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Five-year-old  Helen  P.  Humphrey,  1984  March  of  Dimes  National 
Poster  Child,  and  Chief  of  Nava!  Operations  Admiral  James  D.  Wat- 
kins enjoy  their  visit  in  Admiral  Watkins'  Pentagon  office.  Helen, 
daughter  of  David  and  Susan  Humphrey  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
stopped  in  to  see  CNO  during  her  recent  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
Photo  by  Ellis  Turner. 
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Naval  Legal  Service  Office 


If  the  Naval  Legal  Service  Office,  Nor- 
folk, Va. , weren’t  a military  unit,  it  would 
be  one  of  the  biggest  law  firms  in  the  city. 
Staffed  with  more  than  60  lawyers,  it  is 
the  largest  of  the  Naval  Legal  Service 
Command's  NLSOs  and  19  detachments 
worldwide. 

NLSO  Norfolk  also  has  three  "branch 
offices,"  known  in  the  Navy  as  detach- 
ments, in  Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto  Rico; 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba;  and  at  Naval  Air 
Station  Oceana  in  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

The  NLSO’s  mission  is  to  provide  com- 
prehensive legal  services  and  counsel  for 
Navy  commands  and  personnel  concern- 
ing legal  matters,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  military  justice,  investigations, 
claims,  legal  assistance,  and  administra- 
tive proceedings. 

Command  Services 

Lieutenant  Commander  David  H. 
Zoellner,  head  of  the  Command  Services 
Department,  in  describing  his  depart- 
ment’s function,  said,  "We  act  as  lawyers 
for  all  the  commands  in  the  area  that  don’t 
have  lawyers.  We  also  help  commands  that 
have  lawyers  but  primarily  we  aid  com- 
mands that  don’t.  Either  they  come  to  us 
or  we  go  to  them." 

Zoellner’s  department  has  billets  for  10 
lawyers  in  addition  to  himself.  Half  of 
them  give  advice  to  commands  and  the 
other  half  represent  sailors  and  Marines 
being  processed  for  administrative  dis- 
charges. 

In  addition,  his  staff  provides  training 
for  commands  in  such  areas  as  search  and 

NLSO  Norfolk  has  seven  courtrooms  but  occa- 
sionally needs  to  use  other  facilities  for 
"overflow"  cases.  Opposite  pane:  Lt.  Jae 
Jones  explains  a po  wer  of  attorney  to  DS2 
Kenneth  Graham  of  USS  Stump  <DD  978)  and 
his  wife  Elizabeth. 


seizure,  determining  probable  cause  for 
arrest,  urinalysis,  and  Judge  Advocate 
General  Manual  investigations.  One  of  his 
lawyers  acts  as  the  Navy’s  prosecutor  in 
U.S.  Federal  Magistrate  Court  for  mis- 
demeanors committed  by  civilians  on  base. 

Other  Command  Services  Department 
functions  are  to  give  advice  on: 

• Conducting  JAG  Manual  investiga- 
tions. 

• Civil-military  relations. 

• Military  members'  rights  in  adminis- 
trative matters,  such  as  enlisted  evalua- 
tions, officer  fitness  reports,  and  recom- 
mendations for  promotion. 

Military  Justice 

Military  justice  counts  for  the  largest 
share  of  the  workload  at  the  NLSO.  NLSO 
Norfolk  has  the  highest  military  justice 
caseload  in  the  Navy,  averaging  120  spe- 


cial courts-martial  per  month  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1983. 

One  of  the  lawyers  responsible  for  pros- 
ecuting courts-martial  at  NLSO  Norfolk 
is  Commander  H.  Troy  Nicks,  head  of 
Trial  Counsel  Department. 

"We  have  16  prosecutors  in  this  de- 
partment besides  myself,”  said  the  former 
Phantom  pilot.  "The  chances  are  good 
that  a lawyer  coming  to  this  command  is 
going  to  be  either  prosecuting  or  defend- 
ing at  courts-martial,"  he  added. 

A JAG  Corps  officer  since  1976,  Nicks 
said  the  Navy  is  currently  "getting  the 
creme  de  la  creme"  from  the  nation’s  law 
schools.  A major  portion  of  his  job  is  to 
observe  his  subordinates  in  court  and  pro- 
vide guidance  as  necessary. 

Nicks,  a member  of  Norfolk’s  first  mo- 
bile trial  team  during  his  prior  tour  as  a 
military  judge,  now  has  prosecutors  on 
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for  Both  Sides 


acobsen,  USS  Nassau  (LHA  4) 


four  teams,  one  of  which  specializes  in 
urinalysis  cases. 

Drawing  upon  his  experience  as  a for- 
mer Navy  judge,  Nicks  said,  "I  think 
there’s  a wide  discrepancy  between  the 
caricature  of  military  justice  . . . and  the 
reality.” 

For  example,  he  said,  there’s  no  other 
system  where  the  defendant  gets  a free 
lawyer  regardless  of  the  defendant’s  abil- 
ity to  hire  one.  Public  defenders,  he  said, 
aren’t  valid  comparisons  because  some  ju- 


risdictions have  rigorous  standards  for 
proving  the  defendant  is  indigent.  If  the 
person  requested  is  available,  he  added, 
a military  defendant  can  ask  to  be  de- 
fended by  a specific  military  attorney. 

Before  a court-martial  can  be  held, 
someone  has  to  ensure  that  both  defense 
and  prosecution  have  the  necessary  wit- 
nesses present. 

Legalman  Second  Class  Eugene  Frazier 
is  one  of  five  sailors,  along  with  a civilian, 
in  the  Trial  Counsel  Department  who  does 


that.  They  also  type  motions  and  various 
correspondence. 

“Our  biggest  responsibility  is  getting 
witnesses  for  trials,”  Frazier  said. 

In  an  average  week,  he  said,  they  make 
arrangements  for  about  10  military  people 
and  four  civilians  to  attend  courts-martial 
as  witnesses. 

Military  witnesses  are  ordered  to  a trial 
on  temporary  duty,  requiring  a message 
with  accounting  data,  while  civilians  are 
subpoenaed.  Frazier  and  his  co-workers 
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also  arrange  flights  and  billeting  for  wit- 
nesses. 

Civilians  not  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment are  paid  for  their  time.  Separate  fees 
are  paid  to  expert  witnesses,  such  as  doc- 
tors. All  these  costs  are  borne  by  the  court- 
martial  convening  authority. 

Defense 

One  of  the  lawyers  who  requests  such 
witnesses  is  Marine  Captain  Patrick  J. 
MacKrell  of  the  Defense  Counsel  De- 
partment. 

MacKrell  is  one  of  22  lawyers  in  the 
department  and  is  the  only  Marine  lawyer 
in  NLSO  Norfolk.  There  are  Marine  law- 
yers at  the  Roosevelt  Roads  and  Guantan- 
amo Bay  detachments  also.  He  said  each 
lawyer  in  his  department  has  10-25  cases 
working  at  any  time. 

“Our  goal  is  to  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible representation  to  our  clients  and,  as- 
suming adequate  time  for  preparation,  to 
get  to  court  as  quickly  as  possible,”  he 
said. 

MacKrell  said  Marine  lawyers  in  no  way 
specialize  in  matters  related  to  their  serv- 
ice. The  largest  number  of  people  he  de- 
fends, whether  they  are  sailors  or  fellow 
Marines,  are  charged  with  unauthorized 
absence. 

“There  are  as  many  reasons  for  going 
UA  as  there  are  people,”  he  said.  “Most 
are  immature  people  who  don’t  get  along 
with  supervisors  and  have  problems  they 
didn’t  try  to  solve  through  the  chain  of 
command.” 

In  the  second  largest  group  of  defend- 
ants, said  MacKrell,  are  those  charged  with 
drug  offenses,  mostly  for  using  drugs, 
rather  than  distributing  drugs.  A small 
percentage  challenge  the  results  of  uri- 
nalysis and  choose  a court-martial  in  lieu 
of  commanding  officer’s  non-judicial  pun- 
ishment. 

“I  have  an  attempted  murder  (case)  right 
now,  but  they’re  fairly  rare,”  the  captain 
added. 

MacKrell  and  his  colleagues  serve  all 


Capt.  Maitland  G.  Freed,  circuit  military 
(senior)  judge  of  the  Tidewater  Judicial  Circuit, 
Navy-Marine  Corps  Trial  Judiciary,  presides 
over  a court-martial. 


the  ships  homeported  in  Norfolk.  To  ex- 
pedite justice — both  for  the  accused  and 
for  the  government— trial  teams  fre- 
quently go  to  sea. 

A trial  team,  MacKrell  said,  includes  a 
judge  from  the  Tidewater  Judicial  Circuit 
and  at  least  one  trial  counsel,  defense 
counsel,  court  reporter  and  transcriptionist 
from  the  NLSO.  Although  the  judges  are 
located  in  the  same  building  as  NLSO 
headquarters  in  Norfolk,  they  have  a dif- 
ferent chain  of  command,  reporting  to  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Trial  Judiciary  in 


Washington,  D.C. 

MacKrell  was  a member  of  a trial  team 
that  boarded  USS  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
(CVN  69)  in  Norfolk  and  deployed  with 
it  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  they  were 
flown  off.  In  a little  more  than  two  weeks, 
MacKrell  said,  the  trial  team  handled  23 
special  courts-martial,  16  administrative 
discharge  boards,  and  various  other  legal 
matters  for  the  carrier  and  two  accompa- 
nying escort  ships. 

“It’s  not  something  we  defense  counsel 
try  to  avoid  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
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nation.  It’s  a gain  for  all  concerned.  The 
witnesses  are  all  there.  It’s  very  effi- 
cient.” 

MacKrell  added,  “I  think  the  accused 
benefits  because  of  access  to  witnesses  and 
because  it  helps  the  defense  counsel  to  see 
the  accused  actually  at  his  job.” 

The  captain  said  probably  less  than  five 
percent  of  military  defendants  hire  civilian 
lawyers. 

“The  only  pressure  is  to  be  competent 
and  to  be  the  best  possible  counsel  for 
your  client.  You  have  a commitment  to  do 


the  best  job  that  you  can  for  that  client.” 
Like  most  of  the  lawyers  at  NLSO  Nor- 
folk, MacKrell  has  a variety  of  military 
legal  experience. 

He  has  served  as  a prosecutor  and  in 
legal  assistance  and  says  he  doesn’t  prefer 
arguing  one  side  of  the  case  or  the  other. 
“I  like  going  to  court,  that’s  the  key.  Either 
side  of  the  coin  1 enjoy.” 

Legal  Assistance 

But  most  Navy  men  and  women  outside 
the  legal  community  are  never  involved 


in  a court-martial.  For  the  majority,  their 
contact  involves  seeking  legal  assistance 
from  a Navy  lawyer  or  legalman.  Chief 
Legalman  Lynn  Krist,  chief  of  the  NLSO’s 
Legal  Assistance  Division,  said  the  office 
drafts  approximately  300  wills  per  month, 
of  which  125  wills  are  executed  every 
month  in  the  office.  The  remainder  of  the 
wills  are  mailed  to  deployed  units.  The 
division,  part  of  the  Personnel  Services 
Department,  serves  fleet  units,  area  shore 
activities  and  retired  military  members  and 
dependents. 

The  division  is  staffed  by  four  lawyers, 
three  legalmen  and  a civilian  legal  clerk. 
In  addition  to  the  will  services,  the  office 
staff  also  provides  legal  assistance  in  such 
areas  as  powers  of  attorney  (more  than 
200  a month  are  executed),  family  law, 
contract  law,  consumer  law,  adoptions, 
landlord-tenant  relations,  tax  law  and  name 
changes.  The  staff  also  assists  at  the 
Family  Service  Center  in  Norfolk  with  ad- 
vice. 

Lieutenant  Jae  Jones,  the  division  of- 
ficer, said  approximately  30  percent  of  the 
staff’s  in-office  man-hours  are  devoted  to 
wills.  The  next  largest  share  of  man-hours 
involves  work  on  adoptions  with  an  av- 
erage during  the  first  half  of  1983  of  12 
adoptions  per  month. 

Jones  said  these  services,  which  are  free, 
save  substantial  sums  of  money  for  clients. 
For  example,  locally  the  cost  of  acquiring 
a simple  will  ranges  from  $75  to  $150,  in 
a non-military  setting  power  of  attorney 
costs  from  $25  to  $50.  “I’d  say  the  biggest 
individual  money  saver  for  affected  clients 
is  adoption  petitions,”  he  said.  “The 
adoptions  being  processed  through  the  Le- 
gal Assistance  Division  can  save  the 
adopting  client  from  $150  to  $400.” 

Jones  added,  “The  Legal  Assistance 
Division  maintains  excellent  relations  with 
the  local  legal  community.  We  have  es- 
tablished a fine  rapport  with  the  local  clerks 
of  court  that  has  proven  equally  beneficial 
to  the  division,  clients  and  the  courts.” 

To  help  its  constituents  deal  with  fed- 
eral and  state  tax  services,  the  division 
participates  in  the  Volunteer  Income  Tax 
Assistance  (VITA)  program.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  helped  train  VITA  rep- 
resentatives for  the  past  five  years.  During 
the  most  recent  tax  year,  a VITA  site  was 
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established  on  the  base  and  helped  800 
people. 

Claims 

The  Claims  Division  is  the  other  half 
of  the  Personnel  Services  Department, 
which  is  located  in  a separate  building  a 
few  blocks  away  from  the  main  NLSO. 
Staffed  by  five  Navy  lawyers,  a civilian 
attorney,  three  legalmen,  a seamen,  and 
five  civilians,  the  division  handles  claims 
for  and  against  the  government.  Chief  Le- 
galman  Ronald  Jones,  the  division  chief, 
said  the  Claims  Division  is  responsible  for 
claims  arising  under  the  Military  Person- 
nel and  Civilian  Claims  Act,  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act,  the  Military  Claims  Act, 
and  the  Medical  Care  Recovery  Act. 

Last  year,  he  said,  the  office  paid  out 


$292,500  in  settlement  of  tort  claims  to- 
taling well  into  the  millions  where  the 
government  was  legally  liable.  About  35 
tort  claims  are  concluded  a month.  During 
the  last  year,  the  office  recovered  about 
$76,000  for  damage  to  government  prop- 
erty resulting  from  the  negligence  of  oth- 
ers and  nearly  a million  dollars  under  the 
Medical  Care  Recovery  Act  for  injuries 
caused  by  third  parties  to  members  of  the 
naval  services. 

Henry  Tarrall,  the  office’s  claims  in- 
vestigator, acts  somewhat  like  an  insur- 
ance adjuster.  For  example,  if  a contractor 
claims  the  driver  of  a Navy  van  caused 
the  van  to  hit  his  vehicle,  Tarrall  inves- 
tigates the  claim,  determines  the  liability, 
and  recommends  the  amount  to  be  paid, 
if  any. 


Tarrall  sometimes  interviews  witnesses 
during  an  investigation.  “None  of  these 
things  are  the  same.  Each  one  has  a story 
behind  it,”  he  explained,  adding  that  most 
claims  are  processed  within  two  days. 

Legalman  First  Class  Robert  Ellis  works 
with. personnel  claims.  During  fiscal  year 
1982,  Ellis  said,  the  office  processed  more 
than  3,000  claims  and  paid  out  a little 
more  than  $1  million  to  claimants  in  the 
area  for  loss  or  damage  to  personal  prop- 
erty such  as  household  goods,  losses  from 
theft,  and  vandalism. 

Administration 

NLSO’s  Administration  Department  is 
the  most  diverse  in  the  command,  includ- 
ing divisions  for  court  reporters/transcrib- 
ers, budget  and  accounting,  first  lieuten- 
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ant/quarterdeck  (manned  by  transients), 
administrative  services,  and  the  auto- 
mated data  processing/word  processing 
center. 

Lieutenant  R.M.  Ratliff  is  NLSO  Nor- 
folk’s only  officer  who  isn't  a lawyer;  he 
heads  the  30-member  department,  where 
all  legalmen  start  their  tours  as  court  re- 
porters . 

Ratliff,  a former  chief  personnelman, 
said,  “I’m  the  first  limited  duty  officer 
law  (6551)  selected  in  the  Navy  and  also 
was  the  first  warrant  officer  to  attend  Mil- 
itary Justice  School.” 

Part  of  his  job  is  to  arrange  court  sched- 
ules for  NLSO’s  trial  and  defense  counsel 
with  the  seven  judges  assigned  to  the  Tide- 
water Judicial  Circuit.  Courts-martial,  he 
said,  enter  NLSO  in  the  Command  Serv- 
ices Department.  After  trial  and  defense 
counsels  and  judges  are  assigned,  the 
case  is  scheduled.  He  also  arranges  trans- 
portation for  the  mobile  trial  teams  to 
places  such  as  the  Panama  Canal  Zone, 
Bermuda  and  the  Azores.  At  times,  Rat- 
cliff acts  as  an  Article  32  investigating 
officer. 

NLSO  Norfolk  generates  a lot  of  pa- 
perwork. For  example,  one  division 
alone — court  reporting  and  transcrip- 
tion— goes  through  200  reams  of  paper 
per  month,  according  to  Chief  Legalman 
Lester  Bush.  Division  officer  for  a team 
of  nine  court  reporters  and  eight  transcrib- 
ers, Bush  said  more  courts-martial  occur 
during  the  winter  months  when  unauthor- 
ized absentees  tend  to  return  to  their  com- 
mands. 

He  said  141  special  courts-martial  were 
held  in  March  1983,  the  high  for  the  year. 
“We  have  at  least  one  court  reporter  for 
every  judge,”  he  said.  “Everyone  helps 
each  other  out.  Everyone  can  step  in  for 
someone  else.” 

But  it’s  automation  that  keeps  NLSO 
from  getting  behind. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Charles  Davis, 
a lawyer,  designed  a management  infor- 
mation system  which  electronically  files 


LNC  Lynn  Krisi,  leading  chief  of  the  Legal 
Assistance  Department,  gives  legal  assistance  to 
retired  YNCS  Barbara  Whitlark. 


data  relating  to  courts-martial.  Part  of  that 
system  is  a laser  printer  capable  of  repro- 
ducing 30  pages  per  minute. 

Davis  said  Norfolk’s  system,  which  au- 
tomatically makes  reports  and  routes  them 
when  the  data  is  entered,  will  be  the  pro- 
totype for  all  NLSOs.  The  data  is  used  by 
the  NLSO  for  internal  management  and  is 
provided  to  area  type  commanders  and 
other  GCM  authorities  for  trend  analysis 
and  other  purposes. 

“Computers  have  allowed  us  to  predict 
what’s  going  to  happen  instead  of  just  re- 
acting to  what  happens,”  he  said.  The  San 
Diego  and  San  Francisco  NLSOs  already 
have  the  equipment. 

As  an  example  of  the  amount  of  time 
saved  by  using  word  processors,  Davis 
compared  the  current  work  volume  and 
manning  levels  with  those  of  two  years 
ago.  Two  years  ago,  he  said,  15  people 
did  the  work  that  it  takes  eight  to  perform 
today,  even  with  a 50-percent  workload 
increase. 

Master  Chief  Legalman  John  Good- 
man, NLSO’s  command  master  chief,  has 
a variety  of  responsibilities. 

Goodman  works  primarily  with  the  par- 
alegal seminars  and  with  training  of 
NLSO’s  legalmen.  Of  NLSO’s  28  enlisted 
members,  22  are  legalmen,  two  are  Ma- 
rines, one  is  a data  processing  technician 
and  three  are  non-rated. 

According  to  Goodman,  the  command 
places  heavy  emphasis  upon  training  for 
everyone  assigned  and  encourages  mem- 
bers to  take  college  courses. 

A yeoman  first  class  when  converting 
to  legalman,  Goodman  also  is  the  com- 
mand’s public  affairs  officer  and  is  an  in- 
structor for  the  chief  petty  officer  and  petty 
officer  indoctrination  courses  held  locally. 

NLSO’s  executive  officer.  Commander 
Richard  Reed,  supervises  the  five  depart- 
ment heads  and  manages  NLSO’s  day-to- 
day  operation.  “This  is  a fulltime  admin- 
istrative position,”  he  said.  “I  spend  most 
of  my  days  resolving  problems  that  can't 
be  resolved  at  the  department  head  level.” 

He  added  that  doing  occasional  Article 
32  investigations  is  normally  the  closest 
he  comes  to  using  his  legal  education.  “I 
get  involved  in  a lot  of  logistics,  like 
whether  to  bring  in  a witness  from  a dis- 
tant place.” 

Reed — the  prime  contact  for  complaints 


from  outside  NLSO — added,  “We  work 
very  hard  at  giving  the  fleet  quality  legal 
service.” 

NLSO’s  commanding  officer.  Captain 
Richard  DeBobes,  enjoys  his  job  and  wants 
everyone  at  the  NLSO  to  enjoy  theirs.  He 
has  several  ways  of  maintaining  high  mo- 
rale for  both  uniformed  and  civilian  mem- 
bers of  his  command.  One  way — indi- 
rectly— is  through  training  of  non-lawyer 
legal  officers  and  legal  yeomen. 

If  people  are  properly  trained,  it  means 
they  can  do  things  right  the  first  time, 
which  saves  time,  money  and  frustration. 
For  example,  DeBobes’  command  spon- 
sors one-day  paralegal  seminars  about  once 
a quarter  for  50  to  100  sailors  and  Marines 
in  units  served  by  NLSO  Norfolk.  If 
they’re  better  trained,  it  means  less  work 
will  need  to  be  done  over  by  his  staff  when 
a case  is  forwarded  from  the  field. 

DeBobes  told  a group  which  attended 
a seminar  last  June  that  the  quality  of  legal 
work  in  the  Navy  has  improved  during  the 
past  three  years.  For  example,  even  though 
the  number  of  courts- martial  and  the  num- 
ber of  bad  conduct  discharges  increased, 
the  amount  of  time  between  commission 
of  offenses  and  disposition  of  the  cases 
decreased  markedly. 

Recipients  of  the  training  program  in- 
clude masters-at-arms,  Naval  Investiga- 
tive Service  agents  and  base  police  offi- 
cers—“anybody  who  does  law 
enforcement  work.” 

In  addition  to  emphasizing  training, 
NLSO’s  commanding  officer  is  a believer 
in  computers. 

“I  can  use  the  (NLSO’s)  computer  to 
give  me  a status  report  on  every  case  in 
the  command,”  he  said.  “It  saves  me  in- 
credible amounts  of  time.” 

DeBobes  said,  “Our  size  allows  us  to 
be  more  flexible  (than  other  NLSOs).  I 
like  to  get  my  people  to  sea  . . . where 
what  we  do  can  have  an  immediate  and 
direct  impact  on  good  order  and  disci- 
pline. It  also  serves  to  give  the  attorneys 
a better  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  operating  forces  of  the  Navy,  which 
makes  them  better  able  to  perform  our 
primary  mission:  serving  the  fleet. 

“My  job  is  twofold  in  the  area  of  mil- 
itary justice:  to  make  sure  that  the  interests 
of  the  government  are  vigorously  and  ag- 
gressively prosecuted,  and  likewise  that 
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the  accused  is  provided  the  highest  quality 
of  representation.” 

DeBobes  is  as  enthusiastic  about  his 
people.  “If  you  come  in  here  on  a Sat- 
urday or  Sunday,”  he  said,  “this  place  is 


crawling  with  lawyers  and  legalmen  get- 
ting cases  ready  for  trial  and  ensuring  that 
records  of  trial  are  completed  and  mailed 
off  to  the  convening  authorities  as  quickly 
as  possible.  I have  never  served  with  a 


group  of  people  as  hardworking,  dedi- 
cated and  skilled  as  the  lawyers  and  para- 
professionals  assigned  to  the  NLSO." 


Naval  Legal  Service  Command 


The  Naval  Legal  Service  was  author- 
ized by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  on 
Dec.  3,  1973 — almost  six  years  to  the  day 
after  the  Judge  Advocate  General’s  Corps 
was  formed. 

On  Jan.  4,  1980,  the  Naval  Legal  Serv- 
ice became  the  Naval  Legal  Service  Com- 
mand. The  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Navy,  a rear  admiral  and  the  Department 
of  the  Navy’s  top  uniform  lawyer,  then 
became  an  echelon  II  commander.  He  was 
assigned  the  following  mission: 

“To  administer  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram and  provide  command  direction  for 
all  naval  legal  service  activities  and  re- 
sources as  may  be  assigned;  and  to  per- 
form such  other  functions  or  tasks  as  may 
be  related  to  the  naval  legal  service  as 
directed  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions.” 

Currently,  NLSC  consists  of  21  naval 
legal  service  offices  and  19  detachments. 


located  in  areas  of  naval  concentrations 
throughout  the  world.  These  NLSOs  and 
their  detachments  are  staffed  by  489  JAG 
officers,  225  civilians  (including  38  citi- 
zens of  host  countries),  228  legalmen  and 
six  warrant  officers.  About  46  percent  of 
the  JAG  Corps’  1 ,000  members  are  in  an 
NLSO  or  a detachment.  Correspondingly, 
about  42  percent  of  the  Navy’s  440  le- 
galmen are  in  the  Naval  Legal  Service 
Command. 

From  calendar  year  1978  to  calendar 
year  1982,  the  number  of  general  and  spe- 
cial courts-martial  handled  by  the  Naval 
Legal  Service  Command  increased  from 
341  per  month  to  597  per  month,  respec- 
tively. 

The  Naval  Legal  Service  Command 
provides  advice  on  environmental  law 
matters  and  labor  law  in  addition  to  legal 
assistance,  advice  to  commands,  claims 
service  and  both  trail  and  defense  counsel. 


Although  the  Navy  had  lawyers  and  en- 
listed people  assisting  them  for  decades, 
the  legalmen  rating — like  the  JAG  Corps 
(the  Navy’s  newest  officer  corps)  and 
NLSC — is  relatively  new.  The  LN  rating 
was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
in  1972. 

The  concept  of  the  legalman  rating  was 
to  make  LNs  paralegals,  somewhere  be- 
tween legal  yeomen  and  JAG  Corps  offi- 
cers, freeing  the  latter  for  tasks  requiring 
a law  degree.  At  the  same  time,  LNs  re- 
ceived increased  authority  and  responsi- 
bility. 

Legalmen,  who  formerly  had  to  apply 
for  chief  warrant  officer  ship’s  clerk  or 
limited  duty  officer  administration  if  they 
wanted  a commission,  now  can  apply  for 
the  LDO  law  specialty.  In  October  1982, 
the  first  group  of  LDO  law  selectees  (five 
enlisted  members  and  two  warrant  offi- 
cers) was  named.  Eventually,  the  Navy 
plans  to  have  about  55  LDO  law  special- 
ists from  ensign  through  commander. 

Master  Chief  Legalman  Bill  Childers, 
command  master  chief  for  Naval  Legal 
Service  Command,  said  law  LDOs  even- 
tually will  become  eligible  to  command 
an  NLSO.  The  opportunity  for  command 
is  one  advantage  that  establishing  NLSOs 
created  for  the  JAG  Corps. 

Both  the  JAG  Corps,  the  new  LDO  law 
specialty  and  the  LN  rating  have  the  mill 
rinde  as  an  integral  part  of  their  uniform 
insignia. 

The  mill  rinde,  symbol  of  the  legal 


Left:  Personnel  management  is  an  important 
part  of  Capt.  Richard  D.  DeBobes'  job  as  CO 
of  NLSO  Norfolk.  Right:  Lt.j.g.  Patrick  Mur- 
phy (left)  collateral  duty  legal  officer  for  USS 
Stump,  receives  what  he  terms  excellent  help 
from  LNC  Jim  Sterling. 
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profession  for  at  least  six  centuries,  comes 
from  a device  used  to  balance  the  two 
millstones  of  a mill.  In  1572,  it  was  sug- 
gested in  Britain  that  the  mill  rinde  be  the 
symbol  of  the  legal  profession.  Essen- 
tially, the  mill  rinde  is  analogous  to  the 
scales  of  justice — to  give  equal  treatment 
to  both  sides. 

These  naval  legal  professionals  work  in 
NLSOs  ranging  in  size  from  the  one  in 
Groton,  Conn.,  with  seven  lawyers,  two 
paralegals  and  three  clerical  staff  mem- 
bers, to  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  63  attorneys, 
24  paralegals  and  29  clerical  staff  mem- 
bers are  assigned. 

The  Naval  Legal  Service  Command  has 
14  Marine  lawyers  and  seven  enlisted  Ma- 
rine legal  services  specialists  assigned  to 
NLSOs  and  detachments. 

Captain  Roger  W.  Hunt  of  the  Office 
of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  said  the  Naval  Le- 
gal Service  Command  was  established  for 
two  reasons: 

• To  provide  a concentration  of  legal 
talent  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  service  at 


places  with  large  numbers  of  Navy  and 
Marine  personnel. 

• To  use  more  efficiently  the  dwindling 
number  of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  law- 
yers. 

Hunt  also  said  NLSOs  were  created,  in 
part,  in  response  to  a Defense  Department 
directive  to  remove  defense  counsel  from 
under  direct  authority  of  the  court-martial 
convening  authority.  This  operated  to  re- 
move any  perception  of  convening  au- 
thority influence  over  a judge  advocate's 
representation  of  an  accused  person. 

For  example,  a naval  base  commander, 
as  convening  authority,  now  doesn’t  have 
defense  counsels  in  his  chain  of  command 
and  doesn’t  write  their  fitness  reports.  All 
NLSO  lawyers  report  to  their  command- 
ing officers,  who  in  turn  answer  to  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy. 
Likewise,  military  judges  assigned  to  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Trial  Judiciary 
report  through  their  judicial  circuits  to  the 
same  flag  officer. 

Hunt,  the  former  commanding  officer 
of  NLSO  Memphis,  Tenn.,  said,  “There 


are  more  built-in  protections  in  the  mili- 
tary justice  system  . . . than  in  the  civilian 
world.” 

Commander  Harold  E.  (Rick)  Grant, 
also  an  OJAG  staff  officer,  said  the  Naval 
Legal  Service  Command  is  increasingly 
using  computers  and  word  processors  “so 
we  can  do  more,  faster.”  Part  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  legal  services 
over  recent  years,  he  said,  results  from 
the  Navy’s  crackdown  on  drug  abuse  and 
increased  emphasis  on  pride  and  profes- 
sionalism. Both  initiatives  have  generated 
increases  in  caseloads.  In  the  military  jus- 
tice area,  for  example,  the  Naval  Legal 
Service  Command  has  experienced  a 91 
percent  increase  in  courts-martial  over  the 
last  six  years. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Steven  E. 
Wright,  who  like  Grant,  was  assigned  to 
an  NLSO  before  reporting  to  OJAG,  said 
providing  defense  counsel  to  accused 
members  isn't  a career  incentive  to  most 
sailors  and  Marines.  “Legal  assistance  and 
claims  help  keep  the  good  man  or  woman 
in  the  military,”  he  said. 
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Welcome  Home 

Lt.  Goodman 


Lieutenant  Robert  O.  Goodman  Jr. 
is  home.  He  came  home  to  the  glowing 
warmth  of  a hero’s  welcome  wonder- 
ing whether  he  deserved  all  the  atten- 
tion. He  came  home  under  the  banner 
of  Jesse  Jackson’s  highly  publicized 
trip  to  Syria.  He  came  home  just  want- 
ing to  come  home  and  leave  his  month- 
long Syrian  captivity  behind  him.  He 
came  home  a media  sensation,  an  in- 
stant celebrity. 

Goodman  arrived  at  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base,  Md.,  in  the  chilly,  pre- 
dawn darkness  of  Jan.  4,  1984,  exactly 
one  month  after  his  A-6E  Intruder  jet, 
operating  from  USS  John  F.  Kennedy 
(CV  67),  was  shot  down  while  on  a mis- 
sion over  Syrian-controlled  territory  in 
Lebanon.  His  family  was  at  Andrews 
to  welcome  him  back.  Members  of  the 
media  were  there  to  show  him  off  to 
the  nation.  Hundreds  of  well-wishers 
cheered  his  homecoming. 

The  soft-spoken  Navy  flier  was  a bit 
mystified  by  all  the  hoopla.  When 
asked  whether  he  thought  he  was  a 
hero,  he  said  that  circumstances  just 
happened  to  place  him  where  he  was 
and  he  didn’t  consider  himself  a hero 
at  all. 

“1  feel  unfortunate  that  it  was  me 
(who  got  shot  down),  but  that’s  within 

In  a pre-dawn  chill,  Lt.  Robert  O.  Goodman 
Jr.  returns  from  31  days  of  captivity  to  a wait- 
ing and  joyous  family. 


the  realm  of  risks  that  you  have  to 
take,”  Goodman  said. 

Goodman,  the  jet’s  bombardier/ 
navigator,  and  his  pilot,  Lieutenant 
Mark  A.  Lange,  both  ejected  from  the 
Navy  jet  when  it  was  shot  down  over 
Lebanon.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John 
F.  Lehman  Jr.  said  the  best  indications 
are  that  the  jet  aircraft  was  hit  with  a 
Soviet-made  SA-9  surface-to-air  mis- 
sile. 

Goodman  doesn’t  remember  much 
about  what  happened.  He  said  he  was 


unconscious  during  and  after  the  ejec- 
tion. 

“1  came  to  as  my  hands  were  being 
tied,”  Goodman  said.  ‘‘After  about 
five  or  10  minutes,  I basically  had  an 
idea  of  what  was  going  on.” 

Lange,  who  had  sustained  serious  in- 
juries, died  in  Syrian  hands  hours  later. 

The  first  indication  Goodman  had  of 
where  he  was  came  during  one  of  his 
interrogations.  He  saw  a picture  of 
Syrian  President  Hafiz  al-Asad  on  a 
wall. 
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Emotions  are  high  as  Li.  Goodman 
is  reunited  with  his  parents  and 
brothers.  During  a brief  media  state- 
ment after  his  arrival  at  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base,  Md.,  Goodman  quoted 
former  Vietnam  PO  W (and  retired 
Navy  rear  admiral)  Jeremiah  A.  Den- 
ton Jr.  who — when  returning  after 
several  years  of  communist  captivity 
— described  his  feelings  with,  “God 
Bless  America.  ” 


“I  thought,  ‘Oh  my  God,  I’m  in  Syr- 
ia. How  did  I get  here?’  That  was  just  a 
whole  lot  farther  than  where  1 was 
(shot  down).  It  was  scary  initially. 

“The  first  two  weeks  (as  a prisoner) 
were  kind  of  hard.  You  feel  like,  ‘Well, 
I’m  here,  but  does  anybody  know  I’m 
here,  and  why  am  I here  and  how  did  I 
get  here?’ 

“Initially  after  being  shot  down,  I 
felt  very  bitter  about  my  experience.  I 
thought,  ‘How  could  the  Navy  do  this 
to  me,  and  how  could  they  put  me  in 
this  position,  and  now  I’m  in  over  my 
head  and  I could  be  here  forever.’  ” 

But  he  got  a package  from  his  wife, 


and  some  of  the  three  boxes  of  Christ- 
mas cards  sent  to  him  from  people 
throughout  the  United  States. 

“I  saw  that  people  were  aware  of 
what  was  going  on. ..I  felt,  hey,  I’m  go- 
ing to  make  the  best  out  of  this  that  I 
can,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  I feel  very 
proud  to  be  here  because  what  other 
country  would  express  that  kind  of 
confidence  in  one  man  to  try  and  carry 
out  one  piece  of  a very  large  plan... to 
place  that  amount  of  confidence,  not 
only  in  me,  but  in  my  squadron  to  try 
and  carry  out  something  that  they 
think  is  important — that  makes  me  feel 
good.  And  that  happens  in  the  Navy. 


You  see  it  everywhere.’’ 

Lehman  described  Goodman’s  con- 
duct as  “exemplary.”  “It  has  been  a 
superb  performance  by  an  outstanding 
naval  officer  and  we’re  all  proud — we 
in  the  A-6  community,  we  in  the  Navy 
Department,  are  extremely  proud  of 
the  way  he  performed  in  captivity... 
afterwards  and  back  here.  We’re  all 
very  proud.” 

Welcome  home  lieutenant. 

Story  by  JOI  Gary  Hopkins.  Photos  by 
JOC(SW)  Fred  J.  Klinkenberger  Jr. 
Klinkenberger  also  contributed  to  this 
report. 
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T* wenty-five  years  have  passed  since 
USS  Nautilus  (SSN  571 ) returned  from  its 
pioneer  crossing  under  the  North  Pole.  The 
commanding  officer  on  that  historic  voy- 
age, William  Anderson,  is  now  president 
of  a computer  firm.  Engineman  First  Class 
Jack  Kurrus  is  a chief  engineer  in  the  mer- 
chant marine.  Navigator  Shepherd  Jenks 
is  now  the  Rev.  Shepherd  Jenks.  And  En- 


gineering Officer  Paul  Early  is  retired  from 
the  Navy — as  a rear  admiral. 

Anderson  and  his  Nautilus  crew  of  115 
men  will  be  linked  forever  in  history  for 
their  accomplishments,  and  the  bond  be- 
tween all  the  sailors  who  ever  cruised  in 


SSN  571  during  its  26-year  commission 
is  still  strong.  Recently,  at  a three-day 
reunion  in  Groton,  Conn.,  Nautilus  sub- 
mariners recalled  the  many  firsts  set  by 
their  prototype  atomic  submarine — a sub- 
marine where  the  word  “can’t”  didn’t  ex- 
ist. 

Anderson,  like  many  of  his  former  ship- 
mates, retired  from  active  duty.  “The 
Nautilus  had  an  outstanding  crew  and,  by 
my  standards,  were  the  finest  assemblage 
of  men  ever  on  a submarine,”  he  said. 
“It  seems  like  ages  since  the  polar  transit. 


USS  Nautilus 


bat  the  recollections  of  the  trip  are  still  as 
strong  as  ever.” 

The  voyage  began  in  late  July  with  the 
Nautilus  steaming  out  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii.  Nautilus  set  a course  northward, 
along  the  Barrow  Sea  Valley,  toward 
deeper  water.  Hugging  the  valley,  the  sub- 
marine increased  speed  to  18  knots.  An- 
derson described  it  as  “pulling  onto  an 
expressway  from  a crowded  street.” 

The  destination  of  Nautilus  on  that  sum- 
mer cruise  was  secret.  “The  trip  took  a 
whole  year  of  planning,”  Jenks  said,  “and 
only  three  people  knew  the  details  of  the 
trip:  the  CO,  the  XO  and  I.  We  had  a CNO 
staff  member  and  the  Defense  Mapping 
Agency  making  all  the  charts  for  us.  They 
had  no  idea  why  they  were  making  them.” 

Once  at  sea,  the  crew  was  informed  of 
the  ship’s  destination.  “We  knew  what  we 


had  to  do,  and  we  just  went  out  and  did 
it.”  Kurrus  said.  “Nothing  was  going  to 
stand  in  our  way.” 

Admiral  Early  said  that  no  one  on  the 
Nautilus  crew  ever  doubted  the  success  of 
the  ship  on  any  mission  it  was  tasked  with. 
“For  every  problem  that  came  up.  we  had 
a solution  to  fix  it.” 

Jenks  and  Chief  Quartermaster  Lyle 
“Doggie”  Rayl  relied  on  charts  in  plotting 
every  position  under  the  ice.  Being  sub- 
merged, they  could  not  “shoot”  the  stars 
or  the  sun  for  navigation. 

Jenks  recalled  that  as  they  neared  the 
North  Pole,  “I  was  at  the  chart  table.  The 
captain  was  one  level  up,  and  I was  re- 
laying our  position  to  him  over  the  7MC. 
He  in  turn  began  to  count  down  over  the 
1 MC,  passing  the  word  to  the  entire  crew. 
When  we  reached  the  pole,  you  could  hear 


$ 


cheers  from  the  crew  on  the  mess  decks. 
It  was  thrilling.” 

How  could  they  be  sure  they  were  at 
the  pole?  After  all,  there  was  no  radio 
communication,  and  because  of  the  prox- 
imity to  the  magnetic  pole  a compass  was 
useless. 

“We  knew  what  our  position  was  be- 
fore reaching  the  North  Pole,  and  we  knew 
what  it  was  after.  When  we  surfaced  1 took 
several  sun  fixes,”  Jenks  said.  “1  knew 
where  we  were  and  that  we  had  transited 
the  North  Pole.” 

Actually,  Nautilus  surfaced  only  miles 
from  its  charted  location  after  a sub- 
merged trip  of  almost  2,000  miles.  “To 
me,”  Anderson  said,  “the  success  of  the 
voyage  rested  on  the  finest  ship  and  crew 
that  ever  sailed.” 

For  all  the  adventurous  men  who  ever 
sailed  Nautilus,  the  August  reunion  was 
a time  to  reflect  on  their  seagoing  accom- 
plishments with  old  shipmates.  Time  may 
have  changed  the  men,  but  the  memories 
remain  vivid. 

Above:  Cmdr.  William  R.  Anderson  waves 
from  the  bridge  of  USS  Nautilus  (SSN  571)  as 
the  ship  returns  to  port  in  Groton  after  its  his- 
toric voyage  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic 
via  the  North  Pole.  Left:  Nautilus  plunges 
through  the  Chukchi  Sea. 
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A Home  for  Nautilus 


As  the  time  approaehed  for  USS  Nau- 
tilus (SSN  571)  to  be  retired  from  active 
service  in  1980  after  a historic  26  years, 
there  was  a question  as  to  where  the  ship's 
final  resting  place  would  be. 

Because  of  the  submarine’s  long  asso- 
ciation with  the  submarine  base  in  Groton, 
Conn. — which  had  been  its  home  port — 
and  the  willingness  of  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut to  fund  the  major  portion  of  ex- 
penses to  build  a memorial  site.  President 
Jimmy  Carter  signed  P.L.  96-418  author- 
izing a permanent  berth  in  Connecticut  for 
the  famous  submarine. 

The  Connecticut  Nautilus  Committee 
was  established  by  the  governor.  That 
committee,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
the  State  Department  of  Economic  De- 
velopment set  up  the  details  for  site  se- 
lection, development  and  construction  of 
a memorial.  A year  later,  in  September 


1981 , a "memorandum  of  understanding" 
spelling  out  the  details  was  signed.  Then, 
with  tax-exempt  status  granted,  the  com- 
mittee began  its  fund-raising  activity. 

In  the  meantime,  plans  were  moving 
ahead  for  site  selection,  with  preliminary 
arrangements  being  made  for  site  con- 
struction. architectural  planning,  cost  es- 
timating and  all  details  necessary  to  con- 
struct a suitable  memorial  site.  The  sche- 
matic phase  was  completed  in  the  fall  of 

1982,  and  since  then  detailed  designs  and 
interior  layout  drawings  for  the  museum 
building  have  been  under  study. 

While  the  Navy  and  the  architectural 
engineering  firm  concerned  themselves 
with  developing  designs  and  working  on 
the  hardware  aspects  of  the  project,  mem- 
bers of  the  Connecticut  Nautilus  Com- 
mittee were  developing  an  organization  to 
raise  about  $5  million  through  public  do- 


nations. This  is  the  amount  needed — in 
addition  to  the  $1.93  million  provided  by 
the  federal  government  and  the  $1  million 
initially  provided  by  Connecticut — to  cover 
the  immediate  costs. 

Original  rough  cost  estimates  were  in 
the  $3-4  million  range,  but  a figure  of  $8 
million  was  finally  accepted.  However, 
because  the  committee’s  plans  called  for 
fund  raising  running  through  1984,  the  do- 
nations necessary  to  cover  construction 
costs  have  not  been  accumulated. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  before  Nau- 
tilus is  moored  at  Goss  Cove  in  early  1985. 
Anyone  who  would  like  to  have  a part  in 
helping  to  build  this  national  memorial 
site  for  Nautilus  can  contact  the  Con- 
necticut Nautilus  Committee,  PO  Box 
1006.  Groton,  Conn.  06340. 

— By  Rear  Adm.  David  B.  Bell  (Ret.) 
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hauvenet: 


Looking  High  and  Low 

By  PHI  Kenneth  E.  Couch,  USNS  Chauvenet  (T-AGS  29) 


Occasionally,  being  in  the  middle  of 
nowhere,  thousands  of  miles  from  home, 
turns  out  to  be  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time.  With  USNS  Chauvenet  (T-AGS  29) 
of  the  Military  Sealift  Command  stationed 
on  the  center  line  of  a total  solar  eclipse 
path,  crew  members  were  treated  to  a 
spectacle  of  nature  last  May  31. 

Aware  that  their  equatorial  location 
would  provide  an  optimal  opportunity  to 
view  the  event,  Chauvenet' s crew  pre- 
pared to  watch  and  to  photograph  the 
eclipse.  First  contact  began  with  the  sun 
high  in  the  sky  before  noon.  About  an 
hour  and  a half  later,  totality  began.  To- 
tality occurs  when  obliteration  of  the  sun 
by  the  moon  is  complete,  causing  dark- 
ness except  for  the  ring  of  light  (corona) 
around  the  moon. 

In  the  final  seconds  before  totality,  a 
phenomenon  called  Baily’s  Beads  ap- 
pears. The  beads  are  bright  specks  caused 
by  light  shining  through  the  moon’s  rough 
edge.  Chauvenet ’s  crew  watched  as  the 
mass  of  specks  began  to  vanish  until  the 
final  bit  of  light  shining  through  a deep 
valley  on  the  moon's  edge  revealed  a lone 
sparkle  seemingly  attached  to  the  co- 
rona— the  diamond  in  a ring. 

The  onrush  of  shadow  was  observed 
first.  Mars,  Mercury  and  Venus  were 
sighted.  The  entire  horizon  went  through 
a rapid  twilight  and  sunset  effect.  The  co- 
rona had  many  streamers  and  several  dark 
bands. 

Totality,  which  can  last  up  to  seven 
minutes  and  40  seconds  during  some  solar 
eclipses,  lasted  five  minutes  and  20  sec- 
onds for  Chauvenet.  Because  of  the 
shadow  cast  on  the  earth  by  the  moon,  the 
temperature  dropped  two  degrees  and  rose 
again  when  the  sun  reappeared.  This  drop 
in  temperature,  which  varies  depending 
on  location  and  weather  conditions,  can 
cause  clouds  to  form  rapidly,  but  Chau- 
venet was  fortunate  to  view  most  of  the 
event  under  clear  skies. 
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Chauvcnet  ’s  mission  of  surveying  the 
ocean  floor  takes  the  ship’s  crew  to  the 
far  corners  of  the  world  where  they 
sometimes  have  to  transfer  people  and 
gear  by  helo  (bottom  left)  to  remote 
island  sites  to  construct  tide  gauges  (bot- 
tom right).  Chauvenet  's  mission  also 
gives  the  crew  the  opportunity  to  see  ex- 
traordinary sights  like  a total  eclipse  of 
the  sun  which  was  photographed  and 
worked  into  a composite  picture  by  Clif- 
ford Livermore  (opposite  page). 


Chauvenet  has  a crew  of  133,  about  half 
Regular  Navy  and  half  civilian  Marine 
employees.  Its  mission  is  to  investigate 
the  ocean  depths  and  collect  new  data  on 
the  ever-changing  ocean  floor.  This  in- 
formation is  used  in  producing  new  nav- 
igational charts. 

An  inherent  danger  of  being  a sea  ex- 
plorer lies  in  becoming  a victim  of  the 
unknown.  On  June  16,  1982,  while  pur- 
suing a mission  in  Indonesia,  Chauvenet 
unexpectedly  found  itself  aground  on  the 
Sultana  Shoals.  It  spent  about  six  months 
out  of  action  in  Sasebo,  Japan,  while  re- 
pair work  was  done  on  its  hull.  By  January 
1983,  Chauvenet  was  back  in  the  Ma- 
kassar Strait,  surveying  underwater  terrain 
and  maintaining  tide  gauges  and  current 
flow  meters. 

The  basic  mission  of  Chauvenet  is  hy- 
drographic survey  using  Fathometers,  ra- 


dio transmitters  and  computer  assistance. 
The  key  to  such  an  operation  is  signal 
triangulation  from  navigational  aid  trans- 
mitters to  keep  the  ship  on  a straight  and 
true  course.  This  is  done  by  equipping 
several  small  islands  or  strategic  areas  with 
transmitters  monitored  by  the  Navigation 
Aids  Support  Unit,  a Navy  organization 
trained  to  live  in  isolated  areas.  The  op- 
eration requires  the  use  of  small  survey 
launches  to  gather  data  in  shallow  areas 
where  ships  dare  not  go.  Secondary  mis- 
sions include  resupplying  the  navigational 
aid  sites  by  helo  operation.  (For  further 
explanation  of  Chauvenet' s mission,  see 
AH  Hands , February  1982.) 

With  such  an  enormous  mission  as 
mapping  the  ocean  floor,  Chauvenet' s 
time-consuming  job  sometimes  appears 
never-ending. 

Surveying  is  a 24-hour  operation  each 


day,  and  the  ship  usually  stays  at  sea  for 
24  days  and  in  port  for  four  days.  Port 
visits  in  places  such  as  Jakarta  Bay,  In- 
donesia; Subic  Bay,  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines; and  Singapore,  allow  time  for  re- 
pairs, resupply,  inspections,  medical 
appointments,  disbursing  matters,  mail 
call,  passport  and  visa  updates  and  per- 
sonal business.  At  times,  the  ship  is  tasked 
with  survey  missions  employing  the  sur- 
vey launches  while  in  port.  Liberty  for  the 
crew  is  also  slipped  in  somewhere. 

Though  one  gets  used  to  and  enjoys  this 
lifestyle,  as  attested  to  by  the  many  Chau- 
venet extension  requests,  it  is  still  a hard- 
ship on  one’s  family  and  loved  ones  due 
to  long  absences.  Having  the  chance  to 
experience  such  a spectacular  phenome- 
non as  a total  eclipse  of  the  sun  makes  the 
rigors  of  sea  duty  appear  a little  more 
worthwhile. 
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Fleet  Week  ’83 


The  Sound  of 


reedom 


Story  by  Cmdr.  Fred  Gorell,  ComNavBase  San  Francisco 
Photos  by  FltAVComPac 
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Fleet  Week  ’83  got  off  to  a roaring  start 
last  Oct.  13,  the  Navy's  birthday,  when 
the  Blue  Angels,  the  U.S.  Navy  Flight 
Demonstration  Team,  thrilled  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  San  Franciscans  and  their 
visitors  with  a display  of  aerial  artistry  in 
the  skies  between  the  Golden  Gate  and 
San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  bridges.  San 
Francisco’s  Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein  called 
the  roar  of  the  Blues’  engines  “The  Sound 
of  Freedom.’’ 

“We  are  a Navy  town,’’  the  mayor  said. 
“We  are  Navy  boosters,  and  we  want  the 
Pacific  Fleet  to  know  it  is  welcome  here.” 

And  what  a welcome  it  was  for  the  10- 
ship  battle  group  steaming  into  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  Led  by  Commander,  Cruiser- 
Destroyer  Group  Three  aboard  USS  Kitty 
Hawk  (CV  63),  the  ships  in  procession 
were  USS  O’Brien  (DD  975),  USS  Chan- 
dler (DDG  996),  USS  Berkeley  (DDG  15), 
USS  Lewis  B.  Puller  ( FFG  23),  USS  Dun- 
can (FFG  10),  USS  Mauna  Kea  (AE  22), 
USS  Wabash  (AOR  5),  USS  Mars  (AFS 
1)  and  USS  Enterprise  (CVN  65).  Carrier 
Air  Wing  Two,  with  nine  squadrons,  sailed 
in  on  Kitty  Hawk. 

The  historic  liberty-type  cargo  shipier- 
emiah  O'Brien  greeted  the  destroyer  USS 
O'Brien  with  a whistle  salute  and  later 
released  4,000  colorful  balloons  from  its 
fore  and  aft  cargo  holds. 


Admiral  Sylvester  R.  Foley  Jr.,  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  on 
the  reviewing  stand  with  Mayor  Feinstein, 
received  a 17-gun  salute  from  Kitty  Hawk 
and  the  embarked  officer  in  tactical  com- 
mand as  the  battle  group  entered  the  har- 
bor. Chapman  B.  Cox,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  and  Albert  H.  Friedrich, 
national  president  of  the  Navy  League  of 
the  United  States  were  also  on  the  review- 
ing stand. 

During  the  event-packed  week,  the  city 
hosted  many  receptions  for  visiting  Navy 
people.  Sailors  on  liberty  found  that  many 
meals  and  beverages  were  on  the  house, 
thanks  to  local  establishments  and  indi- 
viduals. City  bus  transportation  was  free 
to  those  in  uniform,  and  a variety  of  local 
attractions  were  offered  free  or  at  reduced 
prices  to  Fleet  Week  visitors.  Downtown 
storefront  windows  featured  Navy-related 
displays.  A gala  ceremony  in  the  city  hall 
rotunda  honored  Navy  commanders  and 
commanding  officers  with  three  bands,  a 
Navy  birthday  cake  and  a cascade  of  bal- 
loons in  a patriotic  finale. 

On  Saturday  morning,  city  and  Navy 
teams  squared  off  in  what  many  now  con- 
sider to  be  a Fleet  Week  highlight — the 
annual  softball  competition.  In  1982,  Navy 
won  the  day  by  outscoring  the  city  by  one 
run,  so  city  teams  were  out  to  recapture 


the  coveted  Fleet  Week  trophy.  This  year, 
a tough  San  Francisco  Fire  Department 
outscored  Naval  Hospital  Oakland  11-3  in 
the  first  game.  Naval  Air  Station  Alameda 
came  back  in  game  No.  2,  beating  the  San 
Francisco  Police  squad  12-1 , ensuring  the 
trophy  remained  with  Navy. 

Mayor  Feinstein  brought  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Giants  star  Willie  McCovey  as  a 
ringer,  but  it  soon  was  determined  that 
Willie’s  role  would  be  ceremonial.  He  and 
the  mayor  led  cheers  for  the  city  teams, 
and  each  took  a turn  at  conducting  the 
Navy  Band.  Pat  Osborne,  vice  president 
for  recruiting  of  the  San  Francisco  Navy 
League  Council,  led  Navy  cheerleaders. 
Further  support  for  Navy  softball  teams 
came  from  the  skies  with  an  aircraft-towed 
sign,  “Go  Navy — Win,  Win,  Win.” 

Halfway  across  the  Bay,  at  Naval  Sta- 
tion Treasure  Island,  sailors  and  Marines 
competed  in  5K  and  10K  runs.  Commo- 
dore “Hoagy”  Carmichael,  Commander, 
Naval  Base  San  Diego,  fired  the  starting 
gun  to  get  the  Fleet  Week  run  off  to  a fast 
start. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  some  400  sail- 
ors were  guests  of  the  city  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley  for  its  foot- 
ball game  against  Oregon  State.  A warm 
message  on  the  electronic  scoreboard  wel- 
comed the  visiting  sailors. 


Navy  bands,  ships  and  balloons  were  all  part 
of  the  activities  during  Fleet  Week  ’83. 
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Fleet  Week ’83 


Fleet  Week  ’83  continued  with  a series 
of  luncheons,  balls,  ship  visits  by  more 
than  100,000  area  residents  and  other  spe- 
cial events.  At  one  luncheon.  Admiral 
Foley  expressed  the  mood  of  the  Navy 
people  visiting  San  Francisco  when  he 
said,  “Since  1981,  Fleet  Week  has  gained 
a reputation  as  a super  liberty  among  Pa- 
cific Fleet  sailors,  and  I know  there  are 
thousands  of  sailors  out  there  in  other  ships 
of  the  fleet  who  would  give  a lot  to  be 
here  this  week.” 

Adding  to  Fleet  Week’s  festive  mood 
were  U.S.  Navy  Band  San  Francisco,  the 
Navy  Steel  Band  from  New  Orleans,  the 
Marine  Corps’  Band  Recruit  Depot,  San 
Diego,  and  the  drill  team  from  Combat 
Systems  Technical  Schools  Command, 
Mare  Island.  Special  Boat  Unit  11,  Mare 

Right:  San  Francisco  Giants  star  Willie  Mc- 
Covey  directs  the  U.S.  Navy  Band,  “San  Fran- 
cisco, ” during  a baseball  game  between  the  city 
and  the  Navy.  Below:  San  Franciscans  line  up 
to  tour  USS  Kitty  Hawk  (CV  63). 
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Island,  gave  boat  demonstrations  and  rides 
to  an  appreciative  public.  Explosive  Ord- 
nance Disposal  Group  One  Detachment 
Alameda  teamed  up  with  Marine  Air  Group 
42  to  provide  a piece  de  resistance:  a dozen 
Navy  parachutists  floating  down  at  var- 
ious show  sites. 

The  week’s  activities  ended  officially 


with  a reception  at  Naval  Station  Treasure 
Island  where  Commodore  Carmichael  ex- 
pressed to  Mayor  Feinstein  the  Navy’s 
deep  appreciation  for  her  support  of  Fleet 
Week. 

Planning  for  Fleet  Week  ’83,  which  had 
spanned  a year,  included  numerous  meet- 
ings between  Captain  Arthur  Osborne, 


Commander  Naval  Base  San  Francisco, 
representative  Treasure  Island;  Mayor 
Feinstein;  Chuck  Warner,  president  of  the 
San  Francisco  Council  of  the  Navy 
League,  and  other  civic  and  business 
leaders. 

Naval  reservists  on  active  duty  for  train- 
ing assisted  in  planning  for  and  conduct- 
ing Fleet  Week  ’83.  They  served  as  liaison 
officers  to  visiting  ships,  helped  prepare 
press  kits  and  acted  as  narrators  for  the 
entire  show  at  the  five  different  locations 
where  crowds  gathered  in  the  Bay  area. 

Most  of  the  Fleet  Week  ’83  story  was 
not  played  out  at  pre-planned  events,  how- 
ever. The  lasting  impressions  and  mem- 
ories were  rooted  in  the  discussions  and 
friendships  that  developed  across  the  city 
between  sailors  and  civilians.  It  also  was 
obvious  that  residents — more  than  100,000 
visited  the  visiting  ships — displayed  a 
strong  and  genuine  appreciation  for  the 
important  work  done  by  Pacific  Fleet  sail- 
ors and  Marines. 

At  the  end  of  Fleet  Week  ’83,  when  the 
battle  group  slipped  out  of  the  Golden 
Gate,  many  thoughts — and  possibly  some 
hearts — were  left  in  San  Francisco. 


Above  left:  Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein  donned  a 
Navy  cap  to  help  Admiral  S.R.  Foley  Jr.  and 
10  of  his  Pacific  Fleet  ships  celebrate  Navy 
birthday.  Above  right:  USS  O’Brien  (DD  975) 
at  Pier  45.  Left:  Blue  Angels  pass  over  the 
Fleet  Week  ’83  review  stand  on  Municipal  Pier, 
Aquatic  Park,  San  Francisco. 
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Bearings 


The  welfare  and  recreation  committee 
aboard  USS  White  Plains  (AFS  4)  is  help- 
ing boost  crew  morale  while  on  deploy- 
ment by  providing  leisure  time  activities. 


White  Plains,  also  known  as  the  “Orient 
Express,”  is  a combat  stores  ship  operat- 
ing out  of  Yokosuka,  Japan. 

Funded  entirely  through  the  profits  of 


With  a "big  screen  movie"  and  a well-stocked 
video  library,  crew  members  on  USS  White  Plains 
have  plenty  of  choices  for  movie  enjoyment. 

the  ship's  store,  snack  bar  and  video  game 
machines,  the  crew’s  fund  received  more 
than  $40,000  last  year  from  sales  totaling 
more  than  $360,000. 

They  put  the  money  to  good  use.  Sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  were  spent  on  a vi- 
deodisc library  stocked  with  more  than 
200  movies  ranging  from  “True  Grit"  to 
“An  Officer  and  a Gentleman.”  The  discs 
are  available  to  the  crew  on  a sign-out 
basis.  Players  are  located  in  different  areas 
of  the  ship  to  allow  for  maximum  use  of 
the  equipment. 

A big  40-inch  screen  television  was  in- 
stalled in  the  enlisted  dining  facility,  a 
special  attraction  for  the  crew  during  eve- 
ning movie-call. 

A number  of  cassette  tape  players  have 
been  provided  for  listening  to  music  or 
prerecorded  messages  from  home;  a Uni- 
versal gym  was  purchased  for  exercising; 
and  the  ship’s  cruise  book’s  expenses  are 
being  subsidized  by  the  fund  to  help  re- 
duce the  price  of  the  book. 

The  welfare  and  recreation  fund  also 
sponsors  the  ship's  softball  and  basketball 
teams,  finances  ship's  parties  and  is  avail- 
able to  help  sailors  in  need. 

—By  JOSN  P.A.  Hyde.  USS  White  Plains  ( AFS  4) 


YMCA  honors  New  London-based  sailor.  HT1  Larry  Martin  receives  the  plaque 
recognizing  him  as  the  Armed  Services  YMCA  National  Military  Volunteer  Leader- 
of-the-Year.  Retired  Vice  Admiral  Emmett  H.  Tidd  presented  the  plaque  during  cer- 
emonies held  in  Washington,  D.C.  Martin  was  recognized  for  his  work  with  the  YMCA 
in  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  he  was  stationed  until  his  recent  transfer  to  the  Naval  Submarine 
Support  Facility  in  New  London,  Conn. 
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Nava!  Mobile  Construction  Battalion  Five  Seabees  move  quickly  to  secure  an  access 
ladder  to  a 75-foot  observation  tower  which  Echo  Company  built  in  10  days  at  Port 
Hueneme,  Calif.  Construction  projects  like  the  tower  are  designed  to  give  Seabees 

experience  in  setting  up  facilities  for  advanced  bases.  Photo  bx  J02  Jack  Tierney,  NMCB-5 
PAO. 


100,000th  visitor.  When  USS  Edson  (DD 
946)  made  a port  call  in  Oswego,  N.Y., 
during  its  1983  Great  Lakes  Cruise,  the 
crew  honored  its  100,000th  visitor,  Karen 
Renter,  with  a ship’s  plaque  and  ball  cap. 

Photo  by  Lt.  Charles  Franklin,  Recruiting  Area 
One. 


We're  against  fraud,  waste 
and  abuse.  How  about  you? 


Report  all  violations  through  your  chain  of 
command  or  call  * the  Navy  Hotline: 

800  522  3451  toll  free 
433  6743  Washington  area 
288  6743  Autovon 

# Monday-Friday:  8 a m.  4:30  p.m.  EST 


You  can  also  write  to: 

Office  of  the  Naval  Inspector  General 
Attn:  Navy  Hotline.  Bldg  200 
Washington  Navy  Yard 
Washington,  D C 20374 
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Bearings 


Achievement  awards.  Dr.  Edward  A.  Metzbower  (left),  principal  scientist  involved 
in  a Navy  research  program  for  HY-130  steel  development,  and  Robert  J.  Goode, 
technical  coordinator  for  the  program’s  material  and  welding  research,  have  been 
awarded  the  Navy  Meritorious  Civilian  Service  Award  for  their  contributions  to  the 
program.  They  were  members  of  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  team  that  had  a key 
role  in  developing  and  characterizing  HY-130  steel  base  material,  welding  processes 
and  product  forms  for  submarine  pressure  hulls.  Their  nine  years  of  work  contributed 

to  the  approval  of  the  Navy’s  HY-130  Steel  Certification  Program.  Photo  by  Jim  Marshall, 
Naval  Research  Laboratory. 


Lt.j.g.  J.G.  Gee  tunes  his  bagpipes  and  the 
familiar  strains  of  “Auld  Lang  Syne”  ring  out 
across  tropical  Cuba.  Photo  by  PH3  Amy  J. 
Miller. 

ing,  “If  I ever  become  an  officer,  when  I 
get  to  lieutenant  junior  grade.  I’ll  be 
Lt.j.g.  J.G.  Gee.’’  He  laughs  and  adds, 
“I  thought  it  sounded  pretty  good  at  the 
time  and  now  that’s  what  I am!” 

A chief  hospital  corpsman  when  he  was 
commissioned.  Gee  says  he  misses  the 
strong  camaraderie  among  chief  petty  of- 
ficers but  likes  the  added  responsibility 
and  challenge  that  come  with  rank.  “The 
more  the  challenge,  the  better  I like  it,” 
he  says. 

While  he  was  an  enlisted  man.  Gee  at- 
tended four  different  colleges  in  seven 
years,  finally  getting  a bachelor’s  degree 
in  science.  He  plans  to  return  to  school  to 
finish  a master's  degree  in  the  field  of 
public  health. 

But  right  now  his  plans  are  to  make 
lieutenant  commander  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible because,  he  laments,  “Even  when 
I’m  a lieutenant.  I’ll  still  be  Lt.  J.G.  Gee!” 

— Story  by  J02  Lee  Holloway 


A Bit  o’  Scotland 

With  a handle  like  Lt.j.g.  J.G.  Gee, 
people  are  likely  to  remember  your  name. 
But  if,  in  addition,  you  happen  to  be 
decked  out  in  full  Scottish  regalia,  playing 
“Auld  Lang  Syne”  on  the  bagpipes  be- 
neath the  palm  trees  in  tropical  Cuba, 
you’ll  never  be  forgotten. 

That’s  the  way  it  is  with  Lieutenant  Jun- 
ior Grade  James  G.  Gee,  environmental 
health  officer  at  U.S.  Naval  Base,  Guan- 
tanamo Bay,  Cuba. 

Impressive  in  a tartan  plaid  kilt — eight 
yards  of  Scottish  wool — a white  doublet 
liberally  decorated  with  blue  and  gold,  and 
all  the  trimmings — bonnet,  hose,  broad 


sword,  dirk  (a  long  dagger),  small  knife 
and  sporran  (a  large  purse  suspended  from 
a belt  in  front  of  the  kilt) — Gee  has  be- 
come well-known  on  the  base,  if  for  noth- 
ing other  than  his  name,  playing  the  bag- 
pipes, and  his  repertoire  of  jokes  about 
what  Scotsmen  “don’t”  wear  under  their 
kilts. 

Gee  provides  entertainment  for  various 
base  activities,  taking  every  opportunity 
to  exhibit  his  skill  on  the  pipes  which  he 
has  been  playing  for  13  years.  And  no  one 
has  more  right  than  he,  being  of  Scottish 
descent.  “My  father’s  people  are  Scottish 
and  Welsh  and  have  been  in  the  United 
States  since  the  Indian  wars,  but  my  moth- 
er’s people  just  got  off  the  boat  (from 


Scotland),”  he  brags. 

When  he  was  presented  his  silver  bars 
in  April,  he'd  been  preparing  for  the  event 
for  15  years.  He  recalls  attending  a goal- 
making seminar  in  1968  when  he  was  a 
hospital  corpsman  third  class  and  think- 
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Navy’s  Outstanding 
Handicapped  Employee 


Rein  Silberberg,  a nearly  deaf  and  par- 
tially paralyzed  physicist  at  the  Naval  Re- 
search Laboratory,  Washington,  D.C.,  has 
been  named  the  Navy’s  Outstanding 
Handicapped  Employee  of  1983. 

Dr.  Silberberg,  51,  head  of  cosmic  ray 
physics  research  at  the  laboratory,  has  been 
unable  to  coordinate  certain  muscles  since 
childhood,  making  it  difficult  for  him  to 
move  about.  He  also  has  oteosclerosis, 
complicated  by  the  loss  of  certain  nerve 
functions.  These  ailments  have  impaired 
his  hearing  severely  and  make  it  hard  for 
him  to  speak  normally. 

Chapman  B.  Cox,  the  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  for  manpower  and  reserve 
affairs  who  presented  the  award  in  his 
Pentagon  office,  said  Silberberg’s  accom- 
plishments are  an  inspiration  to  more 
physically  fortunate  people  and  to  the 
handicapped  struggling  to  make  their  way 
in  the  world. 

"This  award  is  the  culmination  of  the 
Navy’s  focusing  attention  on  its  outstand- 
ing handicapped  employees  and  their  vital 
contributions.  While  this  is  Dr.  Silber- 
berg’s day,  it  also  provides  the  opportu- 
nity to  assure  all  handicapped  people  in 
the  Navy  of  their  invaluable  efforts  and 
devotion  to  duty.  The  Navy  is  delighted 
to  have  them  aboard,’’  Cox  said. 

Silberberg,  a grade  15  civil  servant,  also 
was  honored  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Cas- 
par W.  Weinberger  during  the  annual  De- 
partment of  Defense  handicapped  em- 
ployee awards  program  Oct.  4 at  the 
Pentagon.  Handicapped  civil  servants  from 
six  other  DoD  organizations  also  were  rec- 
ognized. 

Captain  John  A.  McMorris  II,  NRL’s 
commanding  officer,  said,  "Dr.  Silber- 
berg’s contributions  have  been  absolutely 
outstanding  when  judged  by  the  most  ex- 
acting standards,  as  attested  by  the  rec- 
ognition he  already  has  received  from  his 
scientific  peers.  The  distinctions  and  sig- 
nificant awards  conferred  upon  him  would 
do  credit  to  any  scientist,  irrespective  of 
handicaps.  If  one  takes  account  of  the  dis- 


abilities under  which  he  has  labored,  it  is 
clear  that  his  productivity  has  been  truly 
phenomenal.” 

Silberberg  earned  his  doctorate  in  phys- 
ics from  the  University  of  California  in 
1960  and  began  service  at  the  laboratory 


as  a postdoctoral  research  associate  under 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Na- 
tional Research  Council  auspices.  He 
joined  the  organization’s  laboratory  for 
cosmic  ray  physics  as  a research  physicist 
in  1962. 

He  earned  the  "Award  in  Pure  Sci- 
ence” of  the  Research  Society  of  Amer- 
ica’s Laboratory  chapter  in  1980  for  in- 
vestigating cosmic  rays,  estimates  of  their 
lifetimes  and  for  creating  a better  under- 
standing of  their  storage  in  the  galaxy. 

Silberberg’s  research  into  the  produc- 
tion and  interaction  of  high  energy  parti- 
cles and  high-Z  cosmic  rays  in  astrophys- 
ical  phenomena  led  him  to  the  origin  of 
unexpected  malfunctions  in  microelec- 
tronic circuits  in  civilian  and  military 


hardware.  The  discovery  was  of  critical 
importance  to  the  computer  industry  and 
the  defense  community,  McMorris  said. 

Silberberg’s  research  also  is  used  to 
eliminate  radiation  effects  on  instruments, 
spacecraft,  meteorites  and  lunar  materials 
and  is  applied  in  biophysics  and  medicine, 
as  well  as  in  the  science  and  technology 
of  inertial  fusion  induced  by  heavy  ions. 
He  has  pioneered  the  development,  in 
neutrino  astronomy,  of  the  scientific  sub- 
specialty, high-energy  neutrino  astro- 
physics. 

The  physicist  has  been  investigating  the 
possibility  of  "seeing”  exotic  celestial 
objects  like  pulsars  and  active  galactic  nu- 
clei through  the  high-energy  neutrinos  they 
must  emit.  He  is  associated  with  a project 
called  Deep  Underwater  Muon  and  Neu- 
trino Detector,  involving  placement  of  very 
sensitive  light  detectors  throughout  a large 
volume  of  water  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  near 
Hawaii.  The  investigations  are  expected 
to  reveal  new  information  and  novel  in- 
sights into  little  known  properties  of  stars 
and  galaxies. 

Silberberg  publishes  his  research  fre- 
quently in  national  and  international  sci- 
entific journals,  papers  and  books,  and  he 
often  is  asked  to  speak  at  scientific  meet- 
ings here  and  abroad.  He  is  fluent  in  his 
native  Estonian,  in  Finnish  and  in  Swed- 
ish, and  also  speaks  French  and  German. 
He  has  been  assistant  director  and  a lec- 
turer since  1978  at  the  International  School 
of  Cosmic  Ray  Astrophysics  of  the  Ma- 
joma  Institute,  Erice,  Sicily,  and  has  eval- 
uated research  proposals  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  Department  of 
Energy. 

Silberberg  is  a fellow  of  the  American 
Physical  Society,  a member  of  the  Inter- 
national Astronomical  Union  and  is  a re- 
cipient of  the  Navy’s  Meritorious  Civilian 
Award.  His  hobbies  include  chess  and 
swimming.  Silberberg  lives  in  Bethesda, 
Md.,  with  his  wife,  Ene-Liis,  and  their 
children,  Hugo,  16,  and  Ingrid,  14. 

— Story  by  Kenneth  J . Rabben 
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Navy 
Medical  Team 

in  Honduras 


By  Cmdr.  Frank  Evans,  US  South  Com 


Thirty  miles  down  the  road  was  the 
Honduras-Nicaragua  border. 

But  the  civic  action  medical  team — 12 
U.S.  Navy  doctors  including  a dentist,  plus 
a dental  technician,  along  with  55  Hon- 
duran medical/dental  people  setting  up  a 
clinic  in  the  back  of  a pickup  truck — had 
only  one  concern:  the  poor  village  people 
who  needed  health  care. 

The  U.S.  medics  were  members  of  Class 
54  attending  the  Navy  Medical  Research 
and  Training  Unit’s  course  in  “Medicine 
in  the  Tropics”  in  Panama.  The  civic  ac- 
tion effort  offered  them  firsthand  experi- 
ence in  treating  and  recognizing  tropical 
infectious  illnesses  found  in  Central 
America. 

The  May  mission  was  the  second  civic 
action  program  undertaken  in  Honduras 
by  a Navy  medical  team  last  year.  Last 
January,  the  U.S.  Navy  and  a Honduran 
medical  team  provided  medical  and  dental 
assistance  to  more  than  4,000  people  in 
eight  communities  in  northeastern 
Honduras. 

The  success  of  that  mission  led  to  the 
decision  to  continue  the  ambitious  pro- 
gram. So,  on  May  4,  a U.S.  Air  Force  C- 
130  carrying  the  team  touched  down  at 


Tegucigalpa  Airport.  The  doctors  climbed 
into  a bus  headed  south  to  the  village  of 
Nacaome.  Chickens,  cows,  horses,  and 
men  driving  ox  and  goat  carts  were  part 
of  the  roadside  scene.  In  the  countryside, 
the  houses  were  made  of  sticks  and  clay. 
Most  had  terra  cotta  tile  roofs,  but  many 
did  not  have  doors. 

The  team  arrived  at  Nacaome  at  dusk, 
and  the  townspeople  helped  unload  the 
two  trucks  of  equipment  and  medical  sup- 
plies, including  an  operating  table. 

By  noon  of  the  next  day,  when  the  Na- 
caome team  arrived  at  a small  outpost  near 
the  town,  people  were  already  waiting  in 
line.  They  were  mostly  women  with  ba- 
bies and  small  children.  The  men  and  older 
children  were  in  the  fields,  working. 

The  clinic  area  was  a small,  thin  slab 
of  concrete  under  a thatched  roof.  A low 
wall  separated  the  medical  clinic  from  the 
dental  working  space.  As  dental  patients 
entered,  they  were  examined  by  a Hon- 
duran dentist.  If  treatment  such  as  an  ex- 
traction was  needed,  the  patient  received 
anesthesia  and  moments  later  the  infected 
tooth  was  pulled. 

During  the  next  six  hours,  the  doctors 
extracted  250  teeth.  There  was  no  such 
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thing  as  filling  cavities.  “What  we’re 
trying  to  do  out  here,”  said  Lieutenant 
Commander  Thomas  Hill,  “is  to  raise  the 
general  health  of  the  people  by  removing 
infected  teeth.” 

Throughout  the  day,  the  line  kept  grow- 
ing. By  sundown,  more  than  500  patients 
had  been  seen.  Some  required  only  a few 
aspirin;  that  alone  brought  joy  and  relief. 
Just  seeing  a doctor,  many  for  the  first 
time,  made  them  feel  secure. 

“But  remember,”  said  one  doctor,  “that 
we  worked  without  charts  on  the  patients 
nor  were  we  able  to  obtain  lab  work.  We 
just  did  the  best  we  could.” 

There  was  no  privacy  for  the  patients. 
When  a patient  talked  to  the  doctor,  every- 
one could  listen.  The  sound  of  babies 
crying  was  everywhere.  Mothers  nursed 
their  infants  while  waiting  their  turn  at  one 
of  the  four  treatment  stations. 

The  medics  checked  the  patients’  eyes, 
ears  and  throats,  and  took  blood  pressure 
readings.  They  saw  patients  with  tuber- 
culosis, congestive  heart  problems,  goi- 
ters as  large  as  two  oranges,  malaria  and 
numerous  types  of  rashes  caused  by  the 
dry  heat  and  lack  of  water.  There  are  no 
humidifiers  or  air  conditioners  in  Nacaome. 


Far  Left:  HMC  Ray  Miranda  writes  a 
prescription  while  Dr.  Robert  Frenk  checks 
over  one  of  the  many  patients  who  trekked 
miles  to  receive  medical  treatment.  Left:  Dr. 
Thomas  Hill,  the  sole  Navy  dentist  with  the 
civic  action  team,  and  DN  Cindy  Applegate 
help  raise  the  general  health  of  the  patients  by 
removing  infected  teeth.  Below:  Patients  await 
their  turn  for  medical/dental  treatment. 


Each  day  was  the  same  from  early 
morning  until  dusk.  One  group  didn’t  fin- 
ish until  after  dark  on  Saturday.  Then, 
after  working  nine  to  10  hours,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  teams  would  share 
their  experiences — experiences  that  for 
many  were  like  none  they  had  ever  had. 

Just  getting  to  the  villages  was  some- 
times harrowing,  especially  those  high  in 
the  mountains  where  the  shoulders  of  roads 
dropped  off  200  feet.  For  four  days  the 
team  had  ridden  in  the  backs  of  trucks, 
sometimes  for  three  hours  at  a time, 
bouncing  up  and  down  the  dusty  roads, 
making  their  way  to  remote  areas  to  pro- 
vide care.  When  the  final  reports  of  the 
field  experience  were  written,  the  com- 
bined U.S. -Honduran  medical/dental  team 


had  treated  12,611  people. 

Later,  in  the  states — in  well-equipped 
Navy  medical  labs  and  offices — they  will, 
no  doubt,  talk  again  about  their  experi- 
ences in  the  poorest  areas  of  Honduras 
where  people  face  food  and  water  short- 
ages daily  and  where  modem  health  care 
is  almost  non-existent. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Steve  Wignall, 
director  of  the  Navy  medical  program  in 
Panama,  said,  “We  were  able  to  develop 
a collaborative  effort  between  our  military 
medical  team  and  the  Honduran  civilian 
and  medical  brigade  and  provide  medical 
care  for  impoverished  people.  As  a phy- 
sician, a naval  officer  and  a U.S.  citizen, 
I was  extremely  proud  to  have  been  a part 
of  the  effort.” 
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USS  Arizona 
Memorial 

% 


One  of  the  most  popular  visiting  spots  on  the 
island  of  Oahu,  Hawaii,  is  the  USS  Arizona  Me- 
morial. Built  in  the  form  of  an  enclosed  bridge, 
the  184-foot  memorial  spans  the  sunken  hull  of  the 
battleship  Arizona  which  rests  in  38  feet  of  water 
at  the  bottom  of  Pear!  Harbor. 

Inside  the  memorial  is  a shrine  room  containing 
a marble  wall  engraved  with  the  names  of  the  1,177 
Navy  men  and  Marines  who  were  killed  on  Arizona 
in  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack.  Although  the  ship  is  no 
longer  in  commission,  the  national  ensign  is  flown 
over  Arizona  daily  in  memory  of  those  men. 

Active  duty  Navy  people  conduct  up  to  30  free 
boat  tours  daily  for  as  many  as  150  people  on  each 
tour.  Each  tour  covers  the  major  points  of  interest 
in  Pearl  Harbor,  and  the  boats  stop  at  the  memorial 
so  that  visitors  may  disembark  and  tour  the  memo- 
rial at  their  leisure. 
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Ten  Navy  women,  working  in  teams  of  two,  alternate  between  navigating  the 
tour  boats  and  narrating  a brief  history  of  the  memorial.  As  non-rated 
seamen,  most  of  the  women  who  conduct  the  tours  spend  free  time  studying 
for  advancement. 
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And  Away 
He  Goes 

By  SFC  C.D.  Steen,  Defense  Information  School 


You  might  think  some  people  are  happy 
when  their  feet  are  planted  firmly  on  the 
ground. 

Not  so  with  Lieutenant  Commander  Jim 
“J.D.”  Van  Sickle,  chief  of  course  de- 
velopment, directorate  of  training  devel- 
opment at  the  Defense  Information  School, 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.  He  prefers 
being  confined  in  a 3-by-4-foot  basket, 
floating  3,000  feet  in  the  air  and  leaving 
his  fate  to  the  whims  of  the  wind. 

When  weather  conditions  are  right.  Van 
Sickle  packs  a trailer  with  his  AX-7 
“Raven”  balloon  which,  when  deflated, 
is  65  feet  of  double  ripstop  nylon  which 
can  be  stuffed  into  one  canvas  bag.  The 
gondola  and  the  liquid  propane  fuel  burner 
which  make  it  fly  are  packed  separately. 

Then  he’s  off  to  nearby  Lebanon  Park, 
one  of  several  launch  sites  in  the  Indian- 
apolis area.  Once  there  he  transforms  the 
mass  of  nylon  into  a bright  colored,  bulb- 
shaped balloon  measuring  55  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  capable  of  lifting  four  people. 

“When  balloonists  gather,  so  do  the 
crowds,”  he  said  with  an  ear-to-ear  grin. 

With  the  help  of  his  ground  crew,  Van 
Sickle  begins  filling  the  long,  flat  hunk  of 
glistening  cloth  with  air  from  an  inflater 
fan,  followed  by  a few  blasts  from  the 
burner  which  bring  the  balloon  upright. 

When  all  is  set.  Van  Sickle  hops  into 
the  gondola.  After  a thumbs-up  signal  to 
his  ground  crew,  he  gives  a few  quick 
blasts  of  the  burner,  and  the  balloon  be- 
gins to  ascend.  A few  minutes  later.  Van 
Sickle  is  able  to  look  down  on  the  crowd 
2,000  feet  below. 

Leveling  off  just  below  the  clouds,  the 
balloon  is  pushed  northwest  by  the  wind. 


There  is  silence  except  for  an  occasional 
crackling  sound  from  an  on-board  radio. 
Van  Sickle  floats  for  an  hour  over  city  and 
farmland.  When  the  fuel  gauge  registers 
low,  it’s  time  to  come  down. 

As  he  descends,  Van  Sickle  chooses  an 
open  field.  His  ground  crew,  who  have 
been  following  the  flight  from  a van,  pre- 
pare for  the  landing.  With  careful  calcu- 
lation, Van  Sickle  operates  the  burner  to 
bring  his  balloon  in  and  throws  a line  to 
the  ground  crew  who  hold  on  to  the  now- 
deflating  balloon. 

Van  Sickle,  a member  of  the  4,000- 


member  Balloon  Federation  of  America, 
became  interested  in  ballooning  about  six 
years  ago.  However,  he  did  not  take  his 
first  flight  until  last  summer. 

“Fve  always  been  interested  in  avia- 
tion,” he  said.  “In  the  1960s,  I acquired 
a private  pilot’s  license  for  single  engine 
aircraft,  but  when  I had  the  opportunity 
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interest  changed  to  natural  flight,  the  no- 
engine aircraft.” 

“Most  accidents  happen  when  a bal- 
loonist misjudges  his  space  and  distance 
from  power  lines.  It  takes  only  a few  sec- 
onds to  make  a balloon  ascend  or  descend; 
however,  there  is  no  lateral  capability  un- 
less you  happen  to  get  a favorable  wind- 
shift  to  help  you  along.” 

Because  of  that,  the  best  time  to  launch 
a balloon  is  early  in  the  morning  or  in  the 
evening,  when  winds  are  calmer. 

With  his  balloon  safely  deflated,  Van 
Sickle  and  his  ground  crew  repack  it.  It 
takes  four  people  to  carry  the  bag  to  the 
trailer— it  weighs  200  pounds.  After  load- 
ing the  gondola  and  burner,  it’s  time  to 
head  home  to  relate  his  adventure  and  pre- 
pare for  the  next  one. 

* * * 

Ballooning  over  Indiana  farmland  is  one 
thing — over  Cuba  it  might  not  be  looked 
upon  quite  as  favorably.  So,  when  he  left 
Indiana  for  his  assignment  as  public  af- 
fairs officer  at  U.S.  Naval  Base,  Guan- 
tanamo Bay,  Cuba,  Lt.Cmdr.  Jim  Van 
Sickle  had  to  leave  his  balloon  behind. 


to  watch  the  “Great  Forest  Park  Balloon 
Race”  in  St.  Louis  in  the  mid-1970s,  my 


Before  the  AX-7  “Raven"  can  float  in  all  its  colorful  splendor  over 
Indiana  farmland,  much  hard  work  goes  into  flight  prepara- 
tion— from  stretching  the  balloon  out  by  the  ground  crew  to  in- 
flating it  with  hot  air  from  the  propane  burner  and  making  final 
safety  checks  before  liftoff. 
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Global  War  Games  1983 


Testing  New 
National  Strategies 


Story  by  Lt.  Crndr.  Tracy  D.  Connors,  PACen  Det  106,  Norfolk 
Photos  by  PHl(AC)  Paul  Salesi 


“Tempers  flare,  palms  sweat,  people 
have  been  known  to  stomp  out  of  the  room. 
To  us,  when  that  happens,  the  game  is 
very  successful.” 

That’s  how  Captain  Richard  A.  Gal- 
lotta,  director  of  operations.  Navy  Center 
for  War  Gaming,  illustrates  the  realities 
and  pressures  of  Global  War  Games  1983. 

Conducted  for  the  fifth  consecutive  year 
during  July/August  at  the  Naval  War  Col- 
lege in  Newport,  R.I.,  GWG  ’83  involved 
350  participants  from  all  branches  of  the 
armed  services,  a wide  variety  of  federal 
agencies  and  “think  tanks”  around  the 
country.  Forty-eight  naval  reservists  from 
nine  readiness  commands  also  participated. 

The  scenario  for  GWG  ’83  was  a world- 
wide conflict  that  resulted  from  unrest  in 
Central  Europe  and  a “red  attack”  on  that 
region.  When  players  reported  to  the  cen- 
ter, hostilities  had  already  gone  into  their 
10th  day,  with  battles  raging  in  Europe, 
the  Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Pa- 
cific and  the  Caribbean.  Objectives 
included: 

• Exploring  the  boundary  between  con- 
ventional and  nuclear  war. 

• Defining  the  issues  arising  during  a 
longer  conflict. 

• Exploring  how  forces  can  be  sus- 
tained during  a long  war. 

The  Global  War  Game  participants  are 
military  officers,  active  and  reserve,  and 
civilian  executives.  It  is  an  interactive 
game  pitting  blue  forces  against  the  ad- 
versary red  forces  and  takes  into  consid- 
eration all  the  allied  and  non-aligned 
countries  that  might  be  involved  if  the 
conflict  were  global  in  scope.  Specialists 


and  experts  provide  probable  reactions  by 
various  countries  to  events  in  the  conflict. 
This  not  only  provides  for  a multifaceted 
exercise  but  also  adds  realism  to  the  play- 
er’s experience  and  reduces  the  artificial- 
ity of  simple  red  vs.  blue. 

The  green  forces — game  controllers — 
stand  on  neutral  ground.  These  are  active 
and  reserve  military  officers  plus  other  ex- 
perts who  direct,  enhance  and  umpire  the 


The  floor  at  the  Center  for  War  Gaming  is  the 
scene  of  intense  decision-making  as  the  two 
opposing  forces  fight  it  out  under  the  scrutiny 
of  umpires. 
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game.  Green  heavily  influences  both  blue 
and  red  team  strategies,  just  as  it  would 
in  the  event  of  real  world  global  hostilities. 

The  governments  of  both  red  and  blue 
are  played  by  invited  guest  experts.  Uni- 
fied and  specified  commanders  are  played 
by  assigned  war  college  students  and  by 
members  of  the  Strategic  Studies  Group 
at  the  war  college.  Operational  com- 
manders are  played  by  post  command 
course  officers  and  NWC  students.  Red 
commanders  are  played  by  intelligence 
experts  from  many  defense  and  civilian 
agencies,  plus  Naval  Operational  Intelli- 
gence Command  people.  Green  is  played 
by  reservists,  political  and  technical  ex- 
perts from  the  Defense  Department,  ci- 
vilian contractors  and  academicians,  plus 
Center  for  War  Gaming  umpire  and  anal- 
ysis people. 

GWG  '83  is  the  final  game  in  the  initial 
set  of  five  such  games.  All  of  these  used 
projected  1985  force  levels  as  the  baseline 
for  the  games.  GWG  '84  will  advance 
force-level  estimates  to  1990. 

During  a global  war  game,  the  college's 
Sims  Hall  is  alive  with  activity;  virtually 
all  spaces  are  used  for  game  play.  At  any 
one  time,  several  hundred  game  players 
at  countless  decision  and  control  centers 


are  involved.  Game  play  is  a combination 
of  manual  gaming  and  computer-sup- 
ported  play. 

Major  at-sea  play  is  conducted  on  the 
Naval  War  Gaming  System  computer, 
while  land  campaigns  are  conducted  at  the 
game  tables  using  computer  models.  A 
random  glance  of  just  a few  of  those  cen- 
ters would  reveal  the  following  scenes: 

• In  an  upstairs  room,  the  Politboro  is 
meeting.  Former  Ambassador  Richard 
Davies,  in  his  role  of  red  forces  premier, 
leads  his  regular  afternoon  discussion  of 
the  red  perspective  as  to  what  is  happening 


Radios  keep  the  communications  channels  open 
between  command  centers  and  umpires.  Below: 
Blue  and  red  ground  forces  are  laid  out  against 
each  other  on  the  Central  Region  plotting 
board. 


at  this  stage  of  the  conflict.  Both  positive 
and  negative  events  are  being  reviewed, 
with  discussion  focused  on  how  red  forces 
can  exploit  areas  of  perceived  blue  weak- 
ness. 

• At  another  end  of  the  rambling  Sims 
Hall,  in  the  blue  government  spaces.  Ma- 
rine Colonel  Don  Price  is  acting  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  He  and 
his  team  translate  the  political  decisions 
made  by  the  acting  U.S.  president  (who 
is  meeting  with  the  National  Security 
Council,  several  tables  away)  into  military 
actions  taken  by  the  commanders  in  chief 
of  the  various  blue  unified  and  specified 
commands  such  as  Commander  in  Chief. 
Atlantic;  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific; 
Commander  in  Chief,  European  Com- 
mand; etc. 

• Down  on  the  game  floor  of  Nott  Au- 
ditorium, Captain  James  Ross’  Air  Force 
plots  night  air  strikes  against  various  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  European  targets. 
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• A few  feet  away  at  the  Blue  Central 
Region  table.  Army  Colonel  Ron  Davis 
and  his  group  try  to  stem  the  advance  of 
the  red  reinforcements.  They  keep  track 
of  the  air  war  that  seesaws  across  Europe. 
Heavy  losses  have  been  taken  by  both 
sides,  but  blue  feels  it  has  a slight  advan- 
tage at  this  point. 

At  the  red  force’s  European  Theater  of 
Operations  table,  red  keeps  track  of  its 
own  progress  on  the  central  front. 

In  the  green  team  spaces.  Wolf  Leh- 
mann, veteran  foreign  service  officer,  leads 
his  team  of  military  and  civilian  agency 
representatives  in  assessing  developments 
affecting  Third  World  and  non-aligned  na- 
tions, focusing  for  a moment  on  those  lo- 
cated in  the  Pacific  Theater.  Other  team 
members  are  preparing  messages  to  both 
red  and  blue  from  the  governments  of 
North  Korea,  Argentina,  United  Kingdom 
and  Finland. 

• In  the  computerized  game  control 
spaces,  green  controllers  hunch  intently  in 
front  of  screens  filled  with  information  on 
various  aspects  of  the  air  and  land  con- 
flicts. Data  Processing  Technician  First 
Class  Dave  Warburton  watches  for  any  sign 
of  trouble  in  the  game's  computer  system. 
He  monitors  the  video  screen  which  helps 
assess  the  results  of  various  battles  and 
engagements. 


Nearby,  at  the  Pacific  Submarine  table. 
Commander  Pete  DePasquale,  a member 
of  Naval  Reserve  Volunteer  Training  Unit- 
0119,  monitors  and  engages  air  and  sub- 
marine targets  in  the  western  Pacific. 

• In  another  corner  of  the  control  room. 
Lieutenant  Commander  Roger  Hughes 
leads  his  team  in  tracking  and  maneuver- 


TO 

COMMAND 
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ing  all  red  forces  in  the  Pacific. 

Lessons  learned  in  the  four  previous 
global  strategy  games  were  combined  to 
create  the  foundation  of  GWG  '83.  For 
example,  logistics  considerations  played  a 
major  role  this  year.  “By  tracking  certain 
specific  essential  stocks,"  explained  Cap- 
tain Marshall  B.  Brisbois,  director  of  the 
Center  for  Navy  War  Gaming,  “we  get  a 
better  feel  for  the  sustainability  of  forces 
and  of  our  ability  to  tight  a longer  war 
with  conventional  weapons.  Global  con- 
flict will  not  necessarily  lead  immediately 
to  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  if  at  all. 
The  United  States  must  be  prepared  to  light 
and  win  a conventional  war,"  Brisbois 
stressed. 

Above  all,  the  global  war  game  is  a 
research  tool.  “We  are  not  primarily  in- 
terested in  testing  tactics  or  in  the  specific 
effectiveness  of  weapon  systems  or  force 
engagements,’’  explained  Gallotta.  “The 
primary  mission  of  the  global  war  game 
series  is  to  research  and  explore  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  naval  forces  in  a global  con- 
flict and  to  analyze  the  combinations  and 
contributions  of  U.S.  and  allied  naval 
forces  in  implementing  a global  war 
strategy.” 

Winning  or  losing  a war  game  is  an 
important  consideration,  but  it  is  not  the 
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most  important  consideration  since  neither 
side  really  wins.  Other  things  are  being 
tested,  including  gaining  critical  insights 
into  the  use  of  military  resources  such  as 
seapower. 

The  size  of  GWG  '83  and  several  other 




large  games  conducted  at  the  Center  for 
War  Gaming  enables  the  center  to  incor- 
porate expertise  from  a wide  spectrum  of 
civilian  and  military  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations, including  substantial  support 
from  the  Naval  Reserve.  “The  support 
and  assistance  we  have  received  from  the 
members  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  in  gen- 
eral, and  from  VTU-0119  and  Detachment 
206  of  Naval  Operational  Intelligence 
Command  in  particular,  who  have  trained 


on  drills  and  in  other  games,  have  been 
indispensable,”  said  Gallotta. 

Clockwise  from  far  left:  Gaming  director  Ma- 
rine Colonel  Duane  S.  Jensen  looks  over  a 
battle  damage  assessment.  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
vy John  F.  Lehman  Jr.  reviews  the  Mediterra- 
nean strategy  plotting  board.  Retired  A ir  Force 
General  James  Hill  performs  the  role  of  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  during  the  Global  War  Games. 
Subs  are  tracked  at  the  anti-submarine  warfare 
command  center. 
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Robotics  Lab 
Opens  for  Business 


“Let’s  imagine  a future  where  intelli- 
gent robots  will  weld  and  fabricate  naval 
systems  with  high  repeatability  and  qual- 
ity, where  they  will  relieve  sailors  and 
officers  of  mundane  and  tedious  tasks,  and 
where  they  will  handle  ammunition  and 
fight  fires  to  protect  sailors  from  unsafe 
environments,’’  said  Vice  Admiral  Earl  B. 
Fowler  Jr.,  Commander,  Naval  Sea  Sys- 
tems Command.  He  made  these  remarks 
during  a keynote  address  dedicating  the 
Navy’s  new  Robotics  Research  and  De- 
velopment Laboratory  at  the  Naval  Sur- 
face Weapons  Center,  White  Oak,  Md., 
last  October. 

The  new  R&D  lab’s  mission  is  to  re- 
search and  develop  robots  to  meet  the  Na- 
vy’s automation  needs.  Robots  can  work 
24  hours  a day — without  smoke  breaks  or 
head  calls — and  can  free  sailors  from  re- 
petitive jobs  such  as  chipping  paint,  clean- 
ing bilges  and  swabbing  decks,  or  from 
dangerous  ones  such  as  refueling,  han- 
dling explosives  and  fighting  fires.  Sailors 
can  then  concentrate  their  efforts  on  more 
challenging  work. 

“The  construction  of  the  600-ship  Navy 
requires  ever-improving  productivity 
through  the  adoption  of  the  most  cost-ef- 
ficient manufacturing  technology.  Re- 
quirements to  operate  our  expanded  fleet 
with  its  increasing  complexity — in  hostile 
nuclear,  biological  and  chemical  environ- 
ments— suggest  and  demand  that  we  min- 
imize human  participation  in  those  haz- 
ardous, mundane  and  tedious  tasks  that 
are  better  performed  by  machines,’’  Ad- 
miral Fowler  said. 

The  difference  between  a robot  and  any 
other  automated  system  is  that  a robot  is 


easily  reprogrammed  to  perform  tasks  with 
minimum  need  for  human  supervision.  It 
does  not  require  a person  to  sit  at  a ter- 
minal or  push  control  buttons  to  make  it 
work.  With  their  own  controlling  com- 
puters, robots  can  be  programmed  to  per- 
form designated  functions  tirelessly  and 
without  error  in  adverse  environments  such 
as  heated  machinery  rooms  or  radioactive 
spaces. 

“The  real  benefit  to  the  Navy  will  only 
be  realized  upon  the  successful  marriage 
of  robotic  technology  with  the  field  of 


Lt.  Cmdr.  Bart  Everett  of  Naval  Sea  Systems 
Command  makes  some  adjustments  to  Hobart, 
the  prototype  home  sentry  robot  he  built. 
Photo  by  J02  H.L.  Coons. 


computer  science  known  as  artificial  in- 
telligence,’’ said  Lieutenant  Commander 
Bart  Everett,  Naval  Sea  System  Com- 
mand's robotic  coordinator.  “Without  the 
ability  to  reason  or  to  infer  solutions  to 
problems  for  which  they  were  not  specif- 
ically programmed,  robots  are  for  the  most 
part  practical  only  in  high  volume  appli- 
cations which  justify  tedious  program- 
ming time.’’ 

Such  applications  are  relatively  scarce 
in  the  changing  environments  of  naval 
shipyards,  which  have  to  deal  in  lot  sizes 
of  one  or  two  parts  in  some  cases,  and 
almost  non-existent  on  board  ships. 

For  that  reason,  a large  portion  of  the 
Navy’s  development  is  concerned  with 
providing  the  appropriate  sensors  and  as- 
sociated software  to  make  today’s  robots 
more  adaptive.  During  production  weld- 
ing, for  example,  robot  equipped  with  a 
three  dimensional  vision  system  of  the  type 
demonstrated  at  the  NSWC  R&D  labo- 
ratory has  to  calculate  distance  to  the 
workpiece,  its  geometric  shape  and  ori- 
entation, variances  in  rttup  of  the  seam  to 
be  welded,  and  the  required  welding  torch 
attitude.  The  robot  must  then  constantly 
modify  the  velocity  of  the  torch,  the  filler 
wire  feed  rate,  and  the  heat  input  as  a 
function  of  measured  parameters  to  con- 
sistently produce  a quality  weld,  without 
being  specifically  programmed  for  each 
new  workpiece.  Ordinary  machines  can- 
not do  that.  With  the  recent  developments 
in  touch,  voice,  and  vision  sensors,  re- 
searchers are  working  on  ways  to  provide 
even  greater  adaptive  capability  to  these 
intelligent  machines,  and  to  also  provide 
them  with  the  ability  to  move  about  as 
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necessary  in  certain  cases.  The  concepts 
of  collision  avoidance  and  navigational 
planning  associated  with  mobility  are  key 
research  issues  at  the  new  lab  at  NSWC. 

To  capitalize  on  the  potential  of  robot- 
ics. the  Navy's  interest  is  threefold: 

• Manufacturing:  the  construction  of 
ships  and  weapons; 

. Maintenance:  the  repair  of  those  ships 
and  weapons; 

. Independent  mobile  robots  capable  of 
performing  dirty,  hazardous,  tedious  jobs 
safely  and  efficiently. 

At  NSWC,  robotics  research  has  been 
directed  primarily  toward  surface  ship 
systems  maintenance  and  operations. 

“A  few  years  ago.  1 would  have  had  a 
hard  time  projecting  the  establishment  of 
a robotics  research  and  development  lab- 
oratory in  a Navy  center  by  the  early  1980s. 
Just  recently,  a 16K  ( 16,000  bytes  or  char- 
acters of  information)  computer  memory 
chip  was  a marvel;  today.  64K  chips  are 
mass  produced,  and  the  world  is  eagerly 
awaiting  266K  chips,”  Admiral  Fowler 
commented. 

Dr.  Tom  R.  McKnight,  head  of  the  fleet 
engineering  support  office,  spearheaded 
the  robotics  development  project  at  White 
Oak.  "This  new  laboratory  will  provide 
the  DoD  with  one  of  its  most  capable  re- 
search centers  in  this  technology,”  he  said. 

The  latest  developments  in  robotics  were 
on  display  at  the  robotics  lab  to  highlight 
the  dedication.  Demonstrations  included: 

. "HT  3 ” — at  9 feet  tall  and  weighing 
225  pounds,  this  heavy-duty  hydraulic  in- 


Odex  I,  a six-legged  mullifunctioning  robot, 
can  traverse  any  terrain,  supporting  payloads 
greater  than  its  own  weight.  Photo  courtesy  of 
Odetics  Inc. 

dustrial  robot  has  both  brains  and  brawn. 
Equipped  with  a small  computer  to  control 
its  movements,  HT  3 can  perform  precise 
mechanical  work  such  as  spot-welding 
moving  auto  bodies  on  an  assembly  line. 
A Robo  Sensor  3-D  vision  system  serves 
as  the  robot's  eyes  so  it  can  accurately 
determine  the  dimensions  of  the  object  it’s 
viewing. 

. "Robart  I and  Robart  II" — built  by 
Lieutenant  Commander  Bart  Everett  of 
NavSea,  these  first-  and  second-genera- 
tion mobile  sentry  robots  are  capable  of 
detecting  intruders,  warning  of  fires, 
floods,  gas  or  even  impending  earth- 
quakes, speaking  up  to  300  words,  re- 
charging their  own  batteries  and  avoiding 
obstacles  while  on  unattended  patrol. 
While  these  models  were  constructed  in 
his  home,  Everett  will  supervise  the  build- 
ing of  a third  model  for  Navy  applications 
at  the  NSWS  lab.  His  first  two  prototypes 
are  on  loan  as  design  aids  to  the  lab. 

• "Ode x /”— a six-legged,  bubble- 
headed, walking,  multifunctioning  robot 
that  could  easily  be  mistaken  for  some- 
thing out  of  H.G.  Wells  "The  War  of  the 
Worlds.”  Developed  by  Odetics  Inc.  of 
Anaheim,  Calif.,  Odex  I can  traverse  un- 
even terrain,  climb  up  and  down,  operate 
in  all  climates,  change  its  profile  by  bend- 
ing/squatting/lifting a leg  or  two,  and  carry 
payloads  far  greater  than  its  own  weight. 
Its  power  source  is  a self-contained  24- 
volt  battery.  Because  Odex  I can  walk  and 
work  on  varied  terrain,  it  has  many  po- 
tential uses  under  sea,  on  land  and  in  space, 
if  equipped  with  the  appropriate  sensors. 
They  include  firefighting,  mining,  agri- 
culture, construction,  forestry,  hazardous 
material  handling  and  working  in  nuclear 
power  plants  and  utilities. 

• A wheeled,  mobile,  heavy-lift  robot 
developed  by  Associates  and  Ferren  is  ca- 
pable of  raising  and  lowering  bulky  ob- 
jects, such  as  weapons  or  ship  compo- 
nents, and  can  keep  the  object  it  is  handling 
level  at  all  times.  The  machine  is  electri- 
cally powered  and  can  turn  359  degrees 
during  the  performance  of  its  tasks. 


The  Navy  is  looking  at  using  robotic 
technology  in  many  different  areas  in- 
cluding undersea  exploration,  recovery  and 
ocean  bottom  geological  sampling — even 
cleaning  barnacles  off  the  hulls  of  ships 
at  sea.  In  shipbuilding  and  ship  repair, 
robots  could  weld,  grind  and  paint  while 
people  tend  to  the  more  technical  work. 
Also,  robots  could  provide  fleet  support 
by  loading  stores  from  the  pier,  transfer- 
ring fuel  under  way,  and  handling  explo- 
sives and  weapons. 

In  his  closing  remarks.  Admiral  Fowler 
said,  "It’s  a pleasure  to  be  part  of  this 
exciting  era,  to  convey  NavSea's  strong 
desire  for  a Navy  leadership  role  in  ad- 
vancing this  technology  and  to  dedicate 
NSWC’s  new  R&D  lab  to  meeting  the 
challenges  of  matching  the  robotic  devel- 
opments to  the  requirements  of  the  fleet 
in  support  of  our  great  nation.” 

— By  302  Russell  L.  Coons 

Ll.  Cmdr.  Everett’s  Robart,  which  can  detect 
intruders  and  warn  of  fire,  flooding,  earth- 
quakes, smoke  and  gas,  patrols  on  its  own 
power.  Photo  courtesy  of  NavSeaSysCom. 
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Blue  Angels 
Maintenance  Crew 

By  PH2  Richard  W.  McDill,  NAS  Pensacola,  Fla. 


\ 


The  U.S.  Navy  Flight  Demonstration 
Team — known  as  the  Blue  Angels — 
spends  10  rigorous  months  of  the  year  par- 
ticipating in  air  shows  across  the  United 
States.  But  what  do  they  do  the  other  two 
months? 

They  rest  and  recuperate,  right?  Wrong. 

They  spend  that  time  in  the  desert  of  El 
Centro,  Calif. , where  they  endure  a winter 
training  schedule  perhaps  even  more  de- 
manding than  their  performances.  And 
along  with  the  pilots  is  the  maintenance 
crew,  working  every  day  with  one  thought 
foremost  in  mind — to  keep  the  six 
McDonnell  Douglas  A-4F  Sky  hawks  safe, 
ready  and  flying. 

The  crew's  day  starts  early — very 
early — at  3 a.m.  After  showering  and  get- 
ting ready,  they  walk  through  the  cold 
desert  air  to  the  hangar  where  they  sip  hot 
coffee  to  take  off  the  morning  chill.  First 
thing  up  is  “morning  turns,”  a series  of 
step-by-step  checks  to  ensure  that  each 
system  of  the  aircraft,  including  com- 
munications, navigation,  hydraulics,  life 

Above  left:  Cmdr.  Dave  Carroll's  expression  of 
thanks  to  his  crew  chief  Chris  Metier  (right), 
and  first  mechanic  Larry  Howell  is  heartfelt 
and  sincere.  The  pilots  depend  on  them  and  the 
other  crew  members  to  keep  the  planes  in  fly- 
ing shape. 
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support  and  flight  controls,  is  functioning 
properly. 

With  morning  turns  finished,  the  crew 
takes  a short  break.  This  is  when  the  “nu- 
bies,”  the  new  people,  hear  the  veterans 
talk  of  the  hard  work  and  good  times  of 
past  air  shows. 

The  sun  finally  rises,  and  after  an  FOD 
(foreign  object  damage)  walk  down,  the 
four  jets  that  fly  in  a diamond  formation 
taxi  onto  the  runway  and  take  off  to  per- 
form their  high-speed,  low-altitude  stunts 
before  a desert  audience  of  rattlesnakes, 
road  runners  and  rabbits.  When  the  two 
solo  jets  take  off  to  practice  their  routine, 
the  crew  gets  right  to  work  on  the  regular 
maintenance  and  repair  of  their  equip- 
ment. But  they  do  not  go  about  their  work 
uninterrupted.  The  jets  will  return  only  to 
take  off  and  land  twice  more  in  the  course 
of  the  day. 

As  the  pilots  end  their  day’s  flying  and 
head  for  debriefing,  the  maintenance  crew 
must  thoroughly  clean,  inspect  and  repair 
the  jets  for  the  next  day’s  flights. 

At  last,  as  the  sun  sets  and  the  desert 
begins  to  cool  rapidly,  the  crew  members 
put  the  Skyhawks  to  bed  and  walk  back  to 
the  barracks  to  talk  and  reminisce  but, 
most  of  all,  to  get  the  needed  rest  to  do 
it  all  again  the  next  day. 

With  this  kind  of  dedication,  it’s  easy 
to  see  why  the  Blue  Angels  has  never  can- 
celled an  air  show  performance  due  to 
maintenance  problems  since  its  beginning 
in  1946. 

What’s  the  crew’s  payoff?  Maybe  it’s 
when  they  see  the  Skyhawks  overhead  at 
an  air  show  and  feel  pride  knowing  that 
they’re  the  ones  who  have  made  the  shows 
come  off  without  a hitch  for  the  last  37 
years.  They’re  the  men  who  keep  the  Blue 
Angels  flying. 


Whether  on  a walk  down  in  search  of  hazard- 
ous debris  (top),  cleaning  the  bright  work,  in- 
specting the  airframe  or  handing  a helmet  to  a 
pilot,  the  Blue  Angels’  maintenance  crew  mem- 
bers are  dedicated  to  their  jobs.  However,  even 
the  most  serious  workers  need  a lighter  mo- 
ment now  and  then  (far  right). 
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Page  references  are  by  month  and  page.  For 
example,  2:8-9;  6:24  means  Pages  8 through  9 
in  February  and  Page  24  in  June. 

IF-inside  front  cover;  and  IB-inside  back 
cover. 

The  Index  is  in  two  parts:  the  first  by  sub- 
jects; the  second,  ships. 


A 

A-7  Corsairs,  11:47;  A-7E  Cor- 
sair IIs,  2:37 

Abidjan,  Ivory  Coast,  4:13 
Adak,  Alaska,  U.S.  Naval  Sta- 
tion, 8:33 

Adopt-a-school  program,  10:25 
Aegis  combat  missile  systems, 

11:8 

Agana,  Guam,  12:7 

Aid,  Navy,  6:43;  William  V. 

Pratt  (DDG  44),  7:37-39;  in 
Beirut,  7:44-45;  NAS  Le- 
moore  aids  earthquake  vic- 
tims, 6:43;  9:16-19;  USS  Hoel 
(DDG  13),  9:36 

AIDS  (acquired  immune  deficien- 
cy syndrome),  11:40 
Aircraft  testing  at  Patuxent 
River,  Md.,  11:36-39 
Air  Force,  U.S.,  3:14 
Air  Traffic  Controllers,  3:38; 

9:44 

Alameda,  Calif.,  1:4 
Alcohol,  abuse,  4:17-18;  4:31; 
4:18;  10:27;  12:4-7;  NASAP, 
1:24 

Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms, 
Bureau  of,  3:13 
Allied  Caribe  III,  4:10 
Allied  Forces  Southern  Europe, 
Naples,  Italy,  6:35 
Ambassador,  U.S.,  to  Colombia, 
5:45;  to  Costa  Rica,  9:39;  to 
Honduras,  5:45;  to  Sierra 
Leone,  11:24;  to  Venezuela, 
5:45 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Md., 
6:30-31 

Amphibious  Construction  Bat- 
talion Two,  12:25 
Amphibious  Craft  Unit  Two, 
12:25 

Amphibious  exercise,  4:27-29 
Amphibious  squadrons,  Four,  in 
Beirut,  12:28;  Eight,  in 
Beirut,  12:23 
Antarctica,  10:28-32 
Apollo  XI,  7:47;  Apollo  VII, 
10:48 

Arafat,  Yasir,  PLO  leader,  12:29 
Armed  Services  Special  Educa- 
tion and  Training  School 
(ASSETS),  12:12-13 
Army,  U.S.,  2:18-25;  3:14 
Asbestos  gloves,  7:48 


Ashore  Mobile  Contingency 
Communications  Unit,  in 
Beirut,  12:27 

Association  of  Naval  Services  Of- 
ficers, 7:41 

Armstrong,  Neil,  7:47 
Athens,  Greece,  3:32;  11:15 
Australia,  4:15 

Autumn  Forge  ’82  exercise,  2:22; 
4:29 

Aviation,  birth  of  and  aerospace, 
5:46 

Aviation  Officer  Indoctrination 
School  (LDO/CWO),  12:8-9 
Aviator,  naval  (Ensign  Stephen 
Potter  1918),  3:44 
Awards,  Air  Traffic  Controller 
of  the  Year,  1982,  3:38;  Bat- 
tle Efficiency,  USS  Kiska  (AE 
35),  4:14;  Bronze  Hammer, 
7:14;  CNO  Aviation  Safety, 
10:24;  Federal  Engineer  of 
Year,  7:12;  Fireman  of  the 
Year  1982,  5:42;  Golden 
Helm,  6:7;  Golden  Orion, 
10:24;  Hillebrand  Prize  1983, 
7:14;  John  E.  Fogarty  Public 
Personnel,  1:26;  Legion  of 
Merit,  11:23;  Mary  P. 
Oenslager  Career  Achieve- 
ment, 5:38;  Mine  Warfare 
Command’s  1982  Chief  of  the 
Year,  5:39;  Meritorious  Unit 
Commendation,  10:24;  Navy 
Superior  Civilian  Service, 

2:38;  Captain  Edward  F.  Ney 
Memorial,  3:33;  “On  the 
Roof  Gang,”  10:34;  Peltier, 
(1982),  6:35;  1982  Chief  of 
Naval  Material  Productivity 
Excellence,  4:34;  Recruiter  of 
the  Year,  4:38-39;  Vice  Ad- 
miral Robert  B.  Pirie  (top  Air 
Traffic  Controller),  3:38; 

11:22 

AWACS,  3:14;  5:33 

B 

Balloon,  Navy,  Wright  Apache, 
5:46;  piloted  Stratolab,  5:47 
Band,  U.S.  Navy,  3:34-35 
Bangor,  Maine,  8:18-22 
Barranquilla,  Colombia,  5:33 
Barron,  Commodore  James,  3:44 
Battles,  Coral  Sea,  5:46;  6:41 ; 
Lake  Champlain,  1814,  6:40-41; 


Lake  Erie,  1813,  9:47;  Leyte 
Gulf,  3:28;  Manila  Bay, 

3:45;  5:46;  Midway, 

6:41;  New  Orleans,  1862, 
4:46-47 

Bear,  Russian  aircraft,  2:24 
Beirut,  Lebanon,  3:48;  4:31; 

4:48;  bombing,  6:30-31; 
7:44-45;  12:IF;  12:22-35;  In- 
ternational Airport, 
12:23,26,29,31 
Belgium,  4:29 

Black,  first  officer,  3:44;  in 
Navy,  6:8-9;  Golden  13,  6:8 
Black  Ship  festival,  Shimoda, 
Japan,  12:40-41 

Blakely  Cup  Race,  Rear  Admiral, 
11:18-19 

Blood  donors,  9:38;  needed  for 
AIDS  victims,  1 1 :40 
Bloodsworth  Island,  gunnery  ex- 
ercises, 6:28 

Blue  Angels,  2:IB;  3:36;  12:4 
Board  for  Correction  of  Military 
& Naval  Records,  5:2-7 
Bon  Odori,  5:30-31 
Broadened  Opportunity  for  Of- 
ficer Selection  and  Training 
Program  (BOOST),  1:14-16; 
2:3;  12:37 

Boston  National  Historical  Park, 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  6:19-24 
Boy  Scouts,  4:35 
Bridge,  Oakland/San  Francisco 
Bay,  2:9;  6:37;  10:48;  Golden 
Gate,  2:9;  4:15 

Brunswick,  Maine,  1:20-23;  3:14; 
4:17 

Budget,  2:42 

Burke,  Adm.  Arleigh,  2:41 
Burke,  class  destroyers,  Arleigh 
A.,  2:41;  12:47 
Bush,  Vice  President  George, 
3:13;  8:36;  11:22;  11:43 
Bus  discount  program,  3:36 
Byrne,  Mayor  Jane,  Chicago, 

111.,  1:41 

c 

C-130,  U.S.  Air  Force  aircraft, 
1:27 

Calderon,  Vice  Adm.  Hector, 

2:IF 

Cameroon,  4:10 
Canada,  4:29 

Career,  advancement,  (John  San- 


ford) 7:15;  NAS  Lemoore 
career  awareness  program, 
3:32;  5:32;  Navy  man  earns 
degree,  10:25;  upward  mobili- 
ty, 12:37 

Career  Re-enlistment  Objectives 
(CREO),  3:37;  changes,  8:37 
Caribbean  Swing  exercise,  2: IF; 
5:44-45 

Carrier  Air  Wing  Eight,  3:15; 

5:44 

Cartagena,  Colombia,  5:33,  45 
Cash  awards,  9:34;  9:39;  pro- 
gram, 11:12-15 

Casualty  Assistance  Calls  Pro- 
gram, 6:2-6 

Ceremonial  Guard,  U.S.  Navy, 
6:47;  11:44 

CH-46  helicopter,  4:14 
CH-53D  helicopter,  11:39 
Chagres  River,  Panama,  11:28-32 
Challenger  space  shuttle,  8:37; 
11:22 

CHAMPUS,  3:38;  9:8-9 
Chaplain,  rescue,  3:30;  first  Navy 
Catholic,  4:46 

Charles  F.  Adams-class  guided 
missile  destroyers,  12:47 
Charleston,  S.C.,  Naval 
Shipyard,  10:6;  12:11 
Charleston,  S.C.,  U.S.  Naval 
Station,  12:4;  8:33 
Chase  Field,  Texas,  7:14 
Chefs,  Navy,  11:24 
Chief  of  the  Boat,  10:10-15 
Children,  handicapped,  3:31 
Child-care  centers,  8:33 
Civilians,  1:26;  5:38;  merit  pay 
system,  11:14-15;  at  Public 
Works  Center,  11:26-27; 
11:12-15 

Churchill,  British  Prime  Minister 
Winston,  2:47;  3:46 
Civic  Action,  7:37-39 
Clinic,  Point  Mugu  family,  4:36 
CNO,  Adm.  James  D.  Watkins, 
2:41;  3:4;  3:IB;  5:41;  7:6; 

7:14;  11:43;  12:10;  12:32; 
Moral  Man;  3:37;  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity, 
8:IF;  urinalysis  topic,  9:10-12; 
spare  parts,  11:41;  CNO 
Retention  Team  2:2-5 
Coast  Guard,  U.S.,  3:12-15; 

7:IF;  9:26;  10:29-32;  11:16; 
12:38;  at  CWEST,  1:20-23 
Cobra,  helicopter,  J:14 
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Cold  Weather  Environmental 
Survival  Training,  NAS 
Brunswick,  Maine,  1:18-23; 
4:48 

Colombia,  2 : 1 F ; 5:44-45 
Combat  artist  Mike  Leahy, 
2:18-25 

Combined  Federal  Campaign, 

3:38 

Command  Advancement  Pro- 
gram, 7:14 
Computer,  1:17 
Congress,  5:2;  8:46 
Contest,  talent,  9:34 
Continental  Navy,  1:42 
Cooper,  Jackie,  11:23 
Coontz  guided  missile  destroyers, 
12:47 

Corpsmen,  medical,  8:10-15 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  12:4 
Costa  Smeralda,  Italy,  8:30 
Crane,  Lucile  Matignon  (nurse), 
8:16-17 

Crippen,  Robert,  11:22 
“Crossing  the  Line,”  36th 
parallel,  6:47;  10:48 
Crowe,  Adm.  William  J.  Jr., 
5:41;  6:35 

Cruiser-Destroyer  Group  Two, 
5:44 

Cryptologists,  10:34-39 
Cubi  Point,  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  6:13;  11:12 
Customs  inspections,  6:44 
Cyprus,  Larnaca,  12:30 

D 

Decatur,  Stephen,  2:46;  3:44; 

8:46 

DeFex,  9:31 
Denmark,  4:27-29 
Destroyer  Squadron  Four,  7:38 
Dewey,  Admiral  of  the  Navy 
George,  3:45;  5:46 
Dillingham,  Rear  Adm.  Paul  W. 
Jr.,  10:34 

“Dirty  Dozen,”  6:26-27 
Disher,  Commodore  J.S.,  3:30 
Diving,  saturation,  2:28-30;  Navy 
Experimental  Diving  Unit, 
2:29;  Mobile  Diving  Salvage 
Unit,  3:48;  4:36 
Dogs,  used  in  drug  education, 
3:14-15 

Dover  Air  Force  Base,  Del., 
12:32-35 

Dozier,  Brig.  Gen.  James  L., 

1:10 

Drugs/alcohol  abuse,  war 
against,  1:24;  3:6;  dog  used 
to  detect  drugs,  3:14-15;  drug 
use,  6:43;  interdiction, 
3:12-15;  “It’s  just  not  worth 
it,”  9:48;  see 

NDSAP/NASAP;  education 
film  available,  9:44;  regional 
drug  task  force  officers,  8:36; 
urinalysis,  6:42,  9:10-12;  see 
also  Alcohol 

Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, 3:13 

Dunn,  Rear  Adm.  Robert  F., 
5:10-14 

Dyang  Dyangan,  Indonesia,  4:14 

E 

Eagle,  lunar  module,  7:47;  moon 
walk,  10:48 


Edney,  Commodore  Leon  A., 

7:34 

Education,  7:28;  on  drugs,  1:24; 
PACE,  Tuition  Assistance 
Program,  2:26-27;  Armed  Serv- 
ices Special  Education  and 
Training  School  (ASSETS), 
12:12-13 

Elfelt,  Rear  Adm.  James  S., 

2:36;  4:10 

Elizabeth  II  (of  England),  4:IF 
Emery,  Commodore  Thomas 
R.M.,  6:34 

Engineering  Duty  Officer  School, 
11:8-10 

Enlisted  Advancements  Selection, 
2:43 

Equal  Opportunity  Program, 

Navy,  2:40 

Equatorial  Guinea,  4:10 
Erosion,  6:37 

Essex-class  ASW  aircraft  carriers, 
11:47 

Enlisted  Surface  Warfare 

Specialist,  qualifications,  9:13 
Exchange/commissary,  8:37; 
NavSubBase  Bangor,  Maine, 
8:20 

Exocet  missile,  9:41 
Expedition  of  1838-1842,  The 
Great  U.S.,  1:43 
Explorer  I,  7:11 
Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal 
Unit,  11:7;  One,  2:9;  Two, 

1:27 

F 

F-4  Phantom,  2:45;  3:48;  F-4H 
Phantom  II,  5:47 
F-14  Tomcat,  6:8,  11:47 
Faith,  space  capsule,  5:47 
Family,  Navy,  3:4;  8:IB;  9:39; 
Newman’s  Navy,  3:18; 
keeping  it  in  the  family,  11:23; 
on  same  ship,  policy,  3:10 
Family  Service  Centers,  1:2-5 
Farragut,  Admiral  David  G., 

4:46;  7:46-47 

Feinstein,  Mayor  Dianne,  1 : IF; 
2:8-11 

Flag,  American,  2:46;  “Dont 
Tread  On  Me,”  12:6 
Fleet  Aviation  Specialized  Opera- 
tional Training  Group,  Atlan- 
tic, Brunswick,  Maine  detach- 
ment, 1:20;  NAS  Moffet 
Field,  Calif.,  8:26 
Fleet  Logistics  Support  Squadron 
24,  12:30 

Fleet  Mine  Warfare  Training 
Center,  Charleston,  S.C.,  5:42 
Fleet  Satellite  Communications 
System,  8:38 

Fleet  Training  Center,  Norfolk, 
Va.,  3:38 

Fleet  Training  Group,  at  Guan- 
tanamo Bay,  Cuba,  9:20-26; 
San  Diego,  12:14-17 
Fleet  Week  ’82,  1:IF;  2:8-11 
Fletcher,  Capt.  Ray,  1:34-39 
Flight  training  program,  3:33 
Foley,  Adm.  Sylvester  R.  Jr., 

2:10;  2:39 

Folk  dancing,  5:30-31 
Forrestal-class  aircraft  carriers, 
11:47 

Forrest  Sherman-class  destroyers, 
12:47 


Fort  Myer,  Arlington,  Va., 
murals,  3:30 

Fowler,  Vice  Adm.  E.B.  Jr.,  1:31 
France,  4:29 

Freedom  Pennant  ’82  exercise, 
5:43 

Fraud,  Waste  and  Abuse,  1:31; 
3:48;  10:2-6 

G 

Gabon,  4:10 
Gabriel  missile,  9:41 
Gambia,  4:10 

Gearing-class  destroyers,,  12:47 
Gemayel,  Bashir  and  Amin, 

12:29  (Lebanese  president- 
elects) 

Germany,  Federal  Rep.  of,  4:29 
Ghent,  Belgium,  2:21-22 
Giordano,  Rear  Adm.  Andrew 
A.,  1:31;  6:34 

Glenn,  Lt.  Col.  John  H.  Jr., 

2:46 

Good  Neighbor  Policy,  9:30 
Great  Lakes  Cruise  1982,  1:40-41 
Great  White  Fleet,  2:46-47 
Guadalcanal,  in  1943,  2:47 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  U.S. 

Naval  Base,  5:46;  9:20-30 
Guinea-Bissau,  4:10 
Guinea,  4:10 

H 

Habib,  Special  U.S.  Envoy  Philip 
C.,  12:28 

Halsey,  Fleet  Adm.  William  F., 
3:9;  3:28-29;  8:46;  12:46 
Hampton  Roads  Naval  Museum, 
7:13 

Handicapped,  award  winner, 

1:26;  5:38;  Special  Olympics, 
12:38 

Harlow,  Rear  Adm.  David  L., 
10:7-9;  4:30 

Harpoon  missile,  2:39,45; 

3:17;  5:33;  9:40-43;  11:4; 

12:47 

Harrier,  VMA  231,  4:20-26 
Harrier,  AV-8,  5:43 
Harris,  Willie,  8:26 
Hartington,  Rear  Adm.  Pauline 
M.,  7:7 

Hawkeyes,  E-2C,  3:12;  5:13; 

11:47 

Hays,  Adm.  Ronald  J.,  10:34 
Hayward,  Adm.  Thomas  B., 

3:20;  5:41;  9:10 
Hayward  Hall,  5:41 
Health,  benefits,  3:38 
Helicopter  Anti-submarine 
Squadron  Three,  11:7 
Helicopter  Marine  Medium  261, 
12:28 

Hellcats,  VF  88,  8:46 
Herberger,  Rear  Adm.  Albert  J., 
2:3 

Hercules,  KC-130,  11:39 
Hernandez,  Commodore  Diego 
E.,  7:41 

Herrington,  Assistant  SecNav 
John  S.,  2:11 

Hispanics,  Navy,  7:40-43;  12:48 
Holland,  John  P.,  4:47 
Honduras,  2:IF;  5:44-45 
Hong  Kong,  7:29-31 
Honors,  Navy,  7:8-10 
Hopper,  Capt.  Grace,  2:48;  3:48; 
7:7 


Horne,  Rear  Adm.  Charles  F. 

Ill,  5:39 

Hornet,  F/A  18,  11:38-39 
Hotline,  Department  of  Defense, 
10:2-6 

Housing,  NavSubBase,  Bangor, 
Maine,  8:19-20;  Calif.,  5:22 
Hull,  Capt.  Isaac,  6:25 
Hurricane  Alberto,  8:24 
Hydrofoils,  2:44-45 

I 

Incentive  Awards  Program,  2:38; 
11:14-15 

Incorporated  Mexican-American 
Government  Employees, 
Baltimore,  Md.r7:41 
Indian  Ocean,  deployment,  4:IB 
Ingalls  Shipbuilding,  Pascagoula, 
Miss.,  12:46 
Insecticide,  5:32 

Inter-American  Defense  College, 
11:22 

Intruder,  A-6,  11:47 
Invasion  of  Normandy,  6:41 
Invention,  scraper,  1:27 
Isle  of  Man,  12:18-19 
Ivory  Coast,  4:10 

J 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  3:14;  8:33 
Japan,  5:30-31;  12:40-41 
Japanese  Maritime  Self  Defense 
Force,  6:10-12 
Jefferson,  Donald,  6:14-17 
Jewish  community  (1982)  “Pride 
in  Navy  Day,”  2:36 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  9:3-5 
Joint  military  exercise,  8:9 
Jones,  Capt.  John  Paul,  2:46-47; 

3:48;  4:46;  7:9;  7:46;  9:46 
Judge  Advocate  General,  6:2-5; 
8:39 

K 

Karoley  brothers,  6:7 
KC-135,  U.S.  Air  Force,  2:IB 
Kearnes,  Rear  Adm.  William  A. 

Jr.,  2:21;  4:26,29 
Keflavik,  Iceland,  U.S.  Naval 
Station,  8:33 

Kelley,  Marine  Commandant 
General  Paul  X.,  12:23,32,35 
Kennedy,  John  F.,  quote,  2:35 
Key  West,  Fla.,  2:36 
Kidd-class  destroyers,  12:47 
Kilcline,  Vice  Adm.  Thomas  J., 
7:36 

Kingsville,  Texas,  8:33 
Kissinger,  Henry,  4:6 
Kuhn,  ETCM  (SS)  Ray  R., 
10:14-15 

L 

La  Maddalena,  Italy,  8:28-32; 
12:36 

LAMPS,  9:42 

Lari  Larian,  Indonesia,  4:14 
Laundry,  USS  Blue  Ridge  (LCC 
19),  9:35 

LDO/CWO  programs,  2:3;  8:38; 
12:2-7 

Leadership  and  Management 
Seminar,  4:34 

Lehman,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
John  F.,  2:41;  3:13;  3:38; 
8:36;  12:26-27 
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Lemoore,  Calif.,  3:32;  6:43; 

8:33;  9:16-19 
Liberia,  4:10 

Libraries,  shipboard,  4:40-43 
Limon,  Costa  Rica,  7:37 
Loans,  defaulters,  11:41 
Lodges,  Navy,  4:30 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  5:18-25 
Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard, 

5:19;  Jl:13 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  5:19-20 
Los  Angeles-class  attack  sub- 
marine, 12:10 

Luce,  Commodore  Stephen  B., 
12:44 

Lyons,  Vice  Adm.  James  A., 
4:28-29;  6:16 

M 

MacArthur,  Gen.  Douglas,  9:46 
Macedon,  Victoria,  9:36 
MacKay,  Rear  Adm.  Gerald  W., 
12:40 

MacNamera’s  Lace,  10:40-41 
Mahan,  Alfred  Thayer,  12:9 
Mail  Buoy,  2:48  (history) 
Malaysia,  policy  on  drug  use, 
6:43 

Malibu,  Calif.,  5:19-25 
Manila,  1:25 

Manpower,  military,  3:37 
March  of  Dimes,  6:42;  9:38 
Mare  Island,  Vallejo,  Calif., 

U.S.  Naval  Station,  8:33 
Mare  Island,  Calif.,  Naval 
Shipyard,  12:11 
Marine  Corps,  2:47;  4:20-29; 
4:31;  5:2-5;  5:43;  6:17;  7:IF; 
8:40-41;  at  CWEST,  1:20-23; 
at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba, 
9:20-30;  11:39;  in  Beirut, 
12:22-35;  MAU  24,  12:23-31; 
MAU  32,  12:28;  MAU  Serv- 
ice Support  Group,  12:26; 
Battalion  Landing  Team  1/8 
headquarters,  12:32 
Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  El 
Toro,  Calif.,  5:25 
Marine  Corps  Base,  Quantico, 
Va.,  8:34 

Marine  Corps  Logistics  Base, 
Barstow,  Calif.,  11:13 
Marine  Corps  War  Memorial, 
Arlington,  Va.,  2:47 
Marine  Medium  Helicopter 
Squadron  162,  12:23 
Martin,  Vice  Adm.  Edward  H., 
12:30 

Massachusetts  (BB  59)  Memorial, 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  3:20 
Matadi,  Zaire,  4:9-13 
MCPON,  3:2-6;  senior  enlisted 
adviser,  1:42 

Medal,  Navy  Commendation, 
1:31;  2:36;  11:43;  of  Honor, 
STB;  6:29;  Moreell,  7:12; 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps, 

5:13;  9:37;  11:16-17 
Medical  Corps,  1:34-39 
Medical,  3:38;  preventive 
medicine  technician,  1 :25 
Mekar  ’82  exercise,  8:9 
Memorial  Foundation,  U.S. 

Navy,  5:32 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  3:34-35;  8:33 
Merchant  Marine  Academy,  5:16 
Meridian,  Miss.,  1:24;  8:33 
Midway-class  carriers,  1 1 :47 


Military  Airlift  Command,  2:40 
Military  Cash  Awards  Program, 
11:12 

Military  Sealift  Command,  1:32; 
2:18-25;  2:37;  5:16;  10:33; 
11:23 

Military  Selective  Service  Act, 
6:42 

Military  Volunteer  Leader  of  the 
Year  1981,  2:36 

Military  Working  Dog  Training 
Center,  Lackland  AFB, 

Texas,  3:14-15 
Miramar,  Calif.,  12:6-7 
Mitscher,  Rear  Adm.  Marc  A., 
3:28 

Mobile  Medical  Augmentation 
Readiness  Team,  in  Beirut, 
12:26 

Model,  of  Puget  Sound  (AD  38), 
5:39 

Moffet  Field,  Calif.,  1:5;  8:26 
Molders,  4:32-33 
Mombasa,  Kenya,  11:11 
Moranville,  Rear  Adm.  Kendall 
E„  5:44-45 

Mount  Suribachi,  2:47 
Mulloy,  Rear  Adm.  Paul  J., 

7:41;  9:10-12 

Multinational  Peacekeeping 

Force,  Lebanon,  Beirut,  6:42; 
7:44;  12:22-31 
Mundy,  Marine  Brigadier 
General  Carl  E.  Jr.,  7:41 
Murawski,  Lt.  Col.  Tom  H., 
“Just  Plain  English,”  9:14-15 
Museum,  Constitution,  6:21,25; 

Hampton  Roads,  7:13 
Music,  jazz,  3:7 
Mustin,  Rear  Adm.  Henry  C., 
10:3-4 

N 

NASAP/NDSAP  program,  1:24; 

4:18;  10:27;  12:2-7 
National  Naval  Medical  Center, 
Bethesda,  Md.,  1:36 
National  Space  Technology 
Laboratory  Station,  Miss., 
1:17 

Naval  Academy,  1:14-16;  6:13; 
6:41;  7:32-36;  sailing, 

11:18-21 

Naval  Academy  Preparatory 
School,  Newport,  R.I.,  1:16; 
6:13;  12:39 

Naval  Air  Engineering  Center, 
Lakehurst,  N.J.,  11:13 
Naval  Air  Facility,  Atsugi, 

Japan,  5:30-31 

Naval  Air  Propulsion  Center, 
Trenton,  N.J.,  11:13 
Naval  Air  Rework  Facility, 
Cherry  Point,  N.C.,  4:34; 
Norfolk,  Va.,  11:13;  North 
Island,  Calif.,  8:26;  Pen- 
sacola, Fla.,  1:26 
Naval  Amphibious  School,  Little 
Creek,  Va.,  8:35;  10:33;  Cor- 
onado, Calif.,  5:40 
Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda, 
Calif.,  1:4;  Bermuda,  4:37; 
Brunswick,  Maine,  1:20-23; 
3:14;  4:17;  8:33;  Chase  Field, 
Texas,  7:14;  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas,  12:4;  Cubi  Point, 

R.P.,  6:13;  11:12;  Agana, 
Guam,  12:7;  Jacksonville, 


Fla.,  3:14;  8:33;  Key  West, 
Fla.,  2:36;  Kingsville,  Texas, 
8:33;  Lemoore,  Calif.,  3:32; 
6:43;  8:33;  9:16-19;  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  3:34-35;  8:33;  Meri- 
dian, Miss.,  1:24;  8:33; 
Miramar,  Calif.,  12:6-7;  Mof- 
fet Field,  Calif.,  1:5;  8:26; 
North  Island,  San  Diego, 

2:38;  4:14;  Oceana,  Va.,  6:8; 
7:16;  11:16-17;  Pensacola, 

Fla.,  1:24;  3:33;  7:IF; 

8:34-35;  in  1914,  1:42;  South 
Weymouth,  Mass.,  2:16-17; 
5:13;  Terminal  Island,  Calif., 
5:21;  Whidbey  Island,  Wash., 
11:12;  Whiting  Field,  Milton, 
Fla.,  1:24;  12:5;  Willow 
Grove,  Pa.,  6:7 

Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Patuxent 
River,  Md.,  2:38;  11:36-39 
Naval  Air  Training  Command, 
1:24;  3:36 

Naval  Astronautics  Group,  8:38 
Naval  Audiovisual  Center,  Wash. 
D.C.,  12:7 

Naval  Audit  Service,  10:6 
Naval  Beach  Group  Two,  Naval 
Amphibious  Base,  Little 
Creek,  Va.,  4:48;  12:25-26 
Naval  Civil  Engineering 

Laboratory,  Port  Hueneme, 
Calif.,  6:35 

Naval  Construction  Training 
Center,  Port  Hueneme, 

Calif.,  6:34 

Naval  Diving  and  Salvage  Train- 
ing Center,  Panama  City, 

Fla.,  4:36 

Naval  Education  and  Training 
Center,  Newport,  R.I.,  5:13; 
7:14;  8:35;  12:39 
Naval  Education  and  Training 
Program  Development 
Center,  Pensacola,  Fla., 
4:42-43 

Naval  Electronic  Systems 

Engineering  Center,  Vallejo, 
Calif.,  4:34 

Naval  Electronic  Systems  Com- 
mand, 2:37 

Naval  Enlisted  Reserve  Associa- 
tion, 11:43 

Naval  Facilities  Engineering 
Command,  7:12;  Western 
Division,  6:37 

Naval  Health  Research  Center, 
San  Diego,  10:16 
Naval  Historical  Center,  8:39 
Naval  Hospital,  Balboa,  9:8;  San 
Diego,  5 : IF;  8:35 
Naval  Inactive  Ship  Maintenance 
Facility  Detachment, 
Philadelphia,  11:6 
Naval  Investigative  Service, 

1:7-13;  1:31;  10:4-5 
Naval  Legal  Service  Office, 

Calif.,  5:22 

Naval  Material  Command,  6:15; 
10:6 

Naval  Medical  Research  Institute, 
9:32-33 

Naval  Military  Personnel  Com- 
mand, 2:41-43;  3:37-38;  5:11; 
6:2-4;  10:7-9;  “people  pro- 
grams,” 10:9 

Naval  Mobile  Construction  Bat- 
talion, No.  1,  9:39;  No.  3, 


9:1B;  No.  4,  3:42-43;  No.  5 
(Bermuda  Detail)  4:37;  No. 

133,  6:35 

Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Pro- 
gram, 12:10-11 
Naval  Ocean  Research  and 
Development  Activity,  1:17 
Naval  Ocean  System  Center,  San 
Diego,  6:15 

Naval  Ordnance  Station,  Indian 
Head,  Md.,  10:6;  Louisville, 
Ky.,  10:42-45 

Naval  Postgraduate  School, 
Monterey,  Calif.,  5:33;  6:46; 
8:38 

Naval  Regional  Medical  Center, 
Charleston,  S.C.,  6:9;  7:38; 
Oakland,  Calif.,  8:25; 

11:26-27;  Port  Hueneme, 
Calif.,  4:36;  Long  Beach, 

5:25;  Naples,  Italy,  8:32;  New 
London,  Conn.,  8:15;  San 
Diego,  4:36 

Naval  Regional  Dental  Center, 
Calif.,  5:22 

Naval  Ship  Research  and 

Development  Center,  David 
W.  Taylor,  Bethesda,  Md., 
4:34;  7:12 

Naval  Research  Laboratory, 

Washington,  D.C.,  5:38;  7:11; 
7:14;  11:15 

Naval  Reserve,  6:7;  chief  of, 
5:10-14;  Readiness  Command 
Region  Six,  5:15-17; 

Helicopter  Anti-submarine 
Squadron  74,  NAS  South 
Weymouth,  Mass.,  5:13;  7:7; 
NROTC,  1:14 

Naval  Reserve  Center,  Calif., 

5:22 

Naval  Reserve  Command, 

5:11-14 

Naval  School  of  Health  Services, 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  8:15 
Naval  Sea  Corps  Cadet  Program, 
4:37;  11:45 

Naval  Sea  Support  Center,  Ports- 
mouth, Va.,  11:13 
Naval  Sea  Systems  Command, 
2:21;  11:9 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity, 
Chesapeake,  Va.,  7:14 
Misawa,  Japan,  4:34 
Naval  Security  Station,  10:34-39 
Naval  Ship  Systems  Engineering 
Station,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
11:13 

Naval  Space  Command,  8:38 
Naval  Space  Surveillance  System, 
Dahlgren,  Va.,  2:48;  4:47; 
8:38 

Naval  Station,  Adak,  Alaska, 
8:33;  Charleston,  S.C.,  12:4; 
Keflavik,  Iceland,  8:33;  Long 
Beach,  5:20-25;  Mare  Island, 
Vallejo,  Calif.,  8:33;  Norfolk, 
Va.,  2:36;  8:33;  Rodman, 
Panama,  11:28-35;  Roosevelt 
Roads,  R.P.,  3:14;  Rota, 
Spain,  9:IB;  Seattle,  Wash., 
3:33;  Treasure  Island,  San 
Francisco,  6:37 
Naval  Sea  Group  Activity, 
Chesapeake,  Va.,  7:14 
Naval  Submarine  Base,  Bangor, 
Maine,  8:18-22;  Kings  Bay, 
Ga.,  8:33;  New  London, 
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Conn.,  7:14;  Pearl  Harbor, 
11:12 

Naval  Submarine  Support  Facili- 
ty, New  London,  Conn., 

7:14;  11:13 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Norfolk, 
Va.,  3:39;  San  Diego,  Calif., 
4:34 

Naval  Support  Activity,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  8:33 
Naval  Surface  Force,  Atlantic 
Fleet,  12:25 

Naval  Surface  Weapons  Center, 
Silver  Spring,  Md.,  6:14-17; 
Dahlgren,  Va.,  11:6 
Naval  Technical  Training  Center, 
Corry  Station,  Pensacola  Fla., 
3:33;  Millington,  Tenn., 
8:40-41 

Naval  Technical  Training  Com- 
mand, 2:28-30 
Naval  Telecommunications 
Center,  Calif.,  5:22 
Naval  Training  Center,  Great 
Lakes,  111,  6:38;  Orlando, 

Fla.,  7:7;  San  Diego,  7:14; 
12:4 

Naval  Undersea  Warfare 

Engineering  Station,  Keyport, 
Wash.,  7:14 

Naval  War  College,  4:2-7;  9:46; 
10:24 

Naval  Weapons  Center,  China 
Lake,  Calif.,  5:25 
Naval  Weapons  Station,  Seal 
Beach,  Calif.,  4:34;  5:25 
Navy  Apprenticeship  Program, 
2:27 

Navy  Bluejacket  Memorial 
Statue,  NETC,  Newport, 

R.I.,  12:39 
Navy  Campus,  2:27 
Navy  Hymn,  10:IF 
Navy  League,  2:11 
Navy  Medical  Training  Program, 
5:42 

Navy  Pacific  Missile  Test  Range, 
5:33 

Navy,  Pride  in  the  Navy,  2:36; 

7:48;  re-established,  6:40 
Navy  Public  Works  Center,  San 
Diego,  5:40;  San  Francisco 
Bay,  Calif.,  1:27;  6:37;  11:27; 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  4:34 
Navy  Resale  and  Service  Support 
Office,  8:37 

Navy  Relief  Society,  1:26;  7:15 
Navy  Science  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, 6:14-17 

Navy  Support  Office,  La  Mad- 
dalena,  Italy,  12:36 
Netherlands,  4:29 
New  York  City,  9:45 
Nigeria,  4:10 

Nimitz,  Fleet  Adm.  Chester  W., 
4:4;  8:47;  9:46;  11:46 
Nimitz-class  aircraft  carriers, 
11:46-47 

Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard,  2:48; 

4:34;  8:2;  12:11 
Norfolk,  Va.,  U.S.  Naval  Sta- 
tion, 2:36;  8:33 
North  American  Aerospace 

Defense  Command,  Dahlgren, 
Va.,  4:47 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, 2:18;  4:20-30;  meeting, 
5:17;  5:41;  6:35;  exercise. 


11:2;  11:29;  Autumn  Forge 
maneuvers,  2:22 
North  Island,  San  Diego,  2:38; 
4:14 

North  Pole,  8:47;  12:20-21 
Northern  Wedding  ’82  exercise, 
4:27-29;  8:9 
Norway,  4:29 

Nuclear  Submarine  Medicine 
Technician,  8:10-15 
Nurse  Corps,  Navy,  5:IF;  5:47; 
7:7;  World  War  I,  8:16-17 

o 

Oceana,  Va.,  6:8;  7:16;  11:16-17 
Ocean,  pressure,  6:35;  research, 
1:17 

Office  of  the  Naval  Inspector 
General,  10:2-6 

Office  of  Naval  Research,  1:17 
Officer  Candidate  School, 
Newport,  R.I.,  6:34;  12:39 
Officers,  named  to  shuttle  crew, 
8:37;  transfer/redesignation, 
6:43 

Ohio-class  ballastic  missile  sub- 
marines, 8:19-22 
Oilers,  AO  177  class,  8:8-9 
Olympics,  special  summer,  12:38 
“On  the  Roof  Gang,’’  10:34-39 
Operations,  Overlord,  6:41;  Nep- 
tune, 6:41;  Thunderbolt,  3:12; 
Short  Engagement,  2:18;  Mar- 
ket Time  (Vietnam  era),  2:37 
Orion,  P-3,  1:17;  2:16;  3:14;  4:10 
Osborn  brothers,  7:12 
O’Shea,  Cmdr.  David,  6:39 
“Our  Address,”  8:48 
OV-10  Broncos,  4:23,29 

P 

Pacific  Missile  Test  Center,  Point 
Mugu,  Calif.,  12:36 
Palau,  Italy,  12:36 
Palmer,  Rear  Adm.  Frederick  F., 
5:12 

Panama  Canal,  11:28-35 
Pattya  Beach,  1:28-30 
Pay  and  allowances,  overpay- 
ment, 4:30 

Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  Naval 
Shipyard,  12:11 
Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  U.S. 

Naval  Base,  12:12-13 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  1:24;  3:33;  7:IF; 

8:34-35;  in  1914,  1:42 
Perry-class  guided  missile 
frigates,  6:33 

Perry,  Commodore  Matthew  C. 

(in  1853),  12:40-41 
Perry,  Oliver  Hazard,  9:47 
Personnel,  Exchange,  U.S.  Navy, 
2:36;  with  Japanese  ship, 
6:10-12;  FY  83  update,  8:38 
Phalanx  weapons  system,  3:17; 
10:45;  11:3 

Physical  fitness,  Navy,  2:41; 
3:40-43;  4:30;  5:34-37;  USS 
Saipan  (LHA  2),  8:2-5;  9:45; 
SPARTEN,  10:16-17 
Physical  Readiness  Program, 

8:2-5 

Poem,  “Sister,”  9:48 
Pohang,  South  Korea,  4:35 
Point  Mugu,  Calif.,  8:25 
Polaris  missile,  8:19-22 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  Naval 
Shipyard,  1:31;  2:48;  6:27; 


8:48;  12:11 
Portugal,  4:29 
Poseidon  missile,  8:22 
Preventive  medicine  technician, 
1:25 

Project  Handclasp,  4:35;  11:25 
Prowler,  EA-6B,  11:37 
Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard, 
Bremerton,  Wash.,  2:39; 

12:11 

R 

Radio,  AN/PRC-94(A),  11:12 
Rangeley  Training  Facility,  NAS 
Brunswick,  Maine,  1:20 
Rating,  3:37;- ocean  systems  tech- 
nician, 4:30;  Nuclear  Subma- 
rine Medicine  Technician 
(HM-8402),  8:10-15;  store- 
keeper, 3:39;  boatswain’s 
mates,  12:48 

Ray,  Lt.  Col  Charles  Robert, 

1:10 

READEX  ’82  exercise,  2:37 
Reagan,  President  Ronald, 
3:13,15;  3:22-28;  6:30-31; 

8:36;  9:5;  9:39;  11:29 
Recreation  program,  4:30 
Recruiters,  5:33;  6:47;  of  the 
year,  4:38-39 

Recruit  Training  Command, 
Orlando,  Fla.,  2:12-15; 

7:19-27;  San  Diego,  10:16; 
12:42-45 

Re-enlistments,  2:12-15;  3:37 
Reforger  exercise,  2:18-25 
RefTra,  USS  Cleveland  (LPD  7), 
12:14-17 

Republic  of  the  Philippines,  Um- 
ingan,  11:25 

Rescue,  1:32-33;  of  scrolls,  3:30; 
by  USS  Truett  (FF  1095), 

3:38;  6:34;  Navy  medic  team, 
8'25 

Reserves,  2:16-17;  3:30;  5:10-17; 
5:22-25;  5:33;  8:39;  Fleet 
Reserve  Association,  8:48; 
11:43;  reservist  earns  silver 
cutlasses,  9:13;  reservist  visits 
Iowa  (BB  61),  11:2-5;  Naval 
Mobile  Construction  Battalion 
23,  3:30;  11:34-35;  Naval 
Construction  Brigade,  5:16; 
Readiness  Command  Region 
Six,  5:15;  Patrol  Wing,  Atlan- 
tic, 2:16-17 

Retention,  2:2-5;  and  recruiting, 
3:37 

Reutter  brothers,  3:18-19 
Rice,  Midshipman  Christopher, 
6:13 

Ricketts,  Commodore  Myron  V., 
11:9 

Rickover,  Adm.  Hyman  G.,  7:7; 
9:46;  12:10-11 

Rodman,  Panama,  U.S.  Naval 
Station,  11:28-35 
Roosevelt  Roads,  R.P.,  U.S. 

Naval  Station,  3:14 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  2:47;  5:46 
Rosenthal,  Joe,  2:47 
Rota,  Spain,  U.S.  Naval  Station, 
9:IB 

S 

S-3  Viking,  11:47 

Sailing,  8:24;  Naval  Academy, 


11:18-21;  on  the  Astral,  6:13; 
sailboat  salvage,  4:37;  the 
Tarpleys,  12:48 

Sailors  of  the  Year,  1982,  3:48; 
1983,  11:42-45 

Salazar,  Rear  Adm.  Cipriano, 

2:36 

Sanders,  MCPON  Billy  C.,  3:2-6 
San  Clemente,  Calif.  5:19-25; 

5:40 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  5:19-25 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  2:8-11; 

5:22 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  5:19-25 
Santa  Cruz,  Costa  Rica,  9:39 
Sardinia,  Italy,  12:36 
Savings  bonds,  4:19 
Scholarships,  Rhodes,  3:IF 
Scientists,  Navy,  6:14-17 
Seabees,  3:42-45;  4:37;  9:39; 

9: IB;  11:34-35 
Seabee  insignia,  3:44 
SEAL  teams,  1:42;  11:30 
Sea  King,  SH-3,  11:7;  11:47; 

H-3,  11:16-17;  11:39 
Sea  Knight,  CH-46,  12:23 
Seasprite,  SH-2  helicopter,  12:47 
Search  and  Rescue  Unit,  Guan- 
tanamo Bay,  Cuba,  9:26; 

NAS  Oceana,  Va.,  11:16-17 
Sea  Songs,  5:26-29 
Seattle,  Wash.,  U.S.  Naval  Sta- 
tion, 3:33 

Second  Fleet,  6:15-17 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  1:15;  in 
1909,  8:46 

Selective  Re-enlistment  Bonus, 
2:5;  2:42;  3:5-6;  5:33;  6:44-45 
Selective  Service,  6:42 
Senegal,  Africa,  4:10 
Senior  Enlisted  Academy,  2:48 
Service,  Rear  Adm.  James  E., 
4:2-7 

Service  School  Command,  Great 
Lakes,  111.,  10:27 
Seventh  Fleet,  1:28-30;  3:7;  5:8; 

5:41;  entertainment,  4:IB 
Sexual  harassment  policy,  3:36 
Shea,  Rear  Adm.  Frances  Teresa, 
5:47 

Shore  Bombardment  Area,  San 
Clemente,  Calif.,  5:40 
Shore  Intermediate  Maintenance 
Activity,  9:25;  Mayport,  Fla., 
10:23 

Shugart,  Rear  Adm.  Kenneth  L., 
3:46 

Sierra  Leone,  Africa,  4:10 
Silver  Dolphins,  8:10-15 
Sister  poem,  9:48 
Skate-class  submarines,  11:12 
Skyhawks,  A-4,  12:39;  A-6,  5:43; 

TA-4J,  3:33 
Skytrain,  C-9B,  9:34 
Somalia,  Mogadishu,  11:11 
South  Florida  Task  Force, 
3:13-14;  8:36 

South  Weymouth,  Mass,  2:16-17; 
5:13 

Spare  parts  pricing,  11:41 
Sports,  marathon,  3:32;  wrestl- 
ing, 8:34-35;  boxing,  10:26; 
umpire,  10:24 

Spruance-class  destroyers,  10:22; 
12:46 

Spruance,  Rear  Adm.  Raymond 
A.,  3:28-29;  12:46-47 
Sputniks  I & II,  7:11 
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Stalin,  Joseph,  2:47 
Stevenson,  Rear  Adm.  Neil  M., 
12:32 

Styx  missile,  9:41 
Super  Stallion,  CH-53E,  11:39; 
12:30 

Subic  Bay  Naval  Facility,  R.P., 
1:25;  1:32 

Submarine  Force,  U.S.  Pacific 
Fleet,  2:38 

Submarine  Group  Eight,  12:IB 
Submarine  Refit  Training  Group, 
La  Maddalena,  Italy,  12:IB 
Sullivan  brothers,  3:8-11 
Sultana  Shoals,  1:32 
Supervisor  of  Shipbuilding,  Con- 
version and  Repair,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  11:13;  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  4:34 

Swarztrauber,  Rear  Adm.  Sayre 
A.,  11:22 

T 

TF-41  aircraft,  11:12 
T-44A  King  Air,  12:6 
Tactical  Squadron  21,  Detach- 
ment Mike,  Little  Creek,  Va., 
12:30 

Tankers,  T-5,  11:23 
Tarawa-class  amphibious  assault 
ships,  4:26 

Taxes,  savings,  2:6-7;  tax  break, 
2:40;  easing  tax  bite,  4:48 
Team  Spirit  ’82  exercise,  1:33; 

’83  exercise,  8:9 
Tela,  Honduras,  7:37 
Terminal  Island,  Calif.,  5:21 
Terrorism,  1:7-13 
Third  Fleet,  5:33 
Tiger,  F11F-1,  9:46 
Todd  Shipyard,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  1 1 : IF 
Togo,  4:10 

Togo  Togo,  Indonesia,  4:14 
Tomahawk  missile,  2:41;  3:17 
Torah  scrolls,  rescue,  3:30 
Training,  AD  course,  8:40-41; 
CWEST,  1:18-23;  6:48;  Mess 
Management  Specialist  “A” 
School,  11:24;  National  Ap- 
prenticeship Program,  9:37; 
Recruit  Training,  7:18-27; 
seagoing,  4:37;  SCORE,  9:44; 
SHOBA,  5:40 

Training  Squadron  Two,  12:5; 

Four,  3:33;  7:12 
Treasure  Island,  San  Francisco, 
U.S.  Naval  Station,  6:37 
Triad,  5:46 

Trident,  4:47;  6:39;  7:34;  8:19 
Trident  Training  Facility,  Refit 
Facility,  8:21 
Trojan,  T-28,  12:6 
Truxton-Decatur  Naval  Museum, 
Wash,  D.C.,  7:13 
Tuition  Assistance  Program, 
2:26-27 

Turbo  Mentor,  T-34C,  12:5 
Tuttle,  Rear  Adm.  Jerry  O.,  8:9 
Typhoon  Pamela,  1976,  12:6 

u 

UDT  teams,  1:42;  11:30 
Uniforms,  3:4;  in  1776,  9:46;  in 
' 1817,  9:47;  correction,  2:48; 

liberty  cuffs,  7:48;  military 
(for  travel),  2:40 


Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice,  12:9 

United  Effort  ’82  exercise,  4:29 
United  Kingdom,  4:29 
UNITAS  XXII  exercise,  2:36; 

XXIII  exercise,  4:10 
Up  With  People,  10:46-47 
Urinalysis,  6:42;  9:10-12 
U.S.  Naval  Forces,  Lajes  Field, 
Azores,  2:16-17;  Japan, 
12:40-41 

U.S.  Navy  Band,  3:34-35 

V 

Vanguard,  Project,  5:46-47; 

Vanguard  I,  7:11 
Venezuela,  2:IF;  2:36;  5:44-45 
VERITAS  V,  6:35 
Vessey,  Gen.  John  W.  Jr.,  4:7; 
6:38;  9:2-7 

Veterans,  British  Pensacola,  3:46 
Viking  rocket,  5:46 
Viking,  S-3,  11:47 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial, 
2:31-35 

V/STOL,  AV-8A,  4:20-26;  ASW 
aircraft,  12:47 

w 

War,  of  1812,  5:28;  6:25; 

6:40-41;  9:47;  Spanish-Amer- 
ican  War,  2:46;  5:46;  9:30; 
9:47;  World  War  II,  7:47; 
8:46-47 

Warfare,  anti-air,  sub,  4:27-29; 
riverine/jungle,  11:28-35; 
anti-submarine,  12:46 
Weapons  Systems  Acquisition 
Management,  5:32 
Weinberger,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  W.,  3:37 
West  African  Training  Cruise 
’82,  4:9-13 

Whidbey  Island,  Wash.,  11:12 
Whiting  Field,  Milton,  Fla.,  1:24; 
12:5 

Wilkes,  Lt.  Charles,  1:43 
Williams,  Rear  Adm.  James  D., 
1:41;  7:41 

Williams,  Adm.  J.G.  Jr.,  1:31; 
3:33 

Willow  Grove,  Pa.,  6:7 
Women,  at  Annapolis,  7:32-36; 
8:39;  9:34;  black,  6:8-9;  first 
officer,  7:3;  chronology,  7:7; 
career,  7:16-17;  in  medicine, 
1:25;  4:36;  at  RTC  Orlando, 
Fla.,  7:18-27;  role  in  Navy, 
11:40;  WAVES,  7:2-7; 
LDO/CWO  careers,  12:2-7 
World  War  II,  2:47;  3:9;  3:44-46; 
4:17;  6:39;  6:41;  7:3-5;  7:47; 
8:46-47;  “Marianas  Turkey 
Shoot,”  3:28;  9:46;  12:46 

X 

XV-15  experimental  aircraft,  2:31 

Y 

Yalta  Conference,  2:47 
Yokosuka,  Japan,  U.S.  Naval 
Base,  12:41 

Z 

Zambales,  1:25 

Zech,  Vice  Adm.  Lando  W.  Jr., 
7:41 


Zobel,  Rear  Adm.  William  M., 
6:35;  7:12 


Ships  and  Squadrons 
A 

Acadia  (AD  42),  11:11 
Ajax  (AR  6),  5:8-9;  9:34 
Alabama  (SSBN  731),  10:14 
Alert  (1812),  8:46 
Alfred  (1876),  7:46 
Alliance  (1785),  3:40;  6:40; 

(1779),  3:48;  7:46 
America  (74-gun  ship),  7:46 
America  (CV  66),  2:21;  9:IF 
Antelope  (PG  86),  6:47 
Antietam,  5:47 

Anti-submarine  squadron,  32, 

9: IF ; Three,  11:7 
Aquila  (PHM  4),  2:44-45 
Aries  (PHM  5),  2:39 
Arizona  (BB  39),  3:10 
Arkansas  (CGN  41),  2:IF;  5:44; 
8*25’  9*38 

Asakaze,  JDF  (DDG  169),  6:10 
Ashtabula  (AO  51),  5:41 
Aspro  (SSN  648),  12:20-21 
Atlanta  (SSN  712),  6:8 
Attack  Squadron  93,  2:37;  attack 
squadrons  34,46,72,  9:IF 
Austin  (LPD  4),  12:24 
Aware  (Australian  ship),  4:15 
Aylwin  (FF  1081),  11:45 

B 

Bainbridge  (CGN  25),  4:IB;  8:35 
Barney  (DDG  6),  9:38 
Belknap  (CG  26),  2:21 
Belleau  Wood  (LHA  3),  6:IF; 

8:27;  10:46-47 
Bergall  (SSN  667),  10:14-15 
Birmingham,  7:47 
Blakely  (FF  1072),  4:9 
Blue  Ridge  (LCC  19),  1:29;  5:31; 
9:35 

Bonhomme  Richard  (1779),  7:46; 
9:46 

Boone,  Daniel  (SSBN  629),  8:15 
Bowen  (FF  1079),  12:24 
Bremerton  (SSN  698),  2:9;  8:23 
Brewton  (FF  1086),  7:29 
Briscoe  (DD  977),  10:40-41 
Bristol  County  (LST  1198),  10:25 
Brooklyn,  7:46 
Brunswick  (ATS  3),  1:32-33 
Buchanan  (DDG  14),  8:24 
Buffalo  (SSN  715),  8:15 
Burke,  Arleigh  (DDG  51),  2:41 

c 

Cabezon  (SS  334),  10:14 
Cable,  Frank  (AS  40),  3:33 
Cabot  (CVL  28),  3:28-29 
Caiman  (SS  323),  10:14 
Callaghan,  GTS  Admiral  William 
M.,  2:20-25 

Capodanno  (FF  1093),  3:38; 
6:28-29 

Carver,  George  Washington 
(SSBN  656),  8:15;  10:14-15 
Charleston  (LKA  113),  9:39 
USNS  Chauvenet  (TAGS  29), 
1:32-33;  11:44 
Chesapeake,  3:44;  6:40 
Chicago  (1945),  7:47 
Chivo  (SS  341),  10:14-15 


Cimarron  (AO  177),  8:9 
Cincinnati  (SSN  693),  8:11,15 
Cleveland  (LPD  7),  5:43; 

12:14-17 

Cobra  (gunship),  5:43 
USNS  Comet  (T-AKR  7),  2:18-25 
Concord  (AFS  5),  9:31 
Congress  (1801),  7:8 
Conolly  (DD  979),  3:19 
Constellation  (CV  64),  1:29; 

2:37;  4:40;  (1797),  9:46 
Constitution  (old),  4:40;  6:18-27; 
6:40 

Coral  Sea  (CV  43),  1:IF;  2:8-9; 

6:10;  11:47 
MV  Cygnus,  2:20-25 

D 

Dallas  (SSN  700),  10:15 
De  Wert  (FFG  45),  5:IB;  12:48 
Denver  (LPD  9),  2:8 
RRS  Discovery  II  (British  ship, 
1932),  10:32 
Dixon  (AS  37),  12:7 
Dogfish  (SS  350),  10:14 
Douglas  (PG  100),  6:47 
Douglas  Graham  County  (APG 
1176),  6:47 

HMS  Drake  (British  sloop, 

1778),  4:46 

DuPont  (DD  941),  6:47 

E 

Eastwind  (WAGB  279),  10:32 
Edenton  (ATS  1),  3:48 
Eisenhower,  Dwight  D.  (CVN 
69),  11:46-47;  12:IF,25 
Elath,  Israeli  destroyer,  9:41 
Elk  River  (IX  501),  6:48 
Ellison,  Harold  J.  (DD  864), 
11:24 

El  Paso  (LKA  117),  12:24-25 
Enterprise  (1801),  8:46 
Enterprise  (CV  6),  5:46 
Enterprise  (CVN  65),  10:27; 
11:46-47 

Essex  (1812),  8:46 
Essex  (CV  9),  3:29 
Excel  (MSO  439),  2:37 

F 

F-14,  9:1F 

Fairfax  County  (LST  1193),  6:9 
Farragut  (DDG  37),  3:13 
Fidelity  (MSO  443),  3:12 
Fletcher  (DD  992),  2:9 
Florida  (SSBN  728),  10:12 
Flying  Fish  (1838),  1:43 
Flying  Fortress  (1838),  3:9 
Franklin  (1821),  4:40 
Furer,  Julius  A.  (FFG  6),  3:48 

G 

Galena  (1861),  8:46 
Gato  (SSN  615),  4:10 
Gemini  (PHM  6),  10:18-22 
Gilmore,  Howard  W.  (AS  16), 
8:30 

Glacier  (WAGB  4),  10:32 
Gompers,  Samuel  (AD  37), 
4:32-33;  12:6 

Grand  Rapids  (PG  98),  6:47 
Grant,  Ulysses  S.  (SSBN  631), 
8:15 

Grayling  (SSN  646),  8:15 
Greene,  Nathanael  (SSBN  636), 
10:14 
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Guadalcanal  (LPH  7),  2:21; 

11:23;  12:39 
Guam  (LPH  9),  12:28 
Guerriere  (1812),  6:25,40 

H 

Hamilton  (1813),  8:42-45 
Hammond,  Francis  (FF  1067), 
12:41 

Hancock  (CV  19),  11:23 
Harlan  County  (LST  1196),  12:24 
Hartford  (1864),  7:47 
Haruna,  JDF  (DDH  141),  6:10 
Hayler  (DD  997),  12:46-47 
Hector  (AR  7),  2:38 
Helena  (CL  50),  3:9 
Hercules  (PHM  2),  10:18-22 
Hermitage  (LSD  34),  12:28 
High  Point  (PCH  1),  8:46 
Hoel  (DDG  13),  9:36 
Holland  (SS  1),  3:44;  4:47; 

10:10;  12:10 

I 

Illusive  (MSO  448),  7:9 
Inchon  (LPH  12),  2:21 
Independence  (CV  62),  9:3 
Indiana  (1945),  7:47 
Intrepid  (1804),  2:46 
Intrepid  (CV  1 1),  3:28-29 
Iowa  (BB  61),  3:16,38;  5:13; 
11:2-6 

Iwo  Jima  (LPH  2),  12:23-25,30 

J 

Jason  (AR  8),  12:6-7 
Jinyo,  6:33 

Juneau  (CL  52),  3:9-11 

K 

Kamehameha  (SSBN  642),  10:14 
Kansas  City  (AOR  3),  6:47 
Kearsarge  (CVA  33),  5:47 
Kennedy,  John  F.  (CV  67),  1:39; 
2:36;  3:31;  9:34;  10:40; 

1 1 : 46-47 

Key,  Francis  Scott  (SSBN  657), 
10:15 

Kidd  (DDG  993),  6:8 
King,  John  (DDG  3),  3:48;  6:47 
King  (DDG  41),  6:47 
Kiska  (AE  35),  1:33;  4:14-15 
Kitty  Hawk  (CVA  63),  5:47 

L 

Lafayette  (SSBN  616),  10:13 
Lake  Champlain  (CV  39),  11:2 
Langley  (CV  1),  3:44 
Lawe,  William  C.  (DD  763), 
1:40-41;  8:48 
Lawrence  (1873),  9:47 
HMS  Leander  (F  109),  12:18-19 
Lexington  (AVT  16),  3:33;  12:6 
Lexington  (CV  16),  3:28-29 
Lincoln,  Abraham  (CVN  72), 

1 1 : 46-47 

Lockwood  (FF  1064),  12:41; 

12:48 

Long  Beach  (CGN  9),  10:26 
Los  Angeles  (SSN  688),  12:13 
LST  779,  2:47 

M 

Macedonian  (1813),  9:47 
Maddox  (DD  731),  5:41 
Mahan  (DDG  42),  12:IF 


Maine,  2:46;  9:47 
Marine  Electric,  collier,  11:16-17 
Marshall,  George  C.  (SSBN  654), 
10:13 

USNS  Marshfield  (T-AK  282), 
2:22 

Massachusetts  (BB  2),  4:40 
Massachusetts  (BB  59),  7:47 
USNS  Maumee  (T-AOT  149), 
10:29 

Mayflower  (1913),  7:7 
McCandless  (FF  1084),  11:IB 
McCormick,  Lynde  (DDG  8),  2:9 
Merrimack  (AO  179),  8:8-9 
Michigan  (SSBN  727),  10:14; 

11:33 

Midway  (CV  41),  2:37,39;  3:33; 
10:25;  11:47 

Mississippi  (CGN  40),  2:IF;  3:15; 
5:44 

Missoula  (APA  211),  2:47 
Missouri  (BB  63),  3:16;  8:47; 

9:46 

Moinester  (FF  1097),  3:33 
Monitor,  2:46;  7:13;  8:46 
Monongahela  (AO  178),  8:8-9 
Montgomery,  Elmer  (FF  1082), 
12:39 

Monticello  (LSD  35),  2:9 
Moore,  John  A.  (FFG  19), 
7:14-15;  12:48 

Moresby  (Australian  ship),  4:15 
Mount  Whitney  (LCC  20),  2:21; 

5:12;  6:15-16 
Mullinix  (DD  944),  6:47 

N 

USNS  Narragansett  (T-AFT  167), 
1:33 

Nashville  (LPD  13),  12:28 
Nassau  (LHA  4),  2:18,21; 

4:20,26 

Nautilus  (SSN  571),  1:42;  8:47; 
9:46;  12:10 

USNS  Neptune  (1945),  2:37 
Nevada  (BB  36),  9:32 
New  Jersey  (BB  62),  3:16,29; 

5:13,22;  11:5-6;  12:25 
New  Orleans  (CA  32),  9:32 
New  Orleans  (LPH  11),  2:9; 

4:35;  9:32 

Niagara,  (1813),  9:47 
Niagara  Falls  (AFS  3),  1 1 : IF 
Nimitz  (CVN  68),  2:IF;  3:15; 

5:44;  8:8;  11:46-47;  12:48 
USNS  Northern  Light  (T-AK 
284),  2:22 

o 

O’Bannon  (DD  987),  4:9 
Ohio  (SSBN  726),  4:47;  6:39; 
8:19-22 

Olympia  (C  6),  3:45 
Orion  (AS  18),  3:31;  8:29,32; 
12:36, IB 

P 

Paiute  (ATF  159),  3:48 
Papago  (ATF  160),  3:48 
Patrol  Squadron,  31,  10:24;  24, 
3:32;  44,  4:17;  45,  4:10;  64, 
2:16;  66,  6:7;  92,  2:16-17; 

93,  2:16; 

Patterson  (FF  1061),  11:24 
Peacock  (1838),  1:43 
Peleliu  (LHA  5),  3:7;  4:43;  5:43 
Pennsylvania  (1910),  7:47 


Pennsylvania  (BB  38),  8:47 
Pensacola  (LSD  38),  6:42 
Peoria  (LST  1183),  5:43 
Pharris  (FF  1094),  9:34 
Philadelphia,  (1804),  2:46 
Philadelphia  (SSN  690),  10:11,13 
Pigeon  (ASR  21),  6:48 
Pintado  (SSN  672),  12:21 
Platte  (AO  186),  8:8 
Point  Loma  (AGDS  2),  6:39 
Polar  Star  (WAGB  10),  10:28,32 
Porpoise  (1838),  1:43 
Portland  (LSD  37),  4:9,13;  12:24 
Prairie  (AD  15),  12:4,6;  12:48 
Pratt,  William  V.  (DDG  44), 
7:37,39 

Preble  (DDG  46),  4:10 
Proteus  (AS  19),  8:15 
Providence,  4:37;  (1776),  7:46 
Puffer  (SSN  652),  10:15 
Puget  Sound  (AD  38),  1:26; 

5:39;  6:36;  7:28;  1 1 :IB 
Puller,  Lewis  B.  (FFG  23), 
12:15,17 

0 

Queen  Mary,  5:20 
Quincy,  (1945),  7:47 

R 

Racine  (LST  1191),  5:33; 

10:18,22 

Ranger  (1778),  2:46;  4:46;  7:9 
Ranger  (CV  4),  6:41 
Ranger  (CV  61),  2:37;  4:IF;  8:34; 
9:8 

Rathburne  (FF  1057),  7:29 
Ready  (PG  87),  6:47 
Reclaimer  (ARS  42),  2:26-27 
Red  Rover  (Civil  War),  5:47 
Relief  (AH  1),  7:7 
Relief  (1838),  1:43 
HMS  Resolution  (1790),  10:32 
Rickover,  Hyman  G.  (SSN  709), 
12:10 

Rodgers,  John  (DD  983),  12:24 
Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.  (CVB  42), 
7:47 

Roosevelt,  Theodore  (CVN  71), 
11:47 

s 

St.  Louis  (LKA  116),  2:9 
Saipan  (LHA  2),  8:2,7 
San  Diego  (AFS  6),  9:13 
San  Francisco  (CA  38),  3:9 
San  Jose  (AFS  7),  1:33 
Saratoga  (CV  60),  5:12-13;  11:7 
Sargo  (SSN  583),  10:14 
Schenectady  (LST  1185),  2:9 
Scourge  (1813),  8:42,45 
Seadragon  (SSN  584),  12:20-21 
Sea  Gull  (1838),  1:43 
Seattle  (AOE  3),  8:35 
Ser.apis  (1779),  7:46;  9:46 
Shannon  (1813),  6:40 
Shark  (SSN  591),  10:15 
Shenandoah  (AD  26),  10:41 
Shields,  Marvin  (FF  1066),  2:9 
Shirane,  JDF  (DDH  143),  6:10 
Shreveport  (LPD  12),  7:45;  8:15 
Silversides  (SSN  679),  8:14-15; 
12:36 

Skate  (SSN  578),  12:20-21 
Smith,  10:35 

Spadefish  (SS  411),  6:32-33 
Squalus  (SS  192),  2:28 


South  Carolina  (CGN  37),  11:IB 
South  Dakota  (1945),  7:47 
Spruance  (DD  963),  12:18-19; 
12:46-47 

Staten  Island  (WAGB  278),  10:32 
Sterett  (CG  31),  1:30 
Stirling  (Australian  ship),  4:15 
Sturgeon  (SSN  637),  12:36 
Sumter  (LST  1181),  2:25;  7:45 
Suribachi  (AE  21),  8:25 
Swordfish  (SS  193),  2:47 

T 

USNS  Taluga  (T-AO  62),  4:14 
Taurus  (PHM  3),  2:44-45 
Tautog  (SSN  639),  10:10; 

12:20-21 

Tecumseh  (SSBN  628),  3:33 
Tecumseh  (1864),  7:46 
The  Sullivans  (DD  537),  3:11 
Thresher  (SSN  593),  4:47 
Tinosa  (SSN  606),  4:10 
Tirpitz  (German  battleship),  11:4 
Trieste  (1960),  1:42 
Tripoli  (1801),  8:46 
Tripoli  (LPH  10),  2:38 
Truett  (FF  1095),  3:38 
Truxton  (CGN  35),  8:35 
Turtle,  4:47;  9:46 
Tuscaloosa  (CA  37),  9:32 

u 

Underwood  (FFG  36),  6:32-33; 
12:48 

United  States,  (1834)  4:40-41; 
(1813),  9:47 

V 

Valdez  (FF  1096),  5:17;  12:48 
Valley  Forge  (CV  45),  10:14 
Vancouver  (LPD  2),  2:9-10 
Vincennes  (1838),  1:43 
Vinson,  Carl  (CVN  70),  10:36; 

11:36,46,47 
Virginia,  7:13 

Virginia  (CGN  38),  1 1 :IB;  12:24 
Vogelgesang  (DD  862),  4:48;  8:48 

w 

Waddell  (DDG  24),  4:1B 
Washington,  George  (CVN  73), 

1 1 : 46-47 

Wasp  (1942),  5:46 
Whale  (SSN  638),  10:12 
Whipple  (FF  1062),  7:29 
Wichita  (AOR  1),  2:8;  6:47 
Williams,  Jack  (FFG  24),  5:IB 
Wisconsin  (BB  64),  3:16 
Wright  (CVL  49),  11:23 

Y 

Yellowstone  (AD  41),  3:39; 
4:40-41 

Yosemite  (AD  19),  1:37 
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Mail  Buoy 


Steelhead  Was  There 

SIR.  I must  take  exception  to  your  July  1983 
section  on  “The  Navy  Remembers."  Contrary 
to  the  article,  USS  Steelhead  (SS  280)  was  the 
first  naval  vessel  to  shell  the  Japanese  home 
islands  during  World  War  II.  During  the  early 
morning  hours  (0020-0035)  of  May  10,  1943, 
Steelhead  shelled  the  Nihon  steel  works,  the 
Wanishi  iron  foundry,  and  the  railroad  con- 
necting them  to  the  nearby  town  of  Mururan, 
Hokkaido. — Lt.  Robert  M.  Souders,  USN 


Don’t  Forget  Fulton 

SIR:  I enjoyed  your  August  article  concern- 
ing La  Maddalena.  Indeed,  much  has  happened 
since  USS  Fulton  (AS  11)  paved  the  way  for 
USS  Gilmore  (AS  16)  and  USS  Orion  (AS  18). 
USS  Fulton 's  success  in  cementing  community 
relations  and  logistic  support  patterns  will  not 
be  forgotten  at  La  Maddalena. — Lt.Cmdr.  S.J. 
Seufer,  USN 

• Your  comments  concerning  USS  Fulton  (AS 
11)  are  appreciated. — ED. 


Submarine  Force 

SIR:  I have  been  a reader  of  All  Hands  since 
I joined  the  Navy  in  1977,  and  it  is  distressing 
to  me  that  so  little  is  written  about  the  “Silent 
Service"  and  especially  about  the  nuclear- 
trained  individuals  that  maintain  and  operate 
the  nuclear  propulsion  plants  aboard  our  na- 
tion’s arsenal  of  nuclear  submarines. 

Come  on.  All  Hands,  give  the  submarine 
force  some  press,  especially  the  “Nukes"  that 
keep  them  steaming. — EMI  (SS)  Jeffrey  L. 
Kronauge,  USN 

• Somehow  we  don’t  agree  about  the  lack 
of  submarine  coverage  in  All  Hands.  We  hit 
on  the  submarine  service  at  least  four  times  a 
year  and,  just  recently,  either  have  published 
or  will  publish  features  on  the  sub  base  at 
Bangor  and  also  at  Kings  Bay,  a lengthy  piece 
on  Chief  of  the  Boat,  life  at  La  Maddalena, 
rendezvous  of  two  subs  at  the  North  Pole,  and 
two  separate  features  on  La  Jolla  and  Jackson- 
ville. In  addition,  we’ve  covered  the  launch- 
ings of  Ohio  and,  just  recently,  Hyman  G. 


Rickover.  The  greater  majority  of  this  cover- 
age took  place  within  the  last  year. 

The  trouble  with  a vehicle  like  All  Hands  is 
we  have  only  48  pages  a month  to  cover  the 
entire  Navy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
travel  dollars  are  scarce. — ED. 


All  The  Way 

SIR:  While  reading  the  September  All 
Hands — I noticed  the  picture  of  the  Paul  Gon- 
yon  family  and  decided  to  tell  you  about  our 
gang. 

1.  Dad  is  YNCM  William  S.  Kerns  Jr. — 
just  went  over  30  years  and  now  stationed  on 
CO's  staff.  Where  else  but  Recruit  Training 
Command,  Orlando,  Fla. 

2.  Next  comes  AW1  Kevin  P. , stationed  at 
Indian  Head,  Md.,  and  finishing  up  Explosive 
Ordnance  Disposal  school. 

3.  AT2  Christopher  M.,  attached  to  VF  II 
at  Oceana,  Va. — currently  deployed  with  USS 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

4.  MM2  James  W. , attached  to  the  USS 
Swordfish  at  Pearl  Harbor.  He  just  finished  Nu- 
clear Machinist’s  Mate  school  and  ELT. 

5.  Midshipman  2nd  Class  Kellie  E. — she 
attends  Jacksonville  University  on  an  ROTC 
scholarship. 

6.  SR  Kerrie  Ann — currently  at  boot  camp 
here  in  Orlando,  K 103  Division  9. 

To  add  to  the  fun  of  being  an  “all  military" 
family,  I’m  ex- Air  Force — a weather  person 
back  in  the  50s.  Our  youngest  son  Jonathan, 
a senior  at  Oak  Ridge  High  School  here  in 
Orlando,  belongs  to  AFJROTC. 

Believe  it  or  not — ve  have  a 9-year-old 
daughter  and  a 2-year-ok'  grandson  to  go.  Move 
over  U.S.  Navy — we’re  moving  up! — Mary 
G.  Kerns,  Orlando,  Fla. 


The  First  Maine 

SIR:  In  response  to  your  September  1983, 
“The  Navy  Remembers — The  First  Maine,” 
many  of  your  Charleston  readers  might  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  the  capstan  from  the  first 
Maine  is  located  on  the  Bay  Street  side  of 
White  Point  Gardens  (“The  Battery")  over- 
looking the  Ashley  River.  It  was  brought  to 
Charleston  through  the  efforts  of  a South  Car- 


olina senator  at  the  time. — Lt.  Robert  E.  Bradv 
Jr.,  USS  Mahan  (DDG  42). 


• USS  Rockwall  (APA  230) — Planning  a 
reunion.  Contact  Donald  J.  Kusnir.  2140  S. 
Military  Trail,  West  Palm  Beach.  Fla.  33406. 

• USS  Baltimore  (CA  68) — Crew  mem- 
bers from  both  World  War  II  and  Korean  wars, 
contact  USS  Baltimore  Reunion  Association, 
187  Clever  Road,  McKees  Rocks,  Pa.  15136. 

• USS  LST  508 — Planning  a reunion.  Con- 
tact James  K.  Odom  Sr.,  2213  Portola  Ave., 
Stockton,  Calif.  95209;  telephone  (209)  951- 
1626. 

• NDCTC — Planning  a reunion  for  pre- 1 974 
personnel.  Contact  John  Donnelly.  349  Union 
Ave.,  Bellmawr,  N.J.  08031. 

• Survivors  of  USS  Ommanev  Bay  (CVE 
79)  and  Embarked  Composite  Squadron  VC 
75 — Reunion  planned  for  1984  on  the  West 
Coast.  Contact  Lloyd  Beighley,  3620  Lloyd 
Place,  San  Diego,  Calif.  921  17. 

• Former  FAW  7 Personnel — Anyone  in- 
terested in  a tour  of  Dwikeswell.  England  and 
Scotland  in  1984,  contact  Donald  Schieren- 
beck,  3710  N.  Abbott,  Robbinsdale.  Minn. 
55422. 

• USS  Woolsey  (DD  437)  — Planning  a re- 
union. Contact  Tony  Torres,  13710  Capiz 
Court,  Whittier,  Calif.  90601;  telephone  (213) 
693-8023. 

• USS  Belknap  (DD  251-APD  34)— Crew 
members  from  World  War  II.  contact  Paul  J. 
Eisenman,  540  E.  Portage  Terrace,  Apt.  103. 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio  44221;  telephone  (216) 
928-4415. 

• USS  Reno — Planning  a reunion.  Contact 
Louis  A.  Trebino  Jr.,  343  Dairy  Road,  Au- 
burn, Calif.  95603;  telephone  (916)  885-3835. 

• USS  Hank  (DD  702) — Crew  members  in- 
terested in  a reunion,  contact  John  LaSala,  PO 
Box  18,  Ewan,  N.J.  08025. 

• Former  Signalmen — Reunion  planned. 
Contact  David  C.  Graham,  Society  of  Signal- 
men, PO  Box  1 1247,  San  Diego.  Calif.  92111. 

• USS  LST  266— World  War  II  crew  mem- 
bers interested  in  a reunion,  contact  William 
Campbell,  3 Charlement  Court,  N.  Chelms- 
ford, Mass.  01863. 


Thanks  for  sharing  this  information. 


ED. 


Reunions 
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THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

WASHINGTON,  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

9 December  1 983 


MEMORANDUM  FOR  ALL  MILITARY  AND  CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL 
SUBJECT:  Productivity  Excellence 


Maintaining  the  security  of  our  Nation  requires  every  man  and  woman 
serving  in  military  and  civilian  positions  to  develop  and  utilize  fully  their 
special  skills,  abilities,  and  creative  talents. 

Because  of  the  vital  importance  of  this  to  our  country,  I am  calling  on 
each  of  you  to  strive  for  the  very  highest  level  of  performance  possible 
and  to  identify  and  suggest  ways  of  making  operational  and  other  im- 
provements within  your  organization.  By  striving  for  performance  excel- 
lence and  offering  ideas  for  eliminating  waste,  conserving  resources, 
improving  equipment  or  facilities,  or  making  more  productive  use  of 
time,  each  of  you  can  make  a very  important  personal  contribution. 

I have  asked  the  Secretaries  and  Heads  of  the  Defense  agencies  to  en- 
courage and  to  reward  appropriately  those  who  excel  in  this  effort  and 
to  keep  me  informed  so  that  I may  add  my  personal  letter  of  commenda- 
tion for  those  achievements  that  result  in  first  year  savings  of 
$100,000  or  more.  I intend  to  present  Productivity  Excellence  Awards 
to  those  individuals  and  small  groups  whose  contributions  have  resulted 
in  the  greatest  cost  savings  to  the  Defense  Department. 

I am  confident  that,  by  working  together  in  this  most  important  task, 
each  of  you  will  make  a significant  contribution  to  maintaining  the  peace 
and  security  of  our  Nation. 


Caspar  W.  Weinberger 


4 • t 


USS  Shenandoah  (AD  44),  the  Navy’s  newest  destroyer  tender  and 
fourth  ship  of  the  Yellowstone  destroyer-tender  class,  was  commis- 
sioned recently  in  a ceremony  attended  by  many  residents,  officials 
and  representatives  of  Virginia’s  Shenandoah  Valley  and  Shenandoah 
National  Park.  The  new  tender,  which  can  accommodate  a crew  of 
1,595,  is  641  feet  long.  It  is  the  fifth  Navy  ship  to  carry  the  name 
Shenandoah. 
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BOSS  Program 


Getting  a Handle 
On  Spare  Parts 


A 4-cent  diode  cost  the  Navy  $110.  A 
67-cent  bolt  was  priced  at  $17.59.  A $15 
claw  hammer  was  marked  up  to  $435. 

Such  overcharging  seems  impossible, 
but  the  Navy  and  other  military  services 
did  pay  the  inflated  prices  for  these  and 
many  other  items. 

Congress  demanded  to  know  why  the 
Department  of  Defense  was  wasting  so 
much  of  the  taxpayers’  money.  The  media 
had  a field  day — the  headlines  weren’t 
pretty. 

The  complete  story  wasn’t  always  told. 
Last  August,  however.  President  Reagan 
addressed  the  issue  in  a radio  address. 

“There’s  something  I’d  like  to  get  off 
my  chest,”  he  said.  “It  deals  with  all  those 
headlines  about  the  Pentagon  paying  $100 
for  a 4-cent  diode  or  $900  for  a plastic 
cap.  What  is  missing  ...  is,  who  pro- 
vided those  figures  for  all  the  horror  sto- 
ries?” 

The  president  answered  his  own  ques- 
tion: “It  was  Defense  Secretary  Cap 
Weinberger’s  people,  his  auditors  and  in- 
spectors, who  ordered  the  audit  in  the  first 
place,  conducted  the  investigation  and 


formed  a special  unit  to  prosecute  defense- 
related  fraud.” 

The  stories  the  newspapers  printed  also 
led  readers  to  believe  that  the  military 
services  were  paying  gross  overcharges 
for  all  of  their  spare  parts.  But  it  wasn’t 
true. 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Admiral 
James  D.  Watkins  said,  “The  majority  of 
prices  negotiated  with  Navy  contractors 
are  fair  for  all  parties.  But  there  are  ex- 
ceptions. Unreasonable  pricing  has  oc- 
curred because  we  failed  to  use  common 
sense  in  challenging  individual  spare  parts 
prices  that  were  obviously  out  of  line.” 

These  exceptions — the  few  spare  parts 
for  which  the  Navy  paid  several  times  what 
it  should  have  paid — added  unnecessarily 
to  the  spare  parts  bill,  which  will  be  $4.5 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

Following  on  the  heels  of  its  own  spare 
parts  investigation,  the  Navy  established 
Project  BOSS — Buy  Our  Spares  Smart. 
BOSS  is  much  more  than  just  a fancy  ac- 
ronym— this  project  includes  more  than 
100  different  actions  for  reviewing  and 
reducing  the  cost  of  spare  parts  and  could 


help  the  Navy  save  millions  of  dollars  on 
the  spare  parts  bill.  It  affects  everyone  in 
the  Navy. 

One  of  the  problems  in  putting  an  end 
to  overpricing  and  tracking  cases  of  over- 
charging within  the  Navy  is  the  size  and 
complexity  of  the  Navy’s  supply  system. 

“At  the  two  Navy  inventory  control 
points  (the  Ships  Parts  Control  Center  in 
Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  and  the  Aviation 
Supply  Office  in  Philadelphia),  we  man- 
age about  700,000  different  stock  num- 
bers. In  addition,  the  Defense  Logistics 
Agency  manages  1.3  million  different 
stock  numbers  for  the  Navy,"  Rear  Ad- 
miral Andrew  A.  Giordano,  Commander, 
Naval  Supply  Systems  Command,  said. 

“At  any  given  time  in  the  Navy  supply 
system,  we’re  managing  more  than  2 mil- 
lion different  stock  numbers — buying,  is- 
suing, inventorying,”  he  added. 

“There  are  many  opportunities  to  make 
mistakes — we’ve  got  to  be  very  careful.” 

Fleet  Sailors  Have  a Key  Role 

According  to  Admiral  Giordano,  the 
fleet  sailor  is  a very  important  part  of  the 
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overall  equation  that’s  going  to  bring  the 
cost  of  spares  down.  Fleet  sailors  can  con- 
tribute to  cutting  costs  in  several  ways. 
One  is  to  report  obvious  overcharges  in 
spare  parts  purchases. 

Captain  Gary  A.  Mastrandrea,  head  of 
the  contracting  department  at  SPCC.  said 
that  his  department  contracted  for  about 
150.000  parts  last  year,  none  of  which  are 
stocked  at  SPCC. 

"We  don’t  see  the  parts,”  he  said,  "the 
sailor  in  the  fleet  does.” 

Contracting  people  are  keenly  cost-con- 
scious in  ordering  parts,  but  the  Navy  needs 
help  from  fleet  sailors — the  people  who 
actually  handle  the  parts — to  obtain  feed- 
back on  whether  a reasonable  price  was 
paid  for  an  item. 

To  improve  fleet  input  for  overcharges, 
a hotline  has  been  installed  at  the  Navy 
Fleet  Material  Support  Office,  also  in  Me- 
chanicsburg.  Anyone  who  believes  that 
the  price  of  a spare  part  is  excessive  should 
call  Autovon  430-2664  or  commercial 
(717)  790-2664  or  contact  FMSO  by  other 
means. 

"If  a fleet  sailor  thinks  we  paid  more 
for  an  item  than  we  should  have  paid,  he 
has  an  opportunity  now  to  make  an  input 
into  the  system,”  Admiral  Giordano  said. 
"1  guarantee  that  we  will  follow  up  on 
every  one  of  those  phone  calls.” 

Fleet  sailors  can  also  help  by  providing 
complete  descriptions  of  items  for  which 
they  can’t  find  a national  stock  number. 

"In  some  cases,  we  may  not  have 
enough  of  a description  of  an  item  to  get 
a competitive  bid,”  Mastrandrea  said. 
"That’s  where  the  fleet  can  really  help — 
with  a complete  description,  we  can  tell 
industry  exactly  what  we  need.” 

He  said  that  descriptions  should  include 
how  the  part  is  used,  on  what  equipment 
it  is  used,  what  its  function  is,  as  well  as 
its  specifications — dimensions,  materials, 
manufacturer  and  manufacturer’s  part/ 
model  number  and  any  other  additional 
information  that  will  help  describe  the  item 
well  enough  to  promote  competitive  pric- 
ing. 

If  the  Navy  knows  a part  only  by  its 


If  the  supply  system  had  been  used,  the  Navy 
would  have  paid  4 cents  instead  of  $110  for 
this  diode.  Photo  by  PH2  Perry  Thorsvik. 


trade  name,  it’s  very  difficult  to  buy  the 
part  anywhere  but  from  the  company  that 
manufactures  it.  The  company  then  has 
the  Navy  over  a barrel — so  to  speak — and 
could  charge  too  much  and  take  too  long 
to  deliver  the  part.  If  the  Navy  can  gen- 
erate competition,  however,  the  item  not 


only  can  be  bought  cheaper  but  also  can 
usually  be  delivered  faster. 

Adequate  descriptions  also  can  save  the 
Navy  from  having  to  buy  a part.  For  ex- 
ample, when  a supply  department  can’t 
find  a national  stock  number,  the  part  is 
labeled  "non-standard.”  Except  for  cer- 
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tain  very  high  priority  requisitions  and 
aviation  requisitions  that  are  sent  directly 
to  the  appropriate  inventory  control  point, 
requests  for  replacement  parts  are  sent  to 
a supply  center.  Unless  people  at  the  sup- 
ply center  or  inventory  control  point  can 
match  an  item  with  a stock  numbered  part, 
they  have  to  buy  the  part  outside  of  the 
Navy  supply  system. 

Commodore  Robert  B.  Abele,  com- 
manding officer  of  SPCC,  said,  “If  we 
have  enough  information  about  what  an 
item  is,  we  can  often  identify  it  with  some- 
thing that’s  already  carried  in  the  supply 
system.  In  many  cases,  the  item  is  prob- 
ably down  there  in  the  supply  center  at 
the  head  of  the  pier.” 

Mastrandrea  said  that  when  a spare  part 
is  bought  outside  the  supply  system,  com- 
petitive bidding  is  often  not  possible  or 
practical,  and  the  Navy  often  pays  too 
much  money  for  the  part.  Competition  is 
one  of  the  key  elements  in  reducing  prices, 
and  one  of  the  goals  of  Project  BOSS  is 
to  increase  competition  among  defense 
contractors  for  spare  parts  sales. 

Increasing  Competition 

“We’ve  significantly  increased  our 
competition  goals,”  Admiral  Giordano 
said.  “We’re  going  to  buy  many  more 
spares  on  a competitive  basis.  It’s  not  going 


To  reduce  the  cost  of  spare  parts.  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  Admiral  James  D. 
Watkins  has  established  the  following  pol- 
icy for  all  Navy  people: 

• Use  the  supply  system  for  parts  and 
supplies. 

• Do  not  buy  from  contractors  items 
already  available  in  the  supply  system. 

• Do  not  bend  the  rules  by  buying  for 
convenience  commercial  items  similar  to 
standard  stock  items  when  stocked  items 
will  do  the  job. 

• When  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
buy  from  commercial  sources,  approval 
must  come  from  an  appropriate  level  within 
the  command  and  be  based  on  the  strictest 
interpretation  of  emergency  conditions. 

• When  spare  parts  are  not  obtainable 
from  the  supply  system,  buy  them  from 


to  be  easy  because  it  takes  a lot  of  work 
to  get  the  data  so  we  can  get  competitive 
bids.  But  the  more  competition  we  have, 
the  lower  the  prices.  As  a general  rule, 
we  can  reduce  the  price  by  25  percent  the 
first  time  we  go  out  for  competitive  bids.” 

Many  of  the  Navy’s  spares  are  bought 
on  a sole-source  basis,  meaning  the  parts 
are  bought  from  only  one  contractor. 

“Certain  items  are  non-competitive — 


the  most  economical  source. 

• If  substantially  increased  prices  result 
from  urgency  or  other  special  require- 
ments, the  user  of  the  spare  part  should 
validate  the  requirements. 

• If  the  user  of  a spare  part  knows  of 
alternate  sources  of  supply,  he  or  she 
should  tell  the  activity  responsible  for  ob- 
taining the  part. 

“Everyone  must  help  in  expanding  the 
number  and  value  of  Navy  contracts 
awarded  on  a competitive  basis,”  CNO 
said.  “Providing  proper  logistics  support 
for  our  fleet  and  shore  units  demands  that 
we  get  full  value  for  our  spare  parts  dollar. 
I charge  all  involved  in  any  way  with  iden- 
tification, procurement  and/or  use  of  spare 
parts  to  take  this  initiative  as  a personal 
challenge.” 


patented  or  unique — so  that  no  one  else 
has  the  ability  to  manufacture  them  to  our 
specifications  and  needs,”  Mastrandrea 
said. 

But  other  items  currently  bought  from 
sole  or  non-original  sources  can  be  iden- 
tified, put  out  for  bids  and  then  bought  at 
much  cheaper  prices,  using  a process  called 
“breakout.” 

“Breakout  identifies  spares  previously 
bought  on  a sole  source  basis  from  com- 
panies that  may  not  have  been  manufac- 
turing the  items,”  Admiral  Giordano  said. 
“That  source  may  have  just  been  putting 
a label  on  the  part  and  selling  it  to  us. 

“With  breakout  we  go  directly  to  the 
manufacturer.  There  is  a significant  cost 
savings  when  we  can  do  that  because  we 
avoid  the  markup  from  the  middle  man." 

As  part  of  its  program  to  break  items 
out  of  sole  sources,  the  Navy  has  asked 
equipment  manufacturers  to  identify  parts 
they  sell  that  are  made  elsewhere.  Quite 
often,  many  of  the  parts  that  make  up  a 
particular  piece  of  equipment  are  made  by 
different  companies,  but  the  equipment 
manufacturer  acts  as  a middle  man  in  sell- 
ing the  spare  parts  to  the  Navy  and,  nat- 
urally, marks  up  the  prices  to  make  a profit. 

“The  defense  industry  has  been  coop- 
erative,” Admiral  Giordano  said.  “They’re 
not  dishonest,  and  they’re  interested  in  their 
images.  We’ve  been  getting  some  very 
good  cooperation  from  industry  in  identi- 
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fying  items  that  they  don’t  manufacture  so 
that  we  can  break  them  out.  I’m  very  en- 
couraged by  their  cooperation  and  I expect 
to  see  more.” 

Once  the  original  manufacturers  are 
identified,  the  Navy  can  begin  buying  cer- 
tain spares  cheaper  from  them.  However, 
breakout  goes  one  step  further.  If  the  Navy 
can  get  enough  technical  data  about  a part 
to  explain  to  industry  what  it  needs,  more 
companies  can  compete  to  sell  the  part 
and  the  costs  to  the  Navy  can  be  reduced 
even  more. 

The  Navy  isn’t  just  looking  for  more 
contractors  to  manufacture  spare  parts 
more  cheaply,  either. 

‘‘We’re  also  going  to  non-traditional 
sources,”  Admiral  Giordano  said,  “which 
is  a fancy  way  of  saying  we’re  going  to 
junk  yards.”  He  cited  as  an  example  that 

A comparison  of  the  before  and  after  prices 
shows  how  much  money  the  Navy  can  save  by 
breaking  out  sole-source  parts  and  putting 
them  up  for  competitive  bids.  Photo  by  PH2 
Perry  Thorsvik. 


when  the  battleships  were  brought  back, 
the  Navy  was  able  to  reclaim  spare  parts 
from  many  of  its  decommissioned  ships 
at  various  battleship  monuments  and  parks 
around  the  nation. 

“We  also  go  out  to  the  aircraft  ‘bone- 
yard’  in  the  desert  at  Davis-Monthan  Air 
Force  Base  in  Arizona  where  the  aircraft 
are  stored,”  the  admiral  said.  “When  cer- 
tain aircraft  are  slated  for  disposal,  we  can 
sometimes  use  parts  from  those  aircraft 
rather  than  buying  new  spares.” 

Price  Fighter  is  another  major  action  to 
help  the  Navy  cut  the  cost  of  its  spare  parts 
bill.  Under  Price  Fighter,  Navy  people  are 
analyzing  what  parts  should  cost  as  they 
are  scheduled  for  procurement  by  one  of 
the  inventory  control  points  or  when  users 
report  suspected  excessive  prices.  The 
Navy  expects  Price  Fighter  will  reduce 
prices  significantly  for  many  spare  parts. 

COSAL,  AVCAL  Important  Tools 

The  Coordinated  Shipboard  Allowance 
List,  a document  found  on  every  ship  in 


the  Navy,  and  the  Aviation  Consolidated 
Allowance  List,  a similar  document  used 
in  naval  aviation,  are  very  important  in 
controlling  prices  of  spare  parts.  They  list 
all  of  the  equipment  carried  on  board  a 
ship  and  identify  spare  parts  associated 
with  the  equipment. 

The  COSALs  are  prepared  at  the  Ships 
Parts  Control  Center  and  the  AVCALs  at 
the  Aviation  Supply  Office.  Just  as  the 
contracting  people  rarely  see  the  parts  they 
are  buying  for  the  Navy,  the  people  pre- 
paring the  COSALs  and  AVCALs  rarely 
see  the  ships  or  aircraft  they  are  support- 
ing. Here  again,  the  fleet  sailors’  input  is 
vital. 

Because  the  allowance  lists  show  na- 
tional stock  numbers  of  spare  parts  for 
equipment  carried  on  board,  it’s  important 
that  COSALs  and  AVCALs  be  kept  up  to 
date.  If  a piece  of  equipment  is  not  in  the 
COSAL  or  AVCAL,  or  is  a different  make, 
model  or  has  a different  modification  than 
what  is  listed,  the  ship  or  squadron  won’t 
have  the  proper  spare  parts  on  board  to 
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support  the  system.  Also,  when  a spare 
part  is  needed,  the  maintenance  and  sup- 
ply people  won’t  be  able  to  find  a stock 
number.  Because  the  part  will  have  to  be 
ordered  as  “non-standard,”  it  could  take 
longer  to  deliver  and  could  cost  the  Navy 
more  money. 

“If  the  maintenance  people  find  a piece 
of  equipment  on  board  that  either  isn't  in 
the  allowance  list,  or  has  a different  mod- 
ification or  is  a different  make  than  what’s 
listed,  they  should  tell  the  appropriate  in- 
ventory control  point,”  Commodore  Abele 
cautioned. 

Standard  Form  4790CK  is  used  at  the 
shipboard  level  to  identify  equipment  not 
found  in  the  COSAL.  This  form  is  com- 
pleted by  maintenance  people  responsible 
for  the  installed  equipment  and  forwarded 
to  SPCC.  The  Allowance  Change  Re- 
quest-Fixed format  is  used  for  repairables 
not  found  in  the  AVCAL  and  should  be 


Navy  military  and  civilian  employees 
who  identify  cost  savings  or  play  a major 
part  in  decreasing  the  prices  of  spare  parts 
should  be  recognized  appropriately  and 
rewarded  promptly.  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations Admiral  James  D.  Watkins  said. 

Many  people  already  have  been  re- 
warded. 

Michael  G.  Sprowles,  a Navy  em- 
ployee in  the  contracting  department  at  the 
Ships  Parts  Control  Center,  Mechanics- 
burg,  Pa.,  received  a Superior  Achieve- 
ment Award  for  saving  the  Navy  more 
than  $3,300.  When  arranging  for  the  pur- 
chase of  52  clamps  used  on  Navy  diving 
canisters,  he  questioned  the  sole-source 
price  of  $67.10  each.  Checking  further, 
he  found  an  independent  supplier  who 
provided  the  clamps  for  $1.87  each. 
Sprowles  was  awarded  $150. 

Irene  Usowski,  a purchasing  agent  at 
the  Naval  Supply  Center,  Norfolk,  Va., 
was  awarded  $1,000  for  saving  the  Navy 
an  estimated  $10,000.  While  processing 
an  order  for  fiberglass  plates,  she  chal- 
lenged the  proposed  price  of  $554  to  $792, 
depending  on  quantity  ordered,  for  each 


forwarded  to  ASO  in  Philadelphia. 

“Whenever  we  find  that  a ship  (or.  at 
the  Aviation  Supply  Office,  an  aircraft) 
has  a piece  of  gear  that  we  don't  have 
supported,  we  then  create  an  allowance 
parts  list  for  that  piece  of  equipment  and 
send  it  to  the  ship  or  squadron.  That  way 
spare  parts  to  support  the  equipment  can 
be  ordered,”  the  commodore  said. 

Stock  Funding 

Until  two  years  ago,  the  Navy  used  two 
different  methods  of  funding  spare  parts. 
Consumables  were  paid  for  by  the  req- 
uisitioner;  repairable  spares  were  issued  at 
no  cost  to  the  user  command. 

Under  this  system,  the  sailors  didn't 
know  how  much  the  Navy  paid  for  a re- 
pairable spare  part.  And,  since  they  could 
order  all  the  repairable  spare  parts  they 
wanted,  they  had  little  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned. But  two  years  ago,  stock  funding 


plate.  She  put  out  an  order  for  competitive 
bids  and  eventually  the  Navy  bought  the 
plates  for  $20  each. 

USS  New  Jersey  (BB  62)  was  recently 
in  need  of  a vital  piece  of  engineering 
equipment.  The  equipment  manufacturer 
quoted  a price  of  $262,000  and  one  year 
to  make  the  part.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
proposal,  Jodi  Knapp,  a Navy  purchasing 
agent  from  SPCC,  located  a contractor 
who,  under  a salvage  contract  in  the  1950s, 
had  bought  an  identical  part  from  the  un- 
completed battleship  Kentucky >.  The  part 
was  purchased  for  $18,500  and  delivered 
to  New  Jersey  in  two  weeks. 

Mark  Opilla,  a contract  negotiator  at  the 
Aviation  Supply  Office  in  Philadelphia, 
was  awarded  $1 ,000  for  saving  the  Navy 
$1.9  million.  He  located  and  encouraged 
two  new  sources  to  bid  on  flight  refueling 
nozzles,  items  that  previously  had  been 
bought  from  a sole  source. 

Robert  Gibbon,  an  equipment  specialist 
also  at  ASO,  was  awarded  $750  for  saving 
the  Navy  $800,000.  He  found  new  sources 
to  compete  on  a previously  sole- source 
item — aircraft  turbine  engine  shrouds. 


was  extended  to  include  all  non-aviation 
depot  level  repairables  on  board  ships. 
Under  this  new  system,  a ship  has  to  pay 
for  all  of  its  spare  parts,  both  repairable 
and  consumable,  w ith  its  operating  target 
(OPTAR)  funds.  Admiral  Giordano  said 
the  concept  w ill  soon  be  extended  to  avia- 
tion repairables.  too. 

“There  are  a lot  of  different  reasons 
why  we're  going  to  stock  funding  of  avia- 
tion depot  level  repairables.  By  putting  the 
fleet  sailor  within  the  loop,  he  becomes 
more  price  conscious,”  the  admiral  said. 
“Our  experience  has  been  that  when  peo- 
ple are  aware  of  costs,  their  behavior  pat- 
terns change  in  terms  of  demand  being 
reduced  and  repairables  being  returned 
faster  and  in  better  condition.  This  reduces 
the  cost  of  spare  parts." 

The  admiral  said  that  stock  funding  has 
increased  the  number  of  repairables  turned 
in  by  30  percent  and  decreased  the  demand 
for  spares  by  9 percent. 

Stock  funding  also  helps  cut  spare  parts 
costs  by  making  these  costs  visible  to  the 
shipboard  user  through  the  OPTAR  budg- 
eting and  accounting  process.  Under  this 
system,  maintenance  people  see  how  much 
a part  costs  and  can  report  obvious  over- 
pricing. It's  to  the  sailor’s  advantage — if 
he  can  get  the  price  of  an  item  reduced, 
he  can  save  OPTAR  money  which  can  be 
used  to  fund  other  requirements. 

Use  the  Supply  System 

“In  most  of  the  examples  publicized  to 
show  that  we  spend  an  exorbitant  amount 
of  money,  the  people  went  outside  the 
supply  system  and  bought  directly  from 
the  contractor,"  Admiral  Giordano  said. 

To  prove  his  point,  he  picked  up  one 
of  the  diodes  for  which  the  Navy  had  only 
recently  paid  $110. 

“This  item  was  in  the  supply  system  at 
4 cents  apiece,”  he  said.  “If  we  had  come 
into  the  supply  system  for  this  item,  we 
would  have  paid  4 cents  for  it. 

“This  is  an  example  of  why  we  need 
to  use  the  supply  system.  It  does  work  if 
we  use  it.” 

Admiral  Giordano  added  that  the  prob- 
lem of  high  costs  won’t  be  solved  only  by 
using  the  supply  system  or  buying  spare 
parts  cheaply. 

“The  key  point  is  that  we  have  to  stop 
buying  things  we  don't  need.  Just  buying 
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spares  cheaply  doesn't,  in  and  of  itself, 
reduce  the  overall  bill  for  the  Navy’s  spare 
parts.  The  problem  is  compounded  if  we 
misdiagnose  the  requirement  for  spare  parts 
or  diagnose  the  wrong  part. 

“All  of  these  practices  increase  the  Na- 
vy’s spare  parts  bill,”  the  admiral  said. 

Many  of  the  actions  and  improper  pro- 
cedures which  have  led  to  the  high  cost 
of  Navy  spare  parts  can  be  eliminated. 
That  already  has  been  proven. 

The  Navy  has  gone  a step  further,  how- 
ever, with  its  stated  intent  to  Buy  Our 
Spares  Smart  and  thus  reduce  the  cost  of 
spare  parts.  What’s  needed  now  is  the  per- 
sonal involvement  of  everyone  in  the  sup- 
ply chain.  It  is  only  with  concern,  aware- 
ness and  knowledge  on  the  part  of  each 
individual  that  the  Navy  can  meet  its  com- 
mitment to  lower  costs. 

Mastrandrea  summed  it  up:  “Every- 
body in  the  fleet  is  a taxpayer.  That’s  what 
we’re  really  talking  about — getting  the 
most  value  for  the  taxpayer.”  □ 

— By  JO!  William  Berry ; 


Rear  Adm.  Andrew  A.  Giordano:  “Use  the 
supply  system.  It  does  work  if  we  use  it.  ” 
Photo  by  JOC(SW)  Fred  J.  Klin  ken  berger  Jr. 


Spares:  Why  They’re  Stocked  and  Where 


“Why  are  some  parts  stocked  on  board 
my  ship  and  other  parts  aren’t?”  asks  a 
sailor  on  USS  Towers  (DDG  9).  “Who 
decides  which  parts  should  be  stocked  on 
board  my  ship?”  asks  another  sailor  on 
USS  Tarawa  (LHA  1). 

Under  the  Fleet  Logistics  Support  Im- 
provement Program,  if  a part  normally 
needs  to  be  replaced  at  least  once  every 
four  years,  it’s  stocked  on  board.  Such 
parts  are  considered  non-critical.  Under 
the  Modified  FLS1P,  equipment  critical  to 
the  ship’s  mission  is  identified  by  a crit- 
icality code  and  is  supported  by  spares  to 
protect  against  a failure  rate  of  one  in  10 
years. 

Estimating  the  failure  rates  for  spare 
parts  starts  early  in  the  design  and  devel- 
opment stages.  First,  a warfare  sponsor  in 


the  Pentagon  decides  the  Navy  needs  a 
certain  type  of  new  equipment.  The  re- 
quest goes  to  one  of  the  Navy’s  hardware 
systems  commands — Naval  Sea  Systems 
Command,  Naval  Air  Systems  Command 
or  Naval  Electronic  Systems  Command. 

When  the  Navy  sets  the  specifications 
for  the  new  equipment,  private  industry 
usually  gets  involved  in  the  design  and 
development  stage,  although  sometimes 
the  Navy  designs  its  own  equipment.  It’s 
at  this  stage  that  the  failure  rates  for  the 
spare  parts  are  estimated. 

Representatives  from  the  appropriate 
inventory  control  point — Ships  Parts  Con- 
trol Center  or  Aviation  Supply  Office — 
meet  with  Navy  and  contractor  engineers 
for  the  equipment.  Every  part  making  up 
the  equipment  is  examined,  and  the  en- 


gineers estimate  how  often  the  part  will 
need  replacing. 

The  inventory  control  point  then  ar- 
ranges to  contract  for  enough  spare  parts 
to  keep  the  equipment  operating,  plus 
enough  extras  for  a safety  margin. 

Of  course,  estimates  can  be  wrong  and 
a ship  or  aircraft  may  need  a certain  spare 
part  more  or  less  often  than  expected.  The 
inventory  control  points  carefully  monitor 
how  often  the  parts  are  used  and  revise 
the  failure  rates  based  on  demand.  When 
the  Navy  contracts  to  replenish  stocks  of 
a certain  spare  part,  actual  demand  for  the 
part,  stocks  on  hand,  expected  future  con- 
sumption, delivery  time,  a safety  margin 
and  other  factors  are  considered  in  decid- 
ing how  many  to  buy  and  when  to  buy 
them. 
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The  Navy's  Supply  System 

The  flow  chart  on  these  pages  shows  how  the  supply  system 
works.  Using  the  system  and  following  it  step  by  step  is  a sure  way 
to  hold  down  the  Navy’s  spare  parts  bill.  When  the  Navy  pays  too 
much  for  a spare  part,  it’s  usually  because  the  proper  procedures 
have  not  been  followed. 


MAINTENANCE  MAN  — The  person  trouble- 
shooting or  maintaining  the  equipment. 


Giordano's  Guidelines 


Rear  Admiral  A. A.  Giordano,  Commander  Naval  Sup- 
ply Systems  Command,  recommends  that  people  in  the 
fleet  help  lower  the  cost  of  spare  parts  by  following  these 
guidelines: 

• Identify  what  you  need  in  spare  parts  in  a timely 
manner.  The  sooner  we  know  what’s  needed,  the  better 
the  response. 

• Order  only  what  you  need.  The  belief  that  two  is  bet- 
ter than  one  leads  to  higher  costs.  “Easter  egg  hunt- 
ing’’— the  practice  of  replacing  spare  parts  until  you  find 
the  right  one — is  also  very  expensive. 

• Use  the  supply  system;  don’t  bend  the  rules.  In  re- 
cent cases  showing  that  we  spent  an  exorbitant  amount 
of  money  for  spare  parts,  the  person  doing  the  ordering 
went  outside  the  supply  system. 

• Be  familiar  with  the  COSAL — (Coordinated  Ship- 
board Allowance  List)  and  the  AVCAL  (Aviation  Con- 
solidated Allowance  List).  Learn  how  the  Master  Cross 


Reference  List  works,  and  become  familiar  with  the  other 
technical  aids  that  take  you  from  the  part  number  to  the 
actual  stock  number.  The  stock  number  enters  you  into 
the  Navy  supply  system. 

• If  you  need  an  item  and  can’t  find  the  stock  num- 
ber, be  as  specific  as  possible.  The  more  data  we  have 
about  an  item,  the  more  we’ll  either  be  able  to  cross  it 
over  to  a stock  number  or  tell  industry  what  we  need, 
thus  increasing  competition.  When  we  obtain  competi- 
tion, we  usually  save  a minimum  of  25  percent  over  a 
sole-source  procurement. 

• Turn  in  repairables  as  quickly  as  possible.  Our  fleet 
repairables  are  expensive,  and  when  they  fail,  we  have 
to  get  them  into  our  repair  facilities  for  rework  as  soon 
as  possible.  That  gets  them  on  the  shelf,  ready  for  re- 
issue, in  the  shortest  time. 

• Be  price  conscious.  When  you  see  a price  that’s  out 
of  line,  let  us  know.  You  are  our  last  line  of  defense. 
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SUPPLY  DEPARTMENT 


SUPPLY  CENTER 


If  item  is 
in  stock, 
issues  it. 


If  item  is  non- 

If  item  is  temporarily 

standard  and  can't 

out  of  stock  or  not 

be  crossed  to  a 

stocked,  sends  requi- 

stock  number,  will 

sition  to  appropriate 

usually  buy  the 
part  and  issue  it. 

inventory  control  point. 

INVENTORY  CONTROL  POINT 


Checks  worldwide  inventories,  finds  part  and 
directs  holding  supply  center  to  issue  the  part. 


Artwork  by  DM2  John  D'Angelo 
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Still 


Making 

Goals 

By  Jim  Bryant 


His  Naval  Academy  coach,  George 
Welsch,  called  him  “the  best  defensive 
middle  guard  in  the  country.”  The  Asso- 
ciated Press , Football  News  and  Football 
Today  picked  him  for  their  all-America 
teams.  The  academy’s  first  black  football 
team  captain,  Jeffrey  Sapp,  was  also  on 
the  Eastern  College  Athletic  Conference, 
New  York  Times  and  AP  all-East  teams; 
he  traveled  to  Tokyo  as  a member  of  the 
East  team  for  the  Japan  Bowl. 

Other  honors  came  his  way,  including 
the  Cooke  Memorial  Award,  given  to  the 
school’s  most  outstanding  football  player, 
and  the  Thompson  Trophy  for  making  the 
greatest  contribution  to  athletics  during  the 
year. 

In  his  senior  year  at  the  academy,  1976- 
77,  Midshipman  Jeffrey  Sapp  had  reached 
the  pinnacle  of  his  football  career.  Where 
could  a man  go  from  there? 

Sapp  was  graduated  and  commissioned; 
after  a tour  in  Denver,  as  a recruiting  of- 
ficer, he  reported  aboard  USS  Bagley  (FF 
1069). 

Sapp  said  he  found  a new  career  aboard 
Bagley.  He  served  as  anti-submarine  war- 
fare officer,  combat  information  center  of- 
ficer, electrical  officer  and  first  lieuten- 
ant— and  became  one  of  the  few  lieutenants 
junior  grade  to  qualify  as  a tactical  action 
officer.  From  Bagley  he  went  to  the  Naval 
Postgraduate  School  in  Monterey,  Calif., 


Above:  Lt.  Jeffrey  Sapp,  former  all-American 
football  star  at  the  Nava!  Academy.  Left  and 
below:  Husband  and  wife  Lieutenants  Jeffrey 
and  Kathy  Sapp  on  graduation  day  from  the 
Naval  Postgraduate  School  and  at  home.  Pho- 
tos by  JO  I John  Haley  Scott. 


later  graduating  on  the  dean's  list  after  18 
months  of  study. 

Today,  Sapp  is  a lieutenant  attending 
Department  Head  School  in  Newport,  R.l. 
His  goal  is  to  become  a commanding  of- 
ficer of  a cruiser  and  maybe  even  a flag 
officer. 

A football,  wrestling  and  track  star  in 
high  school,  Sapp  remembers  his  father 
telling  him  there  was  more  to  life  than 
athletics.  “Get  your  education,”  his  father 
often  said. 

“It  was  because  of  my  dad's  persist- 
ence that  I was  selected  for  the  academy,” 
Sapp  recalled.  “1  was  offered  scholarships 
from  62  colleges,  but  Dad  was  really  only 
interested  in  Annapolis.”  His  father,  a re- 
tired chief  warrant  officer  in  the  Army, 
was  active  in  the  blue  and  gold  recruiting 
program,  which  seeks  out  promising  young 
men  and  women  and  offers  them  the  op- 
portunity to  apply  for  Annapolis. 

In  late  summer  1977,  shortly  after  his 
graduation  from  the  academy,  Sapp’s  par- 
ents were  killed  in  a private  airplane  crash. 
That  loss  was  traumatic.  His  brothers  and 
sisters  gave  him  strength  and  support,  but 


the  loss  created  a void  in  his  life  that  took 
a long  time  to  fill. 

Kathy  Cambridge  also  helped  him  at 
this  time.  She  and  Sapp  had  met  as  ensigns 
in  Denver  and  found  they  had  much  in 
common.  They  married  in  1978  and  now 
have  a son,  Jeffrey  II. 

When  Sapp  graduated  from  postgrad- 
uate school,  Kathy,  by  then  a lieutenant, 
was  also  a member  of  the  graduating  class. 
Both  had  earned  master’s  degrees  while 
studying  manpower  personnel  training 
analysis. 

“We  certainly  didn’t  need  to  ask  each 
other  how  a day  had  gone,”  said  Sapp, 
“since  we  shared  class  schedules.” 

Sapp’s  thesis  for  his  degree  is  a tech- 
nique that  can  be  used  in  classrooms  for 
teaching  certain  complex  subjects  in  ad- 
dition to  developing  similar  techniques  for 
decision-support  systems. 

“Each  day  I hope  to  expand  my  knowl- 
edge and  become  a better  person,”  he  said, 
“capable  of  contributing  something  of 
value  to  the  Navy.”  □ 

JOl  William  Berry  contributed  to  this 
article. 
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Movie  star  Brooke  Shields  brought  FN 
Michael  Dill  into  the  act  during  one  of 
Bob  Hope’s  comedy  routines  aboard 
USS  Guam.  Photo  by  PH3  Timothy 
Armstrong,  USS  Guam  (LPH  9). 


Bob  Hope  and 
On  the  Road 


Bob  Hope  has  been  entertaining 
U.S.  armed  forces  overseas  for  so 
many  years  that  it’s  become  an 
American  pastime — like  baseball  and 
mom’s  apple  pie.  This  past  holiday 
season  he  did  it  again.  Accompanied 
by  a special  cast  of  headliners.  Bob 
Hope  spent  Christmas  1983  entertain- 
ing U.S.  sailors  and  Marines  of  the 
Multinational  Peacekeeping  Force  in 
Beirut,  Lebanon. 

Ten  miles  off  the  coast  of  Beirut, 
aboard  the  amphibious  assault  ship 
USS  Guam  (LPH  9),  Hope  and  his 


cast  of  stars  performed  skits  and 
comedy  routines,  sang  songs  and  min- 
gled with  the  troops.  Guam,  flagship 
for  Amphibious  Squadron  Four,  was 
the  stage  on  which  the  entertainers 
performed  for  sailors  and  Marines 
from  1-84  Mediterranean  Amphibious 
Ready  Group  and  the  various  ships 
of  the  task  group  steaming  in  com- 
pany. 

Magazine-cover-model  Brooke 
Shields  brought  cheers  and  smiles 
when  she  invited  Fireman  Apprentice 
Michael  Dill,  a Guam  crewman,  on 


PNSN  Sean  San  Roman  just  can’t  believe  “That’s  Incredi- 
ble” star  Cathy  Lee  Crosby  is  singing  to  him.  Photo  by  PH 3 
Timothy  Armstrong,  USS  Guam  (LPH  9). 
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ALL  HANDS 


Company 
^gain 

stage  with  her  during  a skit.  Another 
Guam  crew  member,  Petty  Officer 
Sean  San  Roman,  just  couldn’t  be- 
lieve it  when  “That’s  Incredible”  star 
Cathy  Lee  Crosby  sang  one  of  her 
numbers  to  him  in  front  of  800  ship- 
mates and  Marines  in  the  audience. 

Singer  Vic  Damone  and  the  U.S.  Na- 
vy Band  added  their  performances  to 
complete  the  show. 

Bob  Hope’s  Christmas  1983  tour 
was  taped  by  NBC  television  for 
showing  in  the  United  States.  □ 


ORIE 


Singer  Vie  Damone  (left)  and  Bob  Hope  don  sailor  suits  for  one  of 
their  skits.  Photo  by  PNC  Lloyd  Pearson,  USS  Guam  ( LPH  9). 


22 N0  MALI 


i 


Left:  Bob  Hope  performs  for  some  favorite  people — sailors  and  Marines — while 
the  U.S.  Navy  Band  provides  back-up  music.  Above:  Guam’s  commanding  of- 
ficer Capt.  John  M.  Quarterman,  MSCS  Antonio  Cercena  (left)  and  SKI  Faafeti 
laliva  (right)  get  caught  in  the  act  with  Brooke  Shields  and  Bob  Hope  during  a 
skit.  Photos  by  HM3  Mike  Lyter,  NRMC,  Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C. 
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Alcohol  Abuse 


Route  to 


Rehabilitation 


Lieutenant  Cloyce  L.  Petree  stood  tall 
in  front  of  his  commander’s  desk  at  Treas- 
ure Island,  Calif.,  in  the  middle  of  a day 
in  June  1958.  He  still  was  excited  about 
being  promoted  to  lieutenant  in  the  Navy 
the  day  before. 

“I  want  you  to  pack  up  and  be  out  of 
the  BOQ  by  4:30.  As  of  midnight  tonight, 
you’re  out  of  the  Navy.  That’s  all,”  the 
CO  said. 

Petree  recalls,  “I  was  in  a state  of  shock. 
I’d  had  no  warning.  It  just  blew  me  out 
of  the  water.  I felt  extreme  pain,  outrage 
and  anger.  There  was  no  recourse.  I went 
to  the  BOQ  and  packed  my  clothes. 

“A  warrant  officer  at  the  BOQ  said, 
‘It’s  about  time  they  cashiered  you!’  Be- 
fore I realized  it,  I had  hit  him.  Once 
ashore,  I tore  up  my  uniforms.  I left  the 
Navy  after  seven  years  of  enlisted  service 
and  five  as  an  officer.” 

Twenty-five  years  later,  Petree  was  in 
Washington,  D.C.,’s  Corcoran  Gallery  of 
Art,  listening  to  a congressman  laud  him 
as  the  outstanding  trainer  of  alcoholism 
counselors  in  federal  service  for  1982. 

Petree ’s  story  is  a classic  example  of  a 
human  being  who  nearly  destroyed  him- 
self and  his  family  through  alcohol  abuse. 
It  tells  of  his  long,  tortured  return  to  a 
healthier  life  and  to  the  Navy  he  loved. 
He’s  been  sober  for  more  than  17  years. 

A GS-13,  Petree  has  been  a Navy  ci- 
vilian employee  since  1973,  when  he 
joined  the  Naval  Alcohol  Rehabilitation 

Cloyce  L.  “Pete”  Petree,  in  the  rehabilitation 
center’s  media  services  division,  monitors  a 
group  studying  to  become  paraprofessional  al- 
coholism counselors.  Photo  by  PH3  Roderick 
Bradford,  FltA  VComPac 
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Center  in  San  Diego  as  deputy  director  of 
its  alcoholism  training  unit.  He  became 
unit  director  in  1976  and,  three  years  later, 
was  named  director  of  the  center’s  training 
department. 

He  is  credited  with  developing  one  of 
the  world’s  most  sophisticated  alcoholism 
training  programs.  Nearly  500  interns  from 
around  the  world  have  learned  to  conduct 
individual  and  group  counseling  sessions 
with  alcoholics  during  Petree’s  10-week 
alcoholism  studies  course.  More  than 
4,000  people  have  graduated  from  his 
classes  in  administration,  training  and  ad- 
visor in  alcoholism  for  field  advisors.  He 


Award-winning  Navy  Alcoholism  Rehabilitation  Training 
Programs  Developed  by  Cloyce  L.  Petree 


Administration,  Training  and  Ad- 
visor Course  teaches  Navy  substance 
abuse  coordinators,  formerly  collateral 
duty  alcoholism  advisors,  how  to  de- 
sign, institute  and  evaluate  command- 
level  alcoholism  prevention  programs. 
More  than  4,000  students  have  com- 
pleted the  course  since  1973. 

Institute  in  Alcoholism  Studies, 
formerly  the  Alcoholism  Treatment 
Specialist  Course,  trains  alcoholism 
treatment  interns  to  conduct  individual 
and  group  counseling  under  supervi- 
sion, maintain  statistical  patient  data, 
prepare  summary  reports,  help  treated 
people  return  to  full  duty,  and  help  lo- 
cal commands  and  their  collateral  duty 
alcoholism  advisors  establish  alcohol- 
ism prevention,  education,  identifica- 


tion and  rehabilitation  programs.  Nearly 
500  students  from  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
other  foreign  nations  have  completed 
this  course  since  1974. 

Drug  and  Alcohol  Program  Ad- 
ministration Course  has  trained  nearly 
2,000  command  alcohol  and  drug  pro- 
gram administrators  since  its  inception 
in  1975. 

Three  center  staff  members  outline 
the  Naval  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse 
Program  at  the  Leadership  and  Man- 
agement Training  for  Prospective 
Commanding  and  Executive  Officers 
Course  at  the  Naval  Amphibious  Base 
Coronado,  Calif.  Nearly  2,000  pro- 
spective COs  and  XOs  have  benefited 
from  this  review  since  it  began  in  1976. 


also  developed  alcohol  education  courses 
for  administrators  of  command  alcohol  and 
drug  programs  and  leadership  and  man- 
agement training  courses  for  prospective 
commanding  and  executive  officers. 

Petree  and  his  programs  have  won  the 
most  prestigious  awards  in  alcoholism  re- 
habilitation, a field  in  which  he  is  an  in- 
ternationally recognized  expert.  He  re- 
cently was  named  president  of  the 
California  Association  of  Alcoholism 
Counselors. 

Petree  was  bom  into  a Navy  family  in 
El  Reno,  Okla.  He  said  although  his  father, 
a sailor,  died  when  Petree  was  3,  “all  I 
ever  heard  about  was  the  Navy.”  When 
Petree  enlisted  in  1946,  he  gave  his  fath- 
er’s nickname,  “Pete,”  as  his  first  name. 
“It  was  a lot  easier  than  Cloyce.  That 
caused  some  fist  fights,”  he  explained. 

Petree  made  coxswain  (now  boat- 
swain’s mate  third  class)  and  later  was 
commissioned  through  a special  officer 
candidate  program  in  force  then  to  bolster 
the  officer  corps.  Petree  had  been  an  of- 
ficer five  years  when,  within  24  hours,  he 
was  promoted  to  lieutenant  and  dis- 
charged for  alcoholism. 

“I  either  walked  on  water  or  I was  the 
biggest  screw  up  ip  the  Navy.  1 was  aboard 


ship  most  of  my  active  duty  career  and  at 
sea  most  of  the  time.  Unauthorized  ab- 
sences and  alcohol  did  me  in.  After  one 
deployment  of  about  10  months,  I returned 
to  Pearl  Harbor  to  find  no  wife  or  children. 

“My  drinking  got  worse.  I was  a good 
officer  when  I was  sober  and  a dang  good 
seaman  and  gun  boss.  I never  knew  what 
I’d  do  when  I went  ashore,  certainly  not 
conduct  becoming  an  officer.” 

Petree  staggered  through  gunnery  offi- 
cer assignments  aboard  several  destroyers 
and  destroyer  escorts,  his  drinking  keep- 
ing pace  with  his  increasingly  frequent 
changes  of  assignment.  Finally,  he  was 
sent  to  Treasure  Island  in  San  Francisco. 
After  his  discharge  he  was  “in  shock.” 
“The  Navy  was  my  only  family.  I’d 
had  no  warning,”  he  said. 

Thus  began  an  eight-year  odyssey.  “I 
kicked  around  the  country  quite  a bit  after 
that.  I was  hospitalized  for  TB  for  awhile,” 
he  said.  His  wife  divorced  him,  and  he 
did  not  see  his  two  younger  sons  for  about 
20  years. 

Despite  all  his  problems,  Petree  had 
earned  a degree  in  teaching  and  began 
graduate  studies  in  school  administration. 
In  1960,  he  got  a two-year  contract  to 
teach  and  be  principal  of  an  elementary 
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Alcohol  Abuse 


Meeting  Alcoholism  Head-on 


Nearly  29,000  Navy  military  people 
were  identified  as  alcohol  abusers  in  fiscal 
year  1982,  the  most  recent  year  for  such 
statistics. 

While  this  may  seem  shocking  at  first 
glance,  the  number  was  only  slightly  more 
than  5 percent  of  the  Navy’s  military 
strength  that  year.  Records  are  not  kept 
on  the  number  of  Navy  civilian  employees 
who  suffer  from  alcoholism,  but  estimates 
are  that  at  least  10  percent  of  the  nation’s 
entire  population  suffers  from  alcoholism. 

Specialists  say  alcoholism  costs  the  na- 
tion at  least  $44  billion  annually  in  as- 
sociated illness,  lost  productive  capacity 
and  resulting  property  damage. 

The  Navy  has  been  fairly  successful  at 
rehabilitating  alcohol  abusers  and  return- 
ing them  to  duty,  thanks  to  alcoholism 
counselors  and  training  experts  such  as 
civilian  Cloyce  L.  (Pete)  Petree,  training 
director  at  the  Naval  Alcohol  Rehabilita- 
tion Center  in  San  Diego. 

Navy  experts  say  the  cost  of  treating 
and  retaining  alcohol  abusers  compared 
with  recruiting  and  training  new  people 
favors  treatment  and  retention  2.2  to  1. 
That  ratio  favors  retention  5 to  1 for  peo- 
ple 26  years  old  and  older.  Research  shows 
that  nearly  47  percent  of  Navy  people  25 
years  old  or  less  who’ve  completed  re- 
habilitation have  been  sober  at  least  three 
years  thereafter,  while  82  percent  of  those 
26  and  over  have  been  sober  for  the  same 
length  of  time. 

The  number  of  Navy  people  identified 
as  having  an  alcohol  problem  is  increas- 
ing, the  experts  say,  reflecting  a trend  in 
society  as  a whole.  The  Navy  helps  its 
alcoholics  at  three  rehabilitation  centers, 
a “dry  dock”  and  at  27  rehabilitation 
services  or  departments  at  Navy  hospitals. 
Additional  residential  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation is  provided  at  13  of  the  Navy’s 
69  counseling  and  assistance  centers. 

Petree  said  six  of  12  people  who  might 
be  alcoholics  will  improve  with  or  without 
help,  three  will  improve  with  help,  and 
three  just  can’t  be  helped. 

“The  Navy  takes  a quick  hand  to  sal- 
vage people  today.  It  concentrates  on  the 


25  percent  who  need  and  can  benefit  from 
help.  An  alcoholic  can  be  helped  several 
times,  too,  depending  on  circumstances.” 

Petree  added,  “The  Navy  isn’t  going 
to  throw  someone  out  today  just  because 
he  or  she  is  an  alcoholic.  It’s  more  en- 
lightened than  that.  It’s  got  money  and  a 
lot  more  invested  in  its  people.  Most  al- 
coholics are  the  hard-chargers,  the  pro- 
ducers. The  Navy  will  give  them  the  op- 
portunity to  benefit  the  service  by  providing 
them  treatment  even  a second,  maybe  a 
third  time.” 

Knowing  the  signs  of  alcoholism  is  the 
first  step  toward  helping  yourself  and  your 
shipmates.  Petree  says  you’re  in  trouble 
if  you: 

• “Avoid  usual  friends  and  change  to 
friends  of  a lower  social  class  or  find 
friends  whose  drinking  patterns  are  more 
like  yours. 

• “Have  lapses  of  memory  from  a few 
minutes  to  two  days.  Blackouts — you 
either  have  them  or  you  don’t — are  one 
of  the  most  frightening  experiences  some- 
one can  have. 

• “Avoid  social  occasions  where  there’s 
no  booze. 

• “Drink  alone  and  avoid  any  com- 
ments or  discussion  about  your  drinking. 

• “Take  a few  drinks  yourself  when  you 
go  into  the  kitchen  to  make  drinks  for 
others  while  entertaining. 

• “Increase  your  body  tolerance.  It 
doesn’t  matter  whether  you  drink  beer, 
wine  or  whiskey;  alcohol  is  alcohol  and  a 
lot  depends  on  body  tolerance  and  why  a 
person  drinks.” 

Petree  said  he  learned  to  be  an  alcoholic 
from  the  first  drink,  to  use  it  to  eliminate 
pain,  to  blackout  on  1 ounce.  “It  was  a 
sort  of  self-imposed  hypnosis,  like  telling 
yourself  you  can’t  be  held  accountable  for 
what  you  don’t  remember.  That’s  gar- 
bage. 

“The  body  tolerance  of  a true  alcoholic 
can’t  be  regained  once  it’s  broken.  Al- 
cohol alters  the  mind,  judgment  and  one’s 
goals.  Of  all  the  drugs,  alcohol  tends  to 
promote  the  most  violence.  Alkies  use  their 
fists  or  weapons  of  convenience,  not  guns 


or  even  knives.  “They'll  pick  up  anything 
handy.  Kids  are  the  ultimate  victims.” 

He  adds,  "Some  alcoholics  claim  they 
can  return  to  social  drinking.  My  hunch 
is  they  weren't  true  alcoholics.  Absti- 
nence is  the  only  end  for  alcoholics.” 

Is  there  such  a thing  as  a recovered  al- 
coholic? 

“That’s  a loaded  term,”  he  said.  “It's 
used  to  mean  alcohol  is  never  best  at  times 
of  euphoria,  depression,  pain,  but  it’s  still 
an  option. 

“Alcohol  has  no  role  in  my  life,  that’s 
why  I’m  recovered,  not  that  I could  go 
back.  I have  no  interest  in  it  and  one  drink 
wouldn't  trigger  it.” 

According  to  Petree,  people  who  drink 
need  to  ask  themselves  why  they  do  it. 

“If  it’s  worth  it,  go  ahead.  If  not,  get 
help.  Go  to  your  supervisor  or  substance 
abuse  coordinator. 

“The  Navy’s  attitude  is  one  of  support 
and  treatment.  Ask  yourself  what's  more 
important  than  your  life?  If  you're  afraid 
to  talk  with  someone  in  the  Navy  and  if 
you  really  want  help,  call  Alcoholics 
Anonymous.  It’s  all  over  the  world,  and 
it’s  compatible  with  your  fears  and  wants.” 

It’s  important,  particularly  aboard  ship, 
to  try  to  help  your  shipmates.  Petree  said, 
“It’s  hard  to  tell  supervisors  they  have  a 
drinking  problem.  Confronting  a superior 
is  very  touchy.  It  requires  a sense  of  car- 
ing, not  attack  or  confrontation.  A lot  de- 
pends upon  the  circumstances.  The  idea 
to  get  across  is  that  you  care  about  the 
person. 

“To  a peer,  you  can  say,  'Hey,  man. 
I’ve  got  concerns  about  you  I want  to  talk 
about.  This  is  what  I see  happening  that’s 
out  of  character  for  you.  Do  something 
about  your  life.’  ” 

Navy  people  have  available  some  of  the 
best  alcoholism  rehabilitation  services  in 
the  world.  Navy  counselors  have  been  very 
successful  in  helping  their  shipmates. 

If  you  or  a shipmate  need  help  with  a 
drinking  problem,  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  get  help.  It  will  be  good 
for  you,  your  family  and  friends,  and  the 
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a hell  of  a lot  better — there  was  lots  of 
overtime;  I was  making  about  $1,000  a 
month,”  he  said. 

Petree  signed  a teaching  contract  with 
the  San  Juan  School  District  that  spring, 
but  it  was  canceled  in  a couple  of  months. 


school  in  Kansas,  but  the  contract  was 
canceled  after  a year.  “They  never  ad- 
dressed it  straight  out,”  Petree  explained, 
“but  the  school  system  didn’t  want  prob- 
lems with  an  alcoholic. 

“I  reached  the  point  where  I didn’t  care 
if  I lived  or  died.  I really  didn’t.  I didn’t 
have  any  care  or  concern  for  anyone  else. 
1 was  dangerous,  unpredictable  and  prone 
to  violence.  These  feelings  had  become 
part  of  my  life.  I hurt  myself  and  others, 
and  I got  into  trouble  with  the  law.  I had 
remarried  by  this  time. 

“I  was  afraid  sooner  or  later  I’d  get 
killed  or  kill  someone.  That,  plus  the  fre- 
quent look  of  fear  and  pain  on  my  kids’ 
faces  made  me  realize  I’d  had  it.  I couldn’t 
take  much  more.  I went  on  one  more  long 
drunk  in  December  1965.  I blacked  out 
for  several  days  and  had  no  idea  what 
happened.  I couldn’t  bring  myself  to  com- 
mit suicide.  On  Jan.  18,  1966,  I entered 
California’s  alcoholic  rehabilitation  facil- 
ity in  Sacramento.” 

Petree  moved  out  of  his  home  shortly 
after  entering  the  facility  and  moved  with 
his  two  sons  to  one  room  in  a recovery  or 
halfway  house.  “They  got  to  see  me  as  a 
regular  person,  not  as  a drunk,  or  an  angry 
and  violent  man,”  he  said. 

At  that  time,  Petree  was  supporting  his 
family  as  a night  janitor  in  a large  discount 
store  at  $1.40  an  hour.  His  financial  sit- 
uation improved  when  he  later  found  work 
at  the  Sacramento  Army  Depot.  “It  paid 


“Even  though  I’d  been  sober  six  or  eight 

0 months,  the  school  authorities  didn’t  want 

<3 

g to  take  the  chance.  I couldn’t  blame  them,” 
Sj  Petree  said. 

^ Cancellation  of  the  teaching  contract 
seemed  to  detour  Petree’s  drive  toward 

1 rehabilitation,  but,  as  it  turned  out,  it  led 

O 

^ to  another  route  of  full  recovery.  “I  was 
^ still  in  group  therapy  when  the  teaching 
contract  was  canceled,  and  I mentioned 
^ the  problem  to  my  counselor.  She  said  the 
center  was  hiring  aides  at  $400  a month. 

2 “I  discussed  the  job  and  the  pay  cut 
§ with  my  sons.  They  said  I was  the  one 

who  had  to  earn  the  living,  and  I should 
do  what  I wanted  to  do.  So,  I took  the  job 
at  the  Sacramento  Alcoholism  Center. 
After  serving  as  a rehabilitation  aide,  I 
spent  a year  as  a counselor-trainee.  I had 
been  working  toward  a master’s  degree  in 
school  administration  and  I switched  to 
counseling.” 

From  January  to  July  1968,  Petree  went 
on  official  leave  of  absence  from  the  Sac- 


ramento Alcoholism  Center  to  do  graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  Oregon  Medical 
School.  There  he  interned  in  alcoholism 
and  drug  abuse  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
“That  internship  meant  more  to  me  than 
any  other  training  I’d  ever  had,”  he  said. 
“I  was  continually  challenged  to  learn  and 
to  investigate.”  After  his  internship  he  re- 
turned to  Sacramento  and  received  his 
master’s  in  counseling  in  1970  from  Sac- 
ramento State  University. 

Petree  distinguished  himself  while 
working  for  the  state  of  California.  He 
designed  and  managed  treatment  plans  for 
125  to  140  patients  and  started  community 
training  programs  for  professionals  and 
non-professionals  on  a budget  of  $35,000 
a year. 

The  center’s  program  director  ex- 
plained, “These  operations  were  without 
precedent  since  Petree  came  to  the  center 
when  it  was  first  organized.  He  was  con- 
fronted with  problems  that  were  an  ex- 
acting test  of  his  experience,  creativity  and 
ability  to  do  original  and  sustained  work. 
His  response  to  these  challenges  was  out- 
standing.” 

Petree  rose  through  the  ranks  at  the  Sac- 
ramento Alcoholism  Center  from  aide  to 
rehabilitation  supervisor  in  seven  years. 
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Meanwhile,  his  No.  2 son,  Steven,  fol- 
lowed the  family  tradition  and  joined  the 
Navy.  He  became  a hospital  corpsman  and, 
after  training  at  Bethesda,  was  assigned 
to  the  alcoholic  rehabilitation  unit  at  the 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Naval  Hospital.  Soon 
father,  a cashiered  officer,  rehabilitated  al- 
coholic and  civilian  expert  on  alcoholism, 
and  son,  a military  alcoholism  treatment 
specialist,  were  talking  about  their  prob- 
lems, successes,  failures  and,  in  particu- 
lar, the  Navy’s  alcoholic  rehabilitation 
program.  “What’s  happened,’’  Petree 
asked  himself,  “the  Navy’s  become  so 
damned  enlightened?  Is  it  blue  smoke  and 
mirrors  or  is  it  serious?” 

Petree  decided  to  find  out  and  talked  at 
length  with  a chief  petty  officer  at  the  Na- 
val Alcohol  Rehabilitation  Center  in  San 
Diego.  “The  more  I looked,  the  more  I 
thought  the  Navy  and  I have  some  unfin- 
ished business.” 

Petree  contacted  personnel  people  at  the 
San  Diego  facility  and  was  offered  a job 
at  a salary  $400  a year  below  his  then- 
current  earnings.  “I  told  them  I didn’t 
want  to  go  to  work  for  the  Navy  to  assuage 


any  guilt  I might  have.  ‘You  pay  me  what 
I’m  worth,’  I told  them  and  held  out  for 
GS-12.  It  still  was  a cut.” 

Petree  was  hired  as  deputy  director  of 
the  alcoholism  training  unit  and  given  one 
job:  design  an  alcoholism  counselor  train- 
ing program  for  the  Navy  and  have  it  op- 
erating in  three  years.  “I  had  all  kinds  of 
fantasies.  ‘Oh  my  God’,  I thought,  ‘what 
have  I done  out  of  a sense  of  guilt?  Taken 
a job  I’m  not  sure  I can  do?’  I was  scared 
and  apprehensive. 

“Yet,  I wanted  to  give  the  Navy  a pro- 
gram second  to  none.  I’d  already  designed 
and  modified  a similar  program  for  the 
state  of  California  based  on  an  adult  ex- 
periential learning  model.  It  was  designed 
to  build  back  into  individuals  their  ability 
to  trust  their  feelings  and  senses.  This  has 
been  trained  out  of  people  by  society  and 
it’s  a travesty.  Our  feelings  make  us 
unique,”  Petree  said. 

Three  years  later,  he  was  promoted  to 
director  of  the  alcoholism  unit  and,  in 
1979,  director  of  the  training  department. 
He’s  received  five  quality  step  increases 
based  on  his  sustained  superior  perform- 


Alcoholism  Indicators 

Here  are  other  indicators  of  alcoholism 
from  other  Navy  substance  abuse  spe- 
cialists: 

• Starting  the  day  with  a drink. 

• Breaking  the  law  while  under  the  in- 
fluence. 

• Getting  drunk  frequently. 

• Obvious  behavior  or  personality 
changes  when  drinking. 

• Drinking  increasing  amounts  of  al- 
cohol to  get  the  desired  effect. 

• Family  or  social  problems,  job  or  fi- 
nancial difficulties  caused  by  or  related  to 
drinking. 

• Losing  the  ability  to  control  drinking 
consistently. 

• Distressing  physical  or  psychological 
reactions  when  you  try  to  stop  drinking. 

• Blackouts  or  the  inability  to  remem- 
ber what  happened  while  drinking. 

• Hurting  yourself  or  others  while 
drunk. 


ance,  along  with  cash  awards  and  an  in- 
ternational reputation. 

Last  year,  Cloyce  L.  (Pete)  Petree  lis- 
tened as  Rep.  Michael  D.  Barnes,  D-Md. , 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Government 
Service  Task  Force,  praised  him  for  his 
contributions  as  a civil  servant.  William 
B.  Snyder,  president  of  the  Government 
Employees  Insurance  Company,  pre- 
sented him  a 1982  GEICO  Public  Service 
Award — a plaque  and  a check  for  $2,500 
— for  his  contributions  in  the  field  of  al- 
coholism rehabilitation.  It  was  a proud, 
emotional  moment  for  Petree. 

Commander  Gerald  A.  Bunn,  former 

0 commanding  officer  of  the  Alcohol  Re- 
's habilitation  Center,  San  Diego,  who  rec- 
$5  ommended  Petree  for  the  GEICO  public 
2 service  award,  said:  “ Petree ’s  develop- 

ment  of  naval  alcoholism  training  and  its 

1 worldwide  impact  has  brought  credit  to 
^ the  Navy  and  the  federal  service.  The  ul- 
^ timate  result  of  Petree ’s  efforts  is  the  re- 

turn  to  the  American  Fleet,  through 

S;  professional  alcoholism  counseling,  of 

thousands  of  sober,  effective  Navy  men 

S and  women.”  □ 

© 

§ — Story  by  Kenneth  J.  Rabben 
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-L  HE  LAST  golden  rays  of  the  sun  glis- 
tened on  the  damp  brow  of  Chief  Musician 
Bob  Pomerleau  as  he  warmed  up  on  his 
trumpet.  Sound  technician  Musician  First 
Class  Mickey  Shaw  ran  microphone  ca- 
bles from  the  stage  to  his  mixing  board 
on  the  steps  of  the  Jefferson  Memorial. 
Other  members  of  the  band  tuned  instru- 
ments, organized  sheet  music,  or  just  en- 
joyed a quiet  moment  before  the  start  of 
the  night’s  concert. 

People  of  all  ages  had  come  to  listen  to 
the  free  concert.  They  also  were  treated 
to  a visual  show.  Banks  of  stage  lights 
illuminated  the  musicians  with  a rainbow 
of  colors,  providing  bright  contrast  to  the 
darkening  evening  skies  of  Washington, 
D.C.  Most  visitors  sat  on  the  steps  of  the 
Jefferson  Memorial  while  some  veteran 
concert-goers  brought  lawn  chairs  and  even 
picnic  baskets. 


For  the  next  hour,  the  band  entertained 
its  audience  with  a variety  of  renditions. 
When  it  was  over,  and  the  applause  had 
died  down,  band  members  knew  they  had 
added  another  group  of  admirers  to  their 
growing  list. 

Since  1922,  the  U.S.  Navy  Band  has 
been  entertaining  audiences  in  the  nation’s 


capital.  During  the  summer  months,  the 
band  plays  at  the  west  terrace  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol  building  on  Monday  evenings  and 
at  the  Jefferson  Memorial  on  Thursday 
evenings.  Audiences  range  from  1,000  to 
3,000. 

“It’s  a very  effective  way  of  getting  the 
Navy  out  into  the  community,’’  Chief  Mu- 
sician Joseph  Barnes  said.  “It’s  kind  of 
hard  to  bring  a ship  into  many  cities.” 

Today,  the  U.S.  Navy  Band,  stationed 
at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  includes  the 
55-member  Concert  Band,  a 30-piece 
Ceremonial  Band,  the  Sea  Chanters  choral 
group,  the  Commodores  jazz  ensemble, 
the  Commander’s  Trio,  a rock-pop  group 
known  as  Port  Authority,  and  Country 
Current,  the  band’s  country-bluegrass 
group.  All  are  important  segments  of  one 
of  the  Navy’s  premier  community  rela- 
tions group — the  U.S.  Navy  Band. 

— By  PH2  Perry  Thorsvik 
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Is  a visit  to  Washington,  D.C., 
on  your  schedule?  Don’t  miss  the 
Navy  Band’s  free  performances. 
For  concert  information,  call  the 
Navy  Band  public  affairs  office 
at  (202)  433-6090,  or  DIAL- 
THE-NAVY-BAND  recording  at 
433-2525. 


MUC  Robert  Pomerleau  (opposite  page) 
warms  up  on  his  trumpet  as  MU1  Howard 
Lamb  (top  left)  rearranges  sheet  music  before 
the  concert.  (Bottom  left)  MUC  Lee  Gause 
(left)  and  MUC  Jim  Wyckoff  practice  on  their 
trombones. 
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MCI  Mary  Dodge  (bottom),  plucking  the 
strings  of  her  harp,  follows  the  directions  of 
Cmdr.  Joseph  Phillips  (left)  as  he  leads  the 
band  through  a performance  at  the  U.S. 
Capitol. 
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By  J03  Lance  Johnson, 
ComNavResFor,  New  Orleans 


Days  of  wooden  ships  and  iron  men  come 
to  mind  for  many  people  when  referring 
to  the  “old  Navy" — unless  they  have  been 
aboard  a Naval  Reserve  Force  mine- 
sweeper. 

Reservists  and  active  duty  sailors  as- 
signed to  minesweepers  consider  them- 
selves modern  men  of  iron  serving  in 
wooden  ships.  “Since  taking  command  of 
a minesweeper.  I’ve  really  come  to  be- 
lieve in  that  old  saying,”  said  Lieutenant 
Commander  Ted  S.  Wyle,  commanding 
officer  of  USS  Constant  (MSO  427). 

To  avoid  attracting  magnetic  mines, 
minesweepers  are  made  of  wood.  “The 
ship  is  tough.  Wood  is  an  extremely  strong 
shipbuilding  medium,”  Wyle  explained. 
Unlike  steel  ships  that  plow  through  waves, 
minesweepers  are  like  corks  that  go  up 
and  over  waves,  he  added. 

As  one  of  18  ocean  minesweepers  in 
the  Naval  Reserve  Force,  Constant  op- 
erates with  a crew  of  52  active  duty  and 
TAR  (Training  and  Administration  of  the 
Naval  Reserve)  sailors.  An  additional  24 
selected  reservists  train  aboard  ship  one 
weekend  a month. 

Although  the  primary  mission  of  NRF 
minesweepers  is  to  train  reservists,  the 
ships  participate  routinely  in  fleet  opera- 
tions. “I  think  the  operating  tempo  of  NRF 
ships  is  not  understood  by  the  general  pub- 
lic nor  by  people  within  the  Navy  itself,” 
said  Wyle.  “We  operate  at  a level  com- 
parable to,  if  not  above,  that  of  other  ships 
in  the  Pacific  Fleet.” 

San  Diego-based  Constant  spends  30  to 
35  percent  of  its  time  under  way,  accord- 
ing to  Wyle.  The  ship  is  often  tasked  with 
surveillance  or  salvage  missions  in  addi- 
tion to  performing  mine  hunting  and  coun- 
termeasure exercises. 

Reservists  assigned  to  the  NRF  mine- 
sweepers receive  training  opportunities  that 
many  believe  cannot  be  found  elsewhere 
in  the  Navy.  For  Yeoman  First  Class  Leon- 
ard Ball,  serving  aboard  a minesweeper 
is  “a  hell  of  a change.”  In  addition  to 


serving  as  ship's  yeoman  and  legalman. 
Ball  is  often  called  on  to  perform  quar- 
termaster, signalman  and  radioman  du- 
ties. 

“You  have  to  learn  to  budget  your 
time,”  Ball  said  while  charting  a course 
in  Constant's  bridge.  He  believes  his  as- 
signment to  a minesweeper  offers  an  op- 
portunity to  become  surface  warfare  qual- 
ified that  would  be  hard-matched  aboard 
any  other  ship. 

Boatswain’s  Mate  Second  Class  Charles 
Johnson  enjoys  his  training  weekends 
aboard  Constant.  There  he  puts  in  a full 
week’s  work  in  two  days  and  feels  a sense 
of  accomplishment  when  it’s  completed. 
Johnson’s  expertise  in  deck  seamanship, 
earned  during  10  years  on  active  duty,  is 
welcomed  by  Constant's  captain  and  crew. 

Instruction  for  seagoing  reservists  is 
achieved  through  on-the-job  training.  “We 
can't  afford  to  offer  a tailored  training  pro- 
gram for  the  reservists,  and  I don’t  think 
we  need  to,”  Wyle  said.  “Instead,  we  try 
to  develop  a cohesive  team  of  ship's  force 
and  reserve  personnel  who  work  well  to- 
gether as  a single  unit.” 

Some  training,  such  as  in  weapons  sys- 
tems, is  not  available  on  minesweepers. 
However,  radiomen,  enginemen,  opera- 
tions specialists  and  boatswain's  mates 
have  the  opportunity  to  hone  their  skills 
regularly.  Wyle  added  that  levels  of  re- 
sponsibility are  extremely  high  for  junior 
people  serving  in  Constant. 

Being  assigned  to  a wooden  ship  creates 
heightened  concern  for  damage  control  and 
fire  prevention.  Damage  control  drills  are 
held  daily  for  all  hands.  “We  have  wooden 
ships  that  have  been  around  for  33  years. 
Obviously  one  of  our  biggest  concerns  is 
fire,”  Wyle  said.  “Wood  that  has  been 
soaked  in  diesel  oil  for  30  years  tends  to 
go  up  fairly  quickly. 

“Minesweepers  have  virtually  every 
modern  firefighting  device  available.  We 
pay  very  close  attention  to  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  this  equipment,  and 
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it  is  one  of  our  primary  concerns.  A mine- 
sweeper is,  in  my  mind,  as  safe  as  any 
ship  in  the  Navy  because  of  our  capabil- 
ities and  extensive  training  in  fire- 
fighting,” he  added. 

Minesweepers  use  a variety  of  equip- 
ment and  methods  to  locate  and  destroy 
mines.  The  ships  tow  acoustic  devices  or 
electrically  charged  cables  to  simulate  the 
sounds  or  magnetic  signatures  of  different 
ships. 

Another  method  of  minesweeping  in- 
volves “streaming”  (towing)  a combi- 
nation of  floats,  serrated  wire  and  explo- 
sive cutters  used  to  free  moored  mines. 
Any  combination  of  minesweeping  equip- 
ment may  be  used  at  one  time. 

Wyle  believes  that  minesweeping 
equipment  is  as  sophisticated  as  it  need 
be  and  that  the  future  will  see  a departure 
from  traditional  minesweeping  opera- 
tions. In  any  event,  minesweeper  crews 
will  continue  to  apply  their  energy  and 
skill  to  counter  the  threat  of  mine  warfare. 

Wooden  ships  and  iron  men  may  be 
reminiscent  of  the  old  Navy,  but  aboard 
NRF  minesweepers,  they  are  still  very 
much  a part  of  today’s  Navy.  □ 


USS  Implicit  (MSO  455)  transits  Alaskan 
coastline  during  early  morning.  All  hands  on 
USS  Constant  (MSO  427)  participate  during 
minesweeping  operations:  (top  left)  crew  mem- 
bers maneuver  electrical  cables;  (left)  a 
900-pound  buoy,  attached  to  a minesweeping 
cable,  is  hoisted  aboard.  Reserve  SN  Ken  Reed 
(above)  readies  a mooring  line.  USS  Gallant 
(MSO  489)  pulls  into  Ketchikan,  Alaska. 
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Navy  Kids 


My  Dad’s 
In  the  Navy 


Take  a look  at  the  Navy.  What  do  you 
see?  Ships,  bases  and  aircraft,  of  course. 
You  also  see  people — more  than  half  a 
million,  including  about  460,000  enlisted 
and  62,000  officers.  Of  these  people,  51 
percent  of  the  enlisted  and  73  percent  of 
the  officers  are  married.  That  suggests  one 


more  aspect  of  the  Navy  you  may  not  im- 
mediately see:  kids. 

There  are  more  than  314,000  Navy  de- 
pendents under  the  age  of  18.  Demo- 
graphic profiles  tell  us  how  many  children 
each  family  has,  how  old  the  children  are 
and  where  they  and  their  parents  live. 


Aside  from  the  facts  and  figures,  what  do 
we  really  know  about  them?  How  do  they 
feel  and  what  do  they  think  about  this 
Navy  that  is  intertwined  with  their  lives? 

Alfie  Eaton,  16;  Michelle  Roach,  15; 
Melanie  Ratcliff,  14;  and  Charles  Wat- 
kins, 13,  are  Navy  dependents  whose  fath- 
ers are  stationed  at  Naval  Air  Test  Center, 
Patuxent  River,  Md.  All  have  lived  over- 
seas and  have  always  been  Navy  depend- 
ents. 

Navy  people  pretty  much  take  their  re- 
lationship with  the  Navy  for  granted — the 
pay,  benefits,  travel,  sea  duty.  That’s  their 
life  because  they  chose  it.  But  the  children 
didn’t.  What  do  the  kids  think? 

How  do  you  feel  about  the  Navy?  Is 
it  an  important  part  of  your  life? 

Michelle:  There  are  some  things  I don't 
like  about  the  Navy.  For  example,  1 like 
to  travel  on  vacation  or  something,  but  1 
don’t  like  moving  around  all  the  time.  I’ve 
never  been  in  one  place  for  more  than  four 
years.  You  always  have  to  meet  new  peo- 
ple and  worry  what  the  new  people  will 
be  thinking  about  you  and  wonder  if  you 


Opposite  page:  Navy  kids  are  like  any  others. 
Charles  Watkins  ( center ) watches  a softball 
game.  Left:  Michelle  Roach  (right)  and  a class- 
mate listen  to  an  explanation  in  math  class. 
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will  fit  in.  Of  course,  you  do  get  a lot  of 
privileges  in  the  Navy,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Navy  puts  a tag  on  you.  Some- 
times my  ID  card  makes  me  feel  as  if  I’ve 
just  been  given  a number  with  no  name. 

Melanie:  I like  being  a Navy  dependent 
because  you  can  do  a lot  more  things  than 
other  people.  When  we  went  to  Guam,  we 
got  to  see  interesting  things  and  learn  more 
than  a lot  of  other  people.  But  it  was  a 
little  hard  to  make  good  friends  because 
everybody  seems  to  treat  you  like  an  out- 
sider. Most  of  the  people  were  nice,  but 
they  treated  you  differently. 

Alfie:  I don’t  feel  too  different  or  sep- 
arated from  other  kids.  Most  of  the  kids 
I know  find  out  that  my  dad  is  in  the  Navy, 
but  they  treat  me  as  one  of  the  kids  on  the 
block. 

Charlie:  I like  the  Navy.  The  only  bad 
thing  is  leaving  my  friends.  This  makes 
the  sixth  year  living  here,  and  it’s  the  place 
where  we’ve  lived  the  longest.  It’ll  really 
be  rough  to  leave  since  I’ve  been  here  so 
long  and  gotten  to  like  it. 

What  was  it  like  living  in  a foreign 
country? 

Michelle:  It  was  different,  but  the  peo- 
ple were  very  nice  and  considerate.  We 
lived  off-base  in  a Korean  neighborhood. 
I liked  it  better  than  living  on-base  because 
we  could  go  lots  of  places  easily  and  there 
were  lots  of  interesting  shops. 

What  about  your  dad’s  sea  duty? 

Alfie:  You  get  used  to  your  father  being 
gone,  but  sometimes  you  wish  he  was  there 
when  you  need  him.  For  example,  if  you 
can’t  tell  your  mother  something,  you 
really  wish  your  father  was  there  to  talk 
to. 

Michelle:  My  dad  doesn’t  go  to  sea  very 
much,  but  I think  it  would  be  all  right  if 
he  did.  I think  it  would  strengthen  our 
family  ties  more  if  he  did.  We  would  know 
that  some  day  he  would  be  gone  for  a long 
time,  and  it  would  make  our  time  together 
more  special. 

Is  there  anything  you  dislike  about 
the  Navy? 

Melanie:  One  thing  is  that  I hardly  know 
my  relatives  who  live  in  Washington  state 
and  California.  My  dad  gets  to  travel,  so 


he  gets  to  see  them,  but  I don’t. 

Michelle:  You  don't  get  an  ID  card  until 
you’re  10,  but  you  need  an  ID  card  to  do 
a lot  of  things  unless  you're  accompanied 
by  an  adult.  So,  until  you’re  10,  you’re 
kind  of  restricted.  Another  thing  is  that 
the  Navy  has  a lot  of  privileges,  but,  if 
you  have  civilian  friends  you  want  to  do 
something  with,  they  sometimes  can't. 
Because  of  that.  I’m  sometimes  separated 
from  my  friends. 

Charlie:  One  thing  I don’t  like  is  that 
my  dad  has  to  work  long  hours  sometimes, 
and,  when  he  comes  home,  he’s  tired  and 
doesn’t  want  to  do  anything  except  rest. 

Are  there  things  you  like  about  the 
Navy? 

Alfie:  I like  the  base  we  live  on.  It  has 
everything.  It’s  right  next  to  the  bay,  so 
it’s  easy  to  fish  or  go  sailing.  There’s  an 
archery  range,  a rod  and  gun  club  with 
skeet  shooting,  swimming  pools,  a golf 
course,  an  obstacle  course  and  racquetball 
courts. 

Melanie:  There’s  also  a stable.  I have 
a horse,  which  is  kind  of  an  unusual  hobby 
for  a military  dependent  because  of  the 
way  we  move. 

How  about  your  home  life?  People 
say  military  fathers  are  strict.  Is  that 
true? 

Michelle:  My  father  has  been  in  the 
Navy  for  over  20  years,  and  sometimes 
he  brings  the  Navy  home  with  him  when 
he  comes.  Sometimes  it  seems  he  runs  our 
home  like  he  runs  a squadron.  You  know, 
it’s  like  he  says  to  straighten  up  and  fly 
right.  I think  our  fathers  are  more  strict. 

Charlie:  Compared  to  some  of  my  ci- 
vilian friends,  my  father  is  more  strict. 
Sometimes  I don’t  get  to  stay  out  as  late 
as  my  friends  or  use  the  phone  as  much. 

Melanie:  To  some  degree,  Navy  fathers 
tend  to  run  by  more  of  a schedule  than 
civilian  fathers.  If  your  father  is  a chief 
or  an  officer  on  the  job,  then  he  sometimes 
still  acts  like  a chief  or  officer  when  he 
comes  home. 

Do  your  fathers  tell  you  about  the 
Navy? 

Charlie:  Normally,  your  father  will  not 


sit  you  down  and  talk  to  you  about  the 
Navy. 

Alfie:  Our  fathers  normally  don’t  show 
us  their  jobs  and  how  things  work  in  the 
Navy.  Sometimes  they  do,  but  not  really 
enough. 

Michelle:  I think  I know  enough  to  get 
by,  but  I think  I should  know  more. 

* * * 

If  there’s  a common  thread  that  runs 
throughout  the  lives  of  these  young  peo- 
ple, it’s  that  the  children  generally  like  the 
Navy  way  of  life,  enjoy  living  in  foreign 
countries  but,  like  most  people,  don’t  like 
moving.  There  are  some  things  they  don’t 
like  about  the  Navy,  but  for  the  most  part, 
they  seem  to  accept  the  Navy  and  find  it 
a positive  influence  in  their  lives. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  do  the  parents 
think  their  children  feel  about  the  Navy  ? 

One  parent  responded:  I think  they  love 
it.  They  love  the  traveling  and  the  expe- 
rience it’s  given  to  them.  Few  kids  can 
say,  like  mine,  that  they’ve  been  to  Korea. 
I think  they’ve  adjusted  well  with  all  the 
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Navy  kids— like  Alfie  Eaton  (left),  Charles 
Watkins  (right)  and  Melanie  Ratcliff  (be- 
low)—come  from  a variety  of  backgrounds 
and  lifestyles. 


adults.  Sometimes,  I find  myself  bringing 
my  military  attitude  home,  but,  when  1 
do,  my  wife  tells  me. 

One  parent  was  asked  if  he  told  his  chil- 
dren about  the  Navy:  Yes,  1 did.  But  mostly 
I tell  my  oldest  son.  I try  to  show  him 
more  than  the  others  because  he’s  inter- 
ested in  going  into  the  Navy.  He’s  been 
to  see  a recruiter,  and  I try  to  explain  pro- 
grams to  him  so  he  can  see  both  sides  of 
the  picture. 

Let’s  take  another  look  at  the  Navy. 
Now,  what  do  you  see?  Ships,  bases,  air- 
craft, people — and  something  else:  Navy 
kids.  In  a way,  they’re  in  the  Navy. 

In  the  long  run,  how  do  you  sum  up 
more  than  314,000  children  with  strong 
opinions  about  their  way  of  life  and  those 
whose  opinions  won’t  be  formed  for  years 
yet?  Perhaps  the  best  way  is  the  way  one 
parent  did  when  asked  how  he  thought  his 
kids  compared  to  others:  I thank  God  for 
the  children  I’ve  got.  I make  sure  that  they 
have  a good  home  life.  They  do  well  in 
school,  and  they’re  not  a discipline  prob- 
lem. I’d  stack  my  kids  up  against  any.  I 
think  they’re  great.  □ 

— Story  by  JO  l Dale  Hewey 
— Photos  by  Robert  K.  Hamilton 


moving  they’ve  done.  The  only  thing  they 
don't  enjoy  is  having  to  move  and  make 
new  friends. 

Another  said:  I think  they  must  like  it. 
My  son  is  going  into  the  Navy.  He’s  in 
the  delayed  entry  program  right  now. 

And  still  another  said:  My  son  must  like 
the  Navy.  He’s  going  in  next  year. 

One  parent  was  asked  how  he  thought 
the  Navy  has  affected  the  lives  of  his  chil- 
dren: I look  at  my  kids  and  see  the  op- 
portunity they’ve  had  for  travel.  They’ve 
moved  and  seen  different  parts  of  the 
country  and  the  world  which  some  chil- 
dren never  get  a chance  to  do.  I think  the 
cultural  experience  they  get  is  great.  Of 
course,  there  is  sea  duty.  The  best  thing 
I can  do  is  to  encourage  them  to  continue 
and  tell  them  I’ll  be  back.  It’s  tough,  but 
I think  it  helps  them  mature.  However, 
the  biggest  negative  thing  that  affects  their 
lives  is  leaving  friends  behind. 

Another  parent  was  asked  if  he  thought 


he  was  more  strict  than  civilian  parents:  I 
think  I tend  to  be  a little  more  strict  than 
civilian  parents,  but  I hope  this  will  pre- 
pare my  children  for  when  they  become 
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Built  With 
Children  in  Mind 


Until  five  years  ago,  the  need  for  ade- 
quate child-care  facilities  within  the  mil- 
itary community  wasn’t  a major  item  on 
the  DoD’s  “must-do”  list. 

Now  it  is. 

With  the  completion  of  a new,  spacious 
child-care  center,  NAS  Lemoore  is  one  of 
the  leaders  in  a major  DoD  effort  to  see 
that  the  needs  of  families  are  being  met. 

DoD  objectives  in  improved  facilities 
include  all  branches  of  the  armed  forces. 
More  than  15  new  child-care  centers  were 
recently  completed  or  are  under  construc- 
tion, and  funds  are  available  for  upgrading 
existing  facilities  to  meet  health,  sanita- 
tion and  safety  requirements. 

More  than  400  military  child-care  and 
pre-school  centers  are  operating  world- 
wide, serving  at  least  53,000  children  on 
a daily  basis.  The  Navy  alone  operates 
100  day-care  and  pre-school  centers  serv- 
ing about  15,000  children  daily,  and  the 
demand  is  increasing. 

Since  1969,  NAS  Lemoore’s  child-care 


Sometimes  a child  needs  a few  minutes  alone 
to  reflect  on  small  problems;  other  times  a 
child  needs  to  depend  upon  someone  else  for 
comfort,  care  and  undivided  attention. 


Story  by  PH2  Phil  Eggman 
Photos  by  Dave  Fraker, 

NAS  Lemoore 

program  has  been  housed  in  what  used  to 
be  the  women’s  dressing  room  at  the  sur- 
vival training  swim  tank.  Before  that,  it 
was  located  in  the  CPO  barracks.  After 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  discovered 


that  the  most  persistent  complaint  from 
Navy  people  was  the  lack  of  good  child 
care  and  the  need  to  improve  present  fa- 
cilities, he  decided  to  set  a high  priority 
to  change  the  situation. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  NAS  Lemoore 
building  project,  money  for  the  child-care 
center  was  non-appropriated,  coming  from 
recreational  services.  But  when  Congress 
approved  $1.2  million  for  the  new  build- 
ing. funding  came  under  military  con- 
struction. 

Besides  the  actual  layout  of  the  new 
center  which  was  designed  from  the  users' 
perspective,  the  Navy's  awareness  of  ad- 
equate child  care  also  includes  instruction 
and  guidance  for  program  operations. 

In  earlier  years,  child  care  in  the  Navy 
was  strictly  of  a custodial  nature.  Certain 
volunteer  wives’  groups  worked  a few 
hours  a day  to  baby-sit  while  parents  ran 
errands.  But  as  the  demand  increased  and 
children  needed  to  be  watched  longer,  child 
care  became  a more  professional  function. 

Initially,  focus  was  on  the  facility.  Now 
it  is  on  quality  care.  A major  training  pro- 
gram is  in  progress  to  instruct  directors 
and  staff  members  to  improve  the  quality 
of  programs  for  children  of  all  ages. 
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NAS  Lemoore’s  center — completed 
under  cost  and  within  contract  time  lim- 
its— was  designed  with  children  in  mind. 
Playrooms  and  even  bathrooms  have  been 
built  just  for  them.  The  large  building  ac- 
commodates a lobby  and  reception  area, 
two  indoor  and  outdoor  activity  areas  for 
younger  and  older  children,  and  an  iso- 
lation room  with  beds  for  children  who 
become  ill.  A large  room  taking  up  one- 
third  of  the  floor  space  is  for  infants  from 
2 months  to  3 years.  It  is  brightly  deco- 
rated with  colors  of  red,  orange,  yellow, 
blue  and  green.  Toys  are  abundant 
throughout  the  center,  and  outside  is  a play 
area.  Encircling  the  lawn  is  a small,  twist- 
ing roadway  on  which  the  children  can 
drive  wheeled  toys. 

But  this  child-care  center  provides  more 
than  glorified  baby-sitting  service.  Be- 
sides meeting  the  basic  physical  needs  of 
the  children  in  an  attractive  environment, 
the  center  attempts  to  plan  activities  that 
contribute  to  children’s  social,  emotional 
and  developmental  needs  as  well.  The 
children  are  given  activities  that  they  are 
competent  in  doing  but  that  also  are  chal- 
lenging and  fun. 

Involved  with  NAS  Lemoore’s  child- 
care program  for  11  years,  Barbara  Hall- 
ford  said  she’s  excited  for  the  children. 
“They  have  so  much  more  room  now.” 


The  new  facility  is  nearly  three  times  larg- 
er than  the  old  one. 

Concerning  people  who  work  at  the 
center,  Hallford  said  she  wants  quality. 
Although  CPR,  Red  Cross  training  and 
college  courses  in  child  psychology  and 
development  are  prerequisites  for  staff  po- 
sitions, Hallford  said,  “My  people  must 
have  compassion  and  a positive  interact- 
ing interest  toward  children.” 

Currently,  20  people  work  at  the  center. 
A cook  will  soon  be  hired  and  hot  meals 
will  be  provided.  Aides  are  on  call  when 
needed. 

“The  child-care  centers  of  today  re- 


place the  aunts,  uncles  and  nieces  of  yes- 
terday,” said  Hallford.  “Families  are  more 
independent  than  before.  Of  course,  we 
can’t  replace  the  care  that  parents  give 
their  children,  but  we  can  work  to  ensure 
the  childrens’  lives  are  enhanced  while 
they  are  with  us.”  □ 


The  child-care  center  at  NAS  Lemoore  is  more 
than  a building  full  of  furniture,  equipment 
and  reams  of  records — it’s  a home  away  from 
home  that ’s  filled  with  the  happy  sounds  of 
children  learning  to  get  along  with  one 
another. 
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Last  of  its  class.  After  nearly  37  years  of  naval  service,  the  USS  William  C.  Lawe 
(DD763)  was  decommissioned  Oct.  1 , 1983.  Lawe  was  the  last  of  the  famed  Gearing- 
class  2,200-ton  destroyers  which  were  built  during  World  War  II.  Commissioned  in 
December  1946,  Lawe  was  named  after  Aviation  Metalsmith  Third  Class  William  Clare 
Lawe,  who  was  lost  in  action  in  June  1942  during  the  Battle  of  Midway.  During  Lawe' s 
37-year  history,  the  ship  made  an  around-the-world  cruise,  numerous  deployments  to 
the  Mediterranean  and  Middle  East,  and  participated  in  a Gemini  space  capsule  recovery 
mission.  Lawe  first  saw  combat  off  the  coast  of  North  Vietnam  in  November  1972, 
where  it  remained  in  support  of  ground  forces  until  August  1973.  During  its  last  10 
years,  Lawe  continued  to  be  a vital  fleet  asset.  In  1982,  Lawe  was  named  “Best  of 
its  Class”  for  a third  consecutive  battle  efficiency  award. 


Two  Sea  Cadets  get  "hands  on"  communications 
experience  aboard  USS  Pensacola  I LSD  38). 

Photo  by  PHAN  Terri  Lyn  Carr.  FltAVComLant. 

required  to  pay  their  own  transportation 
costs  to  and  from  training  sites. 

“The  program  is  strictly  voluntary. 
These  kids  want  to  be  here  and  to  learn 
about  the  Navy,”  Beard  said.  “Most  of 
them  join  out  of  a sense  of  patriotism. 
Their  parents  are  very  supportive  and  feel 
the  program  is  very  good  for  their  chil- 
dren.” 

All  Sea  Cadets  must  pass  a Navy  phys- 
ical exam  and  must  also  attend  a two-week 
“boot  camp”  during  their  first  year.  Dur- 
ing the  second  year,  they  receive  training 
in  communications,  small  arms,  boat  han- 
dling and  firefighting. 

A cadet  who  completes  three  years  in 
the  program  attains  a rank  equivalent  to 
an  E-3.  That  rank  is  retained  if  the  cadet 
later  joins  the  active  duty  Navy. 

“Sea  Cadets  are  not  like  the  Scouts,” 
Beard  said.  “We  are  a lot  tougher.  There 
is  much  more  discipline  and  we  adhere  to 
military  rules.  We  even  have  captain's 
masts  if  the  need  arises.” 

— Story  by  JOSN  Pamela  Belford-Mattern, 
NavPhibBase , Little  Creek.  Va. 


Just  Like  Regular  Sailors 


It  was  a “hoist  that  sail”  and  “haul  that 
line”  kind  of  summer  for  44  members  of 
the  Sea  Cadet  Program  who  spent  a week 
last  summer  aboard  USS  Pensacola  (LSD 
38)  learning  basic  seamanship. 

“They  were  out  there  chipping  paint, 
hauling  towing  lines  and  hoisting  sails  just 
like  regular  sailors,”  said  Commander  Tom 
Beard,  a reserve  Sea  Cadet  officer. 

The  teenage  sailors  also  spent  a week 
at  Naval  Special  Warfare  Group  Two,  Na- 
val Amphibious  Base,  Little  Creek,  Va., 


where  they  learned  about  the  Navy’s  SEAL 
teams  and  special  boat  squadrons.  During 
both  weeks  of  training,  they  were  under 
the  watchful  eyes  of  commanders  Beard, 
Tom  Reed  and  George  Volkl  as  well  as 
midshipmen  Brent  Atkins  and  Gregory 
Amdall. 

Sea  Cadets  across  the  country  train  year- 
round,  at  least  two  hours  each  week.  “It’s 
an  educational  experience.  It  gives 
youngsters  a chance  to  experience  naval 
training,”  Beard  said.  “The  program  pro- 


vides exposure  to  the  active  duty  Navy, 
yet  doesn't  require  them  to  be  subject  to 
any  service  obligations.” 

About  8.000  Sea  Cadets  between  the 
ages  of  14-18  train  in  250  units  across  the 
country.  The  program  is  sponsored  by  the 
U.S.  Navy  League.  Cadets,  however,  are 
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Fraud,  Waste  and  Abuse? 

Report  it! 


Report  all  violations  through  your  chain  of 
command  or  call  * the  Navy  Hotline: 

800  522  3451  toll  free 
433  6743  Washington  area 
288  6743  Autovon 

* Monday-Friday:  8 a. m.  4:30  p.m.  EST 


You  can  also  write  to 
Office  of  the  Naval  Inspector  General 
Attn  Navy  Hotline,  Bldg.  200 
Washington  Navy  Yard 
Washington,  D C 20374 


Birds  of  a different  feather.  Lt.Cmdr.  Jack  E.  Kauffman,  who  pilots  CH-46  heli- 
copters aboard  USS  Seattle  (AOE  3),  carves  wooden  bird  decoys  in  his  spare  time. 
Kauffman  first  got  interested  in  the  wooden  birds  at  a show  featuring  carved  water 
fowl,  but  because  of  the  high  cost  of  the  finished  product,  he  decided  to  try  carving 
his  own  instead  of  buying  one.  He  began  nine  months  ago  with  the  basics:  wood, 
knives,  sandpaper,  paints  and  brushes,  and  most  important — a “how  to”  book.  He 
used  pictures  of  birds  as  models.  Kauffman  spends  15-20  hours  working  on  a goose 
and  up  to  60  hours  on  a larger  decoy.  Claiming  to  have  no  artistic  background,  he 
said,  “Anybody  can  do  it.  It’s  mostly  studying  a picture  of  what  you’re  making.” 
Photo  by  JOl  Jim  Rostohar,  USS  Seattle  (AOE  3) 


“Old  Ironsides”  hosts  LDO  commis- 
sioning ceremony.  Chief  Cryptologic 
Technician  Administration  Wilhimenia  T. 
Matthews  was  commissioned  LDO  ensign 
cryptologist  on  July  1 aboard  USS  Con- 
stitution in  Boston.  Chief  Warrant  Officer 
William  R.  Iovanna  read  the  oath  to  the 
Navy's  first  female  LDO  cryptologist. 
Matthews  joined  the  Navy  in  January  1974 
and,  during  the  last  nine  years,  has  earned 
a bachelor's  degree  in  criminal  justice  and 
a master’s  degree  in  education.  She  is  sta- 
tioned at  Naval  Security  Group  Command 
Headquarters,  Washington,  D.C. 
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More  Than  a Motto 

Community  spirit  at  U.S.  Naval  Facil- 
ity Argentia,  Newfoundland,  proved  in- 
valuable to  one  Navy  family. 

Senior  Chief  Journalist  Ray  Mahon's 
son.  Bob,  fell  85  feet  from  a cliff  last  July. 
He  was  hospitalized  for  two  weeks  with 
a fractured  skull,  collar  bone  and  pelvic 
bone,  and  spinal  injuries.  His  medical  bills 
mounted  rapidly  to  more  than  $8,000  and 
continued  to  grow.  To  make  matters  worse. 
Bob,  at  age  21 , was  no  longer  eligible  for 
CHAMPUS  benefits.  That’s  when  the 
community  stepped  in. 

Concerned  friends  and  neighbors  pooled 
their  talents  and  resources  to  organize  a 
“Family  Fun  Night”  and  raise  money  to 
help  pay  Mahon’s  medical  bills.  Complete 
with  carnival  games,  food,  music  and 
dancing,  the  event  both  aided  a Navy  fam- 
ily in  need  and  provided  the  Argentia  com- 
munity with  an  opportunity  to  get  to- 
gether. 

Thanking  everyone  who  took  part,  Ma- 
hon and  his  wife,  Ann,  accepted  a check 


for  $2,994.79  from  Captain  Harold  A. 
Bunch  Jr.,  commanding  officer,  U.S.  Na- 
val Facility  Argentia. 

But  the  sense  of  community  spirit  did 
not  stop  there.  Donations  from  the  Ar- 
gentia Women’s  Association,  Seabees 
Wives’  Club,  Argentia  E-7,  E-8,  E-9  As- 
sociation, Argentia  E-6  Association,  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic  Chapel  funds  and  Navy 
Exchange  employees  raised  the  commu- 
nity contribution  to  more  than  $4,000. 


JOCS  Ray  Mahon  (left),  Capi.  Harold  A . 
Bunch  Jr.,  Bob  Mahon  and  his  mother,  Ann 
Mahon. 

Son  Bob  is  doing  well  in  his  recovery 
and  should  regain  most  of  his  motor  skills 
within  the  next  year.  The  Mahons'  finan- 
cial worries  have  been  somewhat  lessened 
by  a caring  community. 

“The  Navy  takes  care  of  its  own” 
proved  to  be  more  than  a motto  for  the 
people  at  the  Naval  Facility  Argentia. 


Can’t  Get  to  the  Polls?  Use  an  Absentee  Ballot 


1984  is  a presidential  election  year 
and  that  means  campaigns,  debates 
and,  in  November,  long  lines  to  the 
polls.  Members  of  the  military,  how- 
ever, can  take  the  hassle  out  of  voting 
by  using  an  absentee  ballot. 

Basically,  members  of  the  military 
— as  well  as  their  spouses  and  depend- 
ents 18  years  or  older — can  use  an  ab- 
sentee ballot  for  local,  state  or  federal 
primaries  and  elections.  If  you  decide 
to  use  an  absentee  ballot,  your  com- 
mand voting  assistance  officer  will  sup- 
ply you  with  a Federal  Post  Card  Ap- 
plication. Just  fill  out  the  application 
and  send  it  to  your  local  voting 
jurisdiction.  Postage  is  not  required  if 
you  mail  your  application  in  the  United 
States,  from  an  FPO  or  APO  mail 
facility,  or  from  a U.S.  embassy  or 
consulate. 

The  best  time  to  apply  for  an  absen- 
tee ballot  is  30-45  days  before  an  elec- 
tion. In  most  states,  ballots  are  mailed 
to  voters  20  days  before  an  election. 


For  more  information,  see  your 
command  voting  assistance  officer  or 
write  Navy  Voting  Action  Officer, 


Naval  Military  Personnel  Command, 
NMPC-12C,’ Washington,  D.C.  20370. 
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Sailing  Through  a Tax  Audit 

Article  by  Jack  Ben-Rubin,  The  George  Washington  University 


Artwork  by  Michael  Tuffli 


Just  because  you’ve  filed  your  1983 
federal  income-tax  return  doesn’t  mean 
your  tax  problems  are  over.  There  is  a 
chance  that  you  might  be  audited.  Every 
year  many  sailors  get  letters  from  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  saying,  “We  are 
examining  your  federal  income-tax  re- 
turn for  the  above  year  and  find  we  need 
additional  information  to  verify  your 
correct  tax.”  This  means  your  tax  return 
is  being  questioned  and  that  you  prob- 
ably will  be  audited  by  the  IRS. 

Many  sailors  take  this  notice  as  a 
threat.  They  fear  that  if  the  federal  tax 
office  finds  anything  omitted  or  miscal- 
culated on  the  tax  return,  it  means  they 
have  committed  a crime  and  could  be 
thrown  in  jail.  Actually,  the  possibility 
of  jail  would  come  only  if  there  is  fraud, 
an  intent  to  deceive  the  U.S.  government 
by  evading  payment  of  your  taxes.  An 
honest  mistake  or  an  unintentional 
omission  is  not  fraud.  But  that  is  why 
you  must  keep  good  records. 

Anyone  who  pays  taxes  can  be  audit- 
ed. Because  the  IRS  cannot  possibly 
audit  every  tax  return — it  receives  close 
to  a hundred  million  of  them  each  year 
— it  has  a policy  of  picking  the  ones  that 
are  unusual  in  that  they  particularly  fa- 
vor the  taxpayer.  Tax  returns  are 
screened  through  a highly  complex  com- 
puter program,  using  a closely  guarded 
formula  that  scores  the  returns  on  their 
degrees  of  irregularities. 

The  system  is  fed  a composite  income, 
exemptions  and  deductions  structure  of 
average  taxpayers  based  on  previous  re- 
turns. It  then  spits  out  returns  that  show 
differences  from  the  IRS  norm. 

Even  if  you  pass  the  muster,  you  still 
may  be  audited  if  you  earned  over  a cer- 
tain amount,  or  if  you  use  a tax-form 
preparer  considered  by  the  IRS  to  be 
shady  or  fly-by-night.  You  might  also 
be  the  victim  of  a “tip”  by  a jilted  girl- 
friend or  boyfriend,  a nasty  shipmate  or 
a “bounty  hunter”  who  gets  a financial 
reward  for  the  tip.  Or,  your  return  just 
may  be  selected  randomly. 

Some  sailors  fear  being  audited  so 
much  that  they  won’t  even  take  legiti- 
mate deductions  which  would  lower  the 
amount  of  tax  owed.  If  you  have  a 


doubt  as  to  whether  to  take  a rightful 
deduction  or  exemption,  the  policy 
should  be  to  take  it  and  attach  an  ex- 
planation to  the  tax  return. 

There  are  three  different  kinds  of 
audits,  and  all  start  with  the  IRS  sending 
you  a letter.  The  letter  might  ask  for  ad- 
ditional information  to  be  mailed  in  for 
a correspondence  audit.  You  simply 
mail  in  copies  of  the  missing  informa- 
tion. If  the  IRS  accepts  your  explana- 
tion, that’s  the  end  of  it.  The  letter  could 
call  you  in  for  an  office  audit.  It  will  tell 
what  part  of  your  tax  return  is  being 
questioned  and  give  the  date  and  time 
of  your  appointment.  If  you  can’t  make 
the  date  or  time,  call  and  explain  the 
problem.  Or,  your  letter  could  state  that 
you  will  be  visited  for  a field  audit, 
though  these  audits  are  generally  re- 
stricted to  complex  tax  returns. 

The  procedure  that  follows  the  letter 
is  simple  enough.  If  the  auditor  deter- 
mines that  you  owe  additional  tax,  and 
you  agree,  you  just  have  to  pay  the  tax, 
plus  an  interest  charge,  and  that’s  the 
end  of  it.  About  25  percent  of  those 


audited  don’t  have  to  pay  any  additional 
tax;  about  7 percent  get  some  money 
back. 

If  you  don’t  agree  with  the  auditor’s 
findings,  you  can  ask  for  a meeting  with 
the  auditor’s  supervisor;  this  meeting 
can  often  be  arranged  on  the  spot.  If  the 
supervisor  agrees  with  the  auditor,  you 
still  have  several  levels  of  appeal.  You 
could  take  your  case  from  the  agency’s 
appellate  division  to  the  U.S.  Tax 
Court.  If  the  amount  in  controversy  is 
under  $5,000,  an  informal,  small-case 
procedure  is  available.  The  courts  act  in- 
dependently of  the  auditors  and  can 
overrule  the  IRS’s  determinations  and 
negotiate  a settlement  with  the  tax- 
payers. 

What  should  you  do  if  you  are  se- 
lected for  a tax  audit?  If  your  income 
tax  return  is  selected  for  audit  by  the 
IRS,  don’t  lose  heart.  No  matter  what 
type  of  audit  you  face,  the  best  attitude 
is  one  of  calmness  and  cooperation. 
Keep  in  mind  you  have  a number  of 
ways  to  fight  it  out.  Above  all,  be 
prepared  with  complete  records.  □ 
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Laying  It  onTHICK 


^JE  EARLY  morning  stillness  came 
to  an  abrupt  halt  as  workers  from  the 
Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London, 
Conn.,  began  their  assigned  tasks. 

For  the  crew  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
floating  dry  dock  Waterford  (ARD 
5),  today  would  be  just  like  any  other 
work  day — long  and  busy. 

Waterford,  believed  to  be  the  Na- 
vy’s oldest  Boating  dry  dock  in  active 
service,  serves  as  a support  facility 
for  submarine  hull  preservation  and 
provides  crane  service  to  support 
shipyard  work. 

Immediately  after  quarters,  mem- 
bers of  Waterford' s deck  force  suited 
up  for  the  day’s  assignment:  painting 
the  hull  of  USS  Sculpin  (SSN  590), 
an  attack  submarine  undergoing  re- 
pairs. Seaman  Apprentices  Sandy 
Zeigler  and  Leigh-Ann  Turner,  part 
of  Waterford' s 80-percent-female 
deck  force,  mustered  at  the  paint 
locker  on  the  pier.  After  gathering 
supplies,  the  two  sailors  descended 


the  ladder  to  the  dry  dock,  Zeigler 
wrestling  with  a bucket  of  paint,  and 
Turner  carrying  the  rollers  for  apply- 
ing the  paint  to  the  sub’s  hull.  Don- 
ning protective  respirators  and  body 
harnesses,  the  hard  hat-clad  sailors 
climbed  into  the  basket  of  a cherry 
picker  which  enabled  them  to  reach 
the  top  of  the  hull. 

In  the  dry  dock  below,  other  crew 
members  painted  underneath  the  sub. 
Altogether,  it  took  only  a few  hours 
to  cover  Sculpin's  exterior. 

The  idea  of  women  sailors  in  paint- 
covered  dungarees  and  hard  hats  is 
enough  to  raise  a bit  of  skepticism 
from  some  old  salts,  but  it  didn’t 
take  long  aboard  Waterford  for 
women  to  be  accepted  as  part  of  the 
crew.  “They  all  end  up  wet,  dirty  and 
tired  at  the  end  of  the  day.  There  is 
no  free  ride  here,”  said  Lieutenant 
Commander  Carl  Dahlman,  Water - 
ford's,  commanding  officer. 

Women  have  been  assigned  to  Wa- 
terford since  1979,  and  according  to 


Opposite:  SA  Leigh-Ann  Turner  and  SA  San- 
dy Zeigler  apply  paint  to  USS  Sculpin  (SSN 
590).  Top:  Zeigler  maneuvers  a cherry  picker. 
Above:  Sculpin  in  dry  dock. 


Command  Master  Chief  Ronald  Ful- 
len,  “We’re  proud  of  our  female- 
male  relationships.  It’s  amazing. 

There  are  no  problems.  Everyone 
here  is  treated  equally.  Whoever  is 
given  the  job,  does  the  job.” 

Chief  Warrant  Officer  Bob  Judd, 
Waterford's  docking  officer,  said, 
“These  women  are  really  good.  I 
haven’t  heard  a complaint  out  of  one 
of  them.  They  qualify  on  the  same 
things  the  men  do,  running  everything 
from  cranes  to  hydro  blasters.  We 
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have  even  gotten  compliments  from 
the  shipyard  people  about  our  wom- 
en. They  seem  to  be  really  impressed 
by  them.” 

Although  they  do  their  jobs  well, 
painting  submarines  is  not  every 
sailor’s  idea  of  a great  time.  Many  of 
Waterford' s crew  came  from  recruit 
training  as  non-designated  strikers.  In 
an  intensive  effort  to  provide  upward 
mobility,  Dahlman  encourages  people 
to  take  courses  for  ratings  in  which 
they  are  interested. 

Administrative  assistant  Yeoman 
First  Class  Gayle  Oko  said,  ‘‘We 
sometimes  lose  our  non-designated 
strikers  when  we  send  them  up  for 
other  ratings,  but  the  command  feels 
that  upward  mobility  is  more  impor- 
tant than  keeping  them  here.”  Dahl- 
man’s  effort  seems  to  be  working — 
Waterford  boasts  an  impressive 
81 -percent  retention  rate. 

Not  everyone  on  Waterford  dislikes 
the  job  of  painting  subs.  Zeigler  in- 
tends to  become  a boatswain’s  mate. 
“I’d  rather  work  outside  than 
inside,”  she  said. 

Turner,  preparing  to  add  another 
coat  of  paint  to  Sculpin,  said, 
“They’re  proud  of  what  we  do  here 
because  we  get  the  job  done.  It’s  a 
dirty  job,  but  somebody  has  to  do 
it.” 

Zeigler  added,  “You  do  your  work 
and  everybody  treats  you  right.” 

Waterford' s first  lieutenant,  Senior 
Chief  Boatswain’s  Mate  James 
O’Connor,  has  worked  with  women 
in  the  Navy  before.  “I’ve  never  seen 
them  work  like  they  do  here,”  he 
said.  “They  pay  a lot  of  attention  to 
detail.”  O’Connor’s  face  broke  into  a 
smile  when  he  told  about  the  time  the 
women  sang  happy  birthday  to  him  at 
quarters. 

Waterford  has  been  serving  the 
fleet  in  New  London  since  1946.  The 
dry  dock’s  motto,  “We  Preserve,”  is 
a claim  not  many  would  dispute.  □ 

— By  PH2  Perry  Thorsvik 
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NATO  Navies 


By  J02  Keith  V.  Lebling, 
CinCLantFIt,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Swap  Sailors 


The  Standing  Naval  Force,  Atlantic,  a 
squadron  of  ships  from  nine  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization  countries,  has  a 
unique  program  called  “cross  pollina- 
tion.” It  has  nothing  to  do  with  flowers — 
but  it  has  a lot  to  do  with  people. 

“Cross  pollination”  is  the  exchanging 
of  people  between  various  ships  of  the 
operating  force.  Throughout  the  year,  more 
than  800  men  from  the  participating  NATO 
navies  get  involved  in  the  program. 

U.S.  Navy  Captain  Gregory  F.  Streeter, 
commander.  Standing  Naval  Force,  At- 
lantic, in  the  flagship  USS  Comte  De 


ratings  may  not  do  the  same  jobs. 

Belgian  Second  Maitre  Bolle  Luc,  from 
BNS  Westhinder , said,  “I  spent  a few  days 
on  the  Comte  De  Grasse.  Things  are  very 
different  here.  Of  course,  the  biggest  dif- 
ference is  that  we  have  our  beer.” 

There  are  almost  no  problems  com- 
municating among  the  sailors,  even  though 
there  are  many  different  languages  within 
the  squadron.  English  is  one  of  the  two 
official  NATO  languages — the  other  is 
French — and  most  of  the  sailors  speak 
English. 

Obermaat  Axel  Freese,  from  Hessen , 
apologized  for  his  lack  of  facility  with  the 
English  language,  when  Dennihan,  the 
visiting  American,  said,  “Don't  apolo- 
gize. I’m  on  your  ship,  and  1 don't  speak 
a word  of  German.” 


Grasse  (DD  974),  said,  “One  of  the  goals 
of  the  cross  pollination  program  is  to  in- 
crease squadron  readiness  by  exposing 
sailors  from  different  backgrounds  and  ex- 
periences to  training  and  hands-on  oper- 
ation with  the  crews  and  equipment  of 
their  NATO  allies.” 

According  to  Chief  Electronics  Tech- 
nician William  Erickson,  officer  in  charge 
of  the  program  aboard  Comte  De  Grasse , 
“Our  guys  get  to  see  how  the  other  navies 
work  and  how  they  live.  About  70  sailors 
from  Comte  De  Grasse  take  part.  We’ve 
had  a few  chiefs  and  a couple  of  officers, 
but  it’s  mostly  junior  enlisted.” 

“It’s  really  nice  to  see  how  the  other 
guys  live,”  said  Data  Systems  Technician 
Third  Class  James  Dennihan,  of  his  time 
on  board  the  German  destroyer  FGS  Hes- 
sen. “The  people  are  very  friendly  and 
treat  us  like  guests  in  their  homes.” 

Maat  Hilmar  Albers,  from  Hessen,  spent 
three  days  on  board  Comte  De  Grasse.  “It 
was  a very  good  experience  to  work  with 
the  computer  systems,”  he  said,  “because 
we  plan  to  install  the  same  system  on  our 
ship  next  year.” 

“The  ideal  situation  would  be  to  ex- 
change people  in  the  same  rating,  but  we 
can’t  always  do  that,”  said  Erickson.  He 
explained  that  the  rating  structure  and  di- 
visional responsibilities  in  the  allied  ships 
often  differ  from  one  to  another.  Similar 


Left:  Obermaat  Axel  Freese  and  BM3  Robert 
Howard  take  part  in  the  cross-pollination  pro- 
gram on  board  FGS  Hessen. 
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The  program  is  popular,  according  to 
Erickson.  “At  the  beginning  of  the  cruise, 
the  guys  are  a little  hesitant,”  he  said, 
“but  they  make  friends  on  the  beach,  and 
someone  will  say  ‘Why  don’t  you  come 
over  to  our  ship  for  a few  days?’  Once 
people  get  started,  the  enthusiasm  builds.” 

According  to  Erickson,  the  reaction  de- 
pends on  which  ship  the  men  go  aboard 
and  what  their  attitude  is  when  they  get 
there.  “Each  man  is  assigned  a sponsor 
who  shows  him  around  and  assists  him  in 
getting  settled,  but  they  are  pretty  much 
left  on  their  own. 

“The  cross  pollination  periods  are  kept 
short  so  that  visiting  crewmen  have  enough 
to  do  to  keep  their  interest,”  he  added. 
“It  also  allows  more  people  in  each  di- 
vision to  participate.”  □ 


Far  left:  German  and  British 
operations  specialists  work  with 
Navy  OSs  in  USS  Comte  De 
Grasse  (DD  974).  Left:  Capt. 
Gregory  F.  Streeter  sets  sail  on 
hoard  Canada ’s  HMC'S 
Margaree. 


Dewey  hosts  20,000  in  Holland.  USS  Dewey  (DDG  45)  and  ships  from  Canada,  West 
Germany,  Holland,  Portugal  and  the  United  Kingdom  welcomed  aboard  more  than 
20,000  visitors  during  the  National  Fleet  Days  celebration  held  in  Den  Helder,  The 
Netherland.  FTG3  Larry  E.  Jones  of  Dewey , along  with  sailors  from  the  other  ships  of 
the  Standing  Naval  Force  Atlantic,  escorted  visitors  and  answered  their  questions.  More 
than  150,000  spectators  entered  the  Royal  Netherlands  Marine  Base  during  the  three- 
day  open  house  in  July.  Dutch  helicopters  presented  an  aerial  show  and  together  with 
divers  from  the  Royal  Netherlands  Marines,  staged  air-sea  rescue  operations.  Dutch 
naval  ships  also  demonstrated  firefighting  techniques  in  the  harbor.  Photo  by  PH3  Willie 
Allen,  FHAVComLant 
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USNS  Mispillion 


Refueling 
A Battlewagon 

By  Bud  Sharkey,  MSC  Far  East  PAO 


What  you  notice  first  is  the  graceful 
bow,  the  sleek  profile,  the  way  USS  New 
Jersey  (BB  62)  sits  low  in  the  water. 
Whether  gliding  out  of  the  sun — backlit 
and  temporarily  silhouetted — or  rising  up 
out  of  the  early  morning  mist,  this  massive 
ship  is  the  focus  of  attention  in  every  port. 

Recently,  New  Jersey  was  the  center  of 
attention  in  an  operation  that  involved  tak- 
ing on  tons  of  fuel — its  first  underway  re- 
plenishment since  its  recommissioning  last 
December. 

The  oiler  chosen  for  this  critical  job  was 
equal  to  the  task.  USNS  Mispillion  (T-AO 


105),  a Military  Sealift  Command  fleet 
oiler,  has  been  in  the  business  since  early 
1975.  MSC  oilers  have  UnRepped  thou- 
sands of  times  with  every  type  of  surface 
ship  the  Navy  operates,  in  every  kind  of 
weather.  But  there  hadn’t  been  one  with 
a battlewagon  since  New  Jersey  served  off 
the  coast  of  Vietnam  in  the  late  1960s. 
And  it  is  questionable  whether  any  battle- 
ship had  ever  been  serviced  by  a civilian- 
manned  ship.  Mispillion , a ship  with  a 
subtle  but  tangible  sense  of  pride,  now 
has  that  distinction. 

Although  crewed  out  of  Oakland,  Calif., 


Mispillion  is  on  a long-term  deployment 
to  WestPac — crew  members  rotate  but  the 
ship  remains  on  station.  A 644-foot 
“floating  gas  station.’’  Mispillion  spent 
the  first  half  of  1983  supporting  the  fleet 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  in  the  northern 
Pacific  off  Korea  and  Japan. 

The  number  of  civilian-manned  naval 
auxiliary  ships  has  steadily  increased  since 
the  first  oiler  joined  the  Military  Sealift 
Command  in  1972.  Aboard  Mispillion,  105 
civil  service  mariners  and  16  Navy  men 
serve  under  the  ship's  civilian  master. 
Captain  Richard  E.  Thomas. 
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Lieutenant  Ken  Fladager,  officer  in 
charge  of  tactical  communications,  said 
the  crew  had  one  opinion  when  it  came  to 
the  New  Jersey  assignment: 

“It  was  a feeling  of  pride  in  knowing 
that  we  haven’t  missed  a commitment  and 
this  was  a chance  for  us  to  be  a little  part 
of  history.  I think  if  they  had  tried  to  give 
this  assignment  to  someone  else,  there 
would  have  been  a minor  mutiny  out  here.” 
Ken  Clark  has  sailed  UnRep  ships  for 
more  than  10  years.  As  Mispillion's  boat- 
swain, he  looked  forward  to  the  rendez- 
vous with  New  Jersey.  “I  want  this!”  he 
said.  “This  is  the  first  time  a battleship 
will  be  UnRepped  by  civilians,  and  I want 
to  make  sure  it’s  done  right!” 

Although  reasons  may  vary,  everyone 
on  board  shared  the  enthusiasm  for  re- 
fueling the  dreadnought.  Supply  Officer 
Les  Byers,  a Navy  retiree,  served  in  New 
Jersey  almost  30  years  ago.  “My  first  ship 
after  boot  camp  in  1955  was  New  Jersey. 
I wonder  what  they  changed.”  A framed 
photo  of  the  battleship  hangs  on  the  bulk- 
head in  the  officers’  lounge  aboard  Mis- 
pillion. 

With  its  crew,  a blend  of  civilians  and 
Navy  men,  Mispillion  has  an  interesting 
mix  of  experience.  On  the  bridge,  22-year- 
old  Third  Officer  Mike  Cortese,  a Mas- 
sachusetts Maritime  Academy  graduate. 


was  on  watch.  The  helmsman  was  64- 
year-old  Jimmy  Dodds,  whom  Cortese  de- 
scribed as  the  best  helmsman  around. 

Chief  Mate  Peter  Brent,  a retired  Navy 
chief  petty  officer,  has  extended  his  nor- 
mal six-month  tour,  as  have  many  of  the 
crew.  “Part  of  the  reason  I’ve  stayed 
aboard  so  long  is  the  captain.  I think  he’s 
the  reason  the  crew  is  so  good.  He  keeps 
trying,  no  matter  what.  This  is  his  ship — 
it’s  him.  He  takes  everything  to  heart  and 
he  cares  about  people,”  said  Brent. 

Mispillion's  captain  came  up  “through 
the  hawsepipe” — sailing  as  a deck  sea- 
man before  earning  his  Coast  Guard  cert- 
ification as  a deck  officer.  After  steaming 
1 ,300  nautical  miles  to  a rendezvous  in 
the  vicinity  of  Guam,  Thomas  prepared  to 
lead  his  crew  through  a difficult  maneu- 
ver. As  New  Jersey  approached,  he  of- 
fered a WestPac  welcome  through  his 
loudspeaker. 

On  deck,  five  rig  crews  began  to  work 
under  the  watchful  eyes  of  their  crew 
chiefs.  Deep  in  the  pump  room,  Mel  Wil- 
liams, David  Henson  and  Mel  Henline 
controlled  the  flow  of  oil  through  eight 
pumps,  each  capable  of  transferring  3,000 
gallons  every  minute. 


A Mispillion  rig  crew  (above)  prepares  to  send 
a second  fuel  tine  to  New  Jersey  as  rig  captain 
Marty  Kalani  (above  left)  inspects  his  rig.  Op- 
posite page:  New  Jersey  comes  alongside  for 
the  first  WestPac  UnRep  of  a battleship  by  an 
MSC  ship. 

For  the  most  part,  the  refueling  oper- 
ation went  smoothly  as  the  two  ships 
moved  along  with  very  little  space  be- 
tween them.  The  only  anxious  moment 
occurred  when  one  of  Mispillion's  steer- 
ing engines  malfunctioned.  But  the  sea- 
soned crew  quickly  solved  the  problem 
and  avoided  having  to  make  an  emergency 
breakaway. 

With  the  fuel  transferred  and  the  op- 
eration completed.  New  Jersey  pulled  away 
as  gracefully  as  it  had  approached.  Room 
was  made  for  USS  Midway  (CV  41)  and 
its  escorts,  who  would  soon  be  stopping 
at  the  floating  gas  station.  In  fact,  that 
same  day  Mispillion  refueled  six  more 
ships  before  noon. 

Thomas  sensed  the  satisfaction  of  his 
crew;  and  complimented  them  at  the  end 
of  the  day  on  their  work.  As  the  sun 
plunged  into  the  Pacific,  the  men  knew 
that  they  would  remember  the  day  the  bat- 
tlewagon  New  Jersey  became  another  sat- 
isfied customer.  □ 
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Pegasus-class  Hydrofoils 


Ships 

With 

Wings 

By  P.M.  Callaghan, 

U.S. Naval  Institute  Proceedings , 

Annapolis,  Md. 

They  seem  to  fly  through  the  air  with 
the  greatest  of  ease  at  a speed  of  more 
than  40  knots,  skipping  over  12-foot 
waves.  At  about  240  tons  each,  the  ships’ 
small  size  does  not  reflect  their  lethal 
punch:  eight  Harpoon  missiles  each — 
enough  firepower  to  destroy  an  enemy  air- 
craft carrier  or  battle  cruiser. 

These  are  the  Pegasus-class  hydrofoils, 
representing  one  of  the  greatest  innova- 
tions in  warship  design;  they  point  the  way 
toward  the  probable  makeup  of  our  future 
naval  forces. 

The  six  vessels  making  up  this  class  of 
PHMs  (patrol  combatant  missile,  hydro- 
foil) are  named  after  constellations:  Peg- 
asus, Hercules , Taurus , Aquila , Aries  and 
Gemini — PHMs  1 through  6,  respectively. 
The  realization  of  our  Navy’s  first  squad- 
ron of  hydrofoil  warships,  now  stationed 
in  Key  West,  Fla.,  was  not  easy. 

In  the  early  1970s,  the  U.S.  Navy  had 
an  active  research  and  development  pro- 
gram for  hydrofoils,  surface  effect  ships 
and  air  cushion  vehicles.  The  Pegasus  class 
was  one  of  several  hydrofoil  designs  under 
consideration  by  the  fleet. 

Other  hydrofoil  designs  then  being  con- 
sidered included  the  hydrofoil  gunboats 
Flagstaff  ( PGH  1)  and  Tucumcari  (PGH 
2),  and  the  hydrofoil  submarine  chaser 


High  Point  (PCH  1).  The  gunboats  dis- 
placed about  60  tons,  the  PCH  displaced 
about  110  tons. 

High  Point  carried  two  .50-caliber  ma- 
chine guns  and  four  torpedo  launchers. 
Unlike  its  counterparts,  which  used  water- 


jet  propulsion  while  foil  borne,  this  pro- 
totype used  paired  counter-rotating  pro- 
pellers; they  proved  to  be  as  good  as  the 
water  jets.  Following  High  Point,  how- 
ever, no  more  PCH  designs  were  pro- 
duced. 
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Flagstaff  was  armed  with  one  40mm 
gun,  four  .50-caliber  machine  guns  and 
an  81mm  mortar.  It  also  conducted  sea 
trials  with  a 152mm  howitzer  on  board 
(the  same  weapon  used  by  the  U.S.  Ar- 
my’s Sheridan  armored  reconnaissance 
vehicle).  Seventy  percent  of  the  ship’s 
weight  was  supported  by  its  forward  set 
of  hydrofoils,  with  the  rest  of  the  tonnage 
supported  by  the  stern  foils. 

The  Tucumcari  also  had  one  40mm  gun 
and  four  . 50-caliber  machine  guns  but  was 
configured  with  two  twin  20mm  guns  in- 


stead of  an  81mm  mortar.  This  version  of 
PGH  had  a larger  deckhouse  and  a foil 
strut  located  at  the  bow,  whereas  the 
Flagstaff  had  its  third  strut  located  at  the 
stern.  Tucumcari  operated  in  European 
waters  during  1971  and  carried  out  a highly 
successful  set  of  demonstrations  for  NATO 
officials. 

Germany  and  Italy  joined  in  with  the 
design  and  funding  of  a new  type  of  hy- 
drofoil follow-on  model — the  Delphinus- 
class  PHM — whose  name  was  eventually 
changed  to  Pegasus  (launched  in  Novem- 


ber 1974).  The  intention  was  to  develop 
a hull  design  that  would  be  acceptable  to 
all  NATO  navies  with  only  minor  modi- 
fications. 

However,  the  plan  did  not  work  out. 
After  Pegasus  was  built  by  a civilian  firm, 
the  Navy  took  over  the  production  of  fol- 
low-on vessels  for  the  class.  The  PHM 
designation,  standing  for  "patrol  hydro- 
foil missile,”  was  changed  to  “patrol 
combatant  missile  (hydrofoil).”  Con- 
struction of  PHM  2,  Hercules,  was  sus- 
pended in  1975  with  about  40  percent  of 
the  vessel  completed.  In  April  1977,  PHMs 
2 through  6 were  canceled,  but  funding 
was  later  reinstated. 

The  hydrofoil  phenomenon  maintained 
enough  steam  to  ensure  completion  of 
Hercules  and  four  more  PHMs.  The  six 
ships  of  the  Pegasus  class  represent  a for- 
midable threat  against  enemy  surface  ships; 
their  characteristics  are  unique  to  the  na- 
vies of  the  world. 

Besides  carrying  eight  Harpoon  sur- 
face-to-surface missiles,  each  PHM  is 
armed  with  a 76mm  dual-propose  gun. 
The  ships  are  also  equipped  with  elec- 
tronic support  measures  and  MK  34  chaff 
rocket  launchers.  Pegasus,  manned  by  a 
crew  of  23,  can  make  more  than  40  knots 
with  its  hydrofoils.  With  foils  retracted, 
top  speed  drops  to  about  12  knots. 

The  Pegasus  class  is  a formally  com- 
missioned surface  combatant  with  com- 
manding officers.  Other  classes  of  patrol 
boats  have  only  been  “placed  in  service” 
and  are  commanded  by  officers  in  charge. 

The  PHM  squadron  is  being  used  in  the 
Caribbean  today  in  support  of  our  national 
objectives  in  that  turbulent  region.  The 
ships’  characteristics  ideally  suit  the  is- 
land geography  of  the  basin.  In  peacetime 
they  provide  a rapid  response  presence  and 
in  wartime — alone  or  in  consort  with  other 
forces — they  can  provide  a potent  incre- 
ment to  our  surface  attack  capability. 

Perhaps  the  Navy  may  face  require- 
ments in  the  future  that  will  necessitate 
this  class  growing  to  30  or  more  ships.  □ 

Left  and  above:  USS  Hercules  (PHM  2)  and 
USS  Gemini  (PHM  6)  during  underway  replen- 
ishments. Photos  by  PHI  Harold  J.  Gerwien. 
Opposite  page:  An  artist’s  rendering  of  USS 
Pegasus  (PHM  1),  lead  ship  of  the  PHM  class 
hydrofoils. 
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Editor’s  Note 

No  matter  how  well  we  prepare,  we  don't 
know  what  a situation  will  be  like  or  how  we 
will  react  to  it  until  we  actually  experience  it. 
So  it  was  for  Lieutenant  Brian  Coyle,  who 
recently  got  his  first  taste  of  duty’  at  sea  with 
a helicopter  anti-submarine  squadron.  We  ap- 
preciate his  frankness  in  admitting  he  was  like 
the  new  kid  on  the  block,  learning  his  way 
around  the  neighborhood.  We  believe  his  first 
impressions  are  worth  sharing. 


First  Impressions 

Although  I was  in  the  fleet  readiness  squad- 
ron for  nearly  seven  months,  1 was  not  pre- 
pared for  the  complete  change  in  lifestyle  I 
experienced  when  I checked  aboard  my  first 
fleet  squadron  in  middeployment  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  To  its  credit,  the  FRS  did  ac- 
complish its  goal  of  providing  the  squadron 
with  a Naval  Air  Training  and  Operating  Pro- 
cedures Standardization-qualified  pilot  with 
some  tactical  anti-submarine  warfare  knowl- 
edge. It  had  not  prepared  me,  however,  for  the 
lifestyle  changes  I would  meet  upon  entering 
the  fleet  Navy  under  way. 

As  they  say,  cruising  is  what  it’s  all  about. 
But  I must  admit  that  it  took  this  first  fleet  tour 
junior  officer  a couple  of  weeks  to  adjust  to 
the  operational  cycles  and  everyday  routines, 
not  to  mention  the  emotional  aspect  of  being 
separated  from  my  family.  The  latter  was  the 
toughest  adjustment,  but  I’m  not  alone  in  that 
respect. 

Life  aboard  this  second  newest  nuclear  car- 
rier is  quite  nice.  From  some  of  the  stories  I’ve 
heard,  we  have  an  easy  life  here;  no  JP5  in  the 
water  or  even  water  hours,  reliable  air  con- 
ditioning and  plenty  of  hot  water.  But  a junior 
officer  just  checking  aboard  his  first  ship  has 
no  oil  fired,  or  other,  experience  to  draw  on. 
He  doesn’t  know  until  he’s  heard  those  stories 
or  seen  for  himself  how  nice  a nuclear  powered 
ship  can  be.  What  he  sees  is  an  assault  on  his 
normal  way  of  living.  It  takes  some  getting 
used  to. 

I remember  passageways  as  a labyrinth  of 
tunnels,  always  being  cleaned  and  painted,  and 
leading  . . . everywhere  or  nowhere.  The  trick 
was  to  learn  exactly  which  ones  to  use.  For- 
tunately, my  stateroom  was  close  to  the  ward- 
room and  I usually  could  find  a squadron  mate 
who  was  going  near  where  I wanted  to  go.  I 
remember  the  day  I soloed  down  to  the  uniform 
shop  and  back  without  getting  lost!  Seriously 


though,  it  took  some  practical  use.  even  after 
an  explanation  of  the  maps  and  numbering  sys- 
tem, to  be  able  to  move  around  the  ship  without 
getting  lost.  One  of  the  first  things  I learned 
was  the  several  ways  to  get  from  my  stateroom 
to  the  outside. 

Another  thing  I quickly  learned  was  which 
heads  had  the  best  showers.  The  first  day,  I 
used  one  of  those  hand-held  shower  nozzles, 
but  because  I couldn't  figure  out  how  to  get 
the  pulsating  massage  action  to  work.  I went 
looking  for  a better  shower  the  next  day.  I 
realize  those  hand-held  showers  are  designed 
to  conserve  water,  but  I can’t  see  how  anyone 
can  use  more  than  the  35  gallons  per  man  per 
day  goal  that  we  always  seem  to  exceed.  Some- 
where on  board  this  ship  there  must  be  a lot 
of  leaky  faucets. 

If  hand-held  showers  were  disappointing, 
the  food  in  the  wardroom  was  surprisingly  good. 
A lot  of  people  complain,  and  indeed  the  menu 
does  get  repetitious  at  times,  but  I had  expected 
a lot  worse.  I think  the  food  service  does  a 
good  job  with  what  they  have  to  work  with. 
The  baker  does  too  good  of  a job!  It  doesn’t 
take  Salisbury  steak  for  the  second  time  in  three 
nights  to  make  a second  piece  of  cake  or  more 
rolls  look  good.  If  we  all  come  back  from  this 
deployment  overweight,  the  baker  is  to  blame. 

I was  also  pleasantly  surprised  by  my  state- 
room. I had  expected  a lot  worse  here  as  well, 
which  I guess  is  a good  way  to  approach  any- 
thing. My  only  real  complaint  is  that  we  are 
right  under  the  jet  blast  deflector  for  the  num- 
ber one  catapult  and  the  hydraulic  lines  run 
right  through  our  room.  Sleeping  with  Mickey 
Mouse  ears  on  did  take  some  getting  used  to. 
Actually  the  noise  level  reaches  the  pain 
threshold  only  when  they’re  launching  aircraft, 
and  my  squadron  is  thoughtful  enough  to  try 
and  schedule  me  to  be  somewhere  else  at  those 
times — like  in  our  Ready  Room  which  is  right 
under  the  number  three  cross  deck  pendent. 
It’s  sometimes  noisier  there  during  recoveries 
than  in  our  stateroom  during  launches.  My  wife 
thought  I was  a sound  sleeper — wait  till  I get 
home.  I’m  going  to  have  to  get  an  alarm  clock 
that  sounds  like  the  J-dial  phones — it’s  the  only 
thing  that  seems  to  wake  me  now. 

Finally,  there’s  the  flight  deck.  It’s  loud  and 
the  noise  sometimes  seems  to  be  concentrated 
directly  over  my  room.  It  also  is  the  scene  of 
the  most  awesome  machine  and  human  ballet 
I have  ever  witnessed.  The  best  advice  I have 
for  other  newcomers  is  to  stay  off  the  roof  until 
someone  experienced  can  take  you  up  and  show 
you  how  to  stay  out  of  the  way  during  flight 
operations.  Then,  don’t  go  up  during  flight 


operations  unless  you  are  told  to.  There's  so 
much  going  on  up  there  that  you  have  to  w atch 
out  for  not  only  yourself  but  also  for  what's 
going  on  around  you  and  for  others  as  well. 

My  indoctrination  into  squadron  life  was  not 
quite  so  much  of  a culture  shock.  Indeed,  the 
strongest  impression  1 have  of  my  fleet  indoc- 
trination period  was  the  friendliness  and  help- 
fulness of  everyone  in  the  squadron.  Everyone 
made  an  effort  to  make  me  feel  a part  of  the 
squadron  from  the  beginning,  and  that  attitude 
helped  ease  the  transition.  I had  spent  18  months 
in  a VP-populated  training  command  squadron 
as  an  instructor,  but  that  was  no  preparation 
for  the  closeness  and  operationally  intensive 
nature  of  a ship-based  squadron.  In  many  ways, 
we  are  engaged  in  a “locker  room"  type  of 
lifestyle — one  that  runs  24  hours  a day.  seven 
days  a week. 

The  reality  of  flight  schedules  running  around 
the  clock  usually  seven  days  a week  was  not 
surprising  when  I thought  about  it.  But  it  did 
take  a while  to  become  acclimated  to  the  rou- 
tine. I was  used  to  a 9-  to  10-hour  work  day 
five  days  a week. 

Something  else  new  but  that  my  training 
command  tour  had  helped  prepare  me  for  was 
squadron  duty  officer  responsibilities.  A “pup" 
just  out  of  the  training  command  and  FRS.  who 
has  not  had  the  sole  responsibility  of  a single 
aircraft,  is  now  given  responsibility  for  all  of 
his  squadron’s  assets,  aircraft  and  flight  crews. 
He  is  tasked  with  not  only  the  normal  SDO 
responsibilities  but  also  the  execution  of  the 
flight  plan.  He  has  to  think  on  his  feet  and 
juggle  crews  and  aircraft  around  when  oper- 
ational tasks  are  suddenly  changed.  Almost 
everyone  seems  to  handle  it  well,  although  it 
can  be  devastating  when  things  start  to  go  awry 
and  seem  to  snowball.  In  these  cases,  the  help- 
ful nature  of  the  squadron  comes  out  and  there 
are  usually  suggestions  nearby. 

One  additional  point  that  impressed  me  was 
the  safety-conscious  attitude  of  both  the  com- 
mand and  the  squadron.  The  squadron  standard 
operating  procedures  are  so  grounded  in  com- 
mon sense  and  safety  that  it’s  no  wonder  that 
some  of  the  procedures  have  been  incorporated 
into  NATOPS.  Squadron  members  are  en- 
couraged to  question  and  discuss  standard  pro- 
cedures and  to  recommend  changes  to  the  ap- 
propriate authorities.  Idealistically,  an  effective 
safety  program  includes  not  only  sensible, 
safety-oriented  policies,  which  serve  as  guide- 
lines for  newcomers  and  old  salts  alike,  but 
also  an  enthusiastic,  inquisitive  attitude  of  all 
concerned.  This  squadron  appears  to  have  in- 
corporated both. — Lt.  Brian  Coyle,  HS-5 
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You  got  the  job  you  wanted.  You’ve 
done  it  well.  And  you’ve  got  a skill 
you  can  always  count  on.  Navy  ex- 
perience has  made  you  one  of  the 
best  at  what  you  do. 

But  experience  doesn’t  always 
come  on  the  job.  There’s  more  to 
be  gained  at  Navy  technical 
schools. 

For  instance,  with  STAR  (the 
Selective  Training  and  Reenlistment 
program)  you  could  be  guaranteed 
a Class  “A”  or  “C”  School  in  your 
next  enlistment. 


The  added  training  could  really 
add  to  your  experience. 

Right  now,  the  Navy  provides  a 
tremendous  opportunity  to  broaden 
your  experience  and  improve  your 
job  skills.  And  we’d  like  to  see  you 
take  advantage  of  it. 

So  talk  to  your  command  career 
counselor.  Find  out  more  about  a 
whole  variety  of  programs  that 
could  put  even  more  experience  into 
your  Navy  career.  You’re  moving 
ahead,  we’d  like  to  see  you  move 
ahead  even  more. 


MOVE  UP  NOT  OUl 

STAY  NAVY.  SEE  YOUR  CAREER  COUNSELOR. 


• West  African 
Training  Cruise 

• ADM  Burke’s 
DesRon  23 


One  hundred  and  fifteen  years  of  pride  and  professionalism. 
Established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  Apr.  26,  1869,  the  Good 
Conduct  Medal  still  signifies  all  that  is  good  in  the  Navy’s  enlisted 
service.  It  is  recognition  for  those  like  YN2  Michelle  A.  Vachon 
(above)  who  are  above  average  in  conduct  and  proficiency.  Vachon, 
her  bearing  exhibiting  pride  and  professionalism  in  her  Navy  profes- 
sion, receives  her  Good  Conduct  Medal  from  Rear  Adm.  Charles  F. 
Horne  III,  Commander  Mine  Warfare  Command,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Photo  by  PH2  Mark  D.  Ball,  CoMineWarCom. 
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DesRon  23 

— 


When  Captain  Arleigh  A.  Burke  stepped 
aboard  his  flagship,  Charles  Ausburne  (DD 
570),  in  the  harbor  of  Espiritu  Santo,  New 
Hebrides,  there  was  no  formality.  No  side- 
boys  mustered  and  no  boatswain’s  mate 
piped  aboard  the  new  commodore  of  De- 
stroyer Squadron  23.  It  was  1943  and  the 
country  was  at  war.  Burke  had  come  to 
the  no-frills,  fighting  Navy. 

Shortly  after  arriving,  Burke  com- 
mented, “I  sometimes  think  the  difference 
between  a good  officer  and  a poor  one  is 
about  10  seconds.”  With  Burke’s  battle 
philosophy  and  courage,  DesRon  23  went 
on  to  become  one  of  the  most  outstanding 


destroyer  squadrons  in  the  history  of  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

Burke  conceived  of  three  principles  that 
were  to  guide  DesRon  23  throughout  the 
period  of  his  leadership: 

Speed:  Move  quickly  while  the  other 
fellow’s  trying  to  make  up  his  mind. 

Look  for  fights:  If  you  look  for  them, 
you’ll  probably  find  them. 

Be  prepared:  If  you’re  ready  for  a 
fight,  you  should  win  your  share. 

Before  taking  command  of  DesRon  23, 
Burke  analyzed  a naval  battle  that  had  been 
disastrous  for  the  Americans  and  formu- 
lated a new  plan  of  action  that  he  felt 


would  bring  success  in  the  future.  At  the 
heart  of  the  plan  was  the  following  ma- 
neuver: 

When  contact  with  an  enemy  force  is 
made,  destroyers  in  the  van  should  in- 
itiate a coordinated  torpedo  attack 
WITHOUT  ORDERS.  This  last  rec- 
ommendation is  the  most  difficult.  The 
delegation  of  authority  by  a task  force 
commander  is  always  hard  and  where 
such  delegation  of  authority  may  result 
in  disastrous  consequences  if  a subor- 
dinate command  makes  an  error,  it  re- 
quires more  than  that  which  is  usually 
meant  by  confidence:  IT  REQUIRES 
FAITH. 

It  was  in  the  Battle  of  Empress  Augusta 
Bay  that  Burke  was  first  allowed  to  use 
his  destroyer  strategy  to  attack  enemy  ships 
without  direct  orders.  On  the  morning  of 
Nov.  2,  1943,  Task  Force  Merrill,  com- 

View  of  the  USS  Charles  Ausburne  (DD  570), 
while  a unit  of  DesRon  23,  returning  to  home 
base  from  an  operation  in  the  Solomon  Is- 
lands. During  a sortie,  Burke  was  ordered  to 
take  DesRon  23  to  a certain  point  in  the 
Pacific  at  high  speed.  Not  one  to  leave  com- 
rades behind,  Burke  allowed  USS  Spence  (DD 
512),  with  a fouled  boiler,  to  come  along  at  its 
best  speed:  31  knots.  When  he  reported  the 
estimated  time  of  arrival  and  speed  of  his  five 
F\eichcr-class  ships — capable  of  34  knots — to 
Adm.  William  "Bull"  Halsey,  commander  of 
the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  the  acknowledgment  was 
addressed  to  "31  -knot  Burke,  ” and  the  nick- 
name stuck  from  that  time  on. 
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posed  of  eight  destroyers  and  four  cruis- 
ers, attacked  the  Japanese  assault  force 
sent  to  dislodge  the  Marines  that  had  landed 
on  Bougainville  Island  in  the  Solomons. 

Burke's  radar  detected  the  Japanese 
ships,  and  he  radioed  Rear  Admiral  Mer- 
rill that  he  was  heading  in.  At  that  mo- 
ment, the  modern  destroyer  fully  ex- 
ploited its  offensive  role  with  a cruiser 
task  force  for  the  first  time  and  marked 
the  fulfillment  of  Burke’s  doctrine  of  faith. 
After  the  battle,  a badly  battered  Japanese 
force  turned  180  degrees  and  limped  home. 
Admiral  Merrill  sent  a message  to  Burke: 
“Thanks  for  a job  better  than  well  clone." 

In  the  Battle  of  Cape  St.  George  on 
Nov.  25,  1943,  Burke’s  force  of  five  de- 
stroyers met  a Japanese  force  of  equal 
strength  and  sank  three  of  them  without 
taking  a single  serious  hit.  Few  other  U.S. 


naval  units  equaled  their  record,  and 
DesRon  23  later  became  the  only  de- 
stroyer squadron  to  be  awarded  the  Pres- 
idential Unit  Citation. 

After  his  last  great  battle,  Burke  was 
ordered  to  duty  as  chief  of  staff  to  Admiral 
Marc  Mitscher,  commander  of  the  Fast 
Carrier  Task  Force.  His  parting  message 
to  the  squadron  left  no  doubt  as  to  his 
feelings. 

No  squadron  in  any  navy  has  won 
more  battle  honors  in  less  time  than  the 
fighting,  chasing  23rd.  There  are  no 
ships  which  have  delivered  more  dev- 
astating blows  to  the  enemy  than  those 
of  this  squadron.  Your  heroic  conduct 
and  magnificent  ability  will  make  your 
families  and  your  country  proud  of  you. 
May  God  continue  to  bless  you. 

Burke's  departure  from  Charles  Aus- 


burne — unlike  his  arrival — was  more  cer- 
emonial. As  officers  and  men  lined  the 
rails,  Burke  took  his  seat  for  transfer  by 
highline  to  the  carrier,  Lexington  (CV  16). 
He  turned  to  Commander  Luther  Reyn- 
olds, captain  of  Charles  Ausburne,  and 
said,  “I  don't  want  any  cheers.  Tell  the 
boys,  if  any  of  them  is  ever  in  Washington 
where  1 live,  to  look  me  up.  Goodbye  now 
— and  for  God's  sake,  don’t  drop  me  in 
the  drink  when  you  transfer  me.  ...” 

— By  JO  I Dale  Hewey 

Capt.  Arleigh  Burke  (fifth  from  left)  on  the 
bridge  of  his  flagship,  USS  Charles  Ausburne 
(DD  570),  during  operations  in  the  Solomon 
Islands  in  1944.  Note  the  "Little  Beaver ” in- 
signia on  the  side  of  the  bridge.  Burke  chose 
Little  Beaver — constant  Indian  companion  to 
1940s  comic  strip  cowboy  Red  Ryder — as 
diminutive  mascot  for  DesRon  23,  saying  his 
destroyers  were  like  "Little  Beavers  for  those 
cruisers”  of  Task  Force  39. 


DesRon  23 


together  Again 

A 


r 40  Years 


In  October  1943,  Captain  Arleigh  A. 
Burke  was  appointed  commander  of  De- 
stroyer Squadron  23.  In  October  1983,  the 
first  joint  reunion  of  all  -the  squadron’s 
ships  was  held  in  the  Navy  Memorial  Mu- 
seum at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Near  the  piers  where  several  ships  of 
DesRon  23  berthed  in  October  1945  dur- 
ing postwar  victory  celebrations,  more  than 
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1,000  people — the  former  officers  and 
crews  of  DesRon  23  and  their  families  and 
friends — joined  retired  Admiral  Burke  in 
a memorial  service  dedicated  to  their  de- 
parted shipmates. 

During  the  reunion,  two  former  seamen 
of  Burke’s  flagship  Charles  Ausburne,  Ed 
David  of  Casper,  Wyo.,  and  John  Myers 
of  Boynton,  Okla.,  reminisced  about  the 
days  when  they  served  together  in  the  No. 
1 gun  turret. 

When  asked  about  Burke,  the  two  men 
commented  on  his  fairness  and  popularity 
with  officers  and  crew.  “I  think  Burke  was 
fair  with  everyone  from  seaman  on  up,” 
said  Myers.  ‘‘To  him,  rank  didn’t  matter.” 
‘‘That’s  why,”  added  David,  ‘‘it’s  pos- 
sible after  40  years  to  have  such  a large 
gathering  of  people  in  his  honor.” 

‘‘Burke,”  continued  David,  ‘‘always 
thought  of  his  men  first.  He  never  lost  a 
ship  in  battle,  and  we  had  confidence  in 
him.  I don’t  believe  we  ever  took  a serious 
hit.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Myers.  “Once 
when  I and  two  other  sailors  were  on  deck 
following  a battle,  we  noticed  a hole  in  a 
cork  life  raft.  We  looked  further  and  found 
a 20mm  shell  lying  inside  on  the  lashings. 
When  we  realized  the  shell  was  full  of 
high  explosive  and  liable  to  go  off,  we 
tossed  it  over  the  side.  That  was  the  only 
mark  the  enemy  ever  made  that  I saw.” 

David  and  Myers  were  both  young  men 
when  they  joined  the  Navy.  David  said  he 
had  grown  up  hearing  about  Hitler’s  war 
in  Europe,  so  when  the  Japanese  attacked 
Pearl  Harbor,  there  was  no  question  in  his 
mind  about  what  he  had  to  do.  “I  wasn’t 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Myers  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Ed  David  were  among  more  than  1,000  people 
who  attended  the  reunion  of  DesRon  23.  Myers 
and  David  served  together  in  the  No.  1 gun 
turret  aboard  USS  Charles  Ausburne. 


A dm.  Arleigh  Burke  addresses  members  of 
DesRon  23  during  the  squadron 's  first  joint 
reunion  since  World  War  II.  His  wife,  Bobbie, 
is  to  his  right. 


the  only  young  man  to  sign  up,”  said 
David.  “People  were  lined  up  trying  to 
get  in  the  service.  Sometimes  during  the 
war,  I was  scared.  But  eventually  I got 
over  it  and  felt  more  confident.” 

“I  felt  confident,”  said  Myers,  “when 
Burke  came  aboard.  We  had  already  heard 
about  his  great  gunfire  record.  I would 
rather  have  Burke  as  my  commander  than 
anybody  else.” 

Although  Burke  had  great  skill  in  bat- 
tle, he  also  had  luck.  “When  we  were 
headed  home  after  the  Battle  of  Cape  St. 
George,”  said  David,  “we  realized  the 
Japanese  had  about  150  bombers  and 
fighters  on  an  island  nearby.  They  could 
have  attacked,  but,  for  some  reason,  they 
didn’t.  Believe  me,  when  we  got  back  to 
port,  we  had  one  of  the  best  Thanksgiv- 
ings ever.” 

—By  JO  I Dale  Hewey 
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Interview  With 
Admiral  Burke 

Forty  years  ago,  Captain  Arleigh  A.  Burke  led  Destroyer  Squadron  23,  nicknamed  the 
“Little  Beavers,”  to  impressive  victories  over  the  Japanese  during  the  Solomon  Islands  cam- 
paign of  World  War  II.  After  his  distinguished  war  record,  Burke  capped  off  his  Navy  career 
by  becoming  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  six  years — longer  than  any  other  admiral  in  history. 

To  learn  more  about  the  personality  and  character  of  Admiral  Burke,  All  Hands  went  to 
his  home  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  to  interview  the  former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 


“What  was  it,”  mused  Admiral  Burke, 
“that  made  the  ‘Little  Beavers’  reunion 
so  remarkable?  I think  it  was  the  first  time 
that  I ever  have  really  known  what  the 
word  ‘shipmate’  could  mean.  Those  peo- 
ple hadn’t  seen  one  another  for  40  years — 
most  of  them  strangers  really — but  they 
had  an  appreciation  of  each  other,  and  ad- 
miration and  respect  and  patience.  It  was 
something  I hadn’t  seen  in  years.” 

The  reunion,  whose  theme  was  “A  Sa- 
lute to  Admiral  Burke,”  celebrated  the 
World  War  II  exploits  of  Admiral  Burke 
and  Destroyer  Squadron  23. 

Admiral  Burke  was  appointed  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  by  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  for  an  unprecedented  three 
two-year  terms.  After  retiring  from  the 
Navy,  Admiral  Burke  served  on  the  board 
of  directors  for  many  large  corporations 
and  public  service  organizations.  For  the 
last  10  years,  he  has  occupied  himself  with 
writing  projects  and  speaking  engage- 
ments. Now  82,  he  and  his  wife,  Bobbie, 
have  been  married  for  60  years. 

Admiral  Burke  graduated  from  the  Na- 
val Academy  in  1923.  But  what  drove  this 


Official  portrait  of  Admiral  Arleigh  A.  Burke 
during  his  tour  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
Appointed  by  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
Burke  held  the  position  from  August  1955  to 
August  1961. 
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DesRon  23 


native  of  Boulder,  Colo.,  toward  a naval 

career? 

“I  went  to  school  in  a one-room  school- 
house.  But  when  a flu  epidemic  suddenly 
struck  and  classes  were  stopped  tempo- 
rarily, 1 went  to  work  in  the  oil  fields, 
earning  a man's  wage.  I decided  then  I 
would  not  go  back  to  high  school.  While 
working,  I met  an  old  roustabout  who  said. 
‘You're  a hard-working  kid.  You  do  a man’s 
work  and  you  do  it  well.  If  you  just  keep 
working  the  way  you  are,  some  day  you’ll 
earn  as  much  as  I do.’  I asked  him,  'How 
much  do  you  make?’  He  answered,  ‘Fifty 
cents  a day  more  than  you.’  I got  the  point 
and  he  added,  ‘You  go  back  to  school  and 
learn  something.’ 

“I  went  back  to  talk  with  some  of  my 
teachers,  and  they  asked  me  what  I wanted 
to  do.  I said  I wanted  to  go  to  West  Point, 
but  it  turned  out  that  I was  too  young.  My 
congressman  had  one  appointment  to  the 
Naval  Academy,  so  I took  the  competitive 
examination  and  scored  high  enough  to 
get  the  appointment.  1 might  have  liked 
the  Army,  but  not  nearly  as  much  as  I 
liked  the  Navy.” 


One  version  of  the  "Little  Beaver  ” insignia 
showing  the  Indian  companion  of  Red  Ryder. 
The  comic  strip,  drawn  by  Burke's  fellow  Col- 
orado native,  Bred  Harmon,  was  popular  in  the 
1940s. 

What  did  newly  commissioned  Ensign 
Burke  see  in  his  future? 

‘‘Today,  the  midshipmen  ask  questions 
about  what  they  will  do  20  or  30  years  in 
the  future.  That  was  foreign  to  me.  When 
1 graduated,  my  big  concern  was  only  how 
to  be  a good  ensign,  not  whether  I was 
going  to  make  lieutenant  commander.  1 
was  never  concerned  whether  or  not  1 could 
handle  the  duties  of  a ship’s  captain.  I was 
only  concerned  with  being  a good  division 
officer  or  whether  my  gun  crew  score  was 
high  enough.  That  was  enough  for  me.  1 
never  even  thought  I would  be  a flag  of- 
ficer. To  me,  the  Navy  was  a good  career, 
and  the  important  thing  was  to  have  the 
recognition  of  my  peers.” 

After  an  impressive  Navy  career  span- 
ning 32  years.  Admiral  Burke  looks  back 
modestly,  judging  that  his  success  was  not 
due  to  talent  or  ambition  but  to  luck. 

“It’s  just  unbelievable  that  I should  have 


What  Makes  A Good  Petty  Officer? 

In  the  February  1956  issue  of  All  Hands,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  Admiral  Arleigh  A.  Burke,  was  asked  to  draft  his  def- 
inition of  a good  petty  officer.  The  admiral  wrote  the  following: 


• The  good  petty  officer  knows  what 
his  uniform,  his  Navy  and  his  flag  stand 
for.  He  is  a proud  member  of  the  best 
fighting  organization  in  the  world — the 
United  States  Navy. 

• The  good  petty  officer  is  con- 
cerned with  his  men’s  individual  wel- 
fare and  their  future.  He  pats  them  on 
the  back  when  they’re  good,  and  he 
gives  them  hell  if  they  need  it.  That 
way  he  makes  better  men  out  of  good 
men  and  he  makes  progress.  He  teaches 
his  trade.  He  encourages.  He  inspires. 
He  is  consistent.  He  is  competitive.  His 
outfit  is  the  best.  He  assumes  respon- 
sibility willingly.  He  gives  his  men  re- 


sponsibility. He  passes  the  word.  He 
creates  team  spirit. 

• The  good  petty  officer  puts  his  heart 
and  his  soul  into  his  work.  He  radiates 
enthusiasm  and  spark.  He  knows  the 
Navy.  He  knows  his  rate,  and  he  gen- 
uinely appreciates  what  he  knows. 

*** 

Twenty-seven  years  later  Admiral 
Burke  said,  “It’s  still  true,  but  there  is 
one  thing  I would  add:  The  good  petty 
officer  recognizes  that  success  comes 
from  the  efforts  of  a large  number  of 
people,  not  just  one  or  two.  The  whole 
organization  has  to  function  well,  not 
just  a few  members.” 


had  so  very  much  luck.  When  I first  went 
aboard  ship.  I had  some  tough  officers, 
some  rigid  officers  and  some  kindhearted 
officers.  But  one  of  the  things  I remember 
best  is  when  I was  aboard  Arizona  and 
was  assigned  to  shore  patrol.  My  division 
officer  saw  in  my  face  that  I didn't  like 
the  job,  and  he  told  me  to  sit  down.  Over 
a cup  of  coffee,  he  asked  me,  ‘Why  don’t 
you  like  the  job  1 assigned  you?'  I said, 
‘Sir,  I've  had  a lot  of  these  jobs  with  no 
professional  training,  and  1 won't  learn 
anything  that  will  be  of  any  value.’  So  he 
said  to  me,  ‘You  realize  that  if  a man  likes 
his  job,  he  does  a better  job.  You  also 
realize  that  there  are  a lot  of  jobs  in  the 
Navy  that  nobody  likes.  But  they  must  be 
done  and  they  must  be  done  well.  You 
must  learn  to  like  what  you  must  do.' 

“I  tried  his  philosophy  for  a couple  of 
months.  Thereafter,  whenever  l got  a job 
1 thought  was  going  to  be  pretty  bad,  it 
would  turn  out  to  be  pretty  good.  There 
was  always  something  about  even  the  worst 
job  that  was  interesting  and  helpful.” 

Even  so.  Admiral  Burke  said  he  under- 
stood his  limitations.  “I  learned  early  that 
I was  not  a bright  man  who  could  pick 
things  up  fast.  One  day  when  1 was  a boy. 


Midshipman  Arleigh  A.  Burke  in  1920.  Burke 
claims  that  he  owes  Ins  naval  career  in  part  to 
the  weather — a severe  snowstorm  on  the  day  he 
look  his  Naval  Academy  entrance  examination. 
The  1922  graduate  said  the  storm  kept  many 
potential  test-takers  at  home,  thereby  increas- 
ing his  chances  of  success. 
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I got  in  a fight  in  school.  When  1 came 
home,  my  mother  saw  I had  been  fighting 
and  brought  me  out  to  the  bam  to  see  my 
father.  He  asked  me  what  started  it.  I told 
him  a boy  had  called  me  a blockheaded 
Swede.  After  my  father  showed  me  how 
to  defend  myself,  he  turned  to  me  and 
said,  ‘You  know,  son,  you  objected  to 
being  called  a blockheaded  Swede.  But 
that’s  what  you  are.  You’re  dumb,  and 
you’re  going  to  stay  dumb  until  you  your- 
self change  that.  Now,  you  go  back  and 
fight  that  boy  again,  and  after  you  win, 
you  tell  him  he  was  right.’ 

“That  was  hard  for  me  to  take,  but  what 
my  father  was  drilling  into  me  was  reality. 
You  face  the  facts  and  you  don’t  kid  your- 
self.’’ 

During  World  War  II,  Admiral  Burke — 
who  had  learned  that  even  jobs  he  didn't 
like  could  be  done  well — inspired  confi- 
dence in  his  men.  They  considered  him  to 
be  an  effective  leader.  How  does  Admiral 
Burke  define  leadership? 

“There  is  one  requirement  that  is  ab- 
solutely essential:  To  be  a good  leader, 
you  must  have  good  followers.  And  this 
applies  to  my  experience  with  Destroyer 


Squadron  23.  Those  people  were  dedi- 
cated to  our  mission  and  were  eager  to  do 
a good  job.  I drilled  them  constantly,  and 
they  soon  realized  their  skill  would  make 
them  successful.  I felt  I could  go  into  a 
battle  with  confidence  in  my  men,  and 
they  had  confidence  in  me.” 

Admiral  Burke  has  a philosophy  “that 
is  a book  long  and  changes  every  day.  It’s 
an  old-time  philosophy — a philosophy  of 
realism.  You  must  always  ask  the  ques- 
tion, ‘What  is  important  in  life?’  And  you 
must  try  to  do  some  good  without  ex- 
pecting too  much  in  return.” 

How  would  Admiral  Arleigh  A.  Burke 


like  to  be  remembered?  “I  think  that  I did 
my  best  and  even  tried  to  do  a little  more. 
But  I don’t  think  it’s  very  important  that 
I be  remembered.  / do  think  that  the  ideas 
/ stood  for  should  be  remembered. 

“What  is  important  to  the  future  is  our 
standards — standards  of  conduct,  stand- 
ards of  operation — and  if  those  slip  so  that 
there  is  confusion  between  competency  and 
incompetency,  good  will  and  bad  will,  or 
that  which  is  good  for  society  or  good  for 
only  a small  part  of  society,  then  I think 
we  will  have  lost  the  reason  why  this  na- 
tion has  been  so  successful.”  □ 

— By  JOl  Dale  Hewey 


Admiral  Arleigh  A.  Burke  stands  next  to  his  exhibit  in  the  Navy  Memorial 
Museum  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  Admiral  Burke  conceived  of  and  estab- 
lished the  museum  during  his  first  tour  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  “It  seemed 
that  wherever  I traveled,”  said  Admiral  Burke,  “I  saw  great  naval  museums. 
Many  of  the  countries  used  these  museums  as  high-level  meeting  places.”  Be- 
cause funding  was  being  directed  toward  new  ship  construction,  the  museum 
was  difficult  to  start.  But  in  1958,  Rear  Admiral  Ernest  M.  Eller,  director  of  the 
naval  history  division,  planned  that  it  would  become  the  central  museum  for  the 
U.S.  Navy.  Admiral  Burke  said,  “The  plan  included  loaning  exhibits  and  giving 
assistance  to  other  maritime  museums.  Many  of  the  exhibits  are  just  curios  that 
sailors  brought  from  faraway  places,  or  sometimes  they  are  just  everyday  items 
we  preserved  so  there  would  be  a record  of  Navy  life  to  pass  on  to  future 
generations.” 

Photo  by  JOC  Rich  Beth,  NRRC  Region  6,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Story  by  JOl  Cheryl  May  Campbell 
Photos  by  PH2  Randy  G.  Hayes  and 
PH2  Lon  E.  Lauber,  Navy  PA  Center, 
San  Diego 


When  Patrick  Soto,  the  youngest  son  in 
a family  of  seven  children,  left  home  and 
entered  recruit  training,  his  proud  father, 
Manuel  Lopez  Soto,  could  no  longer  con- 
tain his  patriotism.  Soto  believes  he  may 
be  the  only  father  of  Hispanic  descent  with 
four  sons  serving  on  active  duty  at  the 
same  time  in  the  Navy,  so  he  wrote  a letter 
to  the  president. 

“I  felt  so  strongly  when  Patrick  en- 
listed, I wanted  to  express  it,”  Soto  said. 
The  two-page  letter  took  Soto  nearly  two 
weeks  to  write.  ‘‘It  made  me  feel  good  to 
put  it  into  words.” 


He  wrote,  ‘‘It  makes  me  very  happy 
and  proud  that  my  sons  have  chosen  to 
serve  their  country,  a country  that  once 
opened  its  doors  to  my  parents.” 

Soto’s  parents,  Julian,  90,  and  Nellie, 
89,  immigrated  to  the  United  States  from 
Zacatecas,  Mexico,  in  1924.  For  many 
years,  they  both  picked  fruit  in  the  fields 
around  Fresno,  Calif.,  to  support  and  ed- 
ucate their  nine  children. 

Now  Soto  wanted  to  thank  his  president 
for  ‘‘the  many  opportunities  the  Navy  has 
made  available  for  a successful  future  for 
my  four  sons.  As  a father,  it  eases  my 


mind  to  know  that  my  four  sons  are  getting 
the  best  training  available  for  building 
strength  of  character,  a secure  future:  and 
as  a result,  they  have  many  opportunities 
to  grow.” 

The  oldest  son.  Boatswain’s  Mate  Sec- 
ond Class  Julian  Soto,  26,  joined  the  Navy 
six  years  ago  and  recently  re-enlisted.  He 
served  tours  on  USS  Okinawa  (LPH  3) 
and  USS  Mars  (AFS  1).  Currently,  Julian 
is  assigned  to  the  Military  Police  Division 
at  Naval  Air  Station  Point  Mugu,  Calif. 

Aviation  Structural  Mechanic  Second 
Class  Manuel  Soto,  25,  serves  with 
Fighter-Attack  Squadron  125  at  Naval  Air 
Station  Lemoore,  Calif.  Manuel's  first  as- 
signment was  aboard  USS  America  (CV 
66). 

The  third  son  to  join  the  Navy,  Aviation 
Boatswain’s  Mate  Airman  Angel  Soto  is 
assigned  to  USS  Tarawa  (LHA  1).  His 
recruit  training  graduation  last  year  was 
the  only  one  not  attended  by  his  family, 
since  it  took  place  at  Great  Lakes,  111. 

But  Patrick’s  graduation  was  attended 
by  his  father  and  his  mother,  Eleanor 
Dasch.  Angel  was  at  sea,  but  Manuel  and 


Three  Solo  brothers  attend  Patrick 's  recruit 
training  graduation  (l-r):  Patrick,  Julian, 
Manuel  and  Andrew,  a carpenter  in 
Hayward,  Calif. 
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Julian  were  there,  along  with  another 
brother,  Andrew,  23. 

Manuel  didn’t  try  to  influence  Patrick’s 
decision  to  enlist.  “I  told  him  what  it  was 
like.  I'm  happy  with  my  decision  to  make 
the  Navy  my  career,  so  I guess  those  feel- 
ings came  across.” 

Julian  also  told  Patrick  about  Navy  life, 
‘‘but  I didn’t  try  to  talk  him  into  anything. 

I just  answered  his  questions.” 

It  was  Angel  writing  from  the  western 
Pacific  to  tell  Patrick  his  version  of  what 
the  Navy’s  all  about  that  changed  his  mind. 
Patrick,  17,  enlisted  to  become  a hospital 
corpsman. 

‘‘I  didn’t  want  to  follow  in  my  brothers’ 
footsteps,”  Patrick  said,  ‘‘but  after  I talked 
to  them,  I changed  my  mind.  It  wasn’t 
anything  in  particular  they  told  me,  just 
the  way  they  told  me.  They’re  dedicated.” 

Within  a month  of  writing  his  letter, 
Mr.  Soto  received  letters  of  gratitude  on 
behalf  of  the  president  and  the  secretary 
of  the  navy,  as  well  as  from  the  chief  of 
naval  operations  and  the  congressman  rep- 
resenting the  district  where  the  Sotos  live. 

‘‘They  thanked  me  for  my  letter,”  Soto 
said,  ‘‘and  said  it’s  families  like  mine  that 
make  this  country  great. 

‘‘I  always  told  my  children — it  doesn’t 
matter  what  race  or  color  you  are,  you’ll 
make  it  if  you  give  it  your  best.  The  Na- 
vy’s got  my  best.  I know  they’re  going  to 
make  it.”D 


Clockwise  from  top  left:  Patrick,  fifth  from  left,  passes  in  review  with 
his  recruit  company,  as  father  Manuel  and  Julian  watch  from  the 
stands.  After  the  ceremony,  Patrick  receives  a hug  from  his  mother, 
Eleanor  Dasch.  Then  Manuel  Soto  congratulates  his  son  as  brothers 
Julian  and  Manuel  wail  their  turns. 
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By  JOl  Glenn  Jochum,  PARep  Seventh  Fit,  Subic  Bay 


YNI  Gary  Bostron  (top)  and  Lt.  Cmdr.  John 
P.  Slattery  (above)  participate  in  a daily  ex- 
change of  information  with  representatives 
from  North  Korea  (right). 


For  many  people,  news  reports  from  the 
demilitarized  zone  between  North  and 
South  Korea  probably  conjure  up  scenes 
akin  to  the  twilight  zone.  A lot  of  people 
are  unsure  of  what  goes  on  there,  but  they 
know  better  than  to  check  a travel  brochure. 

The  2!/2-mile-wide  zone  is  commonly 
called  the  DMZ.  “Demilitarized”  is  a 
somewhat  confusing  label.  It  refers  to  the 
fact  that  no  military  force  can  lay  claim 
to  territory  within  the  area.  Yet  the  area 
is  patrolled  by  armed  soldiers  along  the 
entire  stretch  from  the  Yellow  Sea  to  the 
Sea  of  Japan,  and  other  military  people, 
including  two  Navy  men,  are  much  in  evi- 


dence. They  are  Lieutenant  Commander 
John  P.  Slattery  and  Yeoman  First  Class 
Gary  Bostron. 

Although  Rear  Admiral  F.  Warren  Kel- 
ley is  the  senior  member  of  the  United 
Nations  Command,  Military  Armistice 
Commission,  in  Seoul,  South  Korea,  it  is 
Slattery  and  Bostron  who  work  in  the  joint 
security  area  on  the  military  demarcation 
line  at  Panmunjom.  As  the  joint  duty  of- 
ficer— a slot  that  has  been  filled  by  a naval 
officer  for  three  decades — Slattery  meets 
with  the  North  Koreans  every  day  at  noon 
except  Sundays  and  holidays. 

It’s  a set  routine.  Bostron,  Slattery's 
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administrative  assistant,  prepares  the 
South’s  report  of  military  personnel  arriv- 
ing in  and  departing  from  Korea,  as  re- 
quired by  paragraph  11  of  the  armistice 
agreement.  Then  the  commander,  report 
in  hand,  and  a South  Korean  interpreter 
leave  the  joint  duty  office  and  walk  next 
door  to  the  Military  Armistice  Commis- 
sion building.  There,  Slattery’s  North  Ko- 
rean counterpart  waits  with  his  report. 

"It  is  a set  fact  that  our  conduct  will 
be  the  same  at  all  times,’’  Slattery  says. 
"As  UN  Command  representatives  we 
should  do  nothing  to  increase  tension." 

Slattery  and  Bostron  are  aware  of  the 
vital  role  they  perform  in  keeping  the  daily 
dialogue  flowing  between  the  two  sides. 
1983  marked  the  30-year  anniversary  of  the 
armistice.  "The  purpose  of  our  existence 
is  to  maintain  a communications  link," 
Bostron  says.  "That  cannot  be  maintained 
unless  we  are  civil.” 

Unless  a violation  has  occurred,  the 
meeting  is  over  within  five  minutes.  "Peo- 
ple ask  me  how  much  time  I work  and  I 
tell  them  four  minutes  a day,  which  adds 
up  to  26  hours  a year,”  Slattery  says.  "The 
rest  of  the  time  is  spent  waiting  to  see  if 
anything  develops." 

Actually,  the  remainder  of  Slattery’s  day 
is  spent  arranging  transportation  for  the 
delegation  of  the  neutral  nations,  planning 
repairs  to  the  JDO  building,  or  reworking 
the  JDO  standard  operations  procedure. 


When  the  officer’s  day  is  finished,  Bos- 
tron takes  over  the  JDO  vigil.  He  must 
remain  overnight  at  the  DMZ  in  case  a 
message  is  called  in  from  the  UNCMAC 
secretariat  in  Seoul,  or  relayed  by  his  North 
Korean  counterpart  within  the  JSA.  Any 
messages,  no  matter  how  serious,  must  be 
reported  in  a calm  voice,  avoiding  any 
emotion. 

Bostron  rotates  his  duties  with  a U.S. 
Air  Force  and  a U.S.  Army  sergeant.  The 
normal  duty  for  each  is  a 24-hour  watch, 
but  if  an  armistice  violation  occurs,  the 
paperwork  and  meetings  can  extend  into 


Clockwise  from  left:  A Republic  of  Korea 
guard  takes  a picture  for  posterity.  Lt.  Cmdr. 
Slattery  talks  with  a Polish  member  of  the 
Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission.  Slat- 
tery (left)  and  YNI  Bostron  return  to  the  joint 
securin’  area. 


a 48-  or  72-hour  stretch. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  armistice 
agreement  created  the  Neutral  Nations  Su- 
pervisory Commission,  made  up  of  four 
nations  that  were  not  combatants  in  the 
Korean  War.  The  north  selected  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia,  while  the  UNC  chose 
Switzerland  and  Sweden. 

Sometimes  Slattery  and  Bostron  stroll 
over  to  the  Swiss/Swede  camp,  about  300 
yards  south  of  the  joint  duty  office,  across 
a footbridge.  There,  amid  pheasants  and 
European  poplars,  the  tension  of  the  DMZ 
seems  less  evident.  Swiss  Warrant  Officer 
Paul  Oberli  may  invite  them  in  for  some 
of  his  homemade  cake.  Oberli — almost 
unbelievably — is  a 23-year  veteran  of  such 
duty  in  Panmunjom. 

Tension  runs  high  on  the  DMZ. 
“Everybody  watches  everybody  up  here,” 
Slattery  says. 

"After  two  days  up  here  you  feel 
drained,"  Bostron  says.  "You  can’t  say 
why,  specifically.  There’s  often  little  else 
to  do  but  be  the  eyes  and  ears  for  MAC . " □ 
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Left:  HTCS  Mike  Putnam  (center)  explains  to 
EOl  Bruce  Wright,  EIT2  John  Cooper  and 
EM2  William  Morris  the  angle  the  aircraft 
must  maintain  during  raising  to  avoid  damage. 
Lower  left:  A crane  lifts  the  aircraft  from  its 
watery  grave.  Below:  Except  for  sand  and  silt, 
the  bomber’s  cockpit  is  still  intact. 


Long  forgotten,  except  by  a few  who 
remember  the  crash,  the  B-25  Mitchell 
bomber  lay  hidden  for  39  years  in  the 
depths  of  a man-made  lake  in  a South 
Carolina  forest. 

The  crew  of  five  abandoned  the  twin- 
engine  plane  in  1944  when  it  sank  into  the 
mud  and  silt  of  Lake  Greenwood.  The 
Army  Air  Corps  listed  the  plane  as  ex- 
pendable and  not  worth  the  cost  of  sal- 
vage. 

But  what  seemed  like  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  three  decades  ago  became  a 
challenge  to  members  of  a Norfolk-based 
reserve  unit — Mobile  Diving  and  Salvage 
Unit  Two,  Detachment  506. 

The  28-member  unit  recently  spent  two 
weeks  near  Greenwood,  S.C.,  pulling  the 


old  bomber — its  tanks  still  filled  with 
fuel — from  its  watery  grave  40  feet  below 
the  lake’s  surface.  When  the  nose  of  the 
plane  broke  the  surface,  the  more  than 
1 ,000  residents  gathered  at  the  lake  broke 
into  applause. 

The  project,  an  unusual  one  for  mem- 
bers of  the  unit,  gave  the  reservists  a chance 
to  exercise  skills  their  unit  would  perform 
if  recalled  to  active  duty.  “We  needed  to 
do  something  for  our  training  duty  this 
year,  and  this  looked  like  an  excellent 
test,”  said  the  commanding  officer  Com- 
mander Frank  S.  Wood. 

The  bomber,  from  nearby  Conarce 
Army  Airfield  (now  Greenwood’s  civilian 
airport),  crashed  on  D-day — June  6,  1944. 
Ana  Knox  recalled  watching  the  plane  go 
down;  her  husband,  who  worked  in  a lake- 
side restaurant,  dashed  across  the  water  in 
a small  motorboat  to  rescue  the  crew.  None 
of  the  five  crewmen  were  seriously  in- 
jured. 

Years  later.  Matt  Self,  a Greenwood 
businessman  and  aviation  enthusiast,  read 
an  article  that  said  there  were  no  B-25 
bombers  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution’s 
National  Air  and  Space  Museum  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Self  started  a chain  of  events 
that  led  to  the  Naval  Reserve  and  even- 
tually brought  members  of  the  unit  to  the 
lake  in  March  1983  for  a preliminary  sur- 
vey. Mrs.  Knox  pointed  out  where  the 
plane  went  down  in  the  17-mile-long  lake, 
and  the  reservists,  with  the  assistance  of 
Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal  Group  Two, 
then  used  a side-scan  sonar  to  pinpoint  the 
wreckage’s  location. 

Unit  members  next  made  a preliminary 
dive  to  survey  the  wreckage,  assess  the 
plane’s  damage  and  develop  a salvage 
plan.  “Almost  every  success  in  a good 
salvage  job  is  a product  of  how  well  the 
logistics  are  planned,”  said  Wood. 

The  salvage  operation,  set  for  early  Au- 
gust, took  eight  days.  The  reservists  put 
in  16-  to  18-hour  days  at  the  lake.  They 
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borrowed  four  barges  from  local  compa- 
nies to  serve  as  salvage  and  diving  plat- 
forms. 

Three  days  were  spent  building  hoists 
and  equipping  barges  with  the  gear  needed 
to  pull  the  21,000-pound,  52-foot-plane 
from  its  muddy  resting  place,  150  yards 
from  the  shoreline. 

Before  the  aircraft  could  be  lifted,  about 
2 feet  of  mud  and  silt  had  to  be  removed 
from  the  interior  of  the  fuselage.  Inner 
tubes  were  inserted  and  filled  with  air  to 
make  the  aircraft  more  buoyant. 

Diving  officer  Lieutenant  Commander 
Clyde  Y.  Shiraki  said  that  the  aircraft  had 
to  be  brought  up  slowly  to  avoid  breakage. 
Initial  surveys  showed  that  the  B-25  was 
a “C”  model  with  a wing  span  of  67  feet. 
“The  port  engine  is  gone  and  the  bottom 
skin  is  tom  up  but,  otherwise,  the  aircraft 
appears  to  be  in  good  condition,”  said 
Shiraki  after  a dive  to  the  wreckage. 

Divers  used  Mark  I masks  and  air  sup- 
plied from  the  surface  for  safety  and  better 
control.  “With  this  set-up  we  can  have 
voice  communications  and  a safety  line 
on  the  diver,”  said  Senior  Chief  Hull 
Maintenance  Technician  Mike  Putnam,  the 
senior  enlisted  diver  on  the  project.  “With 
the  Mark  I we  know  more  of  what’s  going 
on  down  there.” 

The  plane  was  raised  to  within  5 feet 
of  the  surface  and  then  towed  four  miles 
to  a lift-out  site  by  South  Carolina  Wildlife 
and  Marine  Resources  Department  boats. 

At  that  point,  the  divers  attached  floata- 
tion devices  made  of  55-gallon  drums.  The 
drums  were  flooded  with  water,  sunk  and 
attached  under  the  wings.  Large  sets  of 
30  drums  were  placed  on  either  side  of 
the  fuselage  between  the  engine  and  the 
fuselage,  and  small  sets  of  six  drums  were 
placed  outside  the  engine  mounts.  Then 
divers  systematically  pumped  air  into 
them,  forcing  the  water  out,  bringing  the 
plane  slowly  to  the  surface. 

After  the  plane  broke  the  surface,  more 
mud  was  washed  out  of  the  fuselage  and 
wings  with  a high  pressure  hose.  The 
plane’s  fuel  cells  had  to  be  pumped  out  to 
lighten  the  aircraft  and  avoid  damage  when 
it  was  lifted  to  shore. 

“The  salvage  job  went  exceedingly 
well,”  said  Wood.  “The  training  was 
super — reservists  rarely  get  to  work  on  an 
aircraft  salvage.”  □ 
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Upper  left:  Lt.Cmdr.  Clyde  Y.  Shiraki  maintains  the  dive  log 
while  an  enlisted  diver  keeps  voice  communication  with  the 
divers.  Top  center:  EM2  Frank  Luettger  helps  EOl  Bruce 
Wright  into  a Mark  I diving  mask.  It  was  this  kind  of  team- 
work plus  careful  planning  that  spelled  success  in  the  B-25 
salvage  job. 
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Corpsmen  Memorial 
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By  PH2  Shayna  Brennan,  FltAVComPac 


Forty  years  ago  on  battle-tom  Iwo  Jima, 
a young  Marine  watched  a scene  he  never 
forgot. 

“It  was  on  the  third  day  of  my  first 
encounter  with  combat,”  Raul  Avina  re- 
called. “We  were  getting  mortared  every 


two  to  three  seconds.  I was  wounded,  so 
I waited.”  As  Avina  rolled  onto  his  back, 
he  could  see  a Marine  climbing  up  the 
hill. 

“I’m  not  sure,”  he  continued,  “but  I 
think  he  was  going  after  an  enemy  ob- 


server directing  the  mortar.  They  shot  him. 
Just  then  three  corpsmen  ran  up  after  him 
and  took  him  to  a safer  area. 

“They  were  magnificent.” 

That  scene  has  remained  with  Avina  ever 
since.  “I  know  if  it  weren't  for  their  cour- 
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Sculptor  Raul  Avina  (below)  autographs  a program  fol- 
lowing ceremonies  dedicating  his  sculpture  honoring  Na- 
vy hospital  corpsmen.  Hundreds  of  corpsmen  attended 
the  dedication  at  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif. 


age,  I wouldn’t  be  here  today,”  he  said. 

On  the  85th  birthday  of  Navy  corpsmen 
(including  today’s  dental  technicians), 
Avina  unveiled  his  personal  thanks  at  the 
Naval  Hospital,  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif. — 
a sculpture  recreating  that  combat  scene 
on  Iwo  Jima  many  years  ago. 

Avina,  like  thousands  of  Marines,  fought 
in  combat  alongside  corpsmen.  Always 
present  and  ready  to  risk  their  lives  to  save 
others,  corpsmen  have  been  awarded  21 
Medals  of  Honor.  But  until  now,  it  is  be- 
lieved no  memorial  had  been  dedicated  to 
them. 

As  one  retired  Marine  wrote  to  a Cal- 
ifornia newspaper  editor,  ‘‘I  can  only  as- 
sume that  they  (corpsmen)  have  not  been 
especially  honored  because  their  valor  was 
so  common.” 

Nearly  40  years  after  he  lay  wounded 
at  Iwo  Jima,  72-year-old  retiree  Avina 
proposed  to  Captain  Louis  U.  Pulicicchio, 
the  hospital’s  commanding  officer,  the  idea 
of  sculpting  a monument.  ‘‘He  told  me 
about  his  wish  to  create  a memorial  and 
I thought  it  was  a great  idea,”  Pulicicchio 
said. 

With  the  commanding  officer’s  en- 
couragement and  help  from  hospital  em- 
ployees, Avina  began  his  task. 

‘‘I  never  did  this  (sculpting)  before,” 


he  said.  Avina’s  avocation  is  painting  and 
sketching.  As  a Red  Cross  volunteer  for 
the  hospital,  he  illustrates  pamphlets  and 
programs  for  hospital  activities.  Many  of 
his  paintings  are  also  displayed  on  the  hos- 
pital’s walls.  He  began  this  new  venture 
by  making  models  of  the  future  monument. 

Uncertain  about  his  ability  to  complete 
the  monument,  Avina  was  encouraged  by 
the  confidence  of  friends  and  hospital  em- 
ployees. Neighbors  often  stayed  with  him 
in  his  garage  as  he  would  sculpt  larger- 
than-life  size  figures  in  moldable  con- 
crete. “They  were  my  moral  support,”  he 


said.  “Sometimes,  I would  wake  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  thinking  about  a prob- 
lem I had  molding  an  arm  or  a shoulder. 
It  was  always  on  my  mind.” 

He  thought  again  of  those  heroic  corps- 
men.  “As  Marines  we  were  trained  as 
warriors;  we  sometimes  took  the  job  of 
the  corpsmen  for  granted,”  Avina  said. 
“But  I know  I owe  my  life  to  them.” 
Marines,  sailors,  families  and  friends 
watched  the  recent  dedication  ceremony. 
They  also  witnessed  the  completion  of  one 
man’s  dream.  “I  feel  like  I’ve  finally  been 
able  to  say  thank  you.”  □ 
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Story  by  Lt.  Cmdr.  Gene  Okamoto,  PA  Center,  Norfolk,  Va, 
Photos  by  PH2  Jeffery  A.  Salter,  Fit AVComLant. 
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A Strong  Bond 


It  was  November  in  Gabon,  west  central  Africa. 
Bright  shafts  of  sunlight  squeezed  through  heavy 
clouds  to  light  up  more  than  100  sailors  manning 
the  rail  of  USS  Conolly  (DD  979)  as  the  ship  glided 
into  Port  Gentil.  At  the  same  time,  USS  Spiegel 
Grove  (LSD  32)  wound  its  way  up  the  Congo  River 
to  Matadi,  Zaire,  and  USS  Jesse  L.  Brown  (FF 
1089)  steamed  toward  Lome.  Togo.  The  three 
ships — Task  Force  138 — were  participating  in  the 
West  African  Training  Cruise  1983. 

A week  earlier,  the  ships  had  sailed  from  Brazil 
after  completing  UNITAS  XXIV/83  training  exer- 
cises in  South  America.  Under  the  command  of 
Rear  Admiral  Clinton  W.  Taylor,  Commander, 

South  Atlantic  Force,  the  task  force  was  conducting 
joint  naval  and  coast  guard  training  with  military 


The  magic  of  Africa  is  found  in  its  cities  and  people:  (left) 
Freetown,  Sierra  Leone;  (below)  a young  African  merchant 
in  Lome,  Togo. 
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A big  pari  of  the  West  A frican  Training  Cruise 
is  helping  communities  through  contributions 
of  American  goods  and  know-how.  Above:  A 
sailor  from  USS  Jesse  L.  Brown  (FF  1089) 
helps  put  a new  roof  on  a school  in  Freetown, 
Sierra  Leone.  Top,  right  and  opposite:  Sir 
Dawda  Elementary  School  in  Banjul,  Gambia, 
gets  repairs  and  a new  coat  of  paint.  To  show 
their  appreciation,  the  children  dress  in  their 
best  uniforms,  help  move  furniture,  and  pose 
with  a crew  member  from  USS  Jesse  L.  Brown. 
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Far  left:  A sailor  helping  to  build  a school  in 
Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  takes  time  out  to  talk 
with  some  African  schoolchildren.  Left:  BT2 
Paul  Martin,  a member  of  the  American  soccer 
team,  gets  a tour  in  Rodekpe  village,  Togo. 


personnel  from  14  West  African  coun- 
tries. U.S.  Navy  men  also  helped  with 
community  relations  projects  and  dis- 
tributed Project  Handclasp  materials 
during  the  month-long  cruise. 

Admiral  Taylor  said,  “Ships  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  have  visited  West  Africa  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  West  African 
Training  Cruise  since  1978  to  foster 
friendship  and  to  develop  lasting  rela- 
tions we  can  build  on  each  year.” 
Several  countries  were  visited  during 
the  cruise:  Gabon,  Nigeria,  Ivory  Coast, 
Liberia,  Senegal,  Zaire,  Guinea  and  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands.  “We  would  have 
liked  to  visit  more  countries  and  met 
more  people,”  said  Admiral  Taylor, 

“but  it  was  too  difficult  to  try  to  cover 
more  countries  during  one  deployment.” 
Task  Force  138  also  included  a U.S. 
Coast  Guard  detachment  and  a U.S. 
Marine  Corps  reinforced  rifle  company 
embarked  in  Spiegel  Grove.  In  each  of 
the  ships,  a Coast  Guard  officer  con- 
ducted classes  on  subjects  of  interest  to 
West  African  countries  with  coast  guard 
organizations.  Lieutenant  Junior  Grade 
Doyle  Raines,  a U.S.  Coast  Guard  offi- 
cer assigned  to  Conolly,  said,  “The  in- 
terest in  our  classes  was  very  positive. 
Most  West  African  countries  have  simi- 
lar problems  of  illegal  fishing,  smug- 
gling of  contraband  and  instances  of 
piracy.  Our  discussions  were  mutually 
beneficial.”  Admiral  Taylor  added,  “I 
was  very  much  impressed  with  the 
professionalism  and  knowledge  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  foreign  coast 
guards  and  navies  we  worked  with.” 
Several  West  African  naval  and  coast 
guard  officers  participated  in  the  “Ship- 
rider”  program  where  they  embarked 
for  up  to  four  days  and  were  introduced 
to  various  underway  evolutions.  A Ni- 
gerian naval  officer  said,  “It  was  inter- 
esting to  learn  about  a modem  destroyer 
weapons  system  and  gas  turbine  engines 
such  as  the  one  in  Conolly.  But  even 
more  important  was  the  camaraderie 
gained  between  members  of  our 
navies.” 
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During  the  cruise,  the  crew  of  Jesse 
L.  Brown  found  a school  house  in  Ban- 
jul, Gambia,  that  was  made  of  four 
walls  and  a floor — but  no  roof.  Forty 
sailors  over  a three-day  working  period 
volunteered  and,  using  materials  donated 
by  the  Peace  Corps,  constructed  a roof. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  exciting  com- 
munity relations  projects  took  place 
when  Jesse  L.  Brown’ s soccer  team 
traveled  200  miles  inland  to  Lama-Kara, 
the  second  largest  city  in  Togo.  There, 
after  playing  a soccer  match  against  the 
Lama-Kara  military  team,  the  sailors 
painted  a 20-by- 12-foot  building,  inside 
and  out. 

“It  was  a unique  learning  experi- 
ence,” said  Photographer’s  Mate  Sec- 
ond Class  Jeffery  Salter,  who  accom- 
panied the  team.  “To  get  to  Lama-Kara, 
we  had  to  take  a seven-hour  bus  trip 
over  dirt  roads  and  rolling  hills.  We 
passed  through  African  villages  and  saw 
typical  African  village  lifestyle,  such  as 
women  wrapped  in  colorful  dresses,  car- 
rying bundles  of  firewood  or  vases  of 
water  balanced  on  their  heads.” 

Lama-Kara’ s local  team  won  the 
match,  5-2,  before  more  than  500  en- 
thusiastic fans.  Following  the  game, 
Jesse  L.  Brown  players  passed  out  small 
American  flags  and  “Go  Navy”  stickers. 

On  behalf  of  Project  Handclasp,  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Togo,  Howard  K.  Walk- 


Below:  A cultural  show  in  Monrovia,  Liberia. 
Photo  by  PH3  Roger  Fazer,  FltA  VComLant. 
Bottom:  Lt.  Cmdr.  John  Burke,  USCGR,  and 
members  of  the  Togolese  navy.  Right:  Rear 
Adm.  Clinton  W.  Taylor,  USComSoLanr,  with 
the  Senegalese  Women’s  Association  in  Dakar, 
Senegal.  Photo  by  PH3  Roger  Fazer. 
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Left:  The  Jesse  L.  Brown  soccer  team  meets 
the  military  soccer  team  from  Lama-Kura, 
Togo — and  loses.  Top:  Cmdr.  Harlan  W. 
Woodward,  Air  Operations  Officer,  USCom- 
SoLant,  and  members  of  the  Dominicans  in 
charge  of  YABA  Community  Center  in  Lagos, 
Nigeria,  during  distribution  of  Project  Hand- 
clasp items.  Above:  Two  sailors  get  to  know 
one  another. 
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er,  and  Commander  David  W.  Vail, 
commanding  officer  of  Jesse  L.  Brown, 
made  a presentation  to  Togo  cabinet 
minister  for  social  affairs,  Mr.  Sewovi. 
The  donation  included  such  varied  arti- 
cles as  food,  seeds,  school  books  and 
supplies,  medical  supplies  and  a com- 
plete sewing  workshop. 

Jesse  L.  Brown  sailors  also  devoted 
two  days  to  painting  the  badly  weath- 
ered buildings  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 


Orphanage  and  the  Agounyve  Primary 
School.  Local  press  attended  with  cov- 
erage appearing  in  Togo’s  La  Nouvelle 
Marche.  After  the  jobs  were  completed, 
more  than  500  Togolese  children  were 
treated  to  a party  hosted  by  the  crew. 
Food,  drinks  and  toys  were  provided, 
and  the  directors  of  both  schools  person- 
ally expressed  their  gratitude  to  the 
ship. 

A larger  community  relations  project 


was  completed  in  Zaire  by  volunteers 
from  the  crew  of  Spiegel  Grove  and  the 
embarked  Marine  Corps  rifle  company. 
Seventy-five  men  painted  an  entire 
school  as  well  as  doing  electrical  wiring 
and  repairing  ceilings  and  a roof  in  the 
community  hospital. 

Several  Conolly  crew  members  volun- 
teered liberty  hours  to  paint  orphanages 
in  Lagos.  Nigeria,  and  a YMCA  build- 
ing in  Monrovia,  Liberia.  Lieutenant 


Electronics  And  Spanish 


Two  ingredients  started  it  all:  elec- 
tronics and  Spanish.  Commander  South 
Atlantic  Force,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet  had 
put  out  the  word  for  an  electronics  tech- 
nician who  spoke  fluent  Spanish.  Duty 
would  be  with  UNITAS  XXIV. 

Enter  Electronics  Technician  Second 
Class  Alberto  J.  Rivera  stationed  with  a 
communications  detachment  in  Sigo- 
nella,  Italy.  “I  had  never  been  to  South 
America,”  Rivera  said.  “I  felt  that  by 
participating  in  UNITAS,  I could  use 
my  Spanish  again  and  meet  new 
friends.” 

And  meet  them  he  did.  “I  now  have 
a book  full  of  names  and  addresses  of 
sailors  and  their  families  from  Vene- 
zuela, Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chile, 
Uruguay  and  Brazil.” 

Assigned  to  USS  Conolly  (DD  979), 
Rivera  rode  eight  different  ships  from  as 
many  countries  in  five  months  of  train- 
ing in  South  American  waters. 

‘‘My  primary  job  was  to  help  main- 
tain the  communications  equipment 
aboard  the  South  American  navy 
ships,”  he  said.  ‘‘I  also  served  as  trans- 
lator when  they  needed  one.” 

Rivera  spent  70  days  at  sea  aboard 
ships  with  names  such  as  Soublette, 
Boyaca  and  Esmeralda. 

“The  ships  were  just  immaculate,” 
he  said.  “They  swept  the  decks  three  or 

ET2  Alberto  Rivera  used  his  professional  knowl- 
edge as  well  as  his  ability  to  speak  Spanish  during 
UNITAS  XXIV. 


four  times  a day.”  Operating  procedures 
aboard  navy  ships  are  pretty  much 
standard,  so  Rivera  did  not  have  prob- 
lems adusting  to  life  aboard  navy  ships 
from  South  American  countries.  “They 
had  similar  daily  work  routines,  from 
reveille  to  taps.  The  food,  though,  is 
different — Spanish  dishes  mostly,  which 
made  me  feel  right  at  home.”  The  Bra- 
zilian national  dish,  feijoada,  was  stand- 
ard fare  on  the  aircraft  carrier  Minas 
Gerais.  “It  consisted  of  meat,  smoked 
sausage,  pork  and  black  beans  in  a 


stew;  served  on  white  rice  with  sliced 
oranges  on  the  side.  It  was  delicious." 

Rivera  was  often  questioned  by  his 
counterparts  about  what  it  was  like  to  be 
in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  what  it  is  like  in 
the  United  States.  He  said  he  asked  the 
same  questions  of  them. 

“Each  country  has  slight  differences 
in  culture,  but  sailors  are  sailors. 

They’re  proud  to  serve  their  country  and 
proud  to  be  in  the  navy.” 

Would  he  do  it  again?  “In  a minute. 

It  was  a fantastic  experience.” 
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By  Cpl.  Paul  Younghaus,  USMC 


Junior  Grade  Peter  Rabang,  Conolly' s 
community  relations  officer,  said,  “We 
also  painted  the  interior  and  exterior  of 
a Senegalese  civic  organization  in 
Dakar.” 

Machinist’s  Mate  Third  Class  Ken- 
neth Moore,  a crew  member  of  Jesse  L. 
Brown , said,  “I  wanted  to  meet  the 
people  of  the  countries  we  visited  and 
by  participating  in  community  relations 
projects,  I had  that  opportunity.  I think 
we  left  a positive  impression  about  the 
United  States  to  people  of  all  the  West 
African  countries  we  visited.” 

During  the  cruise.  Task  Force  138 
distributed  55  tons  of  Project  Handclasp 
donations  to  needy  organizations.  In 
Monrovia,  the  Mary  Ann  Cheeseman 
School  of  Home  Economics  was  given  a 
sewing  machine  workshop.  A children’s 
home  in  Libreville,  Gabon,  was  given 
educational  tools  and  medical  supplies. 
Spiegel  Grove  delivered  thousands  of 
pounds  of  food,  medical  supplies  and 
vegetable  seeds  to  schools,  orphanages 
and  communities.  According  to  Corpo- 
ral Paul  Younghaus,  people  were  yell- 
ing, “American,  American”  as  the  Ma- 
rines distributed  Project  Handclasp 
materials. 

Perhaps  the  most  touching  scene  was 
in  Matadi  at  a home  for  the  aged.  The 
elderly  director,  realizing  her  home  was 
being  presented  with  food,  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  and  gripped  tightly  the 
hands  of  each  presenter.  “No  words 
were  spoken,  but  no  words  were  neces- 
sary,” said  Younghaus. 

The  15-member  U.S.  Navy  show 
band  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  accompanied 
the  ships  and  played  before  almost  a 
quarter  million  people.  When  not  aboard 
Conolly,  the  band  was  transported  by 
Navy  C- 118  aircraft  to  remote  regions  in 
West  Africa.  Chief  Musician  Mark 
Hammond  said,  “We  performed  30  con- 
certs in  West  Africa,  and  I felt  the  audi- 
ences were  lively  and  receptive.” 

“The  most  important  aspect  during  a 
West  African  Training  Cruise,”  said  Ad- 
miral Taylor,  “is  to  establish  lasting 
friendships  with  the  people  we  meet. 

We  hope  these  relationships  will  grow  in 
the  years  ahead  and  create  a strong  bond 
between  the  nations  of  West  Africa  and 
the  United  States.”  □ 


Conceived  24  years  ago  as  a naval 
cruise  to  foster  military  proficiency  and 
friendship  between  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America,  UNITAS  exercises 
continue  to  promote  cross-training  and 
camaraderie.  In  UNITAS  XXIV,  168 
Marines  and  five  Navy  corpsmen,  em- 
barked aboard  USS  Spiegel  Grove  (LSD 
32),  part  of  Task  Force  138,  recently 
completed  their  training  with  seven  for- 
eign nations. 

UNITAS,  an  acronym  for  United 
American  States,  combines  naval  and 
amphibious  training  with  operations 
ashore.  Major  Ronald  Spratt,  Marine 
detachment  commander,  said,  “Our 
mission  is  to  develop  combat  skills  and 
promote  understanding  and  mutual  re- 
spect.” 

Training  for  the  Marines  began 
early — as  soon  as  the  handpicked  group 
was  formed.  They  were  assigned  from 
units  throughout  the  2nd  Marine  Divi- 
sion and  the  2nd  Force  Service  Support 
Group,  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.  In  the 
eight  weeks  before  deployment,  the  de- 
tachment had  to  build  a cohesive  unit — 


the  Marines  had  to  be  ready  to  train 
militarily,  perform  ceremonially  and 
function  socially  in  the  countries  they 
would  visit.  Weapons  and  field  training; 
30-mile  marches;  hours  of  soccer,  soft- 
ball,  volleyball,  basketball,  boxing,  and 
track  and  field;  as  well  as  a large  num- 
ber of  ceremonies  and  Spanish  lessons 
readied  the  Marines  for  the  task  ahead. 

Few  of  the  countries  visited  by  Task 
Force  138  have  amphibious  capabilities. 
But  UNITAS  XXIV  gave  them  the  op- 
portunity to  practice  amphibious  warfare 
and  also  introduced  the  Marines  to  parts 
of  the  world  that  few  North  Americans 
ever  see. 

“It  is  important,”  said  Spratt,  “that 
these  countries  work  and  relate  with  our 
Marines  on  the  squad  and  platoon  level. 
They  work  with  us  during  two  or  three 
days  of  intense  training,  and  an  intangi- 
ble benefit  of  respect  is  built  up  between 
these  men.” 

A platoon  of  UNITAS  Marines  leaves  a landing 
craft  to  wade  through  waist-deep  water  to  a beach 
near  Covenas,  Colombia.  Photo  by  Cpl.  Paul 
Younghaus. 
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MSC’s  Tanker  Fleet 


An  unusual  fleet  of  cargo  ships  supports 
Department  of  Defense  activities  world- 
wide. Most  are  big  and  gray  and  could 
easily  be  mistaken  for  U.S.  Navy  ships, 
but  they  do  not  have  Navy  personnel 
aboard.  They  travel  the  globe  but  have  no 
home  ports.  They  are  the  Military  Sealift 
Command’s  tanker  fleet — engaged  in 
point-to-point  fuel  transfer  for  the  U.S. 
military. 

At  any  given  time,  MSC  tankers  can  be 
found  operating  from  Mexico  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  Singapore  to  Guam,  or  from 


Japan  to  Diego  Garcia.  Their  cargo  is  clean 
fuel  (jet  and  diesel)  for  the  armed  forces 
and  crude  oil  for  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy’s Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve. 

Operations  are  controlled  at  MSC  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  D.C.,  where 
Lieutenant  Commander  Charlene  Bary 
heads  the  tanker  operations  branbh  of  the 
tanker  division.  She  is  responsible  for 
meeting  tanker  requirements  established 
by  the  Defense  Fuels  Supply  Center,  Cam- 
eron Station,  Alexandria,  Va. 

There  are  18  large  and  three  small  USNS 


(government  owned)  tankers  sailing  to- 
day. In  addition,  MSC  contracts  out  to 
commercial  lines  for  time-chartered  ves- 
sels, usually  for  a five-year  period.  There 
are  currently  eight  time-chartered  tankers 
on  line.  If  MSC  receives  an  urgent  re- 
quirement for  fuel  and  ships  are  not  avail- 
able. MSC  can  spot  charter  on  a one-time 
basis  with  a civilian  company  to  make  the 
pickup  and  delivery. 

The  tanker  fleet  is  different  from  regular 
Navy  vessels  in  a number  of  ways.  Union 
mariners  and  civilian  employees  of  the 
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Navy  man  the  ships  that  steam  year-round. 
Instead  of  making  a deployment  and  re- 
turning home  like  regular  Navy  ships,  the 
tankers  continually  travel  from  one  point 
to  another  as  directed  by  MSC.  Their 
movements  are  tracked  by  MSC  head- 
quarters on  a large  status  board  showing 
their  location  and  mission.  In  this  manner, 
tankers  can  be  all  around  the  world  instead 
of  being  limited  to  one  particular  operat- 
ing area. 

MSC  tankers  also  can  perform  limited 
underway  replenishment  operations,  and 
their  lifts  are  vital  to  military  logistic  sup- 
port. When  a tanker  unloads  cargo  in  a 
port.  Navy  oilers  and  supply  ships  onload 
the  petroleum  products  for  further  transfer 
to  fleet  units.  Last  year,  MSC’s  tanker 
fleet  hauled  more  than  1 1 million  long  tons 
of  fuel. 

— By  J02  Russell  Coons 
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Ops  Officer  Bary 
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Heading  up  MSC’s  tanker  opera- 
tions branch  is  Lieutenant  Commander 
Charlene  Bary,  the  first  woman  to  hold 
the  position.  She  recently  was  opera- 
tions officer  of  the  13-ship  Near  Term 
Prepositioning  Force. 

Previous  tours  included  port  services 
duty  at  Charleston  Naval  Station  and 
six  months  in  Diego  Garcia  where  she 
lived  aboard  USNS  Jupiter  (T-AKR  1 1 ) 
and  then  USNS  Mercury  (T-AKR  10), 
two  of  the  NTPF’s  roll-on/roll-off  ships. 

“The  tempo  of  operations  increased 
while  I was  in  Diego  Garcia  from  20 
ship  movements  a month  to  180,"  Bary 
said.  Then  she  added,  “I  loved  Diego 
Garcia  because  it  gave  me  a chance  to 
be  at  sea,  to  learn  about  scheduling  and 
what  goes  into  managing  a large  fleet 
of  ships.  I even  learned  to  drive  a tug. 
I stood  watches  as  an  officer  in  tactical 
control  and  learned  about  maneuvers  at 


sea.  Everybody  helped  me  along  and 
gave  me  challenging  assignments." 

It  was  just  this  kind  of  experience 
that  led  to  Bary’s  selection  in  Decem- 
ber 1981  as  operations  officer  for  NTPF. 
And  it  was  the  same  kind  of  experience 
that  led  to  her  selection  as  head  of 
MSC’s  tanker  operations  branch  where 
she  is  responsible  for  40  tankers  sailing 
worldwide. 

As  ops  officer.  Bary  assigns  petro- 
leum requirements  to  available  tankers, 
schedules  the  petroleum  lifts,  arranges 
for  diplomatic  clearances  and  provides 
tankers  for  special  missions. 

“The  career  pattern  in  MSC  is  sim- 
ply outstanding,"  Bary  said.  “The  ma- 
jor advantages  of  MSC  for  a woman 
are  its  leadership  and  subspecialty  tours 
combined.” 

— By  Martin  Gershen,  MSC 
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Falcon  Champion 


The  Falcon  Champion,  built  by  Maine's 
Bath  Iron  Works  Corp..  was  launched  Sept. 
10  as  the  last  commercial  ship  to  be  built 
under  the  Maritime  Administration’s  Con- 
struction Differential  Subsidy.  The  CDS 
program  was  designed  to  make  American 
commercial  ship  construction  competitive 
with  foreign  yards. 

The  666-foot,  34,500-ton  petroleum 
carrier  and  its  sister  ship  Falcon  Leader, 
launched  earlier  by  BIW,  will  be  leased 
to  the  Military  Sealift  Command  as  part 
of  its  clean  fuel  tanker  fleet. 

According  to  BIW  President  William 
E.  Haggett,  “The  launching  of  the  Falcon 
Champion  is  certainly  timely  in  that  it  fo- 
cuses attention  on  a major  maritime  issue 
of  concern.  . . . The  evidence  is  clear  that 
the  U.S.  merchant  fleet  has  dwindled  at 
an  alarming  rate  in  recent  years.  More  and 
more  vital  U.S.  goods  are  being  shipped 
in  foreign-built  and  foreign-operated 
ships.” 


Principal  speaker  at  the  launching.  Vice 
Admiral  William  H.  Rowden,  Com- 
mander, Military  Sealift  Command,  em- 
phasized the  need  for  U.S.  flag  merchant 
ships  and  tankers:  “We  need  every  U.S. 
flag  ship  there  is  and  we  need  the  ships 
to  be  modem  and  new.  The  Falcon  Cham- 
pion has  these  attributes  and  more. 

“More  than  99  percent  of  all  fuel  for  a 
war  effort  will  come  by  sea,  so  you  can 
see  why  the  tanker  is  a welcome  and 
needed  addition  to  the  U.S.  flag  fleet.  The 
Falcon  Champion  is  attractive  to  the  mil- 
itary because  it  is  what  we  call  a ‘handy- 
size’  tanker  (shallow  draft)  capable  of 
carrying  multigrade  petroleum  products — 
and  that’s  a disappearing  breed  of  ship  in 
the  U.S.  fleet,”  he  said. 

“The  Falcon  Champion  is  a superb  ship, 
well  suited  for  peacetime  economic  use 
and  for  wartime  use.  But,  let’s  hope  the 
chance  to  test  its  wartime  capabilities  never 
comes,”  Admiral  Rowden  concluded. 


Ships 

Keels  were  laid  last  September  for  the 
first  two  of  five  Maritime  Prepositioning 
Ships  to  be  built  by  General  Dynamics. 
Quincy  Shipbuilding  Division.  Quincy. 
Mass.  Once  built,  the  ships  will  be  char- 
tered by  the  Military  Sealift  Command  and 
added  to  the  Navy's  Rapid  Deployment 
Force. 

The  new  prepositioning  class  ships  are 
capable  of  performing  all  of  the  same  tasks 
that  the  previous  prepositioning  class  ships 
combined:  roll-on/roll-off.  containers, 
tankers.  The  ships  will  be  named  after 
deceased  Marine  Corps  Medal  of  Honor 
recipients — the  first  two  after  2nd  Lieu- 
tenant John  P.  Bobo  and  Private  First  Class 
DeWayne  T.  Williams. 

Bobo,  from  Niagara  Falls.  N.Y.,  was 
killed  in  Vietnam  in  March  1967  when  his 
company  was  attacked  by  a reinforced 
North  Vietnamese  company.  His  right  leg 
below  the  knee  was  severed  by  a mortar 
round,  but  he  refused  to  be  evacuated  and 
insisted  upon  being  placed  in  a firing  po- 
sition. Using  a web  belt  as  a tourniquet 
and  with  his  leg  jammed  into  the  dirt  to 
slow  the  bleeding,  he  continued  firing  into 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  Bobo  was  mortally 
wounded  while  firing  his  weapon,  but  his 
tenacious  stand  enabled  the  command  to 
regroup  and  repulse  the  enemy  onslaught. 

Williams,  from  Brown  City,  Mich.,  was 
killed  in  Vietnam  in  September  1968  while 
serving  as  a rifleman.  He  was  on  patrol  to 
destroy  enemy  sniper  teams  when  the  pa- 
trol was  ambushed.  Williams  was  wounded 
in  the  attack  but  began  to  crawl  toward  a 
good  firing  position.  A grenade  landed 
nearby.  Without  hesitation,  Williams 
rolled  on  top  of  the  grenade  and  it  ex- 


An  artist’s  conception  of  one  of  the  new  Mari- 
time Prepositioning  Ships  which  will  carry  a 
balanced  mix  of  vehicles,  fuel,  ammunition,  ra- 
tions and  supplies,  providing  critical  sustaining 
support  for  Rapid  Deployment  lories. 
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For  Rapid  Deployment 


ploded.  His  heroic  action  saved  the  lives 
of  the  other  members  of  his  patrol  and 
enabled  them  to  defeat  the  enemy. 

The  two  ships  will  be  delivered  to  MSC 
in  March  and  June  1985.  The  other  three 
will  be  delivered  soon  afterwards. 

The  MPS  program  is  an  integral  ele- 


ment of  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force. 
These  ships  form  the  backbone  of  the  U.S. 
immediate  response  capability  throughout 
the  world  by  providing  for  the  rapid  de- 
ployment of  a large  combat  force  with 
equipment  and  supplies  for  30  days  of  sus- 
tained operations. 


Once  the  ships  are  delivered  to  MSC, 
they  will  be  stationed  at  potential  trouble 
spots  around  the  world.  They  will  have 
the  internal  capacity  to  load  and  unload  at 
primitive  ports  and  on  isolated  beaches. 
The  ships  will  not  be  armed  and  will  be 
manned  by  civilian  crews. 
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A Lot  Of 
Territory 

By  PH2  David  B.  Loveall,  FltAVComPac 


The  whole  area  sounds  like  a veritable 
no-man’s  land  straight  out  of  a dime-store 
western  novel.  Towns  have  names  like 
Sugar  City  and  Rocky  Ford.  There  are  the 
Rattlesnake  Buttes,  the  Adobe  Creek  Res- 
ervoir and  Bent’s  Old  Fort. 

This  is  the  territory — 18,000  square 
miles  of  sparsely  inhabited  ranch  and 
farmland  in  eastern  Colorado  and  a por- 


tion of  western  Kansas — covered  by  Sen- 
ior Chief  Engineman  Larry  Sanchez,  who 
mans  the  La  Junta,  Colo.,  Navy  Recruit- 
ing Station.  La  Junta  itself  has  a popula- 
tion of  less  than  8,500,  a metropolis  com- 
pared to  some  of  the  outlying  towns , which 
have  one  gas  station,  a small  grocery  store 
and  a tiny  school. 

Still,  Sanchez  has  no  problem  meeting 
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his  recruiting  goals.  He  attributes  his  suc- 
cess to  PDC,  an  acronym  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Dictionary ! of  Naval  Abbreviations. 
It  stands  for  personal  direct  contact,  min- 
gling and  talking  one-to-one  with  people. 

“About  four  out  of  five  people  will  lis- 
ten to  Navy  talk,’’  he  said  confidently.  “1 
PDC  everywhere — the  store,  the  park, 
anywhere  I go.’’ 

Being  multilingual  helps.  The  24-year 
Navy  veteran  speaks  three  languages  in 
addition  to  English.  His  Hispanic  heritage 
and  rural  Texas  background  also  give  him 
an  edge. 

Statistics  coming  out  of  his  small  office 
in  La  Junta  tell  a success  story  for  a Navy 
recmiter  who  frequently  puts  in  dawn-to- 
dusk  workdays  and  usually  travels  more 
than  500  miles  a week.  But  humor  added 
a sparkle  to  the  engineman’s  eyes  when 
he  quoted  his  recruiting  statistics:  “Last 
year  I recruited  50  percent  of  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  Coolidge  High  School, 
Coolidge,  Kan.  Then  he  smiled  and  added, 
“But  they  graduated  only  two  students!” 


ENCS  Larry  Sanchez  loads  up  for  a road  trip 
that  will  take  him  through  Colorado  and  Kan- 
sas. 
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There  is  a somewhat  melancholy  side 
to  the  fruits  of  Sanchez’s  labor.  “At  times 
I feel  like  an  old  key,”  he  said,  “instru- 
mental in  a recruit’s  future  but  soon  for- 
gotten.” Some  of  his  toughest-to-con- 
vince  customers  are  potential  recruits’ 
mothers,  who  harbor  visions  of  the  Navy — 
and  all  military  service — as  being  purely 
the  fighting  of  battles  and  wars.  They 
sometimes  fail  to  see  the  positive  aspects 
of  today’s  Navy — educational  and  train- 
ing opportunities. 

As  for  those  long  road  trips:  “I  start  at 
the  crack  of  dawn  and  try  to  hit  all  towns 
. . . once  I get  there  (any  town  he  may 
predetermine  as  that  day’s  destination)  I 
set  up  a recruiting  office  in  my  hotel  room 
and  start  calling.”  Sometimes  he  gets  no 
rest  whatsoever  during  his  busy  days. 

There  was  one  time  recently  when  San- 
chez welcomed  a dust-covered  man  in 
cowboy  boots,  into  his  “office”  at  his 
motel.  The  man,  his  new  wife  and  San- 
chez talked  into  the  night  about  Navy  air- 
craft and  diesel  mechanics.  A few  sea  sto- 
ries were  also  exchanged.  Finally,  the 
couple  departed  and  the  bone-weary  sen- 
ior chief  simply  collapsed  onto  his  motel 
bed  to  watch  the  late  news. 

Sanchez  described  his  tour  as  a recruiter 


as  being,  “like  36  one-month  tours  of  ar- 
duous sea  duty.  But  I just  keep  plugging 
along,  month  after  month.” 

His  sales  pitch?  He  doesn’t  have  one. 
His  recruiting  is  based  upon  detective  work 
using  such  tools  as  telephone  books  and 
newspapers,  bantering  with  the  local  bar- 
bers, mailing  brochures  and  visiting 
schools. 

“I  have  phone  power,”  Sanchez  said 
when  he  talked  about  one  of  his  biggest 
aids  in  recruiting.  “I  always  project  a smile 
over  the  phone  and  say  representative  in- 
stead of  recruiter.  The  word  recruiter  car- 
ries the  connotation  that  this  guy  is  going 
to  sign  someone  up  and  send  him  to  war. 
I’m  not  trying  to  pull  kids  from  the  fields; 
I just  want  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
they  wouldn’t  get  around  here.” 

In  his  territory,  Sanchez  must  canvas 
35  high  schools  and  a handful  of  trade 
colleges  when  offering  the  Navy  adven- 
ture. One  of  the  farthest  points  in  his  area 
of  responsibility  is  Garden  City,  Kan. , 180 
miles  east  of  La  Junta. 

Perhaps  Sanchez’s  recruiting  style  is  best 
described  by  the  tale  of  two  fishermen  . . . 

The  two  young  fellows  had  just  dropped 
their  hooks  into  a pond  off  some  desolate 
road  when  a four-wheel-drive  Bronco 


The  telephone  is  one  of  ENCS  Sanchez’s  best 
recruiting  tools,  but  he  misses  no  opportunities 
to  talk  one-on-one  to  prospective  recruits  or  to 
visit  high  schools  (below)  for  sessions  with  stu- 
dent counselors. 


pulled  up.  Dressed  in  his  crisp  summer 
white  uniform  with  ribbons  and  the  re- 
cruiting badge  with  a gold  wreath,  San- 
chez got  out  of  his  truck,  wiped  his  brow 
and  commented  on  the  hot  spring  day. 
Then  the  three  talked  about  the  Navy,  with 
Sanchez  describing  a world  far  beyond  the 
roadside  fishing  hole. 

“I  got  this  one  guy  to  sign  up,”  he  said 
with  a grin. 

And  the  other  fellow? 

“I’m  still  working  on  the  other  guy, 
but  I think  he’s  as  good  as  in.” 

That  is  success,  and  for  Navy  recruiter 
Sanchez,  that  success  seems  to  be  as  plen- 
tiful as  the  wide  open  spaces  of  his  18,000- 
square-mile  territory.  □ 
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Fitness  For  Life 


TO  OUR  HEALTH 


In  an  effort  to  promote  the  Navy's  health 
and  physical  readiness  program  and  its 
theme  “Fitness  for  Life,”  the  Naval  Mil- 
itary Personnel  Command  in  Arlington. 
Va.,  hosted  a two-day  health  fair  for  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  personnel,  civilian  em- 
ployees and  families. 

The  fair  featured  free  health  and  fitness 
information,  demonstrations,  screenings, 
counseling  and  referral  services  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Naval  Medical  Command 
and  the  National  Health  Screening  Coun- 
cil for  Volunteer  Organizations  Inc.,  the 
fair’s  sponsor.  The  National  Health  Fair 
Program  solicits  the  efforts  of  media, 
business,  public  and  non-profit  organiza- 
tions to  disseminate  information  and  pro- 
mote the  many  options  for  people  “help- 
ing themselves  to  better  health.” 

The  President’s  Council  on  Physical 
Fitness  and  Sports,  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  the  National  Institutes  on  Alco- 
hol and  Drug  Abuse  and  14  other  health 
agencies  volunteered  their  services  for  the 
event. 
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This  health  fair  is  one  of  the  first  of  its 
kind  to  be  sponsored  by  a military  com- 
mand in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area  and 
is  expected  to  serve  as  a pilot  program  for 
other  military  health  fairs  in  the  future. 


More  than  1 ,500  people  attended,  and  351 
people  completed  the  screening  program. 

Health  screening  was  provided  by  mil- 
itary and  civilian  medical  volunteers.  The 
services  included  height  and  weight  meas- 
urements, blood  pressure  readings,  med- 
ication advice,  vision  tests,  sickle  cell  ane- 
mia tests  and  anemia  tests. 

Displays  were  set  up  offering  infor- 
mation on  stress  management,  physical 
fitness,  cancer  awareness,  substance  abuse 
prevention,  safety, and  high  blood  pressure 
control.  Nutrition  exhibits  were  located  in 
the  building’s  cafeteria,  and  a nutritionist 


from  Howard  University  was  on  hand  to 
answer  questions. 

Demonstrations  in  karate,  weight  con- 
trol, nutrition  and  how  to  stop  smoking 
were  also  provided. 

The  health  fair's  emphasis  on  demon- 
strating to  people,  through  screening,  ex- 
hibits and  counseling,  the  many  options 
open  to  “help  themselves  to  better  health” 
proved  effective:  31  people  were  discov- 
ered to  have  high  blood  pressure,  11  re- 
quired vision  correction,  78  were  over- 
weight (20  pounds  or  more),  and  three  had 
anemia.  □ 
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By  JOl  Dale  Gamb 


America’s  submarine  service  came  in- 
to being  84  years  ago  with  a small 
curiosity  named  Holland.  Its  inventor 
was  pursuing  a dream,  an  idea  conceiv- 
ed as  early  as  332  B.C.  when,  during  his 
siege  of  Tyre,  Alexander  the  Great  is 
said  to  have  entered  a glass  diving  bell 
and  descended  into  the  ocean’s  depths. 

Beginning  with  Leonardo  da  Vinci  in 
the  1500s,  European  craftsmen  labored 
over  drawings  and  models,  trying  to 
develop  an  underwater  craft  that  could 
glide  silently  through  the  ocean’s  depths, 
undetected  by  an  enemy.  In  scores  of  ex- 
periments, men  squeezed  themselves  in- 
to cramped  mechanical  contraptions 
designed  for  underwater  navigation. 
These  experiments,  plus  man’s  quest  to 
conquer  the  unknown,  have  resulted  in 
today’s  submarine,  one  of  the  world’s 
most  formidable  weapons. 


America’s  submarine  entry  came  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War.  David 
Bushnell  designed  the  wooden  Turtle  at 
Saybrook,  Conn.,  in  late  1775.  Bushnell 
described  it  as  having  “some  resem- 
blance to  two  upper  tortoise  shells  of 
equal  size,  joined  together...”  This  one- 
man  submersible  was  built  to  attack  the 
British  fleet  anchored  in  New  York 
harbor. 

On  Sept.  7,  1776,  Turtle,  with 
Sergeant  Ezra  Lee  inside,  was  towed  to 
a point  near  Governor’s  Island  and 
released.  But  Lee  could  not  control  the 
man-powered  submersible  against  a 
strong  tide  and  was  swept  past  his  first 
target,  HMS  Asia.  Lee  made  his  way  to 
HMS  Eagle,  the  second  objective.  Four 
times  that  night,  Lee  tried  to  attach  the 
150  pounds  of  black  powder  to  the 
ship’s  hull.  By  dawn,  the  failures 


prompted  Lee  to  withdraw.  Turtle,  bob- 
bing in  the  water,  was  then  spotted 
by  a British  longboat.  Lee  released 
Turtle's  explosive  cargo,  and  it  explod- 
ed harmlessly  near  the  British  ships, 
causing  the  squadron  to  seek  safer  an- 
chorages. American  boats  spotted  Tur- 
tle and  towed  her  to  safety.  Turtle's 
eventual  fate  is  not  known. 

Bushnell  lost  interest  and  did  not 
design  any  other  submarines,  but  Great 
Britain’s  navy  became  the  target  of 
another  inventor’s  submarine.  Robert 
Fulton,  a Pennsylvania  Irish-American, 
journeyed  through  Europe  for  three 
years  offering  his  underwater  invention 
to  any  government  that  would  listen  to 
him.  In  1800,  he  was  granted  permission 
to  build  his  submarine  for  the  First  Con- 
sul of  France,  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Nautilus,  completed  in  May  1801,  was 
a 21-foot,  sausage-shaped  boat 
manufactured  out  of  an  iron  frame 
covered  with  sheet  copper  and  fitted 
with  a hand-cranked  propeller  as  well  as 
a sail  for  surface  running.  Nautilus  also 
had  a small  conning  tower  with  glass 
windows  and  a system  for  ballast  con- 
trol. (The  periscope  was  many  years  in 
the  future.)  A powder-filled  torpedo  — a 
term  coined  by  Fulton — was  installed 
and  Nautilus,  in  its  test  at  Brest,  France, 
sank  an  anchored  ship. 

Fulton  later  tried  twice  to  approach 
British  brigs  off  the  French  coast. 
However,  the  warships  saw  Nautilus  ap- 
proaching and  maneuvered  out  of  the 
way. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte’s  apathy  for  a 
submarine  sent  Fulton  packing  to 
England.  Prime  Minister  William  Pitt 
appointed  a commission  to  look  into 
Fulton’s  ideas.  They  considered  his  sub- 
marine impractical  but  were  interested 
in  his  torpedo.  Fulton  placed  an  under- 
water powder  charge  against  an  un- 


Left:  An  artist’s  conception  o f Sgt.  Ezra  Lee  in 
David  Bushnell 's  wooden  Turtle. 
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manned  ship  on  the  Thames  River  and 
sank  it,  but  even  the  torpedo  was 
dismissed.  The  Battle  of  Trafalgar  had 
proven  that  British  ships  were  still 
supreme  and  the  Royal  Navy  felt  it  had 
no  need  for  Fulton’s  submarine  and  did 
not  want  to  encourage  a new  weapon 
which  might  menace  British  surface  ship 
strength. 

Six  decades  after  Fulton  returned  to 
America  and  built  the  steamboat  Cler- 
mont, the  submarine  notched  its  first  kill 
against  a warship.  The  Confederate 
Navy  built  a number  of  “David” 
torpedo  boats  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  to 
defeat  the  “Goliath”  Union  blockade. 
Three  submarines  were  constructed  as 
private  ventures  in  1861-63:  the  Pioneer, 
an  unnamed  one,  (sometimes  called 
Pioneer  II),  and  H.L.  Hunley.  Two  of 
them  never  saw  action,  having  been 
scuttled  or  having  foundered  in  heavy 
seas. 

H.L.  Hunley,  designed  by  Army  Cap- 
tain Horace  L.  Hunley  and  two  asso- 
ciates, was  a modified  cylindrical  steam 
boiler  40  feet  long  and  powered  by  a 
propeller  cranked  by  eight  men.  Before 
it  was  considered  ready  for  battle  H.L. 


Hunley  had  to  be  salvaged  four  times. 
On  one  dive  Oct.  15,  1863,  the  boat 
failed  to  surface  from  a dive  under  In- 
dian Chief.  Seven  men  including  Capt. 
Hunley  perished. 

The  submarine  was  raised  again  and 
fitted  with  a torpedo  on  the  end  of  a 
long  spar.  Pronounced  too  dangerous 


when  submerged,  it  was  ballasted  to 
operate  as  a “semi  submersible”  with  its 
conning  tower  awash. 

Lieutenant  G.A.  Dixon,  with  five 
crewmen,  took  H.L.  Hunley  out 
through  Charleston  Harbor  Feb.  17, 
1864.  At  about  8:45  p.m.,  5-1/2  miles 
off  Fort  Sumter,  Dixon  picked  out  the 
1,240-ton  steam  sloop-of-war  USS 
Housatonic.  Attacking  on  the  surface, 
H.L.  Hunley  rammed  its  “Lee  Spar 
Torpedo”  below  Housatonic' s water 
line.  The  Union  ship,  with  its  side  rip- 
ped open  by  the  torpedo’s  explosion, 
sank  with  a loss  of  five  sailors. 

During  H.L.  Hunley's  career,  35  of 
its  own  sailors  were  killed  in  accidents 
before  the  submarine  finally  succeeded 
in  sinking  an  enemy  ship.  For  the  first 
time,  a fleet  had  to  strike  a ship  from 
its  list  because  of  being  sunk  by  a sub- 
marine. But  Hunley  would  never  get 
another  chance  at  a Union  ship.  With 
the  loss  of  all  hands,  the  boat  sank 
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Early  drawings  of  Robert  Fulton's  21-foot 
Nautilus  (left)  and  of  the  Confederate  sub- 
marine H.L.  Hunley  (above). 
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somewhere  near  its  victim.  The  exact 
cause  of  H.L.  Hunley's  loss  is  not 
known.  It  may  have  been  borne  down 
by  the  hull  of  the  sinking  Housatonic, 
or  swamped  by  disturbed  water,  or  pos- 
sibly damaged  by  the  explosion  of  its 
own  spar  torpedo. 

The  Union  wanted  to  counter  with  its 
own  submarine.  Augustus  Price  and 
Cornelius  Bushnell  undertook  the  proj- 
ect and  built  the  28  foot  long  Intelligent 


Whale.  The  Navy  withdrew  payment  on 
the  submarine  after  condemning  it  in 
1872  and  put  it  on  exhibit  at  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

In  1883,  a board  of  naval  officers  had 
been  reviewing  submarine  proposals  by 
John  Philip  Holland  and  George  Baker. 
They  recommended  Holland’s  boat  to 
Navy  Secretary  Herbert  partly  because 
of  its  simplicity  and  hull  strength. 
However,  the  secretary  decided  against 
a submarine  and  asked  for  a small  sur- 
face torpedo  boat  instead. 

Holland,  an  Irishman  who  im- 
migrated to  America  in  1872,  built  his 
first  boat  in  1878.  The  14-foot  ugly 
black  “coffin”  was  financed  by  the  anti- 
British  Fenian  Society.  Holland  scuttled 


Above:  Inventor  John  P.  Holland  in  the  conn- 
ing tower  of  Holland,  the  U.S.  Navy’s  first 
submarine.  Right:  Holland’s  Fenian  Ram, 
displayed  as  a memorial  in  Paterson,  N.J. 


the  boat  because  he  was  afraid  British 
spies  were  closing  in  on  it. 

The  Fenian  Society  next  sponsored  a 
bigger  Royal  Navy  killer,  the  19-ton  Fe- 
nian Ram,  in  1881.  The  boat  was  tested 
for  two  years  on  New  York’s  Hudson 
River  before  the  Fenians  stole  it. 
However,  they  didn’t  know  how  to 
operate  the  boat  and  it  sank  near  New 
Haven,  Conn.  It  was  later  raised  and 
placed  on  display  in  Paterson,  N.J. 

Five  years  later,  after  teaming  up  with 
a Fort  Hamilton,  N.Y.,  artillery  officer, 
Holland  built  the  “Zalinski  Boat.”  It 
was  a ponderous  craft  and  so  heavily 
loaded  with  ordnance  it  split  its  seams 
sliding  down  the  ways. 

Holland  was  awarded  a contract  to 
build  the  Navy’s  first  authorized  sub- 
marine in  1888.  Plunger  was  a 
monstrous  85-foot  boat  displacing  168 
tons.  One  600-horsepower  and  two 
300-horsepower  engines  were  required 
to  propel  the  boat.  The  Navy  refused  ac- 
ceptance when  Holland  could  not  hold 
Plunger  on  a straight  course. 

Before  Plunger's  technical  failure, 
Holland  had  sketched  another  sub- 
marine. The  Navy  agreed  to  allow  the 
boat  to  be  built  with  private  backing  and 
with  no  governmental  interference.  The 
Navy  purchased  the  boat — its  first 
submarine — April  11,  1900,  at  a cost  of 
$150,000  and  commissioned  it  Oct.  12 
of  that  same  year  as  Holland  (Sub- 
marine Torpedo  Boat  No.  1).  The 


familiar  SS  type  designation  didn’t  come 
along  until  1920. 

Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz, 
who  commanded  a submarine  flotilla  in 
1909,  described  Holland  as  a “husky 
craft,  55  feet  long,  almost  11  feet  in 
diameter,  and  had  a displacement  of  75 
tons.  Her  steel  hull  was  cigar  shaped. 
She  was  powered  underwater  by  storage 
batteries,  but  for  surface  propulsion  she 
used  a gasoline  engine  similar  to  that  of 
a Model  T Ford.” 

Because  the  periscope  was  still  on 
another  inventor’s  drawing  board, 
Holland  was  blind  underwater.  Attack- 
ing required  coming  to  the  surface  for 
targeting  and  then  diving  to  avoid  gun- 
fire. Admiral  George  Dewey  remarked 
on  his  inspection  of  the  submarine  that 
if  the  Spanish  had  had  two  of  these 
boats  during  the  Spanish-American 
War,  they  could  have  recaptured  Manila 
from  him. 

The  Holland  Torpedo  Boat  Co., 
formed  Feb.  5,  1891,  was  nearly 
bankrupted  by  its  first  submarine. 
However,  their  battery  supplier  was  so 
impressed  that  he  bought  the  company. 
Isaac  Rice,  owner  of  the  battery  com- 
pany and  the  Electric  Launch  Co., 
established  the  Electric  Boat  Co.  in 
February  1899.  Now  in  Groton,  Conn., 
this  division  of  General  Dynamics  is  one 
of  the  Free  World’s  leading  builders  of 
submarines  and  has  built  many  of  the 
Navy’s  submarines.  Today,  Electric 
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Simon  Lake  ( upper  right)  and  two  views  of 
Argonaut,  the  first  American  submarine  to 
navigate  in  the  open  sea. 


Boat  is  building  the  giant  Ohio- class  Tri- 
dent missile  submarines.  Los 
Angeles-c\diss  attack  submarines  are  be- 
ing built  by  Newport  News  (Va.)  Ship- 
building and  Drydock  Co.  and  also  by 
Electric  Boat  Co. 

By  the  early  1900s,  most  of  the  ma- 
jor navies  of  the  world  had  submarines. 
Holland  had  produced  six  more  boats 
for  the  U.S.  Navy  in  1903  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  most  of  the  early  submarines 
of  foreign  navies  were  designed  by 
Holland. 

Five  days  after  World  War  I erupted, 
Holland  died  penniless  at  73.  He  had 
resigned  from  Electric  Boat,  selling  the 
company  his  patents,  and  had  taken  up 
aviation.  Although  he  saw  the  sub- 
marine start  to  come  of  age,  he  would 
never  know  how  his  ship  would  revolu- 
tionize sea  warfare.  A fellow  coun- 
tryman would. 

Simon  Lake,  a long-time  admirer  of 
Jules  Verne,  always  wanted  to  have  his 
own  submarine.  With  private  backing, 
Lake  built  the  small  submarine 
Argonaut  Junior.  It  had  wheels  to  roll 
along  on  the  ocean  floor  and  a wooden 


box  with  a conning  tower  for  a body. 
Argonaut  Junior's  test  was  so  successful 
that  the  Lake  Submarine  Co.  was  able 
to  build  a bigger  model. 

The  next  Argonaut  shared  the  dry 
dock  with  Holland’s  Plunger  and  was 
launched  at  the  same  time  Plunger  was 
running  off  course. 

To  prove  Argonaut's  value,  Lake  of- 
fered use  of  the  boat  to  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment after  the  battleship  Maine  explod- 
ed in  Havana  Harbor  in  1898.  The  of- 
fer was  declined. 

To  demonstrate  his  boat’s  usefulness, 


Lake  sailed  it  to  Hampton  Roads,  Va., 
later  in  1898  after  the  U.S.  Navy  had 
mined  surrounding  waters  as  a defense 
against  possible  Spanish  attacks. 
Argonaut  crept  unhindered  through  the 
forest  of  cables  and  mines.  Believing 
that  this  test  was  undeniable  testimony 
of  his  boat’s  capability,  Lake  told  the 
Navy  what  he  had  done.  The  Navy 
didn’t  respond,  so  Lake  went  to  the  Ar- 
my, where  he  was  told  he’d  be  locked 
up  if  he  tried  to  pass  the  mine  field 
again. 

Lake  started  work  on  another  boat. 
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His  Protector,  the  first  even-keeled  sub- 
marine, was  completed  in  1902  and 
featured  three  18-inch  torpedo  tubes  and 
an  omniscope,  the  prototype  of  the 
periscope.  Although  the  boat  was  con- 
sidered superior  to  Holland’s  designs,- 
the  U.S.  Navy  was  too  slow  in  consider- 
ing it.  Lake  sold  the  submarine  to 
Russia. 

Although  Lake  designed  submarines 


Below:  Protector,  the  first  even-keeled  sub- 
marine. Bottom:  Plunger,  the  U.S.  Navy’s  first 
contracted  submarine. 


for  many  foreign  navies,  the  U.S.  Navy 
didn’t  buy  a Lake  boat  until  1912 — the 
Seal  (G  1). 

The  U.S.  Navy’s  small  fleet  of  sub- 
marines was  originally  restricted  to  port- 
to-port  operations.  The  submarines 
were  dispersed  in  1908,  though,  with 
several  boats  transported  to  the  Philip- 
pines Asiatic  Fleet,  five  boats  to 
Panama,  and  several  more  to  the  Pacific 
coast. 

When  America  entered  World  War  I 
in  April  1917,  it  had  50  submarines  in 
service  but  none  in  European  waters. 
Boats  were  soon  sent  to  the  Azores  and 
accompanied  Allied  convoys  and  bat- 


tleships to  Queenstown,  Ireland.  The 
submarines  conducted  anti-submarine 
patrols  around  the  British  Isles  and 
recorded  about  20  contacts,  but  made 
no  kills. 

German  U-boats,  however,  were 
proving  the  submarine’s  war  potential. 
Britain  felt  the  brunt  of  Germany^ 
unrestricted  warfare,  losing  62  warships 
in  four  years — an  amazing  feat,  con- 
sidering that  Germany  could  support 
only  15  submarines  at  sea.  But  the  hand- 
ful of  U-boats  torpedoed  up  to  200,000 
tons  of  shipping  a month. 

Following  World  War  I,  submarine 
development  increased,  and  the  new 
boats  were  bigger — 800-1,100  tons,  or 
about  twice  the  size  of  the  average 
ocean-going  submarine  before  the  war. 
But  in  spite  of  the  advances,  the  1920s 
saw  many  tragedies  aboard  submarines. 

Headlines  such  as  “S  Boat  Sinks” 
were  frequent  in  the  ’20s.  S-5  accident- 
ly sank  in  Delaware  Bay  in  1920  w'hen 
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water  poured  through  the  main  air  in- 
duction system.  A year  later,  a manhole 
plate  left  unsecured  caused  S-48  to  sink. 
A merchant  ship  sliced  into  and  sank  the 
S-51  in  1924 — only  three  survivors  were 
rescued  from  the  submarine.  S-4  met  the 
same  fate  with  a Coast  Guard  cutter  in 
1927.  This  time,  no  one  on  the  sub- 
marine survived. 

But  the  Navy  kept  building  newer  and 
better  submarines.  One  of  the  S-boats 
became  the  Navy’s  only  aircraft- 
carrying submarine  when  a steel-cylinder 
hangar  for  a float  plane  was  installed  in 
1923.  The  plane  was  intended  to  increase 
the  search  range  of  the  submarine. 
Although  the  U.S.  Navy  didn’t  convert 
any  other  submarines  to  carry  airplanes, 
other  navies — such  as  the  Japanese 
navy — did. 

By  the  mid-20s,  submarines  had 
grown  even  larger — some  displaced  as 
much  as  2,000  tons,  about  the  same 
displacement  as  a destroyer.  But  because 


these  submarines  had  steering  dif- 
ficulties and  poor  internal  ar- 
rangements, the  Navy  converted  the 
boats  during  World  War  II  to  carry 
cargo. 

The  largest  submarine  of  this  period, 
Argonaut , became  the  Navy’s  first 
mine- laying  boat.  Other  submarines 
featured  large  gun  batteries  for  surface 
action. 

The  Navy  shifted  to  a smaller  class  of 
submarines  in  the  early  1930s.  Their 
construction  and  characteristics  set  the 
standard  for  later  U.S.  boats,  but  their 
speed  and  endurance  were  too  limited. 
The  next  class,  however,  remedied  the 
limitations  and  introduced  the  U.S.  fleet 
submarine. 

The  fleet  boats  joined  the  Navy  in 
1935  with  Porpoise  (SS  172).  It  was  300 
feet  long  and  displaced  1,300  tons.  The 
top  surface  speed  was  17  knots  with  8 
knots  submerged.  Armament  included 
one  3-inch  gun  and  six  21-inch  torpedo 
tubes  with  16  torpedoes.  Before  the  out- 
break of  war  with  Japan,  the  U.S.  Navy 
added  two  new  classes  of  submarines  to 
its  inventory.  The  new  boats  were 
basically  the  same  as  Porpoise  but  were 
a little  faster  and  carried  10  torpedo 
tubes  and  24  torpedoes. 

When  Admiral  Nimitz  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  Pacific  Fleet  Dec.  31, 
1941 , he  did  so  on  board  the  submarine 
Grayling  (SS  209).  At  first,  the  admiral 
could  only  wage  war  against  Japan 
with  his  submarines,  because  his  car- 
rier task  forces  were  regrouping  and 
engineers  were  raising  the  fleet’s  bat- 
tleship backbone  from  the  mud  at 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Nine  days  after  the  Pearl  Harbor  at- 
tack, the  U.S.  Navy  recorded  its  first 
offensive  kill.  After  trailing  a Japanese 
troop  convoy  heading  toward  Sing- 
apore and  with  orders  to  execute 
unrestricted  warfare,  the  submarine 
Swordfish  (SS  193)  sank  a freighter. 
The  first  warship  kill  was  credited  to 
Gudgeon  (SS  211)  Jan.  27,  1942.  The 
Japanese  submarine  11-73,  returning 
from  shelling  Midway  Island,  crossed 
Gudgeon's  path  off  Japan.  Moments 

Holland  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  with  Ret- 
vizan,  a czarist  Russian  battleship , in  1901. 


later,  Japan  lost  a 1,700-ton  sub- 
marine. 

The  first  five  months  of  the  war  were 
frustrating  for  U.S.  submariners. 
Reports  swamped  desks  about  the  Mark 
XIV  torpedo  not  exploding  or  running 
too  deep.  Combat  strained  the  crews 
because  most  were  unprepared  for  war. 
Submarine  captains  were  often  too  over- 
cautious. To  make  matters  worse,  too 
few  submarines  were  in  the  Pacific. 

A new  torpedo  soon  entered  the  fleet. 
Although  it  was  a little  slower  than  the 
Mark  XIV,  it  did  not  leave  a giveaway 
bubble  trail,  and  Japanese  ships  began 
steadily  disappearing. 

Submarine  crews  began  recording 
spectacular  exploits  as  crews  became  ac- 
customed to  combat.  One  submarine 
sank  three  Japanese  submarines  in  a 
single  five-day  period.  During  its  fifth 
war  patrol,  another  submarine  sank 
three  Japanese  destroyers.  The  biggest 
war  prize  went  to  Archerfish  (SS  311) 
when  it  sank  the  59,000-ton  Japanese 
aircraft  carrier  Shinano. 

Fifty-two  “Silent  Service”  sub- 
marines and  3,500  men  never  returned 
from  their  Pacific  war  patrols.  They 
were  lost  to  air  or  surface  attacks,  sub- 
marine attacks,  mines  or  for  unknown 
reasons.  The  service’s  gallantry  earned 
34  Presidential  Citations,  38  Navy  Unit 
Commendations  and  seven  Medals  of 
Honor. 

When  Japan  surrendered,  the  U.S. 
Navy  had  233  submarines  in  service. 
These  submarines  sank  1,113  large 
Japanese  merchant  ships  totaling  4-3/4 
million  tons,  one  battleship,  four  fleet 
aircraft  carriers,  four  escort  carriers, 
12  cruisers,  42  destroyers  and  23  sub- 
marines. 

After  the  war,  America’s  intelligence 
issued  a threat  alert:  the  largest  sub- 
marine force  was  flying  the  hammer  and 
sickle.  Unfinished  German  submarines, 
shipyards,  scientists  and  engineers  had 
been  carted  off  by  the  Russian  army. 
Experts  concluded  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  after  acquiring  such  technolog- 
ical wealth,  could  put  a destructive  ar- 
mada of  submarines  to  sea. 

The  GUPPY  conversion  program,  an 
acronym  for  greater  underwater  pro- 
pulsive power,  improved  and  stream- 
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from  surface  dependence  when  Nautilus 
(SSN  571)  was  launched  Jan.  21,  1954, 
as  the  world’s  first  nuclear-powered 
ship. 

President  Harry  Truman,  officiating 
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lined  U.S.  submarines.  Deck  guns  were 
removed  and  conning  towers  rebuilt 
with  “stepped”  sail  structures,  bows 
were  rounded,  improved  batteries  were 
fitted.  Fifty-two  submarines  were  con- 
verted to  fleet  or  killer  subs,  or  to  special 
configurations  such  as  radar  picket, 
cargo,  transport,  minelaying,  training, 
target,  research  and  auxiliary. 

Below:  USS  Archerfish  (SS  ill)  during  World 
War  II.  Bottom:  USS  Thresher  ( SSN  593),  vic- 
tim of  a tragic  accident  in  the  1960s,  went 
down  with  all  hands. 


A modified  version  of  the  German 
V-l  rocket  became  the  Navy’s  first 
submarine-launched  guided  missile.  On 
Feb.  12,  1947,  Cusk  (SS  348),  refitted 
with  an  aft  ramp  for  the  Americanized 
Loon  rocket,  fired  the  first  missile.  In 
the  mid-50s,  the  strategic  turbojet- 
powered  Regulus  I missile  replaced 
Loon.  Regulus  /could  deliver  a nuclear 
warhead  at  600  mph  over  a distance  of 
500  miles. 

The  1950s  also  witnessed  a dynamic 
breakthrough  that  freed  submarines 
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at  the  June  14,  1952,  keel-laying 
ceremony  for  the  submarine,  said 
Nautilus’  “atomic  engine  will  permit  her 
to  be  completely  free  of  the  earth’s  at- 
mosphere.” Navy  Secretary  Dan  Kim- 


ball praised  its  inventor,  then  captain 
and  now  retired  Admiral  Hyman 
Rickover,  saying  he  had  “accomplish- 
ed the  most  important  piece  of  develop- 
ment work  in  the  history  of  the  Navy.” 
On  Jan.  17,  1955,  the  3,500-ton  Nautilus 
signaled  ‘‘under  way  on  nuclear 
power.” 

Nautilus,  the  third  ship  to  bear  the 
name,  shattered  existing  speed  and 
underwater  endurance  records  on  its 
maiden  voyage.  Many  anti-submarine 
warfare  measures  immediately  became 
obsolescent  because  Nautilus  dived 
deeper  and  traveled  faster.  More  impor- 
tantly, it  did  not  need  to  surface  to 
recharge  batteries. 

Soon  other  nuclear  submarines  were 
under  way.  In  1959,  Skate  (SSN  578) 
became  the  first  vessel  to  surface  at  the 
North  Pole.  In  1960,  Triton  (SSRN 
586)  sailed  around  the  world  by  follow- 
ing Magellan’s  route  entirely  sub- 
merged. Triton  completed  the 
36,000-mile  journey  in  84  days. 

The  modern  nuclear  submarine  fleet 


has  suffered  tragic  accidents  in  its 
strides,  though.  Thresher  (SSN  593)  and 
Scorpion  (SSN  589)  were  lost  with  all 
hands  in  separate  accidents  during  the 
1960s. 

Raising  a stricken  boat  is  not  looked 
at  as  an  impossibility  today,  however. 
The  Navy  has  rescue  ships  ready  to  bring 
home  disabled  submarine  crews.  On  a 
24-hour  response  call,  the  Navy’s  two 
DSRVs,  deep-submergence  rescue 
vehicles,  can  operate  from  ships  or  sub- 
marines. These  cylinder-shaped  craft 
can  be  transported  to  the  scene  by  air- 
craft, truck,  ship  or  submarine. 

Supporting  the  modern  submarine 
fleet  are  12  submarine  tenders  that  can 
handle  needs  from  loading  weapons  to 
repair  work  to  replenishment 
requirements. 

Seapower  historian  Admiral  Alfred 
Thayer  Mahan  described  the  unseen  and 
undetected  submarine  as  “possessing  in 
high  degree  the  power  to  strike  a blow 
deadly  as  a rattlesnake  or  cobra,  and 
with  as  little  warning.”  Admiral 
Rickover  told  a congressional  subcom- 
mittee that  “the  nuclear  submarine  is 
not  just  an  improved  submarine,  but  a 
totally  different  kind  of  warship.”  Cap- 
tain Nemo,  Jules  Verne’s  hero,  spoke  of 
the  submarine  as  having  no  defects,  no 
rigging  to  worry  about,  no  sails  to  be 
carried  away,  no  collision  to  fear;  she 
swims  alone  in  deep  waters,  and  when 
she  dives,  she  reaches  absolute 
tranquility. 

An  1869  engraving  of  Captain  Nemo, 
standing  with  sextant  in  hand  on  the 
deck  of  the  fictional  Nautilus,  helped 
motivate  men  to  master  more  than  the 
ocean’s  surface.  Following  the  dreams 
of  those  ancients  and  turning  Jules 
Verne’s  fiction  into  reality,  U.S.  Navy 
submariners  have  penetrated  the  seas. 
They  sail  these  regions  not  to  conquer 
but  to  preserve  the  delicate  tranquility 
of  the  world’s  underwater  environment. 


Upper  left:  The  world's  first  nuclear-powered 
ship,  USS  Nautilus  ( SSN  571).  Left:  USS  Ohio 
(SSBN  726)  during  sea  trials  in  1981. 
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Productivity  Excellence.  Lt.  Cmdr.  Boyd 
C.  Fowler  (r)  is  congratulated  by  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  fol- 
lowing the  first  Department  of  Defense 
Awards  for  Productivity  Excellence 
ceremonies  at  the  Pentagon.  Fowler,  cur- 
rently assigned  to  Helicopter  Support 


Squadron  Three,  NAS  North  Island,  saved 
the  Navy  $1.94  million  by  suggesting  a 
method  of  local  repair  for  TF-41  high  pres- 
sure case  vane  assemblies  at  NAS  Cubi 
Point,  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  Fow- 
ler’s money  saving  idea  netted  him  $3,034 
under  the  Military  Cash  Awards  Program. 


Navy  Officers  Save  a Life 

Quick  thinking  and  valuable  training 
helped  Navy  Lieutenants  Junior  Grade  Jo- 
seph Schartung.  Michael  Christopher  and 
Lilia  Ramirez  save  a man’s  life  in  Cam- 
bridge, England,  last  November. 

The  three  officers  were  traveling  through 
Cambridge  when  they  saw  a man  collapse 
on  the  street.  While  Ramirez  called  an 
ambulance,  Schartung  and  Christopher 
rushed  to  his  side.  They  checked  his 
breathing  and  pulse,  found  none  and  ad- 
ministered CPR. 

“Mr.  Charles  Cutter  of  Chesterton. 
Cambridge,  survived  a cardiac  arrest," 
said  the  attending  physician  Dr.  Michael 
Sharpe  later  at  the  hospital,  “because  of 
the  quick  response  by  the  Navy  officers.” 

Ramirez  is  assigned  to  the  Naval  Air 
Facility  at  Mildenhall.  England.  Christo- 
pher and  Schartung  fly  a P-3  Orion  at- 
tached to  NAS  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  were 
in  Mildenhall  overnight  when  the  incident 
occurred.  The  officers  learned  CPR  tech- 
niques through  Navy  programs. 


One  Navy — All  The  Way.  Capt.  William  M.  Shewchuk,  commanding  officer  of  Naval 
Air  Reserve  Unit,  Norfolk,  Va.,  greets  his  son,  Lt.  Bill  Shewchuk,  on  the  flight  line 
at  NAS  Oceana.  Lt.  Shewchuk  is  an  aviator  with  VA-42,  and  both  father  and  son  work 
closely  with  the  Naval  Reserve.  Two  other  sons  are  naval  officers  also.  Lt.  Mike 
Shewchuk  is  an  aviator  assigned  to  HSL-30,  and  Ensign  Christopher  Shewchuk  is 
assigned  to  the  operations  department  aboard  USS  Carl  Vinson  (CVN  70).  And,  Capt. 
Shewchuk’s  brother,  Cmdr.  Jon  D.  Shewchuk,  is  executive  officer  of  Naval  Amphib- 
ious Base,  Little  Creek.  By  J02  Teresa  Silver,  NAVAIRES,  Norfolk 


For  information  on  the  DoD  Pro- 
ductivity Excellence  awards  pro- 
gram, see  OPNAVINST  1650. 8B 
dated  17  October  1983  and  Civilian 
Personnel  Instruction  451  dated  29 
April  1982. 

Also  honored  at  the  ceremony  was  Navy 
civilian  Christopher  Conrad  of  Naval  Air 
Rework  Facility,  Norfolk,  who  saved  the 
Navy  $4.2  million  by  suggesting  a method 
of  salvaging  F-14  brake  parts.  He  received 
$5,225  under  the  Civilian  Incentives 
Award  Program.  Members  of  the  Super 
Savers  Quality  Circle  at  NARF,  North  Is- 
land, also  were  cited  for  developing  meth- 
ods of  increasing  productivity.  Their  ideas 
saved  the  Navy  $1.8  million.  Members  of 
the  group  are  Ralph  E.  Carson,  Iven  E. 
Cobb,  Charles  W.  Cummings,  Abraham 
E.  Gumbayan,  Salvador  Gutierrez, 
Thomas  D.  Jensen,  Thomas  H.  Johnson, 
Simon  J.  King,  Charles  R.  Moore,  Ni- 
cholas A.  Mosley,  Richard  E.  Ransdell 
and  Jody  Y.  Smail. 
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Ney  Award  Winners 

The  banquet  room  in  the  Hyatt  Regency 
in  Milwaukee  had  taken  on  a nautical  air. 
A ship's  wheel,  boatswain’s  mates’  “fancy 
work’’ — braided  line  decorating  the  plat- 
form— and  other  ship’s  items  from  the  days 
of  sail  made  it  appear  like  a sailing  ship, 
with  a large  audience  sitting  on  an  elab- 
orately decorated  pier. 

They  were  greeted  by  Captain  Dick 
Morgan,  commanding  officer  of  the  Navy 
Food  Service  Systems  Office,  who  wel- 
comed them  to  the  26th  annual  Captain 
Edward  F.  Ney  Memorial  Awards  presen- 
tation. 

He  introduced  the  members  of  the  In- 
ternational Food  Service  Executive  As- 
sociation, co-sponsors  of  the  awards. 
Guests  walked  between  side  boys — an- 
other traditional  Navy  touch — to  seats  on 
the  platform.  Vice  Admiral  Harry  C. 
Schrader  Jr.,  Commander  Naval  Surface 
Force,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  was  piped 
aboard. 

Morgan  told  the  audience  that  the  1983 
winners  had  successfully  competed  on  a 
year-round  basis  within  their  respective 
categories  with  every  enlisted  dining  fa- 
cility in  the  Navy — some  660  facilities. 

“Each  enlisted  dining  facility  received 
three  thorough  evaluations,”  said  Mor- 
gan. “The  first  was  conducted  at  the  local 
level  and  nominations  were  made  by  type 
commanders  or  major  claimants. 

“They  received  their  second  evaluation 
from  an  officer  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
Navy’s  food  management  teams,  and  those 
which  met  the  highest  standards  of  the 
Ney  Awards  program  were  selected  for 
further  competition.  The  winners  received 
their  most  crucial  evaluation  by  a joint 
travel  team  from  the  International  Food 
Service  Executives  Association  and  the 
Navy.” 

The  captain  stated  that  during  each 
evaluation,  commands  were  graded  on 
menu  planning,  conservation,  serving 
techniques,  financial  and  general  manage- 
ment, equipment  and  maintenance,  effi- 
ciency, personnel,  safety,  manning,  su- 
pervision, training,  crew  attitude  and 


also  on  overall  sanitation. 

After  Morgan  introduced  members  of 
the  1983  joint  travel  team,  the  1983  Ney 
Awards  were  presented  by  Rear  Admiral 
Andrew  A.  Giordano,  Commander  Naval 
Supply  Systems  Command,  and  Michael 
Mavros,  president  of  the  International  Food 
Service  Executives  Association. 

USS  Philadelphia  (SSN  690)  took  top 
honors  in  the  small  afloat  category.  The 
ship  was  represented  by  Mess  Manage- 
ment Specialist  First  Class  Ralph  E.  Han- 
sen, leading  mess  management  specialist, 
and  Mess  Management  Specialist  Second 
Class  Todd  A.  Hastings. 

USS  Bowen  (FF  1079),  winner  in  the 
medium  afloat  category,  was  represented 
by  Lieutenant  Junior  Grade  Daniel  E.  De- 
laney, Bowen's  food  service  officer,  and 
Mess  Management  Specialist  First  Class 
Danilo  F.  Batac,  leading  mess  manage- 
ment specialist. 

Lieutenant  Junior  Grade  Michael  Bon- 
nette,  food  service  officer,  and  Senior 
Chief  Mess  Management  Specialist 
Tommy  L.  Lowe  represented  the  large  a- 
float  category  winner.USS  L.  Y.  Spear( AS 
36). 

USS  Midway  (CV  41),  the  aircraft  car- 
rier category  winner,  was  represented  by 
Lieutenant  Michael  Ward,  food  service  of- 
ficer, and  Chief  Mess  Management  Spe- 
cialist Garland  G.  Davis,  leading  mess 
management  specialist. 

In  the  small  ashore  category,  winner 
Naval  Air  Station  Patuxent  River,  Md., 
was  represented  by  Lieutenant  Charles  J. 
O'Brien,  food  service  officer,  and  Senior 
Chief  Mess  Management  Specialist  George 
Craycraft  Jr.,  leading  mess  management 
specialist. 

Lieutenant  Junior  Grade  Bruce  Maxa- 
ner,  food  service  officer,  and  Chief  Mess 
Management  Specialist  Bernardo  G.  Bel- 
gado,  leading  mess  management  special- 
ist, represented  Naval  Air  Station  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  winner  in  the  large  enlisted 
dining  facility  ashore  category. 

Second  place  winners  in  the  1983  Ney 
Awards  program  include  Naval  Station 
Guam,  small  ashore  category;  Naval  Sta- 
tion San  Diego,  large  ashore  category;  USS 
New  York  City  (SSN  696),  small  afloat 


category;  USS  Merrimack  (AO  179),  me- 
dium afloat  category;  USS  Frank  Cable 
(AS  40),  large  afloat  category;  and  USS 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  (CVN  69),  aircraft 
carrier  category. 

Third  place  winners  include  Naval 
Weapons  Station  Yorktown,  Va.,  small 
ashore  category;  Naval  Technical  Training 
Center  Corry  Station,  Pensacola,  Fla., 
large  ashore  category;  USS  Ohio  (SSBN 
726),  small  afloat  category;  USS  Kansas 
City  (AOR  3),  medium  afloat  category; 
and  USS  Iwo  Jima  (LPH  2),  large  afloat 
category. 

The  awards  are  named  after  Captain  Ed- 
ward Francis  Ney,  who  was  head  of  the 
Subsistence  Division  of  the  old  Bureau  of 
Supplies  and  Accounts  from  1940  to  1945. 
During  World  War  II.  he  handled  the  mul- 
tiple problems  of  determining  how  much 
food  was  needed  to  feed  a rapidly  ex- 
panding Navy  and  the  purchase  of  that 
food.  His  efforts  contributed  to  the  in- 
creased morale,  comfort  and  well-being 
of  sailors  during  that  global  war. 

— By  JOl  William  Berry 1 


USS  Flatley: 

PACE  Superstar 

The  Program  for  Afloat  College  Edu- 
cation is  one  of  the  ways  the  Navy  makes 
educational  opportunities  available  to  its 
seagoing  people.  Last  year,  USS  Flatley 
(FFG  21),  homeported  at  Naval  Station 
Mayport,  Fla.,  conducted  22  PACE 
courses. 

Flatley  PACE  students  earned  more  than 
650  semester  hours  of  college  credits  while 
taking  six  vocational-technical  classes  from 
Central  Texas  College  and  16  academic 
courses  from  Florida  Junior  College.  The 
courses  included  air  conditioning  and  re- 
frigeration, electronics,  business,  history, 
mathematics,  humanities  and  English. 

Flatley' s impressive  record  shows  that 
a highly  successful  PACE  program  can  be 
accomplished  on  our  smaller  ships. 
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Bowen  Was  There 

After  seven  months  at  sea  and  with  some 
50,000  miles  astern,  USS  Bowen  (FF  1079) 
finally  returned  to  its  home  port  in 
Charleston,  S.C.  The  206-day  journey  of 
at-sea  exercises  and  operations  had  carried 
the  anti-submarine  warfare  frigate  half- 
way around  the  world,  through  five  oceans 
and  seas  and  into  ports  in  Bahrain,  Pak- 
istan, Israel  and  Italy. 

The  deployment,  the  eighth  in  Bowen  s 
11  years  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  reached 
across  the  Atlantic,  through  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Red  Sea,  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
into  the  Persian  Gulf  where  Bowen  spent 


its  first  three  months  as  a member  of  the 
Commander  Middle  East  Force.  Posi- 
tioned just  outside  the  declared  Iran-Iraq 
war  zone  amidst  floating  mines  and  with 
temperatures  on  deck  sometimes  greater 
than  120  degrees,  Bowen  served  as  a radar 
picket  and  surveillance  ship,  monitoring 
aircraft  and  ships  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Bahrain,  an  independent  Arab  sheik- 
dom located  off  the  east  coast  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  provided  the  opportunity  for  an 
in-port  maintenance  period  and  a well-de- 
served break  for  the  crew. 

At  the  end  of  July,  Bowen  left  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  headed  east  for  a port  visit 
to  Karachi,  the  chief  seaport  and  former 
capital  of  Pakistan. 


Upon  returning  to  the  Mediterranean, 
port  visits  to  Ashdod  and  Haifa,  Israel, 
made  it  possible  for  crew  members  to  tour 
the  historic  cities  of  Jerusalem.  Bethlehem 
and  Nazareth  and  to  visit  the  Sea  of  Gal- 
ilee, the  Jordan  River  and  Mount  Sinai. 

But,  before  Bowen  came  home  again, 
it  set  a not-so-pleasant  first — it  became 
the  first  Navy  warship  to  provide  destruc- 
tive naval  gunfire  support  to  U.S.  Marines 
in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  when  it  opened  fire 
with  its  5-inch  .54-caliber  gun  and  de- 
stroyed a Druze  artillery  emplacement  that 
had  been  shelling  U.S.  peacekeeping 
forces.  That  also  marked  the  first  time  that 
a U.S.  Navy  warship  had  conducted  naval 
gunfire  support  in  the  Mediterranean  since 
World  War  II. 

In  its  most  important  role  as  a naval 
gunfire  support  ship  acting  in  defense  of 
U.S.  Marines,  Bowen,  in  the  final  three 
months  of  its  Med  cruise,  was  called  upon 
six  times  to  conduct  naval  gunfire  against 
Druze  and  Syrian  positions  from  which 
attacks  were  launched  against  Marines  and 
friendly  Lebanese  troops  ashore.  Bowen 
delivered  a total  of  75  rounds  of  the  high 
explosive  5-inch  shells  on  target. 

With  the  arrival  of  battleship  USS  New 
Jersey  (BB  62)  at  Beirut,  Bowen  returned 
to  its  more  accustomed  role  in  the  Med  as 
an  anti-submarine  ship  supporting  carrier 
USS  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  (CVN  69). 

Then,  in  the  middle  of  October,  Bowen 
pulled  into  Gaeta,  Italy,  for  a two-week 
maintenance  period  and  its  final  port  visit 
of  the  deployment.  Gaeta,  a small  seaport 
and  summer  resort  town  roughly  halfway 
between  Rome  and  Naples,  is  home  port 
to  Commander,  Sixth  Fleet.  Bowen's  crew 
visited  the  ancient  ruins  of  Rome,  the  Vat- 
ican, then  viewed  the  works  of  art  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel. 

Throughout  the  deployment,  Bowen 
participated  in  three  major  international 
exercises:  Exercise  Bright  Star  ’83,  in- 
cluding coordinated  missile  patrol  boat 
operations  with  Egypt;  the  NATO  fleet  ex- 
ercise Display  Determination  ’83  with  the 
Greek,  Turkish,  British,  Italian  and  French; 
and  the  U.S. -Spanish  amphibious  exercise 
CRISEX  ’83. 
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Perseverance  paves  the  way.  If  at  first 
you  don't  succeed,  try,  try  again.  And  so 
it  was  for  Yeoman  Third  Class  Terry 
Brown,  stationed  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Air 
Facility,  Atsugi,  Japan.  Brown  joined  the 
Navy  in  1981  after  earning  a bachelor’s  in 
criminal  law  from  Troy  State  University, 
Troy,  Ala.  “I  got  the  urge  to  travel,  so  I 
joined  the  Navy.  1 had  never  been  out  of 
the  South  before,  and  I really  wanted  to 
meet  other  people,”  she  said.  In  early 
1982,  she  applied  for  Officer  Candidate 
School  but  did  not  make  the  selection 
board.  Undaunted,  she  tried  again  and  met 
with  success.  Brown  plans  to  continue  her 
education  in  the  Navy  in  hopes  of  becom- 
ing a Navy  lawyer  with  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General’s  Corps  and  to  eventually 
attain  a J.D.  (jurisdoctor)  to  practice  law. 

— Photo  by  PH3  Scott  M.  Allen, 
U.S.  Naval  Air  Facility,  Atsugi,  Japan 


Sailor  Swims  River 


A U.S.  Navy  sailor  on  leave  in  Scotland 
recently  swam  to  the  aid  of  an  orphanage. 

Cryptologic  Technician,  Communica- 
tions Second  Class  Rick  Buckner  raised 
$230  in  pledges  for  the  Carolina  House 
orphanage — which  was  in  danger  of  being 
closed — by  swimming  the  river  Tay  at 
Broughty  Ferry  near  Dundee.  Although 
more  money  is  needed  to  keep  the  or- 
phanage open,  Buckner  hopes  that  pub- 
licity generated  by  his  swim  will  encour- 
age others  to  donate. 

On  the  day  of  the  swim,  Scotland’s  sun 
smiled  on  Buckner.  A small  boat  took  him 
to  the  far  side  of  the  river  where  he  began 
his  1 ‘/2-mile  swim.  An  hour  and  a half 
later,  Buckner  walked  onto  the  shore  to 
the  cheers  of  local  people. 

Although  Buckner  is  not  the  first  to  swim 
the  river  Tay,  he  did  need  special  per- 
mission from  the  local  authorities.  Mem- 
bers of  a local  swimming  club  who  had 
told  him  of  the  orphanage’s  plight  helped 
him  get  permission  and  make  other 
arrangements. 

Buckner  had  met  members  of  the  club, 
the  Amphibians,  during  a tour  at  U.S.  Na- 
val Security  Group  Activity,  Edzell,  Scot- 
land, from  1977-81.  He  is  currently  sta- 
tioned at  Naval  Security  Group 
Headquarters,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  re- 


Never  Too  Late.  William  R.  Goldman,  a 
boatswain’s  mate  first  class  during  the 
Vietnam  War,  receives  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal  with  Combat  “V”  for  his  actions 
while  in  command  of  River  Patrol  Boat 
(PBR  153)  15  years  ago.  Severely  wounded 
in  an  attack  during  operations  on  the  Me- 
kong River,  Goldman  returned  fire  at  the 
enemy  and  navigated  his  boat  and  crew  to 
friendly  territory.  Goldman  retired  from 
the  Navy  as  a result  of  injuries  suffered 
in  the  incident.  Rep.  Patricia  Schroeder 
of  Colorado  presents  the  award  in  cere- 
monies at  Naval  Reserve  Center  Denver, 
Colo.  By  SH2  Robert  D.  Sprague,  Ol  Det  1118. 


turns  to  Dundee  each  year  on  leave  to  visit 
his  friends. 

— By  J02  Sharon  A.  Mox 
U.S.  Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Edzell, 

Scotland 


Promote  Integrity  and  Efficiency 

Stop  Fraud,  Waste  and  Abuse 


Report  all  violations  through  your  chain  of 
command  or  call  * the  Navy  Hotline 
800  522  3451  toll  free 
433  6743  Washington  area 
288  6743  Autovon 

* Monday  Friday  8 a m 4:30  p m.  EST 


You  can  also  write  to 
Office  of  the  Naval  Inspector  General 
Attn  Navy  Hotline,  Bldg  200 
Washington  Navy  Yard 
Washington.  D C 20374 
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Bearings 

Energy  Conservation  Comes  to  NAS  Brunswick 


In  this  era  of  energy  shortages  and  sky- 
rocketing fuel  prices,  Americans  are  sav- 
ing money  and  energy  in  many  ways. 

The  Navy  is  also  involved  in  energy- 
saving efforts.  Ships,  aircraft  and  shore 
installations  have  energy  conservation 
programs  designed  to  save  money  and 
costly  fuel. 

One  of  the  Navy’s  leaders  in  energy 
conservation  is  the  Naval  Air  Station  in 
Brunswick,  Maine.  As  one  of  the  few  in- 
stallations which  experiences  subzero 
temperatures  during  the  winter  months, 
the  Brunswick  facility  can  expect  large 
fuel  bills  each  year. 

However,  NAS  took  action  to  reduce 
its  monthly  fuel  bills  by  replacing  old, 
inefficient  buildings  with  energy-efficient 
buildings.  One  building  houses  the  per- 
sonnel support  detachment,  the  other  is 
the  child-care  center. 

“We  have  earthen  berming  (a  shelf  of 
soil  that  rises  about  halfway  up  the  walls) 
around  most  of  the  PSD  building,”  said 
Bill  Hitchcock  of  the  public  works  de- 
partment. “It  evens  out  the  temperature 


in  the  walls,  keeping  the  building  warmer 
in  the  winter  and  cooler  in  the  summer. 

“We  also  have  fiberglass  insulation 
throughout  the  building.  Overhangs  over 
the  windows  on  the  south  side  of  the  build- 
ing provide  shade  from  the  sun  in  the  sum- 
mer and  ultimately  make  the  building 
cooler.” 

“The  steam  heating  system  is  fine-tuned 
to  a good  working  temperature  year-round. 


and  there  are  no  drafts — this  place  is  air- 
tight,” said  Lieutenant  Jane  Boyer,  officer 
in  charge  at  PSD.  “We  have  double  win- 
dows, with  one  inch  of  space  between  them 
on  the  south  side  of  the  building.  This 
adds  insulation  and  cuts  down  heat  loss 
through  the  windows  by  50  percent." 

While  the  inside  of  the  building  gives 
a modern  architectural  impression,  the 
outside,  with  gray  coloring  and  earthen 
berms,  blends  into  its  surroundings.  One 
gets  the  feeling  the  building  is  half-buried 
in  the  ground. 

But  it  is  the  building’s  subtle  energy- 
saving  features  which  attract  the  most  at- 
tention, such  as  adjustable  lights  plus  a 
minimum  amount  of  glass  through  which 
precious  heat  or  cool  air  can  escape. 

A skylight  adds  additional  daylight.  The 
roof  is  pitched  along  the  south  side,  and 
plans  call  for  installation  of  solar  collec- 
tors. 

The  new  child-care  center  incorporates 
all  the  features  of  the  PSD  building.  The 
two  buildings  are  expected  to  save  the 
Navy  $10,400  annually. 

NAS  Brunswick  has  not  stopped  look- 
ing for  ways  to  conserve  energy.  A wood 
chip  burner  will  take  the  place  of  two  oil 
burners  now  providing  the  base  with  heat. 
The  new  wood  chip  burner,  scheduled  for 
completion  by  January  1985,  should  save 
the  Navy  a whopping  $1  million  yearly. 

— By  J02  James  P.  Woodworth.  Navlnfo,  Boston 


MSC’s  USNS  Neosho  (T-AO  143)  supplies  the  Navy  in  Grenada.  Military  Sealift 
Command  Atlantic  holds  the  responsibility  for  ensuring  that  Navy  warships  have  all 
the  materials  needed  to  accomplish  their  mission.  It’s  a huge  job,  but  in  less  than  one 
month,  Neosho  provided  U.S.  Navy  ships  with  36  underway  replenishments — includ- 
ing six  vertical — while  off  the  coast  of  Grenada.  On  station  for  such  a long  time, 
Neosho , itself,  had  to  be  replenished  by  commercial  tankers.  When  it  wasn't  Un- 
Repping — which  was  rare — Neosho  stood  picket  duty  in  Grenada  waters,  charting  and 
reporting  all  contacts. 
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A Different  Kind 
Of  Casualty 

Story  by  JOl  Jim  Rostohar  and  SN  Marc  Brodie, 

USS  Seattle  (AOE  3).  Photos  by  JOl  Rostohar 


It’s  1:28  a.m.  You're  the  port  lookout 
in  heavy  weather , and  you  spot  a contact 
off  your  port  quarter,  closing  rapidly. 
While  scrambling  to  get  a better  position 
to  view  the  oncoming  object,  your  eye- 
glasses slip  and  fall  over  the  side.  With 
your  vision  impaired,  you  are  no  longer 
a useful  member  of  the  watch  team.  You 
are  now  a casualty. 

Today’s  modem  military  organization 
experiences  various  types  of  casualties. 
Some  of  the  most  overlooked  are  the  peo- 
ple who  lack  proper  eye  wear.  Serving 
these  casualties  is  a full-time  job  that  is 
being  met  by  the  Naval  Ophthalmic  Sup- 
port and  Training  Activity  at  Yorktown, 
Va. 

More  than  1 ,500  pairs  of  prescription 
lenses  are  produced  at  the  activity  each 
day  in  a factory-like  environment.  While 
most  lenses  are  fitted  as  common  eye- 
glasses, others  are  set  into  diving  masks 
or  gas  masks. 

In  addition  to  producing  a prolific  num- 
ber of  lenses,  facility  personnel  train  doz- 
ens of  Navy  people  in  the  fabrication  of 
eye  wear  during  six-month  “C”  school 
training  programs.  A student  who  suc- 
cessfully completes  the  intensive  course 
earns  certification  as  an  optician  techni- 
cian. 

Today,  the  eye  wear  facility  can  boast 
it  uses  the  finest  materials  and  state-of- 
the-art  equipment  in  the  production  of  the 
Navy’s  lenses.  Not  forgotten,  however,  is 
the  facility’s  humble  origins. 

In  1945,  shortly  after  the  rapid  demo- 
bilization that  followed  World  War  II,  the 
services  found  an  acute  shortage  of  people 
trained  in  the  production  of  eyeglasses. 
An  optical  school  was  formed  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  and  was  taken  over  by  the  Navy. 


In  1945,  it  was  combined  with  its  ophthal- 
mic laboratories  at  the  Naval  Medical 
Supply  Depot,  also  in  Brooklyn,  and  the 
Naval  Supply  Center  in  Oakland,  Calif. 
Additionally,  four  eyeglass  production  fa- 
cilities were  commissioned  within  the 
United  States  and  eight  were  established 
overseas. 

Later,  the  optical  school  was  relocated 
to  the  Navy  Medical  School  in  Bethesda, 
Md.,  and  redesignated  as  the  Optometric 
Fabrication  School.  The  Brooklyn  labo- 
ratory was  moved  to  the  Naval  Supply 
Center  in  Edgewater,  N.J.,  in  1950  and 
then  to  the  Naval  Supply  Center  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.,  in  1954. 

During  the  next  decade,  expansion  of 
the  eye  wear  services  offered  to  the  fleet — 
coupled  with  new  specialty  prescription 
eye  wear  programs — significantly  in- 
creased demands  on  the  Navy’s  ophthalmic 


community  and  required  several  additions 
to  the  laboratory  at  Williamsburg.  Be- 
cause of  its  change  in  mission,  the  labo- 
ratory was  redesignated  as  the  Naval 
Ophthalmic  Support  Activity  in  July  1964. 

The  facility  made  two  more  moves  be- 
fore it  reached  its  location  in  Yorktown, 
Va.,  in  1973.  It  currently  includes  a lab- 
oratory, administrative  offices,  an  envi- 
ronmentally controlled  warehouse  and  ac- 
ademic spaces. 

Today,  the  Yorktown  facility  employs 
124  Navy  enlisted  people,  three  Navy  of- 
ficers and  30  civilians.  The  facility  pro- 
vides single  as  well  as  multivision  eye 
wear  to  50  percent  of  all  active  duty  peo- 
ple and  reservists  worldwide.  Eye  wear  is 
also  made  for  retired  military,  authorized 
civilians  and  diplomats.  A pilot  program 
of  fabricating  eye  wear  for  the  Veterans 
Administration  is  currently  under  way. 
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Mail  Buoy 


Fulton  Was  There  First 

Concerning  the  article  “It’s  Getting  Better 
All  The  Time”  in  the  August  1983  issue,  1 
think  you  were  incorrect  in  stating  that  USS 
Howard  W.  Gilmore  (AS  16)  was  the  first  sub- 
marine tender  deployed  to  La  Maddalena,  Sar- 
dinia. 

I reported  aboard  USS  Fulton  (AS  1 1 ) while 
she  was  moored  pier  side  at  Santo  Stefano.  At 
that  time,  the  only  facility  the  Navy  had  there 
was  a two-story  building  at  the  foot  of  the  pier. 
A shore  patrol  office  was  located  at  the  boat 
landing  on  La  Maddalena.  We  departed  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  1972.  Howard  W.  Gilmore 
arrived  there  the  following  March. 

Your  story  brought  back  fond  memories  of 
the  friendly  people  living  in  La  Maddalena. 
This  was  the  first  foreign  port  of  my  career, 
and  though  there  have  been  many  since,  1 will 
never  forget  the  warm  reception  these  people 
showed  me.  They  opened  their  homes  to  me 
and  I shall  be  forever  grateful. — HT2  Stephen 
A.  McGoniagle. 

• You’re  absolutely  right.  USS  Fulton  was  the 
trailblazer,  so  to  speak,  in  La  Maddalena.  On 
July  17.  1972,  Fulton  was  under  way  from  New 
London,  headed  for  Santo  Stefano  to  help  pre- 
pare an  advanced  refit  site.  Records  verify  that 
Fulton  left  Santo  Stefano  on  Nov.  24,  1972, 
for  Rota,  Spain. — ED. 


And  So  Were  The  Hands 

I was  very  happy  to  see  the  article  on  La 
Maddalena  in  the  August  1983  issue.  We  left 
in  early  ’79  when  Gilmore  was  still  there.  We 
have  many  good  friends  there,  and  we  have 
kept  in  touch.  The  holidays  bring  many  fond 
memories,  and  we  still  send  Christmas  gifts  to 
each  other.  We’ve  been  trying  to  go  back  since 
we  left  and  hope  we’ll  get  back  to  our  second 
home  and  families  soon. 

Thank  you  so  very  much  for  that  article. — 
Mrs.  Richard  W.  Hands 

• And  thank  you  for  writing. — ED. 

Chief  of  the  Boat 

You  are  complimented  on  the  exceptionally 


fine  article  in  the  October  issue  on  “Chief  of 
the  Boat”.  . . . 

The  COB  is  the  unique  driving  force  of  our 
submarines.  Recognition  of  the  COB’s  talents 
and  capabilities  was  treated  in  a most  profes- 
sional manner.  There  really  aren’t  any  other 
naval  billets  as  gratifying  as  those  of  the  COB. 
But  he  must  be  different  . . . head  and  shoul- 
ders above  the  norm — a dynamic  and  diplo- 
matic individual  who  becomes  a cohesive  fac- 
tor in  the  success  of  any  submarine. 

My  hat  is  always  off  to  those  selected  COB. 
It’s  never  an  easy  task  and  their  job  is  never 
done. 

Thanks  again  for  the  great  article;  it’ll  be- 
come a part  of  our  historical  collection  in  the 
museum  files. — Ray  W.  de  Yarmin,  Curator, 
Pacific  Submarine  Museum,  Pearl  Harbor. 

• Thanks  for  your  kind  words  about  CW02 
Merle  F.  Jacobsen’s  article,  "Chief  of  the 
Boat.  ’ ' We  agree  that  both  the  story  and  COBs 
are  tops. — ED. 

Reunions 

• USS  Skipjack  (SSN  585) — Former  crew 
members  interested  in  a dependents’  cruise  and 
party  in  April  1984,  contact  Lt.Cmdr.  D.E. 
Rockwell.  USS  Skipjack  (SSN  585),  FPO  New 
York  09587;  telephone  (203)  449-3775. 

• USS  Block  Island  (CVE  21  & 106) — 
Reunion  for  40th  anniversary.  May  26-28, 
1984,  Boston.  Contact  Weber  Rego  Torres, 
118  E.  Morgan  St.,  Fairhaven,  Mass.  02719. 

• PBM  pilots,  aircrewmen  and  squadron 
personnel — Reunion  May  10,  1984,  San  Diego 
with  ANA’s  Eighth  Annual  Symposium  May 

10- 12,  1984.  Contact  Dick  Gingrich,  468  E. 
Baltimore,  Greencastle,  Pa.  17225;  telephone 
(717)  597-8250. 

• USS  Gold  Star  (AG  12) — Reunion  May 

1 1- 13,  1984.  Contact  Herbert  Huff,  7057  Hol- 
iday Road  N.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32216;  tele- 
phone (904)  724-3077. 

• VPB  203— Reunion  May  10-13,  1984, 
Norfolk,  Va.  Contact  Ray  Jones,  123  Moon- 
light Drive,  Plano,  Texas  75074. 

• USS  Lexington  (CV  2) — Reunion  May 
16-19,  1984,  Reno,  Nev.  Contact  L.A.  Gris- 
som, 8708  Longwood  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
92126;  telephone  (714)  271-1454. 

• USS  Minneapolis  (CA  36) — Reunion 


May  19.  1984.  Philadelphia.  Contact  Chaplain 
D.K.  Theobald.  Box  227.  Harrison.  N.Y. 
10528. 

• USS  Ticonderoga  (CV-CVA-CYS  14) — 

Reunion  May  3-6,  1984,  Chicago.  Contact 
Max  J.  Slivka,  6933  N.  Kedzie  Ave.  #516. 
Chicago.  III.  60645. 

» U.S.  Naval  Test  Pilot  School — Reunion 
May  5.  1984,  Patuxent  River.  Md.  Contact  Lt. 
G.L.  Hentz,  U.S.  Naval  Test  Pilot  School, 
Naval  Air  Test  Center.  Patuxent  River.  Md. 
20670;  telephone  (301)  863-4107. 

• USS  Abercrombie  (DE  343) — Second 
reunion  May  3-5.  1984,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Contact  A.P.  Presnell  Jr.,  2040  Coker  Ave., 
Charleston,  S.C.  29412;  telephone  (803)  762- 
0540. 

• USS  Bennington  (CVA  20) — Reunion 
May  25-27,  1984,  Fairborn.  Ohio.  Contact 
Chaplain  Mearle  H.  Jay,  c/o  PO  Box  14282. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45214. 

• SB2C,  pilots,  aircrewmen  and  squad- 
ron personnel — Meeting  on  May  10.  1984. 
San  Diego,  for  Association  of  Naval  Aviation 
Inc.  Contact  Cmdr.  James  “Al”  Chinn.  USNR. 
Ret.  2558  Blaze  Trail,  Diamond  Bar.  Calif. 
91765;  telephone  (714)  861-8792. 

• USS  Trenton  (CL  11) — Reunion  May  8- 
10,  1984,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  Contact  John 
Mauldin,  533  Rusmore  St..  Orange  Park,  Fla. 
32073;  telephone  (904)  264-9783. 

• USS  Colombia  (CL  56) — Reunion  May 
31-June  2,  1984,  Columbia,  S.C.  Contact 
Harold  Martin,  209  S.E.  48th  St.,  Topeka. 
Kan.  66609;  telephone  (913)  862-2197. 

• Carrier  Escort  (CVE) — Anyone  inter- 
ested in  forming  a Carrier  Escort  Sailors  As- 
sociation, write  W.W.  Irwin  Jr.,  2134  Hoyt 
Drive,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  70816. 

• VP/VPB  44  World  War  II  Squadron — 
Planning  a reunion  for  anyone  who  served  in 
the  squadron  from  late  1943  to  1945.  Contact 
Cmdr.  Philip  R.  Wigg,  USNR-R.  150  Vine 
St.,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio  43402. 

• USS  Ogden  (LPD  5) — Planning  a reun- 
ion. Contact  BMCS  Jackson,  1715  Tremaine 
Way,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92154. 

• USS  Stembel  (DD  644)— Planning  a re- 
union for  those  who  served  aboard  from  1952 
to  1956.  Contact  K.M.  Jones,  6115  Brand 
Road,  Dublin,  Ohio  43017;  telephone  (614) 
889-2679. 

• USS  LST  134 — Former  crew  members 
interested  in  a reunion,  contact  Nick  Leon- 
oudakis,  310  Femdale  Ave.,  South  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94080. 
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Sometimes,  it’s  not  who  won  the  Battle  “E”  but  how  they  tell  the  world 
that  makes  people  sit  up  and  take  notice.  Never  bashful,  crew  members  of 
combat  stores  ship  USS  White  Plains  (AFS  4),  operating  out  of 
Yokosuka,  Japan,  get  out  on  the  flight  deck  to  let  everyone  know  it  was 
thev  who  took  the  Battle  "E”  for  the  competitive  period  Jan.  1,  1982  - 
June  30,  lf>83.  Photo  by  JOSN  Peter  Hyde,  USS  White  Plains. 
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Cover:  At  the  height  of  Urgent  Fury,  medical  facilities  were  in  full  operation  aboard  USS 
Guam  (LPH  9).  In  the  painting  by  Mike  Leahy,  an  Army  helicopter  has  landed  aboard  Guam 
to  deliver  a casualty  who  is  being  transported  to  triage  in  the  hangar  bay  below.  Flight  deck 
crew  members  stand  by  as  Navy  A-7  attack  bombers  fly  past.  An  Air  Force  AC-1  30  Spectre 
gunship  passes  overhead. 

Inside  Front:  Mike  Leahy's  drawing  depicts  the  scene  in  the  Joint  Operations  Center  at  Cin- 
CLant  Headquarters,  Norfolk,  Va.,  during  the  initial  phases  of  Operation  Urgent  Fury.  Ad- 
miral Wesley  L.  McDonald,  Commander  in  Chief  of  U.S.  Atlantic  Command,  is  in  the  center. 
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Why  Are  You 
In  The 

Reserves? 


The  tradition  of  a reserve  military  force  goes  back  to  the  early 
days  of  our  country.  Instead  of  professional  military  forces,  the 
colonists  preferred  to  rely  on  the  militia  for  defense.  Even  today, 
we  place  strong  emphasis  on  militia  and  reserve  organizations 
to  augment  the  armed  forces  in  time  of  emergency. 

Federal  law  established  within  each  military  service  a reserve 
component  to  provide  trained  units  and  individuals  to  meet  im- 
mediate mobilization  needs.  The  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  was  cre- 
ated March  3,  1915.  By  the  end  of  World  War  I,  about  30,000 
reserve  officers  and  300,000  reserve  enlisted  members  were  serv- 
ing on  active  duty  alongside  those  in  the  Regular  Navy. 

In  World  War  II,  75  percent  of  the  Navy’s  members  who 
served  on  active  duty  were  reservists.  During  the  Korean  conflict, 
about  25  percent  of  the  Navy’s  people  on  active  duty  were 
reservists.  Navy  reservists  also  served  in  Vietnam  when  mobile 
construction  battalions  and  air  squadrons  were  recalled  to  active 
duty. 

The  need  for  combat-ready,  highly  motivated  and  profession- 
ally capable  reservists  is  still  strong.  Today,  there  are  more  than 
19,000  officers  and  76,000  enlisted  members  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve. To  find  out  what  kind  of  people  serve  as  reservists.  All 
Hands  interviewed  nine  members  (see  names  in  box)  who  drill 
at  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Center,  Washington, 
D.C.  This  sampling — two  officers,  two  chief  petty  officers,  and 
five  first  and  second  class  petty  officers — reveals  a spirit  that 
speaks  for  many  reservists. 

Why  did  you  join  the  reserves? 

Wilkerson:  For  two  reasons  basically:  one,  it’s  a hedge  against 
inflation  from  a retirement  standpoint,  and,  secondly,  I enjoy 
being  affiliated  with  the  Navy. 

McKinney:  I spent  eight  years  in  the  Regular  Navy.  When  I got 

Above:  YN2  Maryann  Lilliock  assists  in  recruiting  new  people 
into  the  naval  reserve  program.  Right:  RMl  Ronald  Lavender 
helps  fellow  reservists  by  serving  as  command  career  counselor. 
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out,  a chief  mailed  me  a card  telling  me  about  the  reserves.  Of 
course,  1 had  eight  years  in,  and  that’s  a lot  of  time  to  throw 
away,  so  I decided  to  join  the  reserves.  I like  it. 

Butt:  I’d  voice  the  same  feelings.  I spent  nine  years  on  active 
duty  and  made  a decision  to  get  out  of  the  Navy.  1 didn't  see 
that  there  was  much  sense  in  throwing  away  nine  years  when  I 
could  spend  another  1 1 in  the  reserves,  augment  my  income  and 
have  a retirement  benefit  at  age  60.  My  perspective  has  changed 
a little  bit  over  the  last  four  years  because  of  the  people  I've 
been  associated  with  in  my  reserve  unit.  They're  top  quality. 
Truslow:  I put  in  1 1 years  active  duty,  and  I made  the  decision 
to  get  out,  but  I didn't  want  to  throw  away  my  active  duty  time. 
The  reserves  is  a good-paying  part-time  job  with  a retirement. 
Shoemaker:  I served  IVi  years  active  Navy,  and  1 got  out  in 


1967.  In  1979,  I decided  to  come  back  into  the  reserves,  so  I 
first  joined  the  Army  National  Guard  for  three  years.  Then  the 
Navy  got  a new  program  (Advanced  Pay  Grade  program)  that 
would  allow  Navy  vets  to  come  in  at  their  old  rate,  or,  if  they 
never  had  prior  service,  they  could  come  in  with  an  equivalency 
rate.  That’s  when  I joined  the  Naval  Reserve. 

Lilliock:  I had  no  prior  military  service.  I'.n  one  of  those  people 
who  came  in  under  the  APG  program.  Basically,  you  are  given 
credit  for  your  work  experience  and  education.  I’ve  been  in 
since  1978  serving  as  a yeoman  and  I like  it.  I also  help  out  the 
recruiters  and  I enjoy  that  very  much. 

Digman:  I came  in  because  I had  something  to  prove.  In  1972, 
I got  out  of  the  Navy  and  I was  out  for  eight  years.  I talked  to 
a recruiter  and  couldn’t  see  throwing  away  that  time. 
Lavender:  It  was  a combination  of  several  things.  I came  in  and 
1 liked  the  reserve  program.  I liked  what  it  stood  for  and  the 
affiliation  between  the  Regular  Navy  and  the  reserves.  I find  it 
very  fulfilling. 

Why  have  you  stayed? 

Digman:  I think  the  question  really  should  be:  Have  you  ever 
thought  about  going  active  duty?  I believe  we  lose  more  re- 
servists to  active  duty  than  we  do  to  going  back  on  the  street 
because  we  are  afforded  the  benefit  of  seeing  everything  the 
Navy  has  to  offer. 

Butt:  I agree.  We  lose  more  people  to  the  active  community 
than  we  do  to  civilian  life.  Interestingly  enough,  I had  three 
APGs  in  my  unit  who  are  now  on  active  duty. 

McKinney:  I don’t  think  it’s  a question  whether  you  are  going 
to  stay  in  the  reserves  or  get  out  because  most  people  have  prior 
service.  When  you  decide  to  come  in  the  reserves  you  plan  to 
stay  because  you  don’t  have  to  be  here.  I can  leave  today. 


How  do  you  relate  with  the  active-duty  fleet? 

McKinney:  I just  came  back  from  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S. 
Atlantic  Fleet,  Norfolk,  and  Commander,  Submarine  Force,  U.S. 
Atlantic  Fleet,  and  the  first  day  it  was  a kind  of,  “Well,  he’s 
just  a reservist.”  Everybody  kind  of  shied  away  from  me,  but 
after  the  first  day,  I fit  right  in  like  everybody  else.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  they  put  me  in  charge  of  a watch,  and  it  worked  out 
fine.  They  treated  me  just  like  I was  Regular  Navy. 
Shoemaker:  When  I went  on  active  duty,  I requested  to  go  aboard 
a ship,  so  they  sent  me  to  USS  Mahan  (DDG  42)  in  Charleston, 
S.C.  I got  there  about  6 p.m.  and  it  was  raining.  I was  carrying 
my  sea  bag,  wearing  my  dress  blues,  and  here  comes  a first 
class  and  a chief  and  they  say,  “You’re  Shoemaker,  right? 
We’ve  been  waiting  for  you  for  two  weeks.  We’ve  got  to  get 
this  shore  power  aboard.”  So,  in  the  pouring  rain — in  my  dress 
blues — we’re  pulling  shore  power  cables  aboard  ship.  From  the 
very  moment  I got  there  it  was  like,  “We  need  you.”  And  I 
worked  my  head  off  and  enjoyed  it.  I’m  looking  forward  to  my 
next  active-duty  training. 

Butt:  I think  the  relationship  between  active-duty  types  and  re- 
servists on  active  duty  has  to  be  somewhat  of  a two-way  street. 
Those  on  active  duty  have  to  understand  that  there  may  be  some 
break-in  time  when  a reservist  comes  aboard. 

Wilkerson:  The  key  to  the  change  in  attitude  toward  reservists 
is  that  we  have  more  volunteers  now  than  “mandatories.”  I 
think  that  the  mandatories  really  didn’t  want  to  be  in  anyway, 
but  they  had  to  be  in  for  another  two  years  and  they  had  to  drill 
and  go  on  their  ACDUTRA.  The  volunteers,  however,  were  in 
to  make  a contribution.  The  active  duty  people  know  now  that, 
when  the  volunteers  are  there,  they’re  going  to  get  quality  work 
from  professionals.  The  volunteers  are  going  to  blend  right  in 
with  the  rest  of  the  group. 
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Reserves 


How  do  your  employers  feel  about  your  being  in  the  Naval 
Reserve? 

Lilliock:  My  employer  is  very  positive  about  it;  he’s  in  the 
reserves  himself.  When  I showed  him  my  orders,  he  said,  “Oh, 
you’re  going  on  military  duty,  too.’’  There  was  no  question 
about  being  relieved  for  the  two  weeks  and  military  leave  was 
granted.  My  boss  is  very  supportive  and  I appreciate  that. 
Digman:  On  my  last  ACDUTRA,  1 went  to  multilevel  manage- 
ment school.  My  employers  would  have  had  to  pay  for  that,  but 
I got  it  through  the  military.  I see  nothing  but  the  positive  aspect 
every  time  I go  on  active  duty. 

Is  your  service  in  the  reserves  important? 

Springer:  If  I wasn’t  making  a contribution,  I wouldn’t  be  here. 
Digman:  One  of  the  reservists  who  came  to  the  unit  asked  me, 
“What  are  you  doing  in  the  reserves?”  I don’t  know  why  that 
person  is  in,  but  I’m  here  because  I’m  gung-ho.  I like  the  Navy 
and  always  have. 

Has  being  in  the  reserves  heightened  your  sense  of 
patriotism? 

Butt:  Yes,  it  has.  I was  in  the  active  Navy  during  the  height  of 
the  Vietnam  War,  when  being  in  the  military  was  considered 
by  some  to  be  a less-than-honorable  profession.  I think  the  mil- 
itary now  is  a proud  profession. 

Wilkerson:  I think  being  in  the  reserves  is  patriotic;  it’s  like 
raising  a flag  in  front  of  your  house.  Putting  on  your  uniform 
once  a month  and  walking  out  the  front  door  is  a way  of  showing 
your  patriotism. 


\ 

The  Long  Career  Of  JOCM  Bryant 


JOCM  James  R.  Bryant  (right)  with  Sheriff 
Floyd  Tidwell  of  San  Bernardino  County, 


Master  Chief  Journalist  James  R.  Bryant 
is  the  Naval  Reserve’s  senior  enlisted 
journalist  and  an  example  of  the  success 
one  can  achieve  as  a reservist. 

His  affiliation  with  the  Navy  began  in 
1944  as  a 17-year-old  aviation  radioman 
third  class  awaiting  deployment  with  a dive 
bomber  squadron  aboard  USS  Ranger  (CV 
4). 

Spending  his  first  two  years  as  an  active 
reservist,  Bryant  decided  to  enlist  in  the 
Regular  Navy  from  1946  to  1951.  After 
leaving  the  service,  he  attended  San  Ber- 
nardino Valley  College,  earned  an  asso- 
ciate of  arts  degree,  and  embarked  on  a 
career  as  a sportswriter  and  editor. 

Convinced  by  a friend  that  he  should 
build  on  his  eight  years  of  military  service, 
Bryant  rejoined  the  Naval  Reserve  as  a 


journalist  in  1963.  He  later  became  the 
Naval  Reserve’s  first  senior  chief  jour- 
nalist in  1968  and  master  chief  journalist 
in  1971 . His  success  as  a reservist  is  mir- 
rored in  his  civilian  career  where  he  be- 
came an  account  executive  with  a Los  An- 
geles public  relations  firm  and  the  first 
public  information  officer  for  the  San  Ber- 
nardino County  Sheriff’s  Department. 

Bryant — a member  of  Naval  Reserve 
NIRA  Detachment  319  of  Los  Angeles — 
said  he  has  always  worn  his  uniform  with 
pride  throughout  his  career  and  “heartily 
recommends  the  life  of  a reservist  to  all 
those  who  want  to  contribute  a measure 
of  their  time.” 

— JOC  John  R.  Corbett, 

NR  NIRA  Det  319,  Los  Angeles 
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ALL  HANDS 


Prairie’s  Reservists 


BM2  Wosje  aboard  USS  Prairie. 

v___ 


James  Wosje  leads  a double  life.  As  a 
civilian,  Wosje  is  a traveling  salesman.  As 
a selected  reservist  serving  aboard  USS 
Prairie  (AD  15),  he  spends  his  days  op- 
erating a paravane  crane  or  taking  care  of 
the  weather  decks.  Wosje  is  a boatswain’s 
mate  second  class. 

More  than  90  reservists,  including 
Wosje,  reported  to  Prairie  last  October  to 
fill  critical  billets  before  the  ship  departed 
on  its  23rd  Seventh  Fleet  deployment. 
Many  are  serving  nine-month  tours,  al- 
though their  reasons  for  volunteering  are 
varied. 

Wosje,  who  had  three  years  of  prior 
active  duty,  joined  the  Naval  Reserve  to 
make  extra  income  in  1972.  Recently  he 
applied  for  active  duty  status. 

ET2  (DV)  Dearl  Hankins,  who  joined 
the  reserve  to  become  a diver,  has  never 
been  an  active  duty  sailor.  In  both  his  ci- 
vilian and  military  roles,  Hankins  is  an 
electronics  technician.  He  decided  to  be- 


come a diver  because  he  likes  the  water. 
Hankins  plans  to  re-enlist,  but  he  intends 
to  remain  a reservist. 

MM3  Albert  Fortin  had  still  another 
reason  for  volunteering:  “I  feel  like  I’m 
doing  a very  patriotic  thing.”  Fortin  said 
that  the  training  he  receives  aboard  Prairie 
will  help  him  when  he  goes  back  to  his 
civilian  job.  ‘‘I’ve  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  hands-on  with  a lot  of  different  ma- 
chinery,” he  said. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  joining  the 
Naval  Reserve — extra  income,  job  vari- 
ety, or  training  and  education — the  men 
and  women  who  lead  double  lives  also 
serve  a dual  purpose.  Not  only  are  there 
personal  rewards,  but  reservists  help 
maintain  the  readiness  of  the  nation’s  de- 
fenses. 


— Story  by  J03  Lynne  Gladstone 
— Photos  by  PHAN  William  Leake, 
USS  Prairie  (AD  15). 


What  do  you  dislike  about  the  reserves? 

Shoemaker:  A 12-day  work  week — that’s  a drill  weekend  sand- 
wiched between  two  work  weeks. 

Digman:  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  more  papers  to  push  than 
anyone  anywhere  in  the  world  doing  anything. 

Butt:  For  every  16  hours  in  a drill  weekend,  I spend  at  least 
twice  that  much  of  my  own  time  filling  out  related  papers. 
Lavender:  Among  officers  and  senior  enlisted  members,  there’s 


Opposite  page:  MMC  William  Truslow  supervises  junior  personnel  and 
ensures  that  the  reserve  unit  functions  e fficiently.  Left:  Ensign  Edward 
Springer,  an  electrical  engineer,  supervises  machine  shop  personnel. 


a lot  of  time  required  outside  their  normal  drill  weekend  to  do 
paperwork  and  administrative  tasks.  When  you  drill  a weekend, 
outsiders  say,  ‘‘Well,  you  did  your  weekend  and  that’s  it  for 
the  month.”  That’s  not  it.  There’s  a lot  of  time  involved  outside 
your  normal  weekend. 

What’s  the  best  part  of  being  a reservist? 

Lilliock:  I find  that  one  of  the  best  parts  is  meeting  shipmates 
from  all  walks  of  life.  I think  the  reserves  bridge  the  gap  between 
men  and  women.  Women  now  are  given  more  opportunity  to 
be  in  managerial  positions,  and  this  is  carried  over  into  the 
reserves. 

Digman:  I like  the  Navy  uniform  and  I am  proud  to  wear  it. 
When  I put  on  my  uniform,  others  see  me  differently.  It’s  a 
little  something  extra. 

Lavender:  I like  the  camaraderie.  It’s  interesting  to  meet  others 
with  common  goals. 

Butt:  I think  there  are  two  things:  one  is  the  contribution  we 
make  to  national  security,  and  the  second  is  that  reservists  are 
indispensable.  The  country  needs  us. 

Shoemaker : I enjoy  working  with  younger  sailors.  I’ve  got  ex- 
pertise I can  pass  on  and  they  appreciate  it. 

McKinney:  I find  it's  been  beneficial  being  in  the  reserves  be- 
cause you  meet  people  from  different  fields.  In  my  civilian  job, 
I can  call  on  those  reservists  sometimes  to  help  me  out.D 

— By  JO!  Dale  Hewey 
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Does  The 

Code  Of  Conduct 

Still  Apply? 


During  the  war  in  Vietnam,  a great  many 
American  prisoners  of  war  wrote,  re- 
corded and  signed  statements  derogatory 
to  the  United  States  and  the  American  war 
effort.  For  the  most  part,  these  statements 
were  forced  from  the  Americans  after 
weeks  of  brutal  torture  and  harsh  treat- 
ment. Other  statements,  however,  were 
made  quite  freely,  sometimes  enthusiasti- 
cally, and  in  direct  conflict  with  the  Code 
of  Conduct  for  members  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States. 

The  Code  of  Conduct  was  created  in 
1955  after  revelations  of  the  mistreatment 
and  questionable  conduct  of  individual 
U.S.  prisoners  of  war  returning  from  Ko- 
rea. The  code  was  to  serve  as  a guide  for 
the  behavior  of  all  American  servicemen 
and  women  who  might  be  captured  in  any 
future  conflicts.  The  concepts  of  the  code 
were  not  original  but  were  merely  a writ- 
ten version  of  military  traditions  and  prin- 
ciples dating  back  to  pre-Revolutionary 
War  days. 

The  conflict  in  Vietnam  was  different 
from  other  wars  the  United  States  had  been 
involved  in  because  it  was  an  undeclared 
war  with  no  clear-cut  military  objective 
or  defined  military  fronts.  It  was  also  the 
first  conflict  in  which  American  service- 
men had  a written  Code  of  Conduct,  and 
it  was  in  the  Southeast  Asian  jungles  and 
North  Vietnamese  prisons  that  the  code 
and  its  principles  were  severely  tested. 

The  government  of  Hanoi  thought  it 
could  not  defeat  the  United  States  on  the 
open  battlefield  but  felt  it  could  win  its 


By  IS2  Greg  Eanes,  Hdqtrs,  USEurCom 

political  objective  on  the  propaganda  front. 
According  to  John  Hubbell  in  P.  O.  VF. , the 
communist  government  in  Hanoi  “would 
bring  a weight  of  world  and  American 
opinion  against  the  American  war  effort 
in  Vietnam,  and  in  time  that  weight  of 
opinion  would  prove  to  be  irresistible  . . . 
Hanoi  set  out  to  enlist  the  aid  of  its  Amer- 
ican prisoners  on  what  it  deemed  to  be  the 
war’s  most  important  front.  . . 

Probably  the  most  violated  article  of  the 
code  was  Article  V,  which  contains  the 
following  statement:  “I  will  make  no  oral 
or  written  statements  disloyal  to  my  coun- 
try and  its  allies  or  harmful  to  their  cause.” 
Though  it  sounded  simple  to  do,  it  wasn't, 
and  the  American  POWs  found  out  in  short 
time  the  extremes  their  North  Vietnamese 
captors  would  go  to  in  order  to  obtain 
“confessions”  and  anti-war  statements. 

One  example  is  that  of  Air  Force  Colo- 
nel Robinson  Risner,  the  senior  ranking 
officer  prisoner  in  Hoa  Lo  Prison  in  De- 
cember 1965.  Risner  underwent  a brutal 
session  of  torture  for  a simple  statement. 
He  was  blindfolded,  tied,  beaten  and  led 
around  on  the  end  of  a rope  for  hours 
before  he  was  taken  into  an  interrogation 
room  and  slammed  to  the  floor. 

“The  tight  blindfold  remained.  The 
guards  tied  Robbie  in  torture  ropes.  Tight 
half-hitches  were  applied  to  one  arm,  from 
wrist  to  shoulder.  As  each  loop  was  strung, 
a guard  stood  on  the  arm  and  pulled  the 
rope  as  tightly  as  he  could.  Then  he  took 
the  rope  a few  inches  up  the  arm  and  tied 
a new  half  hitch.  Every  few  loops,  he 


stopped  and  slapped  the  tied  arm.  as  though 
it  were  a package  of  meat  that  had  to  be 
secured  as  tightly  as  possible.  The  same 
thing  was  done  with  the  other  arm.  Then 
the  arms  were  pulled  behind  his  back  and 
tied  together  from  the  elbows  to  the  shoul- 
ders. 

“Robbie  felt  his  right  shoulder  pull  out 
of  its  socket,  and  he  could  feel  the  left 
shoulder  trying  to  pull  out.  Pain  seemed 
to  be  exploding  all  through  him,  but  its 
vortex  was  the  chestbone,  which  strained 
tightly  against  the  skin;  he  was  sure  that 
momentarily  it  would  bust  out  of  his  bodv 
. . . the  intensity  of  the  pain  stunned  him. 
He  could  not  believe  the  agony  that  was 
in  him,  a living  evil,  writhing  into  every 
nerve  ending.  There  was  no  part  of  him 
that  was  not  suffering.  . . 

Risner  was  kicked,  beaten  and  screamed 
at  while  in  this  position.  After  several  hours 
of  this  treatment,  Risner  signed  a “state- 
ment of  apology  to  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple. 

Risner  had  been  broken,  but  he  did  re- 
sist to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  as  is  re- 
quired by  the  Code  of  Conduct.  Under 
such  brutal  actions,  it  is  impossible  to  up- 
hold the  code  in  its  literal  sense.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  to  live  up  to  it  in  spirit  by 
trying  to  adhere  to  the  code  to  the  best  of 
one's  mental,  physical  and  emotional  abil- 
ities. 

Risner  and  the  other  men  in  the  North 
Vietnamese  prison  system  soon  learned 
this.  They  formulated  policies  reflecting 
the  importance  of  striving  to  live  by  the 
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Code  of  the  U.S.  Fighting  Force 


i am  an  American 
fighting  man.  I serve  in 
the  forces  which  guard  my 
country  and  our  way  of 
life.  I am  prepared  to  give 
my  life  in  their  defense. 


I 

1 will  never  surrender  of 
my  own  free  will.  If  in 
command,  1 will  never 
surrender  my  men  while 
they  still  have  the  means 
to  resist. 


Whe 


W hen  questioned, 
should  1 become  a prisoner 
of  war,  1 am  required  to 
give  name,  rank,  service 
number,  and  date  of  birth. 

1 will  evade  answering 
further  questions  to  the 
utmost  of  my  ability.  1 will  make  no 
oral  or  wntten  statements  disloyal 
to  my  country'  and  its  allies  or 
harmful  totheir  cause. 


if  I am  captured  1 will  continue 
to  resist  by  all  means  available. 

1 will  make  every  effort  to  escape 
and  aid  others  to  escape.  1 will 
accept  neither  parole  nor 
special  favors  from 
the  enemy. 


I I become  a prisoner  of 
war,  1 will  keep  faith  with  my 
fellow  prisoners.  1 will  give  no 
information  or  take  part  in 
any  action  which  might  be 
harmful  to  my  comrades. 

If  I am  senior,  I will  take 
command.  It  not,  I will  obev 
the  lawful  orders  of  those 
appointed  over  me  and  will 
hack  them  up  in  every  way. 


will  never  forget  that  I am  an 
American  fighting  man,  responsible 
for  my  actions,  and  dedicated  to  the 
principles  which  made  my  country 
tree.  1 will  trust  in  my  God  and 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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Code  Of  Conduct 


spirit  of  the  code  and  to  resist  enemy  de- 
mands to  the  utmost  of  their  abilities.  Once 
broken,  the  American  POWs  were  in- 
structed to  “roll”  by  giving  their  captors 
something  unimportant  to  satisfy  them. 
They  also  were  instructed  to  minimize  the 
overall  gain  of  the  enemy  by  misspelling 
or  mispronouncing  words  so  that  any 
American  who  read  or  heard  the  state- 
ments would  know  they  had  been  made 
under  extreme  duress.  In  this  way,  the 
American  POWs  were  able  to  undermine 
North  Vietnamese  propaganda  efforts  and 
gain  some  sort  of  self-satisfaction  after 
being  forced  to  participate  in  something 
they  were  adamantly  against  doing.  Once 
a man  had  recovered  by  “rolling,”  he  was 
expected  to  go  back  to  the  hard-line  re- 
sistance posture. 

Not  all  the  American  captives  felt  this 
way,  however,  and  some  not  only  openly 
cooperated  with  the  Vietnamese  but  also 
joined  them.  One  group  of  enlisted  men 
called  the  “Peace  Committee”  made  tapes 
and  wrote  statements  for  the  Vietnamese 
and  Viet  Cong  which  denounced  the  U.S. 
involvement  in  Indochina.  Some  even 
made  appeals  to  U.S.  soldiers  to  leave 
their  units  and  join  the  Vietnamese. 

One  member  of  the  Peace  Committee 
went  out  of  his  way  to  help  the  Vietnam- 
ese and  asked  the  Vietnamese  camp  com- 
mander if  he  could  write  something  to  help 
the  anti-war  movement.  His  offer  was  re- 
fused, but  he  wrote  a statement  anyway. 
Surprisingly  enough,  instead  of  being 
thanked  for  his  “contribution,”  he  was 
criticized  for  his  bad  spelling  and  gram- 
mar. This  criticism  did  not  stop  the  young 
man  though — he  went  on  to  make  some 
30  anti-war  recordings.  One  was  ad- 
dressed to  then  President  Nixon: 

“I  no  longer  want  to  fight  for  you,  or 
anyone  like  you.  In  fact,  I won’t  ever  again 
fight  for  your  kind  of  American  democ- 
racy. I will,  as  I said,  fight  for  my  real 
American  people  and  country.  Not  you, 
Mr.  President,  because  you  don’t  repre- 
sent the  real  American.  . . .”4 

This  young  man  willfully  violated  the 
Code  of  Conduct  and  admitted  that  al- 
though he  was  subject  to  some  slight  har- 
assment for  breaking  camp  regulations,  he 
was  never  tortured.  Another  tape  he  made 


accused  a fellow  American  prisoner  of 
murdering  15  Vietnamese  prisoners  by 
shooting  them  at  point-blank  range.  This 
violated  Article  IV  of  the  code  which  re- 
quires, in  part,  keeping  faith  with  fellow 
prisoners.  He  placed  the  welfare  and  pos- 
sibly the  life  of  the  accused  prisoner  in 
danger. 

There  is  also  the  case  of  a Marine  lieu- 
tenant colonel  and  a Navy  commander  who 
had  one  of  their  own  conversations  taped 
and  widely  broadcast.  The  two  men  “em- 
phatically assured  each  other  that  Amer- 
ica’s Vietnam  intervention  was  deplora- 
ble, that  the  undeclared  war  was  illegal, 
that  their  captors  had  every  right  to  call 
them  criminals  and  that  they  were  subject 
to  prosecution  as  such.  They  agreed  that 
since  the  American  prisoners  in  North 
Vietnam  were  criminals,  the  U.S.  military 
Code  of  Conduct  did  not  apply,  that  the 
captives  would  be  foolish  to  abide  by  it. 
They  made  it  clear  that  they  had  no  in- 
tention of  adhering  to  the  code,  and  re- 
minded each  other  that  imprisoned  crim- 
inals in  the  United  States  got  time  off  for 
good  behavior.”^ 

The  Navy  commander  later  expressed 
regret  at  his  actions  and  rejoined  the  other 
POWs  in  their  resistance.  The  Marine 
continued  his  actions  until  the  end  of  the 
war  even  going  so  far  as  to  incite  subor- 
dinates to  disregard  orders  from  the  senior 
ranking  officer  prisoner. 

Department  of  Defense  policy,  at  the 
conclusion  of  hostilities,  was  not  to  press 
charges  or  court-martial  any  returning 
POWs  for  anything  they  may  have  done 
in  prison.  Individual  POWs  were  free  to 
initiate  charges,  however,  and  the  eight 
members  of  the  Peace  Committee,  the 
Marine  officer  and  another  Navy  officer 
were  charged  with  a variety  of  offenses 
including  aiding  the  enemy,  conspiracy, 
mutiny,  soliciting  other  prisoners  to  vio- 
late the  Code  of  Conduct  and  causing  or 
attempting  to  cause  insubordination  and 
disloyalty.  Though  adequate  grounds  were 
believed  to  exist  for  prosecution,  all 
charges  were  dropped  by  the  various  de- 
partment secretaries,  and  the  men  were 
discharged  or  retired  from  their  services. 
(Note:  The  only  man  to  face  court-martial 
for  collaboration  with  the  enemy  was  Pri- 


vate First  Class  Bobby  Garwood  after  his 
return  from  Vietnam  in  1979,  some  six 
years  after  the  signing  of  the  Paris  Peace 
Accords  that  officially  ended  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Though  acquitted  of  desertion, 
punishment  for  other  charges  included 
forfeiture  of  pay,  reduction  in  rate  to  E-l 
and  a dishonorable  discharge.) 

Because  the  U.S.  government  did  not 
court-martial  former  POWs  who  willfully 
violated  the  Code  of  Conduct,  many  mil- 
itary men  began  to  question  whether  the 
code  is  applicable  to  today's  service  mem- 
ber. 

In  1976,  a Defense  Review  Committee 
was  established  to  “reaffirm  the  validity 
of  the  Code  of  Conduct  for  its  intended 
purposes  or  to  recommend  such  changes 
as  necessary."6  The  committee's  inves- 
tigation included  interviews  with  ex-POWs 
and  hostile  peacetime  detainees,  experts 
in  POW  behavior,  and  representatives  from 
organizations  concerned  with  prisoners  of 
war. 

Almost  all  of  the  former  POWs  ex- 
pressed support  for  the  code,  crediting  it 
as  a great  aid  in  their  survival  because  it 
provided  a framework  to  live  by  and  a 
needed  simple  unifying  philosophy  to  work 
toward.  Colonel  Ben  Pollard  said,  'The 
Code  of  Conduct,  in  my  opinion,  served 
the  American  POWs  in  Hanoi  amazingly 
well  ...  I absolutely  believe  that  a per- 
missive POW  policy  that  would  replace 
the  current  Code  of  Conduct  would  be  the 
greatest  disservice  you  could  ever  do  to  a 
future  POW.”7 

One  of  the  main  points  the  former  POWs 
seemed  to  want  to  express  was  that  it  is 
not  humanly  possible  to  adhere  strictly  to 
the  code  in  the  literal  sense  but  that  it  is 
possible  to  abide  by  it  in  spirit.  The  code 
is  not  a law  but  a set  of  guidelines  meant 
to  see  the  American  service  member 
through  troubled  times  so  he  can  return 
home  with  his  honor  and  self-respect  in- 
tact. If  a man  is  broken  and  strays  from 
the  code,  it  must  be  known  that  he  can 
regain  his  honor  by  “bouncing  back”  and 
assuming  a resistance  posture. 

According  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Philip 
Smith,  the  code  “gives  you  strength,  it 

„ ..  , , o 

gives  you  something  to  fight  tor.  . . . 1 
Former  Vietnam  captive  Seaman  Doug 
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Hegdahl  reiterated  that  sentiment  when  he 
said  he  viewed  the  code  something  “like 
the  Ten  Commandments.  Everybody  I 
knew  in  captivity  violated  the  Code  of 
Conduct  if  you  take  it  literally,  but  in  spirit, 
I don’t  think  many  people  did  break  the 
code.  It’s  an  inspirational  code.  . . .”9 
The  former  POWs  pointed  out  the  code 
was  important  in  giving  the  camp  organi- 
zation something  to  strive  for  in  the  way 
of  a common  goal.  This  unified  effort 
pulled  them  through  and  kept  them  closer 
together.  That  unity  was  necessary  for  the 
survival  and  welfare  of  every  individual. 
Without  it,  many  men  may  have  lost  hope. 


the  will  to  resist,  the  will  to  live,  and  many 
more  may  have  died  in  captivity. 

One  example  of  the  damage  caused  by 
disunity  and  lack  of  purpose  can  be  seen 
in  the  situation  of  those  servicemen  kept 
in  Viet  Cong  jungle  camps  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Many  of  the  enlisted  men  were  not 
that  familiar  with  the  Code  of  Conduct 
and  were  not  sure  what  was  expected  of 
them.  No  solid  organization  or  clear-cut 
chain  of  command  was  established,  nor 
was  there  a common  goal  or  purpose.  Ac- 
cording to  former  POW  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Floyd  Kushner,  USA,  a medical  of- 
ficer, the  law  of  the  jungle  prevailed  in 
the  southern  camps.  This  disunity  caused 
men  to  lose  hope,  and  this  may  have  in- 
directly hastened  the  death  of  10  of  22 
men  interned  in  one  particular  camp.  When 
the  remaining  POWs  were  finally  trans- 
ferred to  regular  North  Vietnamese  POW 
camps,  they  encountered  team  spirit,  or- 
ganization and  a defined  leadership  among 
the  POWs  already  there.  The  result  was 
a high  feeling  of  obligation  to  the  group 
or  the  team.  This  change  of  environment 
caused  Dr.  Kushner’s  health  and  mental 
outlook  to  greatly  improve.  Working  to- 
gether with  other  Americans  for  a com- 
mon goal  helped  pull  him  through  his  or- 
deal. 

The  Defense  Review  Committee  even- 
tually “concluded  that  the  Code  of  Con- 
duct is  a valid  and  necessary  instrument 


which  establishes  high  standards  of  be- 
havior for  all  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces.’’*®  The  only  change  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  was  in  Article 
V,  where  the  word  “bound”  was  replaced 
by  “required”  for  purposes  of  clarifica- 
tion. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  Code  of  Conduct 
is  needed;  many  of  the  returnees  from 
Southeast  Asia  “attributed  their  very  sur- 
vival to  the  inspiration  provided  by  the 
Code  of  Conduct.”**  This  inspiration  and 
attitude  can  best  be  reflected  in  a statement 
Colonel  Robinson  Risner  made  shortly 
after  his  return  from  seven  years  of  cap- 
tivity: 

“.  . . In  contrast  with  the  every  man 
for  himself  behavior  of  many  captured 
U.S.  servicemen  during  the  Korean  War, 
the  POWs  of  the  Allied  POW  Wing  (in 
Vietnam)  developed  a high  degree  of  or- 
ganization that  helped  ease  life  in  the 
camps  somewhat.  Let  me  say  that  we  had 
a comradeship  amongst  us,  a loyalty,  an 
integrity  that  may  never  be  found  again  in 
any  group  of  men.”’-* 

With  this  in  mind,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
the  Code  of  Conduct  is  valuable  and  is 
applicable  to  today’s  service  member.  It 
is  an  ethical  guide  that  can  help  American 
military  men  and  women  survive  capture 
and  imprisonment  with  their  self-respect 
and  dignity  intact  so  they  can  one  day 
return  home  with  honor.n 
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NAVSTAR  GPS 


Navigation 


System  May 

By  CW02  Merle  F.  Jacobsen,  Publ 


The  NAVSTAR  Global  Positioning 
System’s  prototype  receivers  are  so  ac- 
curate a Marine  officer  said  he  was  nearly 
“mugged  by  the  navigators’’  who  wanted 
to  keep  the  portable  model  aboard  their 
ship  after  he  had  finished  field  testing. 

A naval  officer  said  high  level  Navy 
commanders  had  to  order  commanding  of- 
ficers to  return  the  GPS  equipment  tem- 
porarily installed  in  their  ships  for  testing. 
Shipboard  navigators  just  didn’t  want  to 
let  go  of  the  accuracy,  although  they  could 
use  GPS  only  a few  hours  a day  because 
the  system’s  satellite  constellation  isn’t 
complete. 

Accuracy  is  the  word  one  hears  again 
and  again  from  people  working  on  GPS. 

NAVSTAR  Global  Positioning  System 
is  a space-based  radio  position  and  navi- 
gation system  that  provides  extremely  ac- 
curate three-dimensional  position  data, 
velocity  information  and  system  time  to 
suitably  equipped  users  anywhere  on  or 
near  the  earth.  It  consists  basically  of  sat- 
ellites, ground  control  and  user  equip- 
ment. A Defense  Department  project,  GPS 
involves  the  four  U.S.  military  services, 
Australia  and  nine  NATO  countries,  the 
Defense  Mapping  Agency,  and  the  Trans- 
portation Department  (including  the  Coast 
Guard). 

GPS,  as  a concept,  originated  in  1973 
and  is  derived  from  two  Navy-sponsored 
satellite  navigation  programs — Transit  and 
Timation — along  with  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  Air  Force  and  other  organi- 
zations. Phase  I testing  began  in  1977, 
followed  by  Phase  II  in  1980. 

User  equipment  is  designed  for  instal- 
lation in  ships,  aircraft  and  motorized  ve- 
hicles, such  as  tanks.  The  latter  version, 
also  designed  to  be  carried  by  people,  is 
called  a manpack.  The  final  version  will 
weigh  about  17  pounds. 


GPS  receivers  get  good  marks  from  fleet 
units  where  they  have  been  tested.  “When 
available,  NAVSTAR  GPS  was  used  as 
the  primary  means  of  navigation,’’  said  a 
statement  from  the  aircraft  carrier  USS 
Constellation  (CV  64).  “It  became  point- 
edly clear  that  NAVSTAR  GPS  was  far 
superior  in  accuracy  than  any  of  the  nav- 


igational systems  currently  aboard  Con- 
stellation 

The  manpack  has  been  used  on  a ship 
to  tell  the  PLRS  (position  locating  re- 
porting system)  where  the  ship  was.  Dur- 
ing one  Navy-Marine  Corps  amphibious 
operation,  a manpack  was  used  to  navi- 
gate a landing  craft  from  a ship  offshore 
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ut  Sextant  In  Mothballs 


■(fairs  Officer,  USS  Nassau  (LHA  4) 


through  a simulated  minefield  to  the  beach. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Edward  Hal- 
lahan,  an  aeronautical  engineering  duty 
officer  who  heads  the  Navy  User  Equip- 
ment Test  and  Evaluation  Team  for  GPS, 
is  enthusiastic  about  the  system  and  its 
future  in  the  military. 

“Navigation  is  the  key  to  so  many 
things,"  Hallahan  said,  “that  most  of  us 
don’t  have  the  time  to  think  of  all  the 
applications.” 

The  GPS  program,  still  in  Phase  II,  cur- 
rently uses  more  sophisticated,  smaller  re- 
ceivers that  are  easier  to  operate  and  main- 
tain. Phase  I equipment,  Hallahan  said, 
was  “advanced  development  model 
equipment"  gear. 

Hallahan’s  predecessor.  Lieutenant 
Commander  Dennis  R.  Sadowski,  a pilot 
turned  AEDO,  explained  GPS  in  a news- 
letter for  AEDOs  and  aeronautical  main- 
tenance duty  officers. 

Sadowski  said  testing  shows  GPS  is  ca- 
pable of  determining  position  within  50 
feet  or  less  and  is  accurate  within  a tenth 
of  a meter  per  second  for  velocity  and 
within  100  nanoseconds  (a  nanosecond  is 
one  billionth  of  :a  second)  for  time. 

In  1988,  when  GPS  is  scheduled  to  be- 
come fully  operational  during  Phase  III, 
the  system’s  18  satellites  will  provide  24- 
hour  coverage  for  users  on  or  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  Sadowski  said. 

Sadowski,  now  assigned  to  the  staff  of 
the  Pacific  Fleet  Naval  Air  Force  com- 
mander in  San  Diego,  pointed  out  a num- 
ber of  other  characteristics  of  GPS  in  his 
article.  Among  them  are: 

• Continuous  availability  of  fix  infor- 
mation in  all  weather. 

• User  passive  users,  for  example,  re- 
ceive the  signals  from  the  satellites  and 
don’t  risk  giving  away  their  locations  with 
emissions. 


• No  problems  with  frequency  alloca- 
tion or  saturation  limit. 

• Use  of  the  system  can  be  denied  to 
the  enemy  and  is  resistant  to  imitation  and 
jamming  of  signals. 

In  addition  to  providing  data  in  the  Mil- 
itary Grid  Reference  System,  GPS  receiv- 
ers will  be  able  to  convert  automatically 
from  one  grid  system  to  another  at  the 
user’s  choice. 

Although  GPS  will  make  some  systems 
obsolete,  inertial  navigation  will  remain 
because  it’s  self-contained  and  can’t  be 
jammed,  Sadowski  said.  In  fact,  the  in- 
ertial navigation  and  global  positioning 
systems  complement  each  other.  GPS  can 
be  used  to  align  the  inertial  navigation 
system  and  also  keep  it  from  drifting.  In 
turn,  inertial  navigation  output  assists  GPS 
in  its  satellite  acquisition  and  tracking. 

GPS-assisted  inertial  navigation  also 
will  save  precious  time  in  launching  air- 
craft. For  example,  carrier  aircraft 
equipped  with  inertial  navigation  must  be 
programmed  by  the  ship’s  inertial  navi- 
gation system  before  launching.  The  proc- 
ess of  loading  a plane’s  inertial  navigation 
system  takes  about  15  to  30  minutes  for 
both  land-  and  carrier-based  aircraft. 

With  GPS,  a plane  can  be  launched  im- 
mediately and  can  have  its  inertial  navi- 
gation programmed  in  flight — a signifi- 
cant advantage  to  the  F- 14  Tomcat  aboard 
a carrier  or  an  Air  Force  B-52  Stratofor- 
tress  at  a strategic  command  base. 

Sadowski  said  some  GPS  satellites  will 
be  put  into  position  by  various  space  shut- 
tle missions,  a cheaper  alternative  to  plac- 
ing them  into  their  fixed  orbits  by  missile. 
When  the  constellation  is  complete,  it  will 
have  18  active  satellites  and  three  active 
spares. 

If  a satellite  quits  operating  for  any  rea- 
son, a spare  can  be  maneuvered  into  the 


non-operating  satellite’s  position.  “It’s  just 
like  changing  a light  bulb,"  Hallahan  said. 
Each  satellite  will  have  multiple  atomic 
clocks  for  super-accurate  timekeeping.  The 
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Naval  Research  Lab  is  the  lead  agency  for 
developing  the  clocks. 

Twenty-four  hour  global  coverage  isn’t 
available  now  because  only  five  GPS  sat- 
ellites (launched  between  1980  and  1983) 
are  in  orbit,  and  the  earth  must  rotate  into 
the  correct  position  before  the  system’s 
full  capabilities  can  be  used. 

For  example,  when  four  satellites  are 
“in  view,”  GPS  provides  three  types  of 
information:  position  in  three  dimensions 
(latitude,  longitude  and  altitude),  velocity 
and  time.  Although  each  satellite  contin- 
uously transmits  time,  position  and  ve- 
locity information,  a receiver  must  proc- 
ess signals  from  four  satellites  in  order  to 
get  full  use  from  GPS. 

User  equipment  will  come  in  three  cat- 
egories based  on  the  number  of  chan- 
nels— five,  two  or  one — each  set  has.  Five- 
channel  sets  will  be  installed  in  subma- 
rines and  most  high  performance  aircraft. 
Other  types  of  ships  and  aircraft  will  be 
equipped  with  two-channel  GPS  receiv- 


ers. The  single-channel  manpack  will  be 
used  for  most  ground  applications,  in- 
cluding motorized  land  vehicles,  and  for 
landing  and  special  purpose  craft. 

Multichannel  receivers  can  receive  sig- 
nals from  more  than  one  satellite  at  one 
time  to  provide  quicker  fixes.  Single- 
channel sets  must  read  data  from  each  sat- 
ellite in  serial  fashion  before  computing  a 
fix. 

Except  for  the  ships  USS  Kitty  Hawk 
(CV  63),  USS  Constellation  (CV  64)  and 
USS  La  Jolla  (SSN  701),  all  homeported 
in  San  Diego,  most  of  the  service’s  plat- 
forms are  being  tested  at  Yuma.  Navy  GPS 
tests  also  are  conducted  at  the  Naval  Air 
Development  Center,  Warminster,  Pa., 
where  most  of  Hallahan’s  technical  team 
is  stationed. 

Hallahan’s  boss,  Commander  Kenneth 
Aanerud,  is  the  Navy  deputy  program 
manager  for  GPS . They  are  located  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Air  Force  Station,  home  of 
the  Air  Force  Systems  Command’s  Space 


PLEASE  DON'T  TAKE  IT  BACK!  THIS  IS  THE  FIRST  TIME  WE'VE 
KNOWN  WHERE  WE  WERE  SINCE  LT.j.g.  VANDERDECKEN  BE- 
CAME OUR  NA  VIGA  TOR. . . 


Division.  The  Air  Force  is  the  executive 
service  for  GPS  and  is  responsible  for  the 
program’s  satellite  and  control  segments. 

Aanerud,  also  an  AEDO  and  a former 
S-3  Viking  pilot,  said  the  Navy  plans  to 
put  GPS  aboard  more  than  6,000  plat- 
forms, representing  77  classes  of  ships  and 
aircraft.  “Each  class  has  some  unique  in- 
stallation problem  and  must  be  made  to 
interface  with  GPS,”  he  said. 

As  a department  head  of  the  Navy  Space 
Systems  Activity,  Aanerud  supervises  the 
Navy  team  within  the  Joint  Program  Of- 
fice. Aanerud’s  several  hats,  which  in- 
clude on-site  management  responsibilities 
for  the  Naval  Electronics  System  Com- 
mand, also  keep  him  on  the  move  between 
Los  Angeles  and  Washington.  Navy  par- 
ticipation in  the  GPS  program  is  directed 
by  Commodore  Dennis  Brooks,  the  di- 
rector of  Navy  Space  Programs  and  by 
Captain  Bill  Boissenin,  assistant  for  GPS. 

Multiservice,  multinational  work  is  in- 
volved in  the  GPS  user  equipment  seg- 
ment. Hallahan’s  team  in  Los  Angeles, 
for  example,  includes  an  American  civil- 
ian engineer,  a German  Air  Force  lieuten- 
ant colonel,  two  U.S.  Navy  lieutenants 
and  lieutenant  commanders  from  the  na- 
vies of  Norway  and  Great  Britain. 

The  British  and  Norwegian  naval  offi- 
cers are  Hallahan’s  carrier  team,  while  the 
German  Luftwaffe  pilot  and  one  U.S.  Navy 
lieutenant  coordinate  GPS  testing  in  the 
A-6  aircraft  and  the  submarine,  respec- 
tively. 

LeutnantOberst  (Lieutenant  Colonel) 
Ernst  Willert,  who  flies  F-4  Phantoms  and 
F-104  Starfighters  in  the  Luftwaffe , is  one 
of  two  West  German  participants.  How- 
ever, Willert  said  he  is  “totally  devoted 
to  the  U.S.  Navy  task”  of  testing  GPS  in 
the  A-6. 

Lieutenant  Robert  H.  Hart,  an  SH-3H 
Sea  King  helicopter  pilot  and  a former 
enlisted  submariner,  manages  GPS  testing 
aboard  La  Jolla.  Now  an  AEDO  with  more 
than  two  years  of  GPS  experience.  Hart 
coordinates  GPS  work  with  contractors, 
the  submarine  and  operators  of  an  under- 
water tracking  range  near  San  Clemente 
Island. 

“GPS  is  going  to  significantly  improve 
the  submarine’s  position  locating  ability,” 
Hart  said.  “There’s  no  continuous  24-hour 
system  now.”  The  NavSat  system,  forex- 
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ample,  provides  only  periodic  fixes. 

As  with  some  other  navigation  systems, 
a GPS-equipped  submarine  will  simply 
expose  an  antenna  and  won’t  need  to  sur- 
face to  get  a fix.  “GPS  also  will  be  able 
to  reset  the  on-board,  dual  miniature  in- 
ertial navigation  system,”  Hart  said.  “GPS 
is  the  single  largest  avionics/electronics 
program  ever  undertaken  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.” 

Hart,  who  wrote  a thesis  on  low  veloc- 
ity GPS  applications  in  helicopters  for  a 
master’s  degree  in  systems  technology, 
said  SEAL  teams  and  other  Navy  swim- 
mers will  use  the  manpack.  “It’s  also  going 
to  be  used  for  space  shuttle  navigation,” 
Hart  added,  explaining  that  GPS  can  be 
used  up  to  “500  miles  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth.” 

Information  from  the  satellites,  which 
will  be  about  11,000  miles  into  outer  space, 
may  be  used  to  program  aircraft  or  mis- 
siles with  “waypoints”  instead  of  flying 
direct  routes.  Therefore,  the  aircraft  or 
missile  can  change  altitude  and  direction 
between  the  launch  site  and  target. 

That  capability  allows  the  plane  or  mis- 
sile to  avoid  detection  systems  or  hazards 
between  the  two  points  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  changes  in  terrain  and  course.  An 
aircraft  set  is  capable  of  storing  200  way- 
points;  a manpack  can  store  nine. 

Air  Force  First  Lieutenant  Neil  Camp- 
bell, a former  Navy  enlisted  man  and  a 
member  of  the  testing  detachment  at  Yuma, 
explained  how  the  proving  ground  meas- 
ures GPS  accuracy.  His  job  includes  help- 
ing to  plan,  execute  and  analyze  tests  for 
all  host  vehicles  except  Navy  ships. 

Yuma  proving  ground  officials  say  their 
range,  which  has  six  lasers,  is  the  most 
advanced  in  the  Free  World.  Each  laser 
tracker,  mounted  in  a separate  van,  can 
pinpoint  a target  within  1 meter  at  a range 
of  34,000  meters.  Although  each  laser  unit 
is  capable  of  tracking  a target,  many  tests 
require  more  than  one  laser  for  redun- 
dancy and  increased  accuracy. 

Campbell  said  GPS  test  results  are 
matched  with  data  from  the  lasers,  which 
have  a known  accuracy.  Although  several 
lasers  often  track  the  same  object,  Camp- 
bell said,  only  one  is  designated  as  true. 

“We  coordinated  bombing  tests  and  the 
[GPS]  receiver  itself  decided  when  to  re- 
lease the  bomb.  We  did  some  instrument 


landing  tests  and  had  the  aircraft  follow 
the  terrain  at  a constant  altitude  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth,”  Campbell  said.  “In 
another  test,  a rendezvous  of  a P-3  Orion 
aircraft  with  a ship  at  sea  was  accurate 
within  the  width  of  the  ship.” 

Campbell  added,  “They’ve  already 
bought  the  satellites.  It’s  not  a matter  of 
if,  it’s  a matter  of  when.  Right  now,  we’re 
still  in  the  stage  of  getting  the  bugs  out.” 

Darwin  Abby,  a retired  Air  Force  major 
who  shares  offices  with  Campbell,  has 
more  than  nine  years  of  experience,  in- 
cluding active-duty  time,  with  GPS. 

Now  employed  with  an  engineering 
consulting  firm  providing  technical  sup- 
port to  the  Air  Force  Space  Division,  Abby 
started  out  with  the  space  division  head- 
quarters in  Los  Angeles  before  coming  to 
Yuma  as  commander  of  the  GPS  testing 
detachment.  He  also  has  experience  work- 
ing with  the  Defense  Mapping  Agency  and 
before  that  worked  in  the  Air  Force’s  geo- 
detic organization. 

“GPS  is  a positioning  system  and  a lot 
of  people  need  positions.  There’s  no  ques- 
tion that  GPS  can  satisfy  DoD's  require- 
ments as  we  know  them,”  Abby  said,  but 
“it  can’t  do  everything  for  everybody.” 


Abby  said  GPS  won’t  eliminate  inertial 
navigation,  for  example. 

Abby  said  Yuma  was  chosen  as  the  pri- 
mary test  site  for  GPS  receivers  because 
of  three  factors:  lasers,  responsiveness  and 
weather.  A survey  was  done  before  choos- 
ing Yuma,  he  said,  and  none  of  the  other 
testing  centers  had  all  three  factors. 

Yuma’s  lasers  are  said  to  be  the  most 
accurate  of  those  in  the  military’s  test  cen- 
ters, and  the  desert  proving  ground  has 
the  largest  number  of  them.  The  Yuma 
range  also  can  provide  data  at  the  same 
time  a test  is  being  conducted,  rather  than 
having  to  wait  for  processing  of  film  and 
other  information. 

While  GPS  receivers  won’t  become  part 
of  the  regular  military  inventory  for  about 
four  years,  a few  sailors  will  start  oper- 
ating the  receivers  in  1984.  In  addition  to 
quartermasters,  operations  specialists, 
electronics  technicians  and  aviation  elec- 
tronics technicians,  some  radar  intercept 
officers  will  learn  to  operate  and  maintain 
GPS  sets  at  a school. 

What  will  become  of  other  navigation 
systems? 

Hallahan,  a naval  flight  officer  in  patrol 
aircraft  before  switching  to  AEDO,  said 
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LORAN  C and  NavSat  will  be  shut  down 
eventually,  while  other  systems,  like  in- 
ertial navigation,  will  remain  as  backups 
to  GPS.  Because  user  sets  merely  receive 
and  process  information  from  the  satellites 
and  don’t  communicate  with  them,  an  un- 
limited number  of  ships,  aircraft  and  other 
units  will  be  able  to  use  GPS.  The  GPS 
satellites’  higher  frequency  signals  will  be 
relatively  unaffected  by  atmospheric  and 
ionospheric  conditions  that  can  down- 
grade the  accuracy  of  other  radio-navi- 
gation systems. 

GPS  will  have  many  applications  within 
DoD  and  will  be  put  to  many  civilian  uses 
as  well. 

Long  distance  trucking  companies  will 
save  time  and  fuel,  and,  therefore,  money, 
by  using  GPS  for  coast-to-coast  hauls.  By 
using  maps  with  grid  coordinates  and 
comparing  them  with  information  from  a 
GPS  receiver,  Hallahan  said,  truck  drivers 
will  be  able  to  tell  very  rapidly  if  they 
miss  a turn  or  take  a wrong  highway. 


Merchant  shipping,  fishing  fleets  and 
pleasure  craft  probably  will  have  GPS  re- 
ceivers eventually,  Hallahan  said.  In  the 
case  of  merchant  ships  and  oil  tankers, 
GPS  will  save  time  and  fuel  because  ships 
will  navigate  along  one  continuous  course 
instead  of  navigating  from  one  fix  to  an- 
other. 

For  fishing  fleets,  the  ease  of  accurate 
rendezvous  will  probably  be  the  important 
attraction.  Like  larger  vessels,  private 
pleasure  craft  will  be  able  to  use  GPS  to 
pilot  themselves  in  and  out  of  harbors  be- 
tween channel  buoys  in  all  types  of 
weather.  Owners  of  private  craft  probably 
will  buy  GPS  sets  for  safety  reasons,  such 
as  avoiding  hazards  and  not  getting  lost. 

Other  civilian  land-based  users  will  in- 
clude luxury  car  owners. 

According  to  Hallahan,  major  auto 
companies  are  already  working  on  GPS 
receivers  for  some  of  their  most  expensive 
models.  The  luxury  auto  GPS  set  may  have 
an  information  display  similar  to  the  one 


seen  in  the  James  Bond  movie  "Goldfin- 
ger”  whereby  American  agents  trailed  a 
Goldfinger  auto  that  had  been  fitted  w ith 
a transmitter.  The  car.  which  showed  as 
a light  on  a cathode  ray  tube  screen 
mounted  on  the  dashboard  in  the  agents' 
auto,  moved  along  a highway  strip  map. 

Japanese  scientists  already  have  devel- 
oped digital  strip  maps  that  can  be  dis- 
played upon  cathode  ray  tubes  and  would 
be  ideal  for  adapting  to  GPS. 

GPS  will  be  especially  valuable  in  search 
and  rescue  operations  and  in  systems  for 
aircraft  collision  avoidance  and  maritime 
hazard  warning.  One  day.  tiny  personal 
GPS  sets  will  allow  individuals  to  navi- 
gate anywhere  from  the  concrete  canyons 
of  New  York  City  to  the  winding  tropical 
waterways  of  Louisiana  or  Florida  to  the 
crags  of  our  nation’s  tallest  mountains. 
GPS  is  expected  to  enhance  exploration 
for  oil  and  mineral  deposits  and  to  pre- 
cisely locate  faults  in  the  earth’s  crust  as 
well. 

The  satellites,  which  will  be  in  circular 
orbits  with  a 55-degree  inclination  to  the 
earth,  will  transmit  at  1227.6  and  1575.42 
MHz.  Each  satellite  is  designed  for  a life 
of  IV2  years  and  will  be  powered  by  solar 
energy  supplemented  by  batteries. 

In  the  control  segment,  satellites  will 
be  tracked  and  their  position  coordinates 
and  timing  information  will  be  updated 
daily.  The  control  segment  includes  an  op- 
erations center,  four  monitor  stations  and 
three  ground  antennae. 

The  operations  center  will  calculate  sig- 
nal accuracy,  and  the  monitor  stations  will 
passively  track  the  satellites.  The  anten- 
nae will  relay  data  to  the  satellites. 

An  interim  control  station  now  operates 
at  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.  A 
permanent  station — part  of  the  consoli- 
dated Combined  Space  Operations  Cen- 
ter— will  be  built  in  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.  It  will  be  operational  in  1985  and 
will  reach  full  capability  in  1987. 

The  monitor  tracking  stations  will  be 
located  at  Ascension  Island,  Diego  Gar- 
cia, Kwajalein  and  Hawaii's  Oahu  island. 
An  antenna  will  be  co-located  at  each 
tracking  station,  except  Oahu.D 
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A Yank  In  The  RAN 
‘Down  Under’ 


A Navy  Commendation  Medal  came  as 
something  of  a late  Christmas  surprise  for 
Lieutenant  Elihu  E.  Kincaid.  It  was  pre- 
sented Sept.  1,  the  first  day  of  spring  in 
Australia.  Late  for  Christmas?  On  the  first 
day  of  spring? 

Maybe,  but  Kincaid  is  serving  “Down 
Under”  with  the  Royal  Australian  Navy. 
He  is  currently  the  only  exchange  sea 
“posting”  the  U.S.  Navy  has  with  the 
Royal  Australian  Navy,  a billet  he  has 
held  for  a year. 

So,  to  feel  a little  closer  to  home,  Kin- 
caid and  his  family  had  a Christmas  cel- 
ebration in  July — complete  with  Santa  and 
house  decorations.  The  mild  Australian 
winter  at  least  gave  a link  with  the  white 
Christmas  he  usually  has  at  home  in  the 
states. 

Kincaid’s  commendation  was  for  his 
“superb  professional  expertise  in  improv- 
ing the  missile  firepower  of  the  Califor- 
nia-class nuclear  guided  missile  cruisers” 
earned  while  aboard  USS  South  Carolina 
(CGN  37). 

South  Carolina  was  his  last  U.S.  ship. 
His  first  ship  with  RAN  has  strong  links 
with  the  U.S.  Navy.  It  is  HMAS  Canberra 
(FFG  02) — an  Oliver  Hazard  Perry- class 
guided  missile  frigate.  Aboard  Canberra , 
Kincaid  is  the  gunnery  officer  or  more 
simply,  “Guns.”  That  translates  to  an 
ordnance  control  specialist  in  the  U.S. 
Navy. 

Back  home  he  would  maintain  and  op- 
erate the  fire  control  system.  But  as 
“Guns”  he  has  responsibility  only  for  its 
operation.  A weapons  electrical  officer 
maintains  the  system. 

Kincaid  says  he  has  settled  into  the  Aus- 
tralian way  of  life  quickly.  He  sports  a full 
beard,  wears  a woolly  pully  in  winter  and 
even  shorts  in  summer  as  part  of  the  RAN 
uniform.  But  there’s  no  escaping  the  fact 
he’s  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Having  him  on  board  adds  to  the  edu- 
cation of  Canberra's  officers,  if  not  to 
their  joke  repertoire.  Kincaid  and  his  RAN 
colleagues  have  found  that  language  has 
provided  possibly  the  biggest  source  of 


similarities  and  differences  between  the 
United  States  and  Australia. 

“For  an  exchange  officer,  an  Oxford 
dictionary  should  be  compulsory,”  Kin- 
caid said. 

His  service  writing  with  Webster’s 
dictionary  spelling  has  raised  a few  eye- 
brows and  even  a few  red  pens.  But  prac- 
tice makes  perfect. 

He’s  also  coming  to  grips  with  RAN 
helm  orders.  A U.S.  Navy  order  of  “right 
15  degrees  rudder”  becomes  “Starboard 
15”  in  RAN.  And  when  Kincaid  talks 
about  a glass  of  bug  juice,  his  colleagues 
no  longer  wonder  about  diet  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  but  realize  he’s  talking  about  limers, 
the  saline-cordial  thirst  quencher. 

Speaking  both  variations  of  English  has 
elevated  Kincaid  into  the  position  of  lin- 
guist. Earlier  this  year  as  Canberra  worked 
with  two  U.S.  battle  groups  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  Kincaid  acted  as  “interpreter.”  He 
was  a go-between  for  the  Texans  with  a 
drawl  and  the  “Oz  lingo”  radio  operators. 

The  admiral  of  one  of  the  battle  groups 
was  so  impressed  with  Canberra's  per- 
formance (and  possibly  Kincaid’s  inter- 
pretation) he  sent  an  observer  across  to 
see  how  it  ticked. 


On  the  home  front,  too,  Kincaid  is  find- 
ing a melting  pot  of  Australian  and  Amer- 
ican ways.  “My  youngest  son,  Aaron,  is 
a fair  dinkum  Aussie,”  he  said.  “He’s 
picking  up  the  accent  real  quickly.” 
Kincaid’s  wife,  Barbara,  and  other  sons, 
Mark,  18,  and  Paul,  15,  are  not  far  be- 
hind, but  by  all  reports  they’re  enjoying 
the  slower  Australian  lifestyle.  The  Kin- 
caid family  lives  in  The  Hills  district  of 
Sydney,  a little  more  than  an  hour’s  travel 
from  the  city’s  heart.  They  have  access  to 
a butcher,  baker  and  green  grocer;  Sydney 
has  yet  to  reach  the  supermarket  saturation 
stage  of  the  United  States. 

“We’ve  been  accepted  very  well,”  Kin- 
caid said.  “All  of  our  neighbors  have  bent 
over  backwards  to  welcome  us,  and  the 
people  are  very  friendly.” 

That  was  probably  a comforting  thought 
when  Canberra  left  Sydney  for  10  weeks 
to  take  part  in  Exercise  Kangaroo  ’83. 

With  a year  of  his  tour  behind  him, 
Kincaid  will  soon  be  notified  of  his  next 
billet.  But  for  the  present  he  is  the  senior 
American  officer  afloat  in  the  RAN. 

“Doing  your  own  paper  work  is  hell,” 
he  said.D 

— Navy  News  RAN 
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P-3C  Orion  aircraft  aren’t  the  sleekest  or  fastest  of  the  Navy’s 
aircraft  in  comparison  with  fighter  and  attack  jets  like  the  F-14 
Tomcat  or  F/A-18  Hornet. 

Rather  than  scream  through  the  skies  as  do  its  fighter  and 
fighter/attack  counterparts,  which  look  for  trouble  in  the  air  and 
on  the  ground,  the  Navy’s  P-3C  squadrons  (nine  Orions  per 
squadron)  cruise  at  a respectable  330  knots  true  air  speed  on 
four  turboprops.  Their  “ears,”  in  the  form  of  sonobuoys,  bob 
along  the  ocean  surface  listening  for  submarines  they  can  hear 
but  not  see. 

And,  unlike  fighter  and  attack  jets  which  usually  operate  with 
no  more  than  a crew  of  two,  the  Orion  generally  hosts  a 12- 
man  anti-submarine  force  which  is  needed  to  fly  the  aircraft  and 


Photos  by  PHC  Chet  King,  FltAVComLant 


-or  Big  Fish 


operate  the  two  and  one-half  tons  of  electronic,  magnetic  and 
sonic  detection  equipment. 

Three  pilots,  two  flight  officers,  three  sensor  operators,  one 
in-flight  technician,  one  ordnanceman  and  two  engineers  are  the 
norm  for  an  Orion  crew  conducting  all-weather  anti-submarine 
warfare,  surface  surveillance,  anti-shipping,  and  even  search- 
and-rescue.  Those  missions  average  eight  to  10  hours  but  P-3s 
can  stay  aloft  for  as  long  as  18  hours. 

With  its  highly  skilled  sub-seekers,  the  P-3C  Orion  is  a silent 
and  formidable  foe  to  submarines  lurking  below.  P-3C  Orion s 
and  their  crews  are  often  an  unfamiliar  yet  aggressive  part  of 
the  Navy,  helping  to  keep  the  world’s  commercial  sea  lanes 
open.D 


/ 


Clockwise  from  far  left:  A P-3C  Orion  from  VP-45  returns  to  NAS 
Sigonella,  Sicily,  in  the  early  morning  hours.  A02  Jim  Wheatly  gives 
the  "thumbs  up"  after  cleaning  a P-3’s  windows.  The  lighted  hangar  is 
the  scene  for  maintenance  work  which  goes  on  around  the  clock.  A W3 
Spencer  Cunningham  checks  sonobuoys  for  an  upcoming  mission.  Lt. 
Mike  Price,  navigator/communications  officer,  goes  over  paperwork 
during  a flight.  PHC  Ken  Thornsley  operates  an  Agiflite  camera  during 
a surveillance  mission. 
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Ten  Days  Of 


Mission  Accomplished 

Grenada,  one  of  the  smallest  independent  nations  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  one  of  the  southernmost  Caribbean  islands  in  the 
Windward  chain,  has  an  area  of  only  133  square  miles.  The  population 
is  110,000.  But  size  is  not  necessarily  the  determining  factor  when  gov- 
ernments consider  strategic  military  locations.  The  Cuban  government 
knew  the  value  of  Grenada's  location  when  it  decided  to  utilize  the 
former  British  colony  as  a holding  place  for  arms  and  military  equip- 
ment, complete  with  a major  airport.  Eastern  Caribbean  nations  fully 
understood  the  implication  of  the  communist  threat  and  called  upon  the 
United  States  for  help.  The  response  was  Urgent  Fury,  a multinational, 
multiservice  effort. 

To  get  the  full  story  of  how  the  United  States  responded — what  actu- 
ally happened  on  Grenada,  and  especially  why  Urgent  Fury  had  to  take 
place — All  Hands  sent  artists,  photographers  and  journalists  on  a wide- 
ranging  assignment.  They  asked  questions  and  drew  on  information 
from  the  people  who  planned  the  rescue  mission,  from  those  who  took 
part  in  it,  and  from  others  who  witnessed  the  unfolding  sequence  of 
events  during  the  10  days  from  Oct.  25  to  Nov.  3,  1983.  Like  Urgent 
Fury  itself,  the  presentation  on  these  pages  is  the  result  of  a multiservice 

eff°rL  —The  Editor 
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Not  until  about  40  hours  before  H- 
hour  were  commanding  officers  of  the 
ships  told  what  the  mission  in  Grenada 
would  be — to  evacuate  U.S.  citizens, 
neutralize  any  resistance,  stabilize  the 
situation  and  maintain  the  peace.  That 
didn’t  leave  much  time  to  get  the  ships 
ready. 

On  board  USS  Guam  (LPH  9),  flag- 
ship of  Amphibious  Squadron  Four, 
Aviation  Ordnanceman  Third  Class 
George  Boucher  Jr.  staged  ammunition 
for  vertical  replenishment  to  the  other 
four  ships  of  the  Marine  amphibious 
group — USS  Barnstable  County  (LST 
1197),  USS  Manitowoc  (LST  1180), 
USS  Fort  Snelling  (LSD  30)  and  USS 


Trenton  (LPD  14).  He  wondered  why 
Marine  CH-46  pilots  were  flying  in  un- 
favorable winds  on  that  dark  night  of 
Oct.  24;  the  helicopters  had  trouble  lift- 
ing the  pallets  as  the  ships  rushed 
through  the  water. 

Down  in  the  flag  spaces,  the  opera- 
tional commander,  Vice  Admiral  Joseph 
Metcalf  III,  and  his  staff  studied  the 
plan  for  Operation  Urgent  Fury. 

In  the  hangar  bay,  ammunition 
stacked  to  the  overhead  and  machine 
guns  laid  in  rows  were  ready  to  be  in- 
stalled in  choppers.  Forces  of  the  2d 
Battalion,  8th  Marines,  packed  their 
field  gear  and  cleaned  weapons. 

Stateside,  Army  Rangers  and  82nd 


SEALs  reconnoiter  Pearls  Airport/Grenville  area.  The  decision  to  go  ashore  by  water- 
borne means  or  helicopter-borne  assault  was  critical  to  the  planned  landing  in  the 
Pearls  Airport /Grenville  area.  Coral  and  rough  seas  eventually  resulted  in  a decision  by 
the  task  force  commander  to  launch  the  assaulting  Marines  via  helicopters.  Reconnais- 
sance of  the  Pearls  Airport  /Grenville  area  took  place  in  the  early  hours  of  Oct.  25,  long 
before  the  helicopter  force  arrived. 
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USS  Guam  (LPH  9)  launches  helicopter  assault  force. 
Marine  helicopters  rendezvous  above  Guam  and  its 
support  ships  before  heading  in  to  the  landing  zone 
several  hundred  meters  south  of  Pearls  Airport.  Here 
an  AH-1  SeaCobra  of  HML-167  rounds  up  several 
CH-46s  of  HMM-261.  The  CH-46s  formed  a loose 
column  of  three  aircraft  sections  led  by  two  Sea- 
Cobras.  Two  more  SeaCobras  brought  up  the  rear  of 
the  helicopter  assault  force.  Dawn  was  barely  break- 
ing at  5 a.m.  as  the  helicopter-borne  Marines  touched 
down  in  the  landing  zone. 

Army  Rangers  parachute  onto  the  airfield  at  Point 
Salines.  A gun  crew  manning  a Soviet-made  ZU-23 
23mm  rapid-fire  twin-barreled  cannon  worked  franti- 
cally to  jack  up  the  back  of  the  gun  mount.  By  about 
5:30  a.m.,  the  first  Air  Force  C-130s  approaching  the 
airfield  were  met  by  heavy  ground  and  anti-aircraft 
fire.  Only  one  C-130  managed  to  disgorge  its  cargo 
of  battle-ready  Rangers  on  that  pass.  Other  C-130s 
regrouped  before  dropping  to  500  feet  over  the  run- 
way where  the  balance  of  the  Ranger  force  floated 
down.  Obstacles  had  been  placed  there  to  deter 
American  aircraft  from  landing.  Air  Force  AC-130 
Spectre  gunships  mauled  the  Cuban/Grenadian 
defenders  who  attempted  to  fire  at  the  Rangers. 
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Airborne  Division  paratroopers  assem- 
bled and  prepared  for  departure  to 
Grenada. 

Out  of  sight  in  the  darkness,  the  USS 
Independence  (CV  62)  task  group,  in- 
cluding USS  Richmond  K.  Turner  (CG 
20),  USS  Coontz  (DDG  40),  USS  Caron 
(DD  970),  USS  Moosbrugger  (DD  980), 
USS  Clifton  Sprague  (FFG  16)  and  USS 
Suribachi  (AE  21),  steamed  into  posi- 
tion off  the  coast  of  Grenada. 

Toward  midnight,  Hull  Technician 
Second  Class  Timothy  Stevens  de- 
scended one  of  Guam's  fireroom  ladders 
to  weld  a leaking  economizer  on  a boil- 
er. He  didn’t  mind  that  reveille  would 
sound  in  a little  more  than  two  hours; 
he  was  going  to  be  up  anyway. 

At  the  2 a.m.  reveille,  Mess  Manage- 
ment Specialist  Seaman  Stephen  Green 
started  serving  breakfast  to  the  first  few 
officers  who  trickled  into  the  ward- 


room. His  counterparts  on  the  mess 
decks  fed  Marines  and  ship’s  crew.  No 
one  expected  the  lines  would  remain 
open  for  the  rest  of  the  day — and  for  the 
next  five  days. 

The  first  heliborne  landing  force 
launched  before  dawn  from  Guam's 
flight  deck.  Marines  of  Echo  Company 
huddled  in  the  helos,  wondering  what 
kind  of  resistance  they  would  encoun- 
ter. Many  had  been  in  the  Corps  for  less 
than  a year. 

When  the  helicopters  touched  down 
at  Pearls  Airport  at  5 a.m.  on  Oct.  25, 
the  PRA — People’s  Revolutionary  Ar- 
my— greeted  the  Marines  with  bursts 
from  small  arms  and  machine  guns.  In 
pairs,  the  Marines  scrambled  out  of  the 
helos  and  immediately  dug  in,  waiting 
for  the  choppers  to  leave. 

Three  Soviet-made  12.7mm  guns  on 
a nearby  hill  fired  at  helicopters  bring- 


An  American  student  from  the  St.  George’s 
University  Medical  College  expresses  her  ap- 
preciation to  two  82nd  Airborne  troopers. 
Other  students  queue  up  behind  the  loading 
ramp  of  a waiting  Air  Force  C-141  transport. 
After  the  Rangers  had  cleared  the  runway,  sev- 
eral Air  Force  transports  landed  on  the  partial- 
ly completed  but  serviceable  runway.  The 
Rangers  went  on  to  drive  the  Cuban/Grenadi- 
an defenders  back  from  the  immediate  area 
and  rescue  American  medical  students  from 
the  True  Blue  campus  at  the  east  end  of  the 
runway.  Rangers  quickly  located  and  rescued 
other  medical  students  from  their  quarters  far- 
ther east. 
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Urgent  Fury 

Marine  SeaCobra  co-pilot/gunner  Captain  Jeb 
Seagle  rescues  pilot  Captain  Tim  Howard.  It 
was  mid-afternoon  of  the  first  day  of  the  res- 
cue mission,  and  Howard  and  Seagle  were 
making  firing  runs  on  Fort  Frederick  and  a 
nearby  duster  of  buildings.  Howard  recalled 
that  the  tops  of  all  the  buildings  from  where 
ground  fire  was  coming  had  bright  green 
roofs,  so  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly 
where  the  heaviest  fire  was  coming  from.  Next 
to  Fort  Frederick  was  a Cuban  headquarters 
building  with  the  Cuban  flag  flying  overhead. 
When  the  Cubans  realized  that  Americans 
were  coming,  they  moved  their  flag-draped 
pole  a couple  of  hundred  meters  north  to  old 
Fort  Matthew,  where  a mental  hospital  was  lo- 
cated. The  Cubans,  who  armed  the  mental  pa- 
tients with  automatic  weapons  and  forced 
them  to  fire  at  aircraft  flying  overhead,  had 
installed  a BTR-60  armored  personnel  carrier 
in  the  trees  near  the  hospital.  Ground  fire  was 
intense,  and  heavy  caliber  rounds  thudded  into 
the  starboard  side  of  the  SeaCobra.  Other  can- 
non rounds,  perhaps  from  the  20mm  cannon 
of  the  BTR-60,  slammed  into  the  cockpit,  se- 
vering Howard’s  right  forearm  and  wounding 
him  seriously  in  the  right  leg.  Seagle  was 
knocked  unconscious  as  the  SeaCobra  went 
into  autorotation,  its  main  rotor  revolutions 
per  minute  dangerously  low.  Almost  drained 
from  shock,  Howard  dove  the  SeaCobra  down 
toward  a clear  area  to  land.  As  it  plummeted 
toward  the  ground,  Seagle’s  head  bobbed 
senselessly  against  his  gunsight.  Howard 
screamed,  trying  to  arouse  Seagle.  As  the  Sea- 
Cobra flared  for  touchdown,  Howard  wrapped 
his  left  leg  around  the  cyclic  control  stick  and 
brought  in  all  the  collective  pitch  he  could 
muster  with  his  left  arm.  The  SeaCobra ’s  tail 
rotor  furrowed  into  the  turf  and  separated 
from  the  tail  boom.  The  cockpit  windows  were 
blown  out  and  the  engine  covering  flew  off. 

The  skids  groaned  and  spread  apart  as  the  full 
weight  of  the  gunship  came  to  rest  upon  im- 
pact. Miraculously,  the  SeaCobra  remained 
upright.  The  SeaCobra  was  burning  fiercely 
when  Seagle  came  to.  “Tim,  ” he  shouted, 

“let’s  get  the  hell  out  of  here.  ’’  Seagle  climbed 
out  of  the  SeaCobra  as  Howard  lurched  out  of 
his  armored  seat  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

Small  arms  fire  splattered  around  them. 
About  40  yards  away  from  the  SeaCobra, 
Howard  beseeched  Seagle  to  save  himself.  Sea- 
gle said  he’d  get  help  and  return.  He  made 
only  40  to  50  yards  when  a hail  of  gunfire 
snuffed  out  his  life. 

Another  SeaCobra  attempted  to  relieve 
Howard  from  his  ordeal  by  directing  in  a med- 
evac  helo  and  suppressing  the  wicked  small 
arms  fire.  Heavy  caliber  rounds  struck  the 
defending  SeaCobra,  causing  a fatal  dive  into 
St.  George’s  harbor. 

A Marine  CH-46  landed  nearby  and  an 
HMM-261  crew  chief  carried  Howard  to  safe- 
ty. It  had  been  an  hour  and  a half  since  his 
ordeal  began. 


ing  in  the  second  assault — Marines  of 
Fox  Company — to  the  town  of  Gren- 
ville, just  south  of  Pearls,  at  6 a.m.  Sea- 
Cobra attack  helicopters  were  called  in 
to  silence  the  guns  and  Fox  Company 
landed  amid  light  mortar  fire. 

Echo  and  Fox  companies  moved 
slowly  and  cautiously  after  their  land- 
ings; after  a couple  of  hours,  most  of 
the  resistance  at  Pearls  and  Grenville 
was  beaten  down. 

“Commanders  were  directed  to  en- 
sure minimum  casualties  to  both  friend- 
ly and  Grenadian  people,”  said 
Commodore  Robert  S.  “Rupe”  Owens, 
Commander  in  Chief  Atlantic,  deputy 
chief  of  staff  for  operations.  “We  didn’t 
want  to  go  down  there  and  tear  the  is- 
land apart.  We  had  to  move  slowly, 
making  sure  we  had  good  defensive  po- 
sitions, and  not  exposing  ourselves.” 

Army  Rangers,  arriving  at  the  airfield 


at  Point  Salines  at  dawn  the  same  day 
in  C-130  aircraft,  met  much  stiffer  re- 
sistance than  the  Marines  were  encoun- 
tering at  Pearls.  To  avoid  the 
anti-aircraft  fire,  the  Rangers  jumped 
from  a very  low  altitude — 500  feet. 
Machine-gun  fire  blasted  at  aircraft  and 
Rangers  on  the  ground.  But  U.S.  Air 
Force  AC- 130  gunships  silenced  the 
hostile  fire  with  devastatingly  accurate 
blasts. 

“The  Cubans  and  PR  A were  very  well 
placed,”  said  Captain  Thomas  Scott, 
CinCLant  assistant  chief  of  staff  for 
current  operations.  “They  had  occupied 
the  high  ground  and  strategically  placed 
their  anti-aircraft  positions  around  the 
airfield  before  the  initial  assault  by  U.S. 
and  Caribbean  forces.  They  were  prob- 
ably where  we’d  have  been  if  we’d  been 
on  the  resisting  side.” 

The  airfield  at  Point  Salines  was 
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USS  Caron  (DD  970 ) silences  “Radio  Free  Grenada”  with  its  5-inch  guns. 


ji 


blocked,  a clear  sign  an  assault  was  ex- 
pected. 

“There  were  reports  in  the  press  on 
Saturday  (Oct.  22)  that  the  Organization 
of  Eastern  Caribbean  States  had  met,” 
Scott  said.  “Right  after  that  meeting, 
someone  passed  the  word  to  Grenada 
that  the  United  States  and  a Caribbean 
peacekeeping  force  would  invade,  prob- 
ably within  24  or  48  hours.  In  fact,  word 
was  put  out  on  Grenada  radio  that  the 
invasion  would  occur  on  Sunday.” 

On  Sunday,  however,  the  United 
States  was  still  discussing  the  risks  of  the 
operation  and  trying  to  ascertain  how 
much  resistance  the  Caribbean  peace- 
keeping force  would  meet. 

“Three  or  four  dozen  Cuban  Army 
regulars  were  in  Grenada,”  said  Captain 
Thomas  A.  Brooks,  CinCLant  assistant 
chief  of  staff  for  intelligence.  “They 
were  not  organized  into  a regular  mili- 


tary unit,  but  were  primarily  advisers 
and  instructors  to  the  Grenadian 
military. 

“In  addition  to  those  people,  there 
were  a handful  of  paramilitary  Cu- 
bans— such  as  police  and  secret  service 
types. 

“There  were  also  about  600  Cuban 
construction  workers.  Contrary  to  what 
people  might  have  read,  we  knew  the 
construction  workers  were  all  militarily 
trained,  that  they  were  armed  and  that 
they  practiced  with  their  weapons.  We 
anticipated  that  if  the  PRA  elected  to 
oppose  the  intervention  of  American 
and  Caribbean  peacekeeping  forces,  the 
Cubans  might  fight  against  us,  too.” 

Brooks  added  that  the  Cuban  con- 
struction workers  were  lightly  armed 
with  personal  weapons. 

“They  were  not  very  effective,”  he 
said.  “Within  a couple  of  hours  most  of 
them  had  thrown  down  their  arms  and 
surrendered.” 

Even  before  securing  Point  Salines 
airfield  on  the  first  day,  Rangers  had 
moved  to  evacuate  American  students  at 
the  True  Blue  campus  of  St.  George’s 
Medical  Center.  The  campus,  located  at 
one  end  of  the  10,000-foot  runway  the 
Cubans  had  been  building,  was  reached 
easily  and  the  students  were  rescued.  A 
second  campus  at  Grand  Anse  was  far- 
ther away,  and  retreating  Cubans  and 


PRA  units  blocked  the  Rangers  from  the 
students. 

By  afternoon  the  Point  Salines  air- 
field was  secured  from  all  but  sporadic 
mortar  and  small  arms  fire,  and  Rangers 
were  moving  against  PRA  positions  near 
St.  George’s,  the  capital.  Other  Rangers 
removed  obstacles  on  the  Point  Salines 
runway,  and  elements  of  the  82nd  Air- 
borne Division  flew  in  to  add  more  peo- 
ple and  heavier  weapons  to  the  assault. 

Meanwhile,  Fox  and  Echo  companies 
merged  north  of  St.  George’s  and  se- 
cured a flat,  stadium-like  area  called  the 
Queen’s  Racecourse,  which  the  Marines 
dubbed  “LZ  Racetrack”  (LZ  standing 
for  landing  zone).  The  battalion  land- 
ing team  commander  set  up  headquart- 
ers there. 

“We  did  a lot  of  humping  today,” 
said  Marine  Captain  Mike  Dick,  Fox 
Company  commander,  after  the  first 
day  of  the  operation.  He  looked  over  his 
men  and  added  in  a low  tone,  “It’s  quite 
a bit  different  from  Camp  Lejeune. 
We’re  doing  this  for  real  and  for  keeps. 

“The  performance  of  these  young 
Marines  has  gone  one  step  beyond 
professionalism.  That’s  a factor  of  their 
training  and  maturity.” 

During  the  evening,  Marines  of  Golf 
Company,  from  the  tank  landing  ships 
Manitowoc  and  Barnstable  County, 
landed  at  Grand  Mai  beach,  just  north 
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Rangers  assault  Grand  Anse  beach  in  Marine 
helicopters  to  rescue  more  students.  The  day 
after  the  force  landed  in  Grenada,  another 
group  of  American  medical  students  were  lo- 
cated at  the  Grand  Anse  Campus  of  St. 
George’s  Medical  College.  The  campus  was 
situated  amid  a pocket  of  heavy  Cuban/Grena- 
dian resistance  just  south  of  St.  George’s. 
Several  Marine  CH-46  helicopters  carried  in 
Army  Rangers  to  secure  the  area  as  several 
Navy  and  Air  Force  fixed-wing  support  air- 
craft suppressed  enemy  defenders. 


of  St.  George’s,  with  13  amphibious  ve- 
hicles and  five  tanks. 

Throughout  the  first  night,  a constant 
stream  of  logistics  aircraft  landed  and 
took  off  from  the  partially  completed 
runway  at  Point  Salines.  Gunfire  roared 
from  ships  and  aircraft.  “Kamikaze” 
flies,  mites  and  gnats  with  “teeth  like  the 
great  white  shark”  added  to  everyone’s 
discomfort. 

The  night  was  as  hot  as  the  day  had 
been.  The  Caribbean  air  was  thick  with 
salt  and  humidity.  Dawn  greeted  the  is- 
land with  a burning,  bright  sun. 

At  first  light  on  the  second  day,  Ma- 
rine armor  supporting  the  Rangers  and 
82nd  Airborne  began  final  assaults  on 
Cuban  and  PRA  positions  around  St. 
George’s.  With  close  air  support  from 
Navy  attack  aircraft  from  Indepen- 
dence, Golf  Company  captured  the 
governor’s  residence  at  7:12  a.m.,  free- 


ing several  civilians  and  Sir  Paul  Scoon, 
governor-general  of  Grenada  and 
representative  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

At  Point  Salines  airfield,  soldiers  with 
faces  painted  green  peered  out  of  fox- 
holes. Jeeps  crisscrossed  the  runway  at 
breakneck  speeds.  The  noise  was  un- 
ceasing: the  steady  whine  of  C-141s,  the 
constant  thumping  of  helicopters,  the 
scream  of  a Navy  A-6  Intruder,  sharp 
staccato  bursts  of  strafing  fire,  and  the 
low  hum  of  a circling  AC-130  gunship. 
Occasional  bomb  bursts  and  mortar  fire 
echoed  in  the  distance.  The  popping  of 
small  arms  fire  came  from  just  over  the 
hills  to  the  north  and  west. 

But  the  loudest  sounds  of  all  were  the 
cheers  of  rescued  medical  students. 
Casually  dressed,  they  carried  only  what 
they  had  grabbed  at  a moment’s  notice. 
Looking  more  like  tourists  than  refu- 
gees, they  cheerfully  boarded  C- 141  air- 
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it"  

Old  Glory  coming  down  at  Point  Salines  airfield. 
With  the  departure  of  the  final  contingent  of  as- 
sault troops  from  Grenada,  members  of  the  Air 
Force’s  375th  Security  Police  reverently  haul  down 
Old  Glory  on  Dec.  16,  1983,  marking  the  end  of 
the  American  presence  on  Grenada. 


Marines  take  over  Pearls  Airport.  With  all  but 
sporadic  resistance  at  an  end,  Pearls  Airport  was 
quickly  pressed  into  service  as  a “support  facili- 
ty. ” Marines  graced  the  operations  terminal  with 
a new  name,  “MCAS  Douglas”  (Marine  Corps 
Air  Station  Douglas)  as  depicted  by  a sign 
produced  by  the  Marines  for  the  occasion,  which 
hardly  related  to  the  Marine  Corps  History  and 
Museum  Division’s  approved  list  of  names  for 
historical  places.  Nevertheless,  Marines  who  as- 
saulted Grenada  chose  to  honor  the  memory  of 
Sergeant  Major  F.B.  Douglass,  who  lost  his  life  in 
Lebanon.  (Note:  The  “MCAS  Douglas”  sign  was 
subsequently  retrieved  and  vociferously  protected 
and  escorted  back  to  the  United  States  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Army’s  82nd  Airborne,  who  were  de- 
termined to  assure  this  tribute  to  Douglass  would 
be  returned  to  its  proper  place  of  repose.) 
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U.S.  Army  Blackhawk  helicopters  transport 
members  of  the  Eastern  Caribbean  Defense 
Forces  into  Grenada  during  Urgent  Fury. 

Photo  by  JOl(SS)  Peter  D.  Sundberg,  Fit  A V- 
ComLant. 

craft  ready  to  fly  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  meantime,  students  at  the 
Grand  Anse  campus  were  still  trapped 
inside  a wall  of  PRA  soldiers  and 
Cubans. 

“Marine  helicopters  and  Rangers 
were  combined  to  outflank  the  line  of 
resistance,”  said  Scott.  “We  did  a ver- 
tical assault — or  vertical  rescue — and  in- 
serted Rangers  behind  the  line.  The 
students  were  taken  out  by  helicopter 
while  the  resisting  forces  were  beaten 
down.” 

Late  in  the  second  afternoon  the  Ma- 
rines captured  Fort  Frederick,  where 
they  found  the  PRA’s  command  and 
control  system  plus  a room  full  of  au- 
tomatic weapons. 

“We  stomped  the  heart  of  the  resist- 
ance here,”  said  Marine  Colonel  James 
P.  Faulkner,  the  Marine  amphibious 
unit  commander.  “Thereafter, 
resistance  was  disorganized.” 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  of 
operations,  Rangers  and  Marines,  with 
close  air  support  from  the  carrier  In- 
dependence, attacked  heavily  fortified 
positions  at  Fort  Adolphus,  Fort  Mat- 
thew and  Richmond  Hill  prison  above 
St.  George’s.  U.S.  aircraft  flying  in  the 
vicinity  during  the  first  two  days  had 
met  a torrent  of  anti-aircraft  fire;  three 
helicopters  had  been  shot  down. 

One  of  the  heavily  defended  positions 
in  the  area  later  turned  out  to  be  a 
hospital. 

“That  was  a physically  co-located 
defensive  position  for  the  PRA,”  Scott 
said.  “It  was  advertised  by  flag  and  by 
gunfire  to  be  an  enemy  position”.  At 
about  noon,  Golf  Company  secured 
Fort  Matthew,  and  about  a half  hour 
later  they  took  Richmond  Hill  prison. 

When  Fox  Company  marched  into 
Fort  Rupert  on  the  second  day,  they 
found  so  many  communist  weapons  that 
a squad  was  left  behind  to  guard  them. 

Echo  Company  marched  north  of 
Pearls  Airport  and  seized  Soviet-made 
AK-47s  and  rocket  launchers,  along 
with  three  12.7mm  guns.  While  moving 


inland,  Marines  clashed  with  an  enemy 
patrol. 

“The  Marines  banged  up  that  squad 
to  a point  that  they  headed  the  other 
way,”  Faulkner  said. 

Meanwhile,  the  82nd  Airborne,  with 
close  air  and  naval  gunfire  support, 
moved  against  the  Calivigny  military 
barracks  east  of  Point  Salines.  The  as- 
sault completed  the  last  major  objective 
for  the  peacekeeping  forces.  After- 
wards, the  Rangers  were  airlifted  out  of 
Grenada. 

The  next  day — Oct.  28 — the  82nd 
Airborne  and  Marines  linked  forces  at 
Ross  Beach.  They  secured  St.  George’s 
and  began  mopping  up  the  last  few 
pockets  of  resistance  scattered  around 
the  island. 

In  St.  George’s  the  peacekeeping 
forces  encountered  the  biggest  surprise 
of  the  operation:  the  civilian  population. 

“We  expected  that  the  people  would 
at  least  passively  accept  the  situation,” 
Scott  said.  “After  all,  they  had  been  un- 
der a 24-hour  shoot-on-sight  curfew  for 
several  days  before  we  got  there.” 

But  the  reception  the  Grenadians  gave 
the  peacekeeping  force  was  anything  but 
passive. 

“The  thing  that  is  most  indelibly  in- 
scribed in  my  mind,”  said  Brooks,  ‘in 
regard  to  Grenada,  was  how  incredibly 
happy  they  were  to  see  us.”  Brooks,  on 
the  fourth  day  of  the  operation,  flew 
into  Grenada  with  Admiral  Wesley  L. 
McDonald,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
U.S.  Atlantic  Command,  who  had  over- 
all command  of  Urgent  Fury. 


“The  people  came  up  to  Admiral 
McDonald — and  they  had  no  way  of 
knowing  who  he  was — shook  his  hand 
and  said,  ‘Thank  you  and  God  bless 
you.’  We  encountered  this  all  through 
St.  George’s,”  Brooks  said.  ‘People 
were  leaning  out  of  windows  and  say- 
ing ‘God  bless  America.’ 

“As  we  were  passing  a street  corner, 
three  ladies  were  dressed  up  in  their  Sun- 
day best.  One  of  them  held  up  her  in- 
dex finger  and  said,  ‘Reagan  number 
one.’  Then  the  ladies  had  a brief  con- 
fab and  I guess  it  must  have  been  ladies 
day,  because  then  one  of  the  others  said, 
‘Eugenia  Charles  (prime  minister  of 
Dominica)  number  one;  Reagan  number 
two!’”  Brooks  said,  laughing. 

“Uniformly  and  universally,  they 
were  very,  very  happy  to  see  us  there,” 
he  said.  “I  thought  it  must  have  been 
like  it  was  a generation  earlier,  when  Eu- 
rope was  liberated  during  World  War  II. 
We  hadn’t  anticipated  anything  like 
that.” 

The  Grenadians  showed  their  appreci- 
ation with  more  than  words.  They  gave 
away  fresh  fruit,  ice  water  and  cases  of 
soft  drinks.  At  Pearls  Airport,  they 
cooked  rice,  meat  and  fruit  for  the  Ma- 
rines. The  gratitude  of  the  people  was 
a great  reward  for  the  members  of  the 
peacekeeping  force.  It  made  the  hard- 
ships endured  worthwhile  and  made  the 
troops  feel  they  had  done  something 
very  noble,  that  they  were  very  much 
needed  and  appreciated. 

“Morale  is  sky  high,”  Faulkner  said 
proudly.  “One  reason  is  how  well  we 
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were  received  by  the  Grenadians.  We 
were  not  treated  as  conquerors,  but  as 
friends  of  the  people.” 

In  fact,  according  to  a survey  done  by 
an  independent  Caribbean  firm,  87  per- 
cent of  the  Grenadians  believed  the  in- 
tervention by  the  Caribbean 
peacekeeping  force  was  a ‘‘good  thing.” 
Only  three  percent  didn’t  believe  the  in- 
tervention was  justified. 

That  positive  reaction  came  despite  a 
heavy  anti-American  campaign  by  the 
New  Jewel  Movement. 

‘‘The  Grenadians  had  obviously  been 
fed  a lot  of  anti-American  doctrine,” 
Brooks  said.  ‘‘We  saw  a lot  of  that 
down  there.  But  it  didn’t  take,  which 
must  have  frustrated  the  Marxist 
leadership.” 

Fortunately,  the  Grenadians  were  so 
glad  to  see  the  Caribbean  peacekeeping 
force  that  they  turned  in  suspected  PRA 
soldiers,  and  helped  lead  their  rescuers 
to  hidden  arms  caches.  The  PRA  sol- 
diers were  questioned  and,  unless  they 
were  part  of  the  upper  echelon  of  the 
Grenadian  military  establishment,  were 
released. 

The  remaining  Cubans  who  had  not 
been  captured  fled  to  the  Cuban  or 
Soviet  embassies  and  were  later  flown 
to  Cuba. 

By  Nov.  2,  all  military  objectives  had 
been  secured.  Next  day,  hostilities  were 
declared  to  be  at  an  end.  Grenadians 
went  about  putting  their  country  back 
in  order — schools  and  businesses  re- 
opened for  the  first  time  in  two  weeks 
or  more. 


Urgent  Fury  was  a success,  but  not 
without  the  inevitable  tragedies  of  bat- 
tle. People  did  get  hurt  and  die.  In  the 
full  light  of  morning  on  the  first  day  of 
the  operation,  helicopters  transported 
wounded  to  Guam.  As  the  helos  land- 
ed, teams  of  hospital  corpsmen  rushed 
to  help  carry  stretchers.  A triage  area 
was  set  up  in  the  hangar  bay.  The  ship’s 
doctor,  Lt.  Dan  Walsh,  flight  surgeons 
and  corpsmen  prepared  patients  for 
surgery. 

As  the  first  casualties  were  taken  to 
sick  bay,  an  Army  UH-60  Blackhawk 
gunship  approached  Guam.  The  pilot 
had  been  shot  through  the  left  leg  and 
was  bleeding  profusely.  Anti-aircraft 
fire  had  damaged  the  engine  controls. 
The  co-pilot  fought  the  helicopter  to  the 
flight  deck,  but  couldn’t  shut  the  engines 
down. 

Chief  Aviation  Boatswain’s  Mate 
(Hydraulics)  Walter  Anderson  reacted 
instantly.  On  his  command,  a water 
hose  was  rushed  to  the  helicopter  where 
a stream  of  water  was  directed  into  the 
engine’s  intakes.  The  rotor  blades 
stopped  and  two  aircrewmen  aboard  the 
Blackhawk  scrambled  out,  beaming 
with  relief.  Hospital  corpsmen  helped 
the  wounded  pilot  onto  a stretcher. 

By  noon  it  was  obvious  to  the  sailors 
on  Guam  that  the  Army,  landing  at 
Point  Salines,  had  encountered  the 
heaviest  resistance.  All  the  medevacs  up 
to  that  point  had  been  Army  soldiers. 

At  the  end  of  the  operation,  18  Amer- 
ican men  had  died  and  1 16  were  wound- 
ed. Guam  had  treated  77  wounded,  and 
many  others  had  been  sent  to  Roosevelt 
Roads  Naval  Station,  P.R. 

Other  statistics  illustrating  the  inten- 
sity of  Urgent  Fury  were  recorded  on 
Guam's,  flight  deck:  1,214  launchings 
and  landings;  103,422  gallons  of  aircraft 
fuel  consumed;  186,968  pounds  of  car- 
go lifted;  and  13,775  pounds  of  mail 
delivered. 

Urgent  Fury  had  lived  up  to  its  name. 
But  it  was  only  the  first  stage  of  what 
was  to  become  a long  deployment.  The 
Marines  returned  to  their  ships  and 
Phibron  Four  and  the  Independence 
task  group  set  course  for  Beirut, 
Lebanon. 

On  Jan.  24,  1984,  Admiral  McDonald 


summed  up  the  success  of  Operation  Ur- 
gent Fury  in  an  address  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

“In  summary,  history  should  reflect 
that  the  operation  was  a complete  suc- 
cess,” he  stated.  “All  phases  of  the  as- 
signed mission  were  accomplished.  U.S. 
citizens  were  protected  and  evacuated. 
The  opposing  forces  were  neutralized. 
The  situation  stabilized  with  no  addi- 
tional Cuban  intervention.  U.S.  students 
have  returned  to  resume  their  studies  at 
the  medical  school  and  tourism  is  stead- 
ily increasing.  And,  most  importantly, 
a lawful,  democratic  government  has 
been  restored.” 

— Story  by  JOl  William  Berry. 

Staff  Sgt.  Robert  C.  Bernal  and  Sgt. 
Chris  Grey,  MCAS  Cherry  Point, 
N.C.;  Lt.  John  Dawson  and  Lt.j.g. 
John  M.  Pratt,  USS  Guam;  JOC 
(SW)  Gary  Miller  and  J02  Wes 
Pederson,  Fit  A VComLant ; J02 
Steve  Dow,  CinCLant;  and  Michael 
Leahy  contributed  to  this  article. 


Mike  Leahy,  whose  paintings  captured  the  es- 
sence of  Urgent  Fury,  is  a retired  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  lieutenant  colonel  with  30-1/2  years  of 
combined  active  and  reserve  duty.  He  began  his 
military  career  as  a mortarman,  advancing  to  ser- 
geant before  becoming  a naval  aviator.  He  accum- 
ulated 3,000  flight  hours  as  a helicopter  pilot.  His 
final  tour  as  a pilot  was  from  1959  through  1962 
with  HMX-1,  flying  Presidents  Eisenhower  and 
Kennedy.  Leahy  was  recalled  to  active  duty  as  a 
major  in  1967  and  served  for  25  months  as  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Marine  Corps  combat  art  pro- 
gram. Leahy,  who  traveled  to  Grenada  shortly 
after  the  rescue  mission  to  do  research  for  the 
paintings  reproduced  on  these  pages,  is  deputy  leg- 
islative and  public  affairs  officer  for  the  Naval  Air 
Systems  Command.  Leahy’s  work  also  appeared 
in  the  February  1983  issue  of  All  Hands. 
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Up  Front  With  The 

Combat  Camera 

Team 

By  JOl(SS)  Peter  D.  Sundberg,  FltAVComLant 

I had  worn  the  same  uniform  for 
three  days.  I had  weathered  heat  and 
tropical  rainfall  which  had  turned  my 
combat  boots  from  dust  to  mud  and 
back  again.  There  was  no  resemblance 
between  me  and  the  sailors  you  see  on 
posters. 

Yet  I felt  more  of  a sense  of  that 
sometimes  overused,  often  misunder- 
stood, term  pride  and  professionalism 
than  if  I had  been  wearing  dress  blues. 
As  one  of  a seven-member  combat  cam- 
era team,  I was  documenting  one  of  the 
largest  full-scale  military  combat  oper- 
ations in  recent  years:  the  invasion  of  the 
West  Indian  isle  of  Grenada. 

Shortly  after  arrival  on  Grenada,  my 
reaction  was  one  of  surprise  and  plea- 
sure at  the  positive  way  the  American 
troops  were  received  by  the  island  resi- 
dents. It  was  unexpected,  especially  for 
those  of  us  who  had  seen  American  cas- 
ualties medevaced  to  USS  Guam  (LPH 
9)  during  the  initial  assault. 

None  of  us  had  known  what  to  expect 
when  we  were  flown  out  of  Norfolk  to 
Guam  three  days  earlier.  We  were  told 
that  the  media  would  not  be  allowed  on 
the  island  until  conditions  were  deemed 
safe  for  civilians.  Therefore,  we  would 
supply  still  and  motion  picture  coverage 
of  the  operation. 

Hours  before  the  landing,  the  Marines 
were  understandably  quiet  as  they 

An  exhausted  soldier  grabs  a moment’s  rest. 
Photo  by  JOC(S  W)  Gary  Miller,  Fit  A V- 
ComLant. 
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checked  and  rechecked  rucksacks.  Small 
arms,  M-16s  and  other  assorted  wea- 
pons littered  Guam's  berthing 
compartments — temporary  home  for 
the  Beirut-bound  Marines.  The  young 
men  of  the  amphibious  unit  knew  that 
they  would  receive  their  baptism  under 
fire  before  they  ever  arrived  in  Lebanon. 

“Have  you  got  all  your  gear  squared 
away?”  asked  Sergeant  Jon  East. 

What  little  gear  I had  was  ready. 
There  wasn’t  much — my  cameras,  film, 
weapons,  flak  jacket,  helmet.  I just 
hoped  I’d  be  able  to  move  fast  enough 
with  that  load. 

Then  East  asked  if  we  had  written  our 
last  letter  home. 

It  was  a sobering  thought.  I knew  we 
would  be  going  into  combat  soon,  but 
the  seriousness  of  the  possible  conse- 
quences hadn’t  quite  hit  me.  Maybe  1 
was  just  distracted  by  the  John  Wayne 
movie  playing  on  the  ship’s  television 
system — “The  Sands  of  Iwo  Jima.”  The 
“Duke”  made  war  look  easy.  In  any 
event,  I’d  soon  know  how  my  island 
would  compare  with  his. 


We  made  a helicopter  air  assault  ear- 
ly the  morning  of  Oct.  25.  My  team 
went  into  the  island’s  commercial  air- 
port at  Pearls.  We  met  only  light  resist- 
ance, and  we  captured  three  Grenadians 
who  seemed  genuinely  happy  to  see  us. 
They  definitely  were  not  content  with 
the  conditions  on  the  island  nor  with  the 
Cuban  influence  which  they  said  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  oppressive. 

We  found  their  attitude  to  be  the 
norm  rather  than  the  exception  as  we 
met  more  and  more  Grenadians  during 
our  sweep  of  the  island. 

Upon  arrival  in  St.  George’s,  the  cap- 
ital city,  we  were  met  by  young  men  who 
wanted  to  be  armed  so  they  could  join 
us  in  routing  the  Cubans  and  the  local 
PRA  (People’s  Revolutionary  Army), 
and  by  young  women  and  children  who 
offered  fruit  and  soft  drinks.  One  young 
boy  asked  if  I had  room  for  him  in  my 
camera  bag;  a cafe  owner  offered  me  a 
cold  beer  (which  1 wanted  to  accept),  but 
I settled  for  a coke. 

After  the  securing  of  Grenada  and  the 
arrival  of  troops  from  the  Eastern 


Caribbean  Defense  Force,  we  were  told 
that  we  were  to  make  one  more  as- 
sault— this  time  against  the  island  of 
Carriacou,  just  north  of  Grenada  and 
thought  to  be  a Cuban  stronghold. 

The  only  resistance  we  encountered 
on  Carriacou  was  one  elderly,  slightly 
intoxicated  man  who  minced  no  words 
in  explaining  his  displeasure  at  having 
Americans  on  his  island. 

Some  of  us  felt  a sense  of  embarrass- 
ment because  of  the  man’s  tirade  against 
us,  but  East  eased  our  minds  and  put 
our  presence  in  the  West  Indies  into  per- 
spective. 

“Hey  you  guys,  this  is  only  one  of  the 
reasons  we’re  here,”  he  said.  “So  peo- 
ple like  him  can  say  anything  they  want 
without  worrying  about  what’s  going  to 
happen  to  them  later.” 

The  momentary  embarrassment  left 
us.  The  pride  deepened. 

Driving  through  St.  George’s,  a member  of  the 
22nd  MA  U has  just  quenched  his  thirst, 
thanks  to  a Grenadian  civilian  who  handed 
him  a coke.  Photo  by  JOl(SS)  Peter  D. 
Sundberg,  FltA  VComLant. 
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Esprit  de  Corps 
At  Roosevelt  Roads 

By  JOl  Brenda  Starkey,  NavSta  Roosevelt  Roads 


While  many  Americans  were  waking 
up  last  Oct.  25  to  news  reports  that  U.S. 
troops  had  landed  on  Grenada,  Roose- 
velt Roads  Naval  Station,  Ceiba,  P.R., 
had  already  swung  into  action  in  sup- 
port of  Urgent  Fury. 

On  Oct.  24,  what  Chief  Warrant 
Officer  Tommie  Fudge  of  the  Aircraft 
Intermediate*  Maintenance  Department 
called  “the  largest  gaggle  of  C-130s 
amassed  at  the  same  time  since  Da 
Nang,”  arrived.  Air  operations,  fuels  di- 
vision and  other  aviation  support  peo- 
ple, many  working  24  hours  on  and  24 
hours  off  through  the  operation,  serv- 
iced the  aircraft. 

With  so  many  planes  in  the  air,  air 
traffic  controllers  had  their  hands  full. 
They  worked  with  a Federal  Aviation 
Administration  representative  to  devise 
a “canned  route.”  According  to  Chief 
Air  Traffic  Controlman  Dave  Johnson, 
the  canned  route  eliminated  the  pilots’ 


need  to  file  a flight  plan  for  each  shut- 
tle between  Grenada,  Barbados  and 
Roosevelt  Roads.  Even  so,  air  traffic 
controllers  worked  eight  hours  on,  eight 
hours  off  until  Nov.  10. 

On  the  ground,  the  transient  line  crew 
had  its  own  problems  finding  parking 
places  for  all  the  aircraft. 

“It  was  hectic,”  Johnson  recalled. 
“Several  times  we  couldn’t  have  parked 
another  aircraft.” 

Meanwhile,  the  people  in  unaccompa- 
nied personnel  housing  searched  out  all 
available  berthing  for  the  influx  of 
people. 

Shortly  after  Urgent  Fury  began,  the 
naval  hospital  was  advised  to  prepare  to 
receive  casualties,  and  a medical  mobile 
augmentation  readiness  team  flew  in 
from  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  to  assist. 

Casualties  arrived  in  camouflaged 
C-130s.  Waiting  medical  teams  quickly 
examined  the  injured  in  the  planes  be- 


fore releasing  them  to  the  hospital. 

“It  was  probably  one  of  the  hardest 
things  I’ve  done  in  my  nursing  career,” 
said  Lt.  Linda  Kuhn,  a nurse.  “We’d  be 
told  a plane  was  coming,  but  sometimes 
it  couldn’t  take  off  when  it  was  sup- 
posed to,  and  we’d  wait  for  a long 
time.” 

Receiving  patients  wasn’t  the  only 
problem — others  had  to  be  flown  to  the 
mainland. 

“Mobilizing  14-20  patients  at  one 
time  for  a medevac  was  also  very 
difficult,”  Kuhn  said. 

During  this  time,  Fleet  Composite 
Squadron  Eight  transported  two  casu- 
alties to  the  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital  in  San  Juan. 

“When  1 got  orders  to  Roosevelt 
Roads,  the  last  thing  I thought  I’d  be 
doing  was  taking  care  of  combat  casu- 
alties,” said  Lt.  Debra  Gillespie,  a 
medical-surgical  ward  nurse.  “Every- 
body worked  overtime — 12  hour  shifts 
on  a good  day.” 

“At  first  I was  uneasy,”  she  added. 
“It  was  depressing  seeing  how  badly 
some  of  the  people  were  hurt.  But  none 
of  them  said  ‘Why  me?’  Most  of  the  pa- 
tients had  a good  attitude.” 

At  one  point  during  Urgent  Fury,  sur- 
gery went  on  for  23  hours  straight,  ac- 
cording to  Hospital  Corpsman  Third 
Class  Margaret  Duggan. 

“Thank  goodness  for  the  Bethesda 
team,”  she  said.  “They  really  helped.” 

The  chaplains  concentrated  on  visit- 
ing the  wounded.  Chaplain  Bob  Burt’s 

Litter  bearers  load  a casualty  into  an  ambu- 
lance at  Roosevelt  Roads  hangar  200.  Photo 
by  PHI  Charlene  Marshall,  NavSta  Roosevelt 
Roads,  P.R. 
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first  visit  was  to  a soldier  missing  an 
arm,  and  the  chaplain  was  worried 
about  how  the  soldier  would  react.  But 
Burt  soon  discovered  that  Rangers  are 
tough. 

“They  knew  the  risks  they’d  be  tak- 
ing when  they  got  into  the  elite  units,” 
he  said.  “And  they  took  their  own  loss- 
es well.” 

Father  J.N.  Nacauili,  a Catholic 
chaplain  who  was  also  involved  with 
breaking  news  of  casualties  in  Beirut  to 
local  families,  said  the  ordeal  was  “a 
nightmare — my  heart  was  torn  apart.” 

Other  people  aided  in  the  hospital  and 
visited  the  wounded.  The  station  USO, 
wives  clubs,  Navy  Relief  and  others 
provided  cookies,  flowers,  shaving  kits 
and  newspapers  for  the  patients.  One 
corpsman  noted  that  volunteers  kept 
bringing  in  food  for  the  hospital  staff. 

Naval  station  Marines  provided  extra 


security  details,  carried  litters  and  do- 
nated blood.  They  also  hosted  soldiers 
passing  through  Roosevelt  Roads. 

“We  treated  the  soldiers  as  though 
they  were  Marines,”  said  Major  Philip 
T.  Hamilton,  Marine  Barracks  executive 
officer.  “We  took  care  of  them.” 

The  dental  clinic  staff  and  local  Sea- 
bees  also  carried  stretchers.  Some  Sea- 
bees  used  their  building  skills  to 
construct  sawhorses  to  serve  as  litter 
supports.  Seabees  also  assisted  in  secu- 
rity patrols  and  stood  watches. 

On  the  day  after  the  landing,  AIMD 
sent  extra  people  to  assist  the  transient 
line  crew,  which  was  having  a tough 
time  keeping  up  with  all  the  C-130s, 
C-141s,  airborne  early  warning,  control 
and  surveillance  aircraft,  gunships  and 
KC-lOs  flying  in. 

During  the  operation,  the  fuels  divi- 
sion pumped  2.5  million  gallons  of  jet 


fuel  into  more  than  600  aircraft. 

“In  my  17  years  of  service,  I’ve  never 
encountered  a group  with  such  an  en- 
thusiastic attitude,”  said  Lieutenant 
Commander  Robert  L.  Foster,  fuels 
officer,  of  his  staff. 

“There  is  no  difference  in  the  way  we 
fuel  a plane  for  a training  exercise  or  for 
an  emergency  like  Urgent  Fury,”  he 
said.  “But  there  is  a difference  in  the  es- 
prit de  corps.  The  fuels  division  people 
saw,  for  the  first  time,  how  important 
they  really  are.” 

Aviation  Boatswain’s  Mate  Airman 
Sandy  Auringer  shared  her  division 
officer’s  sentiments.  “Before  the  oper- 
ation, I didn’t  feel  needed,”  she  said. 
“But  now  I know  I’m  needed.” 

Johnson  summed  it  up:  “Before  Ur- 
gent Fury,  most  of  the  junior  people 
didn’t  know  why  the  military  was  here. 
Now  they’ve  got  the  picture.” 


Front -Row  Seat 

By  Senior  Airman  Andrew  Knef,  Military  Airlift  Command 


The  Military  Airlift  Command’s  mis- 
sion commander  in  Grenada  had  a 
front-row  seat  for  the  rescue  operation, 
but  found  the  welcoming  committee  in 
nasty  spirits. 

“They  knew  we  were  coming,”  said 
Major  General  William  J.  Mall  Jr.,  who 
arrived  in  an  MC-130  from  the  1st  Spe- 
cial Operations  Wing,  Hurlburt  Field, 
Fla.  He  was  with  the  first  plane-load  of 
Army  Rangers  to  parachute  into  Grena- 
da and  into  a stream  of  23mm  anti- 
aircraft fire.  General  Mall,  commander 
of  the  23rd  Air  Force,  Scott  AFB,  111., 
said  the  enemy  first  illuminated  the  air- 
craft with  a searchlight.  When  half  the 
Rangers  had  exited  the  aircraft,  he 
recalled,  the  Cuban  “ construction 
workers  ” opened  fire. 

“As  soon  as  the  last  paratrooper  was 
out  the  door,  the  pilot  put  the  aircraft 
in  a dive  and  executed  a maximum  per- 
formance turn  back  toward  the  ocean,” 
said  General  Mall,  who  directed  the  un- 


folding mission  from  his  command  po- 
sition. “The  pilot  undoubtedly  saved  the 
aircraft,”  he  added. 

The  anti-aircraft  fire  was  far  more  in- 
tense than  anyone  had  anticipated.  Fly- 
ing at  500  feet  and  120  knots  to  complete 
the  airdrop,  the  C-130s  were  very  vul- 
nerable. Heavy  ground  fire  forced  the 
crews  of  two  C-130s  following  the  first 
aircraft  to  abort  their  airdrops.  The 
C-130s  suffered  minor  damage. 

At  that  moment,  help  arrived  in  the 
formidable  firepower  of  AC- 130  Spectre 
gunships,  orbiting  at  a higher  altitude. 

General  Mall  praised  the  efforts  of 
MAC’S  special  operation  forces  who, 
along  with  the  Marines,  spearheaded  the 
Grenada  operation. 

“This  was  a very  complex  mission,” 
he  said.  “We  had  a short  period  of  time 
to  plan  and  had  to  continue  to  modify 
our  plan  right  up  to  the  orbit  point.  I 
believe  our  flight  crews  made  the 
difference.” 


Crews  from  Hurlburt  and  Pope  AFB, 
N.C.,  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
adapt  to  the  changing  combat  scenario 
as  they  approached  Grenada  for  the  first 
time  with  the  initial  force  of  Rangers. 

Because  the  Point  Salines  airfield  was 
blocked  with  wire,  blockades  and  vehi- 
cles, the  aircraft  went  into  an  airdrop 
mode  until  the  field  was  cleared.  Even 
though  the  Rangers  were  released  over 
a confining  drop  zone,  only  one  troop- 
er of  the  hundreds  who  jumped  landed 
in  the  water. 

“This  was  a very  good  airdrop — one 
of  the  best  I’ve  seen  MAC  do,”  he  said. 
“And  remember,  this  was  performed 
partially  at  night,  in  poor  weather  and 
under  combat  conditions,”  General 
Mall  said. 

Further  complicating  the  mission  was 
the  need  to  coordinate  MAC  aircraft 
launching  from  various  points  around 
the  nation  with  the  other  services  in- 
volved in  the  operation.  The  general’s 
own  airplane  flew  all  night  from  a 
departure  point  in  the  Southwest  Unit- 
ed States  to  deliver  its  cargo  of  Rangers. 

General  Mall  said  he  felt  the  consoli- 
dation of  Air  Force  special  operations 
forces  under  MAC  helped  establish  clear 
lines  of  communication  and  command. 
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Why  It  Had 
To  Happen 


This  article  is  based  on  interviews  with 
senior  officials  familiar  with  the  se- 
quence of  events  that  led  to  the  planning 
and  execution  of  Urgent  Fury. 

* * * 

The  last  week  of  October  1983  was 
one  most  Americans  will  not  soon  for- 
get. It  started  with  the  tragic  bombing 
of  the  Marine  headquarters  in  Beirut. 
Two  days  later,  U.S.  armed  forces  land- 
ed in  Grenada. 

Grenada?  Many  Americans  had  to 
look  on  a map  to  find  the  small  Carib- 
bean island,  which  is  off  the  coast  of 
Venezuela.  Although  recent  news  stories 
told  of  severe  internal  conflict  on  Grena- 
da, few  people  suspected  the  major  role 
to  be  played  by  the  United  States.  Oper- 
ation plans  were  rapidly  drawn  up  and 
U.S.  military  forces  prepared  immedi- 
ately to  carry  them  out  when  directed  by 
the  President. 

Why  would  the  U.S.  send  combat 
troops  to  Grenada?  Americans  asked. 
Indeed,  most  of  the  world  asked  the 
same  question. 

What  could  be  so  important  about  the 
former  British  colony?  Its  history  didn’t 
indicate  anything  seriously  threatening 
the  security  of  a major  power  such  as 
the  United  States.  Grenada  attained  in- 
dependence in  1974.  Maurice  Bishop 
overthrew  the  repressive  government  of 
Sir  Eric  Gairy  in  a bloodless  coup  in 
1979.  Bishop’s  New  Jewel  Movement 
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promised  early  elections  and  respect  for 
human  rights,  but  the  new  government 
suspended  the  country’s  constitution 
and  soon  copied  Cuba’s  model  of  “rev- 
olutionary democracy.” 

Even  under  Marxism,  what  threat 
could  a tiny  Caribbean  island  hold?  The 
tourists’  paradise  was  known  primarily 
for  supplying  a third  of  the  world’s 
nutmeg. 

However,  the  United  States  was  all 
too  aware  that  the  Cubans  were  build- 
ing a major  airport  in  Grenada.  Suppos- 
edly, it  was  being  constructed  to  boost 
the  island’s  tourism.  President  Reagan 
pointed  out  that  the  airport  also  could 
be  used  as  a stopover  point  for  Soviet 
bombers  and  other  warplanes. 

So,  when  Eastern  Caribbean  nations 
and  the  United  States  joined  forces  and 
landed  in  Grenada  last  Oct.  25,  many 
countries  around  the  world  accused  the 
United  States  of  invading  the  island  to 
overthrow  a government  it  didn’t  like. 
They  were  far  from  the  truth. 

Urgent  Fury  was  a rescue  opera- 
tion— the  United  States  went  into 
Grenada  primarily  to  rescue  800-1,000 
U.S.  citizens,  mostly  students.  The  Unit- 
ed States  was  also  responding  to  a plea 
from  Eastern  Caribbean  nations  to  help 
restore  law  and  order  on  the  island. 

October  was  probably  one  of  the  most 
tumultuous  months  in  Grenadian  histo- 
ry. Bishop’s  regime  had  been  faltering. 
Deputy  Bernard  Coard  demanded  the 
government  move  more  quickly  to  so- 
cialize the  economy;  Bishop  considered 
elections.  At  about  midnight  on  Oct.  13, 
Bishop  was  placed  under  house  arrest 
and  Coard  took  control  of  the  govern- 
ment. Several  cabinet  members  soon 
resigned. 

But  Coard  had  underestimated  Bish- 
op’s popularity  and  the  house  arrest  was 
short-lived.  On  Oct.  19,  thousands  of 
Bishop’s  supporters  freed  him.  The 
crowd  proceeded  downtown  to  Fort  Ru- 
pert, where  the  police  headquarters  was 
located.  Bishop  went  to  the  fort  to  free 
one  of  his  ministers  who  was  being  held 
there,  but  troops  loyal  to  Coard’s  Cen- 
tral Committee  surrounded  him  and  the 
ministers  with  him,  separated  them  from 
the  crowd  and  marched  them  into  the 
fort.  Bishop  and  his  loyal  ministers  were 


executed.  Education  Minister  Jacqueline 
Creft  was  reportedly  beaten  to  death.  At 
least  18  people,  including  women  and 
children,  were  killed  when  troops 
opened  fire  on  the  crowd  outside  the 
fort;  regional  wire  services  reported  50 
casualties  from  the  firing. 

Also  on  Oct.  19,  the  airport  and  shops 
were  closed.  Radio  Free  Grenada,  the 


A member  of  the  82  nd  Airborne  Division 
stands  guard  at  Point  Salines  airfield  while 
students  board  a C-141  transport.  Photo  by 
JOCfS  W)  Gary  Miller,  Fit  A VComLant. 
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only  source  of  news  from  the  island, 
went  off  the  air.  When  it  started  broad- 
casting again  later  in  the  day,  it  an- 
nounced the  deaths  of  Bishop  and  his 
ministers,  formation  of  a Revolutionary 
Military  Council  headed  by  General 
Hudson  Austin,  and  a 24-hour,  shoot- 
on-sight  curfew  that  was  to  last  until  the 
morning  of  Oct.  24. 

In  the  United  States,  senior  govern- 
ment officials  met  in  Washington,  D.C., 
to  discuss  the  situation  and  to  determine 
its  implications  for  the  United  States. 
Many  officials  feared  American  citizens 
in  Grenada  would  be  harmed  or  taken 
hostage.  As  a precautionary  measure, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  approved  an 
order  which  turned  the  USS  Indepen- 
dence (CV  62)  carrier  task  group  and  a 
Marine  amphibious  ready  group  south. 
They  had  been  on  their  way  to  the 
Mediterranean  to  relieve  other  units  in 
or  off  the  coast  of  Lebanon. 

The  following  day,  Oct.  20,  Barbados 
Prime  Minister  Tom  Adams  expressed 
his  horror  at  the  “brutal  and  vicious 
murders”  in  Grenada.  Many  Eastern 
Caribbean  countries  broke  relations 


with  Grenada  and  refused  to  recognize 
the  new  government. 

St.  Lucia  Prime  Minister  Sir  John 
Compton  said,  “Coard’s  regime  will  try 
to  push  the  Caribbean  Community  into 
the  communist  camp,”  and  vowed  his 
government  and  others  would  fight  any 
such  efforts. 

An  emergency  meeting  of  the  Organ- 
ization of  Eastern  Caribbean  States  was 
scheduled  for  Oct.  20. 

At  the  meeting,  the  OECS  nations — 
St.  Vincent  and  the  Grenadines,  St.  Lu- 
cia, Dominica,  Antigua  and  Barbuda, 
St.  Kitts/Nevis  and  Montserrat,  along 
with  Barbados  and  Jamaica — 
unanimously  agreed  to  intervene  by 
force  in  Grenada  if  the  United  States 
would  assist.  A provision  in  the  OECS 
charter,  which  is  consistent  with  Unit- 
ed Nations  and  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  charters,  gave  the  OECS 
nations  a legal  right  to  take  necessary 
measures  to  defend  the  region  and  to  en- 
sure peace  and  stability.  The  nations 
were  free  to  call  upon  other  concerned 
countries,  including  the  United  States, 
for  assistance  in  the  effort. 


Meanwhile,  in  Grenada  the  curfew 
was  lifted  for  four  hours  to  allow  peo- 
ple to  purchase  food.  Riots  and  looting 
broke  out.  The  ruling  military  council 
later  denied  the  disorder,  saying  that 
people  had  lined  up  orderly  outside 
shops,  youths  were  seen  playing  foot- 
ball, and  tourists  were  at  the  beach. 

The  OECS  request  for  assistance  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States  Friday  even- 
ing, Oct.  21,  and  started  a flurry  of 
activity.  Senior  officials  met  to  consider 
the  request,  and  at  4 a.m.  Saturday, 
Oct.  22,  a team  assembled  to  determine 
military  requirements  for  the  operation. 
At  9 a.m.,  the  Pentagon  was  directed  to 
formulate  a plan  to  land  U.S.  and  allied 
Caribbean  military  forces  on  Grenada, 
and  Admiral  Wesley  L.  McDonald, 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Atlan- 
tic Command,  was  tasked  with  the  job. 

Secrecy  was  of  paramount  concern. 
The  Pentagon  and  other  government 
offices  continued  their  normal  routines. 
President  Reagan  played  golf  in  Augus- 
ta, Ga.,  as  scheduled. 

And  then  very  early  Sunday  morning, 
the  truck  bomb  destroyed  the  Marine 
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headquarters  in  Lebanon.  The  President 
returned  to  Washington.  Reporters 
mobbed  Pentagon,  State  Department 
and  White  House  media  relations  peo- 
ple. Urgent  Fury  preparations  continued 
despite  the  Lebanon  disaster. 

Adm.  McDonald  flew  to  Washington 
Sunday  to  review  his  plans  with  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  By  Monday,  they 
agreed  on  the  basic  outlines  of  the  oper- 
ation. Early  that  evening,  President 
Reagan  decided  to  go  ahead  with  the 
plans. 

Also  on  Monday,  Prime  Minister 
Adams  told  the  U.S.  ambassador  to 
Barbados  that  Sir  Paul  Scoon,  gover- 
nor-general of  Grenada,  had  sent  an  ap- 
peal for  OECS  action  to  restore  order. 
Governor-General  Scoon,  who  was  be- 
ing held  in  house  arrest  in  Grenada,  was 
at  the  time  the  only  government  leader 
many  OECS  states  would  recognize  on 
the  island. 

Shortly  after  5 a.m.  Tuesday,  Oct.  25, 
Urgent  Fury  went  into  action. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  de- 
nounced what  they  called  an  invasion  of 
a sovereign  country.  The  Grenadian  am- 


Students hurried  off  helicopters  at  Point  Sa- 
lines airfield  (left)  show  their  happiness  at  be- 
ing rescued  (right)  as  they  await  arrival  of  the 
C-14Is  that  will  take  them  back  to  the  United 
States.  Photos  by  JOC(SW)  Gary  Miller, 

Fit  A VComLant. 


bassador  to  the  United  Nations  com- 
plained vehemently  to  the  world  body, 
demanding  that  the  United  States  and 
its  Eastern  Caribbean  allies  withdraw 
from  the  island  immediately.  Even  U.S. 
friends  around  the  world  condemned  the 
action. 

But  with  open  arms  and  smiles,  the 
Grenadians  welcomed  the  peacekeeping 


Russian  trucks  in  a motor  pool  at  Frequente. 
Photo  by  Mike  Leahy. 


force  “invaders.”  They  led  U.S.  troops 
to  hidden  arms  caches.  They  thanked 
the  Americans  for  coming. 

Documents  and  military  equipment 
captured  on  Grenada  proved  many  of 
the  U.S.  government’s  suspicions. 
Secret  Cuban  military  fortifications, 
arms  caches  and  military  communica- 
tions facilities  were  discovered.  Before 
collapsing,  the  Marxist  government  of 
Grenada  had  signed  secret  treaties  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  Cuba  and  North  Ko- 
rea for  free  arms  and  military  equipment 
worth  more  than  $37  million.  Artillery, 
anti-aircraft  weapons,  armored  person- 
nel carriers,  small  arms  and  ammunition 
were  to  be  furnished  to  Grenada 
through  the  treaties. 

As  President  Reagan  had  said,  the 
peaceful  spice  island  was  being  turned 
from  a tourist  paradise  into  a “Soviet  - 
Cuban  colony  being  readied  as  a major 
military  bastion  to  export  terrorism  and 
undermine  democracy.” 

—Story  by  JOl  William  Berry 
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Above:  110-pound  bags  of  black  powder 
must  be  manually  removed  from  the 
canisters.  Top:  Sailors  wait  for  the  order 
to  load  a projectile.  Right:  GM2  Bob 
Brooks  (right)  and  GMCS  Don  Davis 
guide  a projectile  across  an  oiled  deck. 


By  PH2  Paul  Soutar, 
Seventh  Fleet,  Subic  Bay,  R.P. 


Nowhere  in  the  world  is  the  roar  of  big 
guns  heard  like  it  is  aboard  USS  New  Jer- 
sey (BB  62),  the  world’s  only  active-duty 
battleship.  Its  mammoth  barrels,  from  three 
turrets — two  forward  and  one  aft — belch 
fire  and  smoke  every  time  the  battlewagon 
hurls  one  of  its  huge  projectiles,  each  the 
weight  of  a compact  car. 

Each  turret  housing  extends  six  decks 
below  its  mount,  to  the  bowels  of  the  bat- 
tleship. A team  of  approximately  77  men 
performs  like  a finely  tuned  watch,  with 
all  facets  of  firing  the  big  guns  honed  to 


Jersey’s 

Guns 


resemble  the  meshing  of  delicate  gears: 
powder  bags  must  be  manually  carried 
from  their  canisters  in  the  magazines  to 
the  hoists;  shells  must  be  slid  over  greased 
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decks  to  the  shell  hoists;  and  both  shells 
and  powder  must  be  hoisted  six  decks  to 
the  mounts  topside.  Ether — used  to  make 
the  black  powder  more  volatile — per- 
meates the  projectile  and  powder  maga- 
zines’ atmosphere. 

Safety,  of  course,  becomes  second  na- 
ture— matches,  lighters  or  metal  objects 
able  to  spark  and  cause  a conflagration  are 
not  permitted.  The  sailors  manning  the 
mounts  realize  the  danger,  however,  and 
do  not  have  to  be  told. 

After  firing  the  guns  comes  the  equally 
demanding  task  of  cleaning  them.  Unlike 
a 45-caliber  sidearm.  New  Jersey's  16- 
inch  mounts  cannot  be  “field  stripped” 
for  cleaning  ease.  Since  the  ship  bristles 
with  nine  guns,  gunner’s  mates  assigned 


I 


Left:  FTG3  Gary  Daniels  pulls  the  trigger  that  fires  New  Jersey ’s  16-inch  guns.  Below: 
Two  guns  from  separate  turrets  fire  in  unison.  Bottom  left /right:  GMCS  Don  Davis,  a 
veteran  of  three  New  Jersey  commissionings,  watches  through  the  periscope  for  the  fall 
of  shot.  Gunner’s  mates  lift  a bore  brush  to  the  muzzle  of  a 16  incher. 


cleaning  duties  will  often  spend  at  least  a 
day — if  not  longer— cleaning  them. 

The  barrels’  rifling  is  cleaned  with  a 
bore  brush  which  requires  two  men  to  lift. 
It  is  pulled  through  the  barrel  with  the 
same  capstan  used  to  load  the  projectiles 
onto  their  hoists  during  live-fire  evolu- 
tions. Inside  the  turrets,  breech  fittings 
must  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  lubricated  and 
checked  to  ensure  everything  is  still  within 
tolerance  after  the  weapons  have  been 
fired. 

At  the  delivery  end  of  the  barrels,  soot 
and  flash  burns  from  the  hundreds  of 
pounds  of  black  powder  used  to  hurl  the 


projectiles  to  their  targets  are  scraped  off, 
and  the  metal  is  preserved  and  repainted. 

Indeed — from  start  to  finish — firing  New 
Jersey's  16-inchers  is  unlike  any  other 
gunfire  evolution  in  the  world.  All  in- 
volved— the  gunner’s  mates  and  members 
of  the  ship's  deck  force — must  function 
as  a closely  knit  team.  Esprit  de  corps  is 
vital — without  it  the  roar  of  the  big  guns 
would  never  be  heard,  and  there  would  be 
nothing  but  silence  about  the  decks. □ 
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NAS  Fallon 


Looking  Beyond 
The  Ridge 


The  standard  line  among  Sea  and  Air 
Rescue  members  at  Naval  Air  Station, 
Fallon,  Nev.,  is:  “They  must  be  just  over 
the  next  ridge.”  In  the  past  three  years, 
they  have  picked  their  way  through  the 
unforgiving  terrain  of  the  Sierra  Moun- 
tains, rescuing  112  people.  In  each  case, 
the  SAR  team  kept  looking  “just  over  the 
next  ridge.” 

An  airborne  cavalry  of  about  35  UH-1 
helicopter  pilots,  SAR  crewmen,  main- 
tenance people  and  hospital  corpsmen  who 
are  scattered  about  the  base  at  different 
commands,  the  team  can  be  assembled 
and  rescue-ready  in  minutes. 


By  PH2  David  B.  Loveall,  FltAVComPac 

According  to  the  senior  SAR  crewman. 
Senior  Chief  Aviation  Machinist’s  Mate 
William  “Red  Dogg”  Moss,  the  team 
boasts  an  on-station  rescue  time  of  just 
under  12  minutes  from  take-off  to  delivery 
of  a downed  aviator.  They  also  are  proud 
of  the  high  number  of  skiers,  tourists  and 
private  pilots  they  have  pulled  out  of  the 
Sierras. 

Although  the  team’s  primary  mission  is 
support  of  the  Fallon  bombing  range,  res- 
cuing civilians  is  also  a huge  responsibil- 
ity. 

“A  lot  needed  to  be  done  when  we  first 
got  here,”  Moss  said.  “It  seemed  people 


just  didn’t  give  a damn  about  SAR  so  we 
had  to  get  something  going.” 

Shortly  after  Lieutenant  Commander 
Norman  Hickes — the  SAR  commander — 
and  Moss  came  to  Fallon,  they  met  during 
their  off-duty  hours  with  some  of  the  area 
sheriffs,  airport  officials,  firemen  and  civil- 
SAR  operation  groups.  After  a discussion 


Whether  flying  in  bad  weather  over  the  moun- 
tainous areas  of  Nevada  or  rappelling  through 
the  trees  from  a helicopter,  search  and  rescue 
team  members  put  their  own  lives  on  the  line 
trying  to  save  the  lives  of  others. 
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on  how  to  handle  different  rescue  situa- 
tions in  the  hostile  weather  of  the  Sierra 
region,  they  designed  and  taught  rescue 
techniques  including  rappelling  with  search 
dogs  and  riding  a stokes  litter  stretcher 
while  hanging  100  feet  below  the  helo. 

According  to  Hickes,  the  training  has 
proved  invaluable. 

“We  now  work  with  about  20  counties 
in  our  area,”  he  said.  “I  attribute  the  ci- 
vilians’ skill  level  to  all  the  off-duty  train- 
ing and  step-by-step  evaluation  of  past 
rescues.” 

“People  out  there  were  soon  impressed 
with  what  we  were  doing,”  Moss  said. 
“We  were  putting  forth  a positive  image 
of  the  naval  service  and  of  today’s  military 
man.” 

“These  SAR  guys  are  the  greatest  thing 
to  happen  around  here  as  far  as  rescue 
goes,”  said  Tom  Rafferty,  a south  Lake 
Tahoe  SAR  volunteer.  “They've  given  us 
professional,  high  quality  training.” 

As  Fallon's  SAR  team's  notability 
spread  throughout  the  area,  its  reputation 

Right:  ADCS  William  Moss  steers  the  stokes 
litter  stretcher  in  the  wind  100  feet  below  the 
helicopter  during  a practice  cliff  rescue.  Below: 
Pilots  and  aircrewmen  are  a close-knit  group 
committed  to  helping  others. 


in  the  naval  community  was  also  height- 
ened. Last  year,  the  Navy  recognized  the 
team’s  achievements  with  commendation 
medals  for  the  rescue  of  a skier  who  had 
been  stranded  in  blizzard  conditions  for 
two  weeks. 

The  Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  an 
award  seldom  presented  in  peacetime,  was 
presented  to  Hickes  for  his  heroism  while 
making  connection  with  the  skier  in  rap- 
idly deteriorating  weather. 

In  the  Sierra  region,  where  most  rescues 
are  at  altitudes  above  8,000  feet,  weather 


poses  but  one  problem.  Because  of  the  air 
density  at  this  altitude,  a helicopter's 
weight-lifting  and  hovering  capabilities 
must  be  carefully  calculated. 

“We  never  really  know  what  we’re 
going  to  be  faced  with  on  a rescue.”  Hickes 
said.  “There  is  always  a certain  amount 
of  risk.  But  there  are  common  features  in 
each  type  of  rescue,  and  those  we  can 
plan.  It  minimizes  the  dangers.” 

The  SAR  team  is  close-knit,  with  each 
member  almost  eating,  drinking  and  liv- 
ing SAR.  Motivation  ranges  from  a desire 


Farewell  To  Red  Dogg 


to  help  one’s  fellow  man  to  having  the 
opportunity  to  work  at  the  elbows  of  to- 
day’s professional  flyers. 

“There  is  no  way  to  describe  the  feel- 
ings that  come  over  us  when  we’ve  ex- 
hausted all  our  rescue  resources  and  we 
can  call  NAS  Fallon  to  help  us  out,”  Raf- 
ferty said.  “There  are  a lot  of  people  who 
wouldn't  be  alive  today  if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  the  Navy  SAR  team.”n 

A DCS  William  Moss  (left)  gets  together  with 
HM3  Todd  Chitwood,  Lt.  Cmdr.  Norman 
Hickes  and  Lt.  Ken  Petty  for  a final 
photograph. 


In  one  comer  of  a small  playground 
high  in  the  Sierra  Mountains  were  three 
tables  covered  with  tablecloths  and  ca- 
tered with  steak.  On  one  side,  50  excited 
youngsters  jumped  up  and  down  holding 
a banner  that  read,  “Aloha  Red  Dogg.” 
One  hundred  feet  above  them.  Senior 
Chief  Aviation  Machinist’s  Mate  William 
“Red  Dogg"  Moss  hung  out  a side  door 
of  the  circling  orange  and  white  UH-1N 
Sea  and  Air  Rescue  helicopter.  “I’ll  be 
damned,”  said  the  senior  chief,  “what’s 
this — a party  for  me?” 

As  the  helo  landed,  1 1-year  old  Susan 
Kuhl,  a sixth-grader  at  Diamond  Valley 


Elementary  School  in  California,  gave  him 
a hug  and  a peck  on  the  cheek — a regular 
hero’s  welcome. 

“I'm  your  official  welcoming  to  your 
going-away  party,”  Kuhl  said  as  she  ner- 
vously giggled  and  fanned  the  skirt  of  her 
long  white  formal  dress. 

As  the  kids  cheered  and  began  to  chant 
“Red  Dogg,  Red  Dogg,”  the  man  who 
usually  had  an  answer  or  a joke  for  every- 
thing was  left  speechless. 

A member  of  the  SAR  team  at  NAS 
Fallon,  Nev.,  for  the  past  three  years.  Moss 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  training 
area  residents  in  mountain  rescue  tech- 


niques. The  training  program  helped  to 
improve  the  image  of  the  Navy  and  the 
SAR  team  at  NAS  Fallon. 

“We’re  not  heroes,”  Moss  said.  “We’re 
just  out  here  doing  a job  that  somebody 
has  to  do.” 

“Red  Dogg’s  real  special  to  us,”  said 
school  superintendent  Dick  Martin,  who 
heads  a dog  search-team  and  was  trained 
in  rappelling  by  the  Fallon  team.  “The 
demonstrations  he’s  put  on  at  the  school 
have  given  these  kids  a special  opportu- 
nity.” 

After  lunch  a group  of  kindergarten  stu- 
dents came  out  to  the  helo.  Red  Dogg  let 
them  take  turns  sitting  in  the  pilot’s  seat. 
According  to  teacher  Judy  Learn,  NAS 
Fallon  SAR  has  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  school  environment. 

“This  provides  the  students  with  a good 
understanding  and  builds  a good  relation- 
ship with  the  Navy.” 

As  Red  Dogg  was  presented  his  going- 
away  banner,  which  he  promptly  added  to 
an  assortment  of  mementos  he’d  received 
at  earlier  stops,  he  posed  for  a few  more 
pictures  before  flying  off  to  his  new  duty 
station  on  Guam. 

“Red  Dogg  and  the  rest  of  the  Navy 
SAR  people  are  the  most  professional  peo- 
ple I’ve  ever  met,”  Alpine  County  Sheriff 
Larry  Kuhl  said.  “Red  Dogg  has  served 
in  the  highest  tradition  of  naval  SAR,  and 
besides,  he’s  a good  friend.” 

Lt.  Cmdr.  Norman  Hickes  (right)  and  ADCS 
Moss  at  a going-away  luncheon  in  their  honor. 
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And  touch  someone  it  has — for  decades!  When  USS  Inchon  (LPH  12)  left  Ports- 
mouth, England,  recently  bound  for  home  shores  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  it  carried  an  unusual 
piece  of  cargo.  Just  prior  to  Inchon's  weighing  anchor.  Portsmouth's  Lord  Mayor 
Kitchener  presented  the  ship’s  CO,  Capt.  Noel  L.  Ruppert,  a traditional  red  telephone 
kiosk  and  an  accompanying  scroll  for  delivery  to  the  sister  city  of — what  else? — 
Portsmouth,  Va.!  The  scroll  read,  in  part,  “To  the  city  of  Portsmouth.  Va..  to  com- 
memorate the  sister  city’s  link  established  between  the  cities  in  1982.” 

In  return,  Ruppert  presented  a picture  of  the  Portsmouth  (Virginia,  that  is)  waterfront 
on  behalf  of  its  Mayor  Johanson. 

Just  before  the  kiosk  was  disconnected  and  hoisted  aboard  Inchon,  Lord  Mayor 
Kitchener  used  it  to  telephone  Mayor  Johanson  in  Virginia  to  exchange  greetings. 

The  sister  city  program  was  initiated  in  1956  by  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
and  has  been  continued  by  succeeding  presidents. 


Send  John  Home 

Rarely  if  ever  is  a sailor  so  respected 
and  admired  that  the  crew  bands  together 
and  sends  him  home  for  a well-deserved 
vacation.  But,  then  again,  it’s  not  often 
that  a ship  has  a sailor  the  caliber  of  Mess 
Management  Specialist  First  Class  John 
Baker.  USS  Duluth  (LPD  6)  is  so  blessed 
and  the  crew  knows  it. 

Just  before  Duluth  pulled  into  Pearl 
Harbor  to  end  a seven-month  deployment, 
an  awards  ceremony  was  held  aboard  the 
ship  to  honor  the  mess  management  spe- 
cialist who  was  recognized  by  two  com- 
mands and  an  entire  crew  for  his  outstand- 
ing work  in  Duluth's  galley. 

Captain  Peter  Hedley,  Duluth's  com- 
manding officer,  awarded  Baker  the  Navy 
Achievement  Medal  for  his  support  of 
Marines  ashore  during  Duluth's  various 
exercises  throughout  the  deployment. 

Baker  and  his  team  of  galley  workers 
routinely  provided  baked  goods  and  fresh 
fruit  to  Marines  serving  under  the  ex- 
tremely arduous  conditions.  Baker’s  ef- 
forts were  also  recognized  in  a letter  of 
commendation  from  the  commanding 
officer  of  troops  embarked  aboard  Duluth. 

Duluth  crewmen  are  noted  for  their  gen- 
erosity, having  collected  more  than  400 
percent  of  their  goal  for  the  1983  Com- 
bined Federal  Campaign  with  collections 
in  cash  and  pledges  of  more  than  $28,000. 

So,  being  the  generous  sailors  that  they 
are,  Duluth's  crew  showed  its  admiration 
for  Baker  in  a slightly  different  fashion. 
A collection  to  “send  John  home”  was 
initiated  to  buy  a ticket  so  that  Baker  could 
fly  from  Hawaii  to  Duluth's  home  port  in 
San  Diego  where  his  wife  and  family  live. 
Support  for  the  drive  was  so  overwhelm- 
ing that  Baker  was  presented  with  a plane 
ticket  home,  an  order  from  the  captain  to 
go  home,  and  an  additional  $500  to  spend 
once  he  got  to  San  Diego. 

Baker  reported  to  Duluth  as  a seaman 
recruit  a decade  ago.  He  has  since  become 
an  institution  aboard  the  amphibious 
transport  dock,  where  he  is  famous  for 
candlelight  dinners,  flight-deck  cookouts 
and  excellent  food  service.  Duluth  earned 


the  Ney  Award  for  food  service  excellence 
in  1981  and  was  a semifinalist  in  1983, 
largely  due  to  Baker’s  efforts. 

In  1980,  Baker  was  meritoriously  ad- 
vanced to  MSI . In  1981 , he  was  awarded 


the  Navy  Commendation  Medal,  and  in 
1982,  he  was  selected  Duluth's  sailor  of 
the  year.  Baker  has  also  received  numer- 
ous letters  of  commendation  throughout 
his  naval  career. 
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VQ-2  Sets  Squadron  Milestones 


Fleet  Air  Reconnaissance  Squadron  Two 
(VQ-2),  based  in  Rota,  Spain,  set  aviation 
milestones  during  the  last  quarter  of  1983. 
Flying  EA-3B  and  EP-3E  aircraft  from  de- 


tachments in  Greece,  Italy,  England,  Ger- 
many, Florida,  and  USS  Dwight  D.  Ei- 
senhower (CVN  69),  VQ-2  set  a new 
squadron  record  by  flying  more  than  2,100 


hours  in  a three-month  period. 

VQ-2’s  EA-3B  detachment  aboard  Ei- 
senhower highlighted  this  successful  ac- 
complishment by  flying  a record  203  hours 
and  50  sorties  in  one  month.  The  detach- 
ment’s single  “whale”  was  the  backbone 
of  the  airborne  reconnaissance  effort  sup- 
porting the  carrier  battle  group  and  mul- 
tinational peacekeeping  forces  in  Leba- 
non. 

Under  the  command  of  Commander 
John  J.  Draper,  the  800  men  and  women 
of  VQ-2  continue  to  establish  new  stand- 
ards of  excellence  in  naval  aviation  and 
electronic  warfare,  having  flown  over 
56,000  accident-free  hours. 

VQ-2  aircraft  fly  air  reconnaissance:  P-3  Orion 
(top)  and  EA-3B. 


USS  Kirk  To  The  Rescue 

The  Seventh  Fleet  frigate  USS  Kirk  (FF 
1087)  recently  rescued  23  crew  members 
of  the  Taiwanese  merchant  ship  Dai  Lung 
when  that  ship  started  sinking  in  rough 
seas  in  the  South  China  Sea. 

Two  other  Dai  Lung  crew  members  per- 
ished when  the  ship  was  taking  on  water 
in  the  number  one  hold.  Unable  to  locate 
the  source  of  the  leak,  the  crew  sent  an 
SOS. 


Kirk , operating  nearby,  received  the 
distress  signal  and  launched  a light  air- 
borne multi-purpose  system  helicopter  to 


locate  the  sinking  ship.  About  45  minutes 
later,  Kirk  crew  members  spotted  Dai  Lung 
on  the  horizon  and  the  rescue  operation 


soon  began. 

Waves  were  18  feet  high  during  the  res- 
cue. Dai  Lung's  captain.  Sang  Chao  Nan, 
was  the  last  man  to  leave,  about  three 
hours  before  the  ship  sank.  He  said,  “It 
took  a lot  of  guts  for  USS  Kirk  to  save  us 
in  high  seas.” 

On  board  Kirk,  the  survivors  were  given 
dungarees  and  hot  meals. 

Above:  Dai  Lung,  a Taiwanese  merchant  ship, 
lists  before  sinking  in  18-foot  seas  on  Nov.  21 . 
1983.  Photo  by  HMl  Prank  Jett,  Naval  Hospital, 
Yokosuka,  Japan. 

Left:  MM2  Meng  Min  Bare  (right),  a USS  Kirk 
(FF  1087)  crew  member,  leads  the  23  survivors 
from  the  Taiwanese  merchant  ship  Dai  Lung  in  a 
round  of  applause  for  their  rescuers.  Bare,  who 
was  born  in  Taiwan,  speaks  fluent  Mandarin 
Chinese  and  served  as  Kirk'.v  interpreter.  Photo 
bv  JOI  Glenn  Jochum,  Seventh  Fleet.  Subic  Bay, 
R.P. 
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NRL  Physicist 

Donald  U.  Gubser’s  outstanding  lead- 
ership and  scientific  accomplishments  at 
the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  have  earned  him  the  Navy 
Meritorious  Civilian  Service  Award. 

Dr.  Gubser,  a physicist,  heads  the  metal 
physics  branch  of  the  laboratory’s  con- 
densed matter  and  radiation  sciences  di- 


vision. He  joined  the  staff  about  15  years 
ago  after  earning  a Ph.D.  in  physics.  His 
research  on  superconducting  materials  has 
been  applied  to  advanced  ship  propulsion 
systems,  improved  radar  systems,  induc- 
tive energy  storage  devices,  magnetic  fu- 
sion confinement,  magnetic  shields  for  su- 
perconducting detectors,  superconducting 
magnets  for  basic  research,  bolometers, 
electromagnetic  detectors  and  high  power 


Navymen  cited  for  heroism.  Two  photographer’s  mates  received  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  medals  recently  for  saving  a woman’s  life.  PH2  Nelson  H.  Barger  and  PH2 
Daniel  B.  Waldenga,  assigned  to  the  Fleet  Intelligence  Center,  Europe  and  Atlantic, 
Norfolk,  Va.,  rescued  Vemice  Wynn  from  an  early  morning  fire  in  her  apartment  last 
September.  Awakened  by  the  wailing  of  their  smoke  detector  and  finding  no  cause  for 
the  alarm  in  their  apartment,  they  searched  the  hallways  and  grounds  of  the  building 
for  a possible  fire.  Spotting  smoke  coming  from  under  the  door  of  a neighboring 
apartment,  they  tried  to  enter  but  the  door  was  barred.  Grabbing  fire  extinguishers, 
they  smashed  a window,  entered  and  attempted  to  put  out  the  fire.  They  spotted  Wynn 
unconscious  on  the  floor  of  the  smoke-filled  apartment  and  carried  her  to  safety. 


switches. 

The  physicist  has  been  the  principal  de- 
veloper of  a one  thirty-second  of  an  inch 
diameter  vanadium  gallium  wire  that  may 
replace,  without  dissipating  power,  at  least 
three  conducting  cables  each  about  three- 
fourths  inch  thick  used  in  the  supercon- 
ducting ship  propulsion  program. 

— By  Kenneth  J.  Rabben 


Guadalcanal  Records 
96,000  Landings 

With  a proud  history  of  20  years  of 
commissioned  service,  USS  Guadalcanal 
(LPH  7)  recently  passed  another  milestone 
by  logging  its  96,000th  aircraft  landing  on 
its  flight  deck.  Marine  First  Lieutenant  Ken 
Gross,  of  VMA  513,  piloted  an  AV-8C 
onto  the  amphibious  assault  ship’s  flight 
deck  while  Guadalcanal  was  en  route  to 
Honduras. 

Guadalcanal's  deployment  with  the 
“Flying  Nightmares’’  of  VMA  513  on 
board  marks  the  first  time  the  ship  has 
carried  Harriers  for  extended  operations. 
In  the  mid-1970s,  Guadalcanal  took  pail 
in  Harrier  testing  and  has  performed  qual- 
ifications operations  several  times  since. 
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From  Yale  To  Annapolis 


By  Martha  Thorn,  USNA 


Naval  Academy  Midshipman  Barbara 
Quinones  may  not  consider  herself  unique, 
but  unlike  most  academy  students,  she  al- 
ready has  a bachelor’s  degree — from  Yale 
University.  Nevertheless,  entering  the 
academy  in  1982  was  the  fulfillment  of  a 
six-year  ambition. 

“A  distant  cousin  graduated  from  the 
academy,  and  his  pride  made  a deep 
impression  on  me,”  she  said.  ‘‘Having 
lived  a large  part  of  my  life  overseas,  1 
feel  proud  of  the  freedoms  we  have  in  this 
country.  1 want  to  protect  them,  and  I be- 
lieve that  becoming  a naval  officer  is  one 
way  to  do  that.” 

The  Guatemalan-born  midshipman  first 
tried  to  enter  the  academy  when  she  grad- 


uated at  the  top  of  her  high  school  class 
in  Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic. 
But  she  was  only  16  years  old,  and  the 
academy  requires  that  students  be  at  least 
17  by  July  1 of  the  year  of  admission.  So, 
she  went  on  to  Yale. 

‘‘I  knew  that  I could  reapply  to  the 
academy  after  graduation  from  Yale.  At 
20  years  of  age,  I would  still  be  eligible,” 
she  said.  ‘‘So,  while  pursuing  my  studies 
at  Yale,  I never  lost  my  interest  in  every- 
thing to  do  with  the  Naval  Academy.  1 
read  newspaper  articles,  followed  sports 
events,  met  and  talked  with  midshipmen 
and  visited  Annapolis  when  opportunities 
arose.” 

After  graduating  from  Yale,  she  worked 


for  a year  as  a designer  and  draftsman  for 
an  architecture,  planning  and  research  firm 
in  Ketchum,  Idaho. 

‘‘But  I decided  that  if  I was  ever  going 
to  graduate  from  the  academy  and  pursue 
a Navy  career,  now  was  the  time  to  go 
for  it,”  she  said. 

Now  a midshipman,  Quinones  said  that 
her  Yale  education  is  complementing  what 
she  is  studying  at  the  academy,  where  she 
will  earn  a bachelor  of  science  degree. 

‘‘I  want  to  increase  my  knowledge  in 
the  field  of  science  as  well  as  the  fields  in 
which  I have  already  taken  courses,”  she 
said. 

Quinones  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
academy’s  professional  program.  Each 
class  has  its  own  military  structure  and 
she  has  held  leadership  positions  in  both 
of  her  years  at  the  academy.  As  a fresh- 
man, she  underwent  comprehensive  mil- 
itary training  and  indoctrination. 

“By  the  end  of  summer,”  she  said,  “you 
know  that  you  can  stand  up  under  pres- 
sure. You  know  that  when  a problem  arises, 
you  can  react  quickly  and  make  intelligent 
decisions.” 

The  academy  offers  more  than  80  ex- 
tracurricular activities,  and  Quinones  is 
currently  active  in  history  and  cultural  af- 
fairs clubs. 

Before  entering  the  academy,  Quinones 
had  trained  with  a Guatemalan  swim  team 
reputed  to  be  the  best  in  Central  America, 
performed  in  professional  ice  skating 
shows,  and  attended  the  Sun  Valley  Ski 
School  in  Idaho.  At  Yale,  she  was  a 
coxswain  for  the  varsity  women’s  crew 
team  and  earned  a green  belt  as  a member 
of  the  judo  team. 

The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  As- 
sociation, however,  limits  the  number  of 
years  a student  can  compete  in  national 
competition.  Having  used  her  eligibility 
at  Yale,  Quinones  is  limited  to  intramural 
sports  at  the  academy.  She  is  currently 
trying  out  some  of  the  33  intramural  sports 
available. 

But  her  main  goal  is  to  prepare  herself 
to  become  a naval  officer.  “I  want  to  take 
advantage  of  the  excellent  leadership 
training  and  be  a productive  member  of 
the  Navy  team,”  she  said.D 
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The  Barrister 
Is  A Baritone 

Story  by  SN  Dennis  Connolly 
Photos  by  PHI  Gary  Powell  and  SN  Connolly, 

USS  Constellation  (CV  64) 


He  was  legal  officer  aboard  one  of  the 
world’s  largest  conventionally  powered 
warships.  He  also  was  a compassionate 
Japanese  gentleman  involved  in  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  Nanki  Poo  and  Yum 
Yum,  two  impetuous  young  lovers. 

His  courtroom  abilities  have  won  him 
the  thanks  of  many  a nervous  sailor,  and 
his  theatrical  abilities  have  earned  him  ap- 
plause on  stages  from  Seattle  to  New  Delhi. 

Such  are  the  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments of  Lieutenant  Commander  Kenneth 
Krantz,  former  legal  officer  for  the  Bre- 
merton, Washington-based  aircraft  car- 
rier, USS  Constellation  (CV  64). 

Krantz  first  appeared  on  stage  in  New 
Delhi,  India,  in  an  elementary  school  pro- 
duction of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s  “H.M.S. 
Pinafore.”  He  was  in  India  with  his  father 
who  was  on  a leave  of  absence  from  his 
job  as  an  agricultural  scientist  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

Since  then,  Krantz  has  performed  with 
seven  theatrical  companies  and  has  been 
in  18  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  productions,  11 
times  in  leading  roles.  He  has  also  sung 
in  six  grand  operas  in  English  and  in  Ital- 
ian. 


The  road  to  acting  started  along  the  same 
road  that  took  Krantz  into  law  and  even- 
tually into  the  Navy.  In  his  senior  year  of 
studying  political  science  at  The  College 
of  Wooster  in  Ohio,  he  began  applying  to 
law  schools. 

“I  had  talked  to  some  friends  who  were 
in  the  Navy,  and  the  opportunity  for  a lot 
of  early  trial  work  and  responsibility  as  a 


new  lawyer  attracted  me  to  the  military. 
While  I was  still  in  college,  1 was  accepted 
into  the  Navy  Judge  Advocate  General 
Student  Program.” 

From  there,  he  was  off  to  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg,  Va.. 
for  law  school  as  an  ensign,  and  also  for 
his  first  leading  role  in  a Gilbert  and  Sul- 
livan play. 

“I  had  sung  in  the  chorus  for  four  or 
five  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  productions  up 
to  that  time  and  then  I got  cast  in  the  role 
of  Pish-Tush  in  ‘The  Mikado.’  It  was  a 
role  that  had  one  big  solo  plus  a couple 
of  big  trios  and  quintets,  and  a fair  amount 
of  dialogue.” 

After  William  and  Mary,  it  was  on  to 
an  eight-week  indoctrination  course  for 
Navy  lawyers  at  Newport,  R.l.  After- 
wards, Krantz  reported  to  the  Naval  Legal 
Service  Office  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  he 


Lt.Cmdr  Krantz  sings  the  national  antlietn  dur- 
ing a professional  baseball  game  in  Seattle's 
Kingdome. 
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Pleasure  and  business  for  Krantz  as  he  performs  (left)  in 
Gilbert  & Sullivan’s  ‘‘The  Mikado ” or  works  (below)  in  his 
office  aboard  the  carrier  Constellation. 


stayed  until  1979.  In  Norfolk,  he  managed 
to  sing  in  six  operas  with  the  Grand  Opera 
Company  of  Norfolk  and  perform  with 
three  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  companies. 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan  have  even  afforded 
Krantz  the  opportunity  to  play  an  execu- 
tive officer  of  sorts.  Of  course  his  was  not 
exactly  the  type  of  crew  that  would  have 
won  awards  for  being  “squared  away,’’ 
but  what  could  one  expect  from  the  “Pir- 
ates of  Penzance’’? 

A question  often  put  to  Krantz  is  whether 
his  acting  experience  has  proven  benefi- 
cial in  a court  of  law.  “My  former  com- 
manding officer  at  the  legal  office  in  Nor- 
folk used  to  say,  ‘You're  an  actor,  you 
ought  to  just  go  out  there  and  knock  ’em 
dead.'  But  talking  on  your  feet,  making 
it  up  as  you  go  along,  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  acting.  There  are  always  surprises 
in  the  courtroom,  and  the  stakes  are  much 
higher.’’ 

As  the  Constellation's  former  legal  of- 
ficer, Krantz  thinks  his  sea  duty  was  un- 
beatable. “Nothing  that  is  available  to  a 
JAG  officer  can  match  a carrier  for  show- 
ing you  what  the  Navy  is  all  about,  the 


operational  side  of  the  fleet.  1 know  that 
wherever  I go  I’ll  be  a better  naval  officer 
and  a better  lawyer  for  having  had  this 
tour.’’ 

Krantz  pursued  his  musical  interests 
even  at  sea.  He  was  classical  music  disk 
jockey  on  “Connie’s”  KCON  radio  and 
sang  for  chapel  services  and  talent  shows. 
Singing  on  Constellation  even  landed  the 
legal  officer  an  outside  job. 

“On  a trip  up  to  Bremerton  from  San 
Diego,  I sang  the  national  anthem  before 
a basketball  game  between  ‘Connie’s’ 
varsity  basketball  team  and  the  officers’ 
team.  Shortly  after,  Capt.  Anselmo,  the 
executive  officer,  arranged  ‘Connie  Night 
at  the  Kingdome’  and  he  mentioned  that 
one  of  his  officers  was  a pretty  good 
singer.” 

After  some  negotiations,  Krantz  landed 
the  job.  On  April  26,  just  before  a major 
league  baseball  game  between  the  Seattle 
Mariners  and  the  Boston  Red  Sox,  thou- 
sands of  people  in  the  Seattle  Kingdome 
listened  to  Krantz  sing  the  national  an- 
them. 

Krantz  left  the  Constellation  last  July 


to  attend  graduate  school  at  George  Wash- 
ington University  in  Washington,  D.C. 
He’s  studying  criminal  law  in  a one-year 
program  leading  to  a master  of  law  degree. 

Krantz  has  never  regretted  choosing  a 
career  in  the  Judge  Advocate  General’s 
Corps  over  a career  in  musical  theater. 
“I’m  in  the  habit  of  eating  three  square 
meals  a day,  and  a lot  of  people  with  a 
lot  more  talent  than  I have  are  waiting  on 
tables  in  New  York  or  L.A.  I’m  happy  to 
have  acting  as  a hobby  and  something 
steady  and  professionally  stimulating  as 
my  job.” 

Whether  advising  young  sailors  in  the 
courts  or  counseling  young  lovers  on  the 
stage,  it  is  inevitable  that  plaudits  and  suc- 
cess are  waiting  in  the  wings  for  Krantz. 
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Women  CWOs 

I thoroughly  enjoyed  the  article,  “Larger 
Horizons  and  Brighter  Sunsets,”  in  the  De- 
cember 1983  All  Hands.  However.  I would 
like  to  make  a comment.  The  box  at  the  top 
of  page  4 indicates  that  no  CWOs  were  selected 
for  741X  (Ship’s  Clerk  female)  during  FY  83. 
I am  extremely  happy  to  say  that  this  is  in- 
correct. — CW02  Patricia  A.  Tezak,  USS 
Acadia,  (AD  42). 

• In  this  case,  we’re  happy  to  confirm  that 
we  made  an  error.  Somehow,  a little  dash  crept 
onto  the  page  in  place  of  the  figure  I . Please 
forgive  us,  CW02  Tezak. — ED. 


A History  Lesson 

I read  with  interest  your  piece  on  Spruance 
visiting  the  Isle  of  Man  (December  1983).  I 
found  two  items  which  warrant  minor  correc- 
tion. 

The  House  of  Keys  is  not  one  of  the  oldest 
legislative  assemblies.  It  is  THE  oldest.  The 
Manxmen  are  very  proud  of  this  . . . that,  and 
the  fact  that  they  have  the  special  privilege,  as 
do  the  Channel  Islands,  of  having  coins  to  their 
own  unique  design. 

The  “Royal  Army”  offered  an  artillery  sa- 
lute on  Tynwald  Day.  Not  so;  there  is  no  “Royal 
Army.”  There  is  a Royal  Navy  and  a Royal 
Air  Force,  but  only  the  British  Army.  The  dis- 
tinction has  to  do  with  Crown  connection  and 
support,  which  in  turn  has  to  do  with  Mr. 
Cromwell  and  his  little  rearrangements  back 
in  the  mid-1600s.  Some  regiments  remained 
loyal.  Some  did  not,  and  some  new  ones  were 
created  by  Cromwell  to  form  his  “new  Model 
Army,”  from  whence  the  present  regimental 
system  is  derived.  When  Charles  II  returned 
for  the  Restoration,  all  were  incorporated  into 
a British  Army,  but  the  regimental  distinc- 
tions— royal  or  not — remained.  Paradoxically, 
neither  of  the  great  Guards  regiments,  tradi- 
tionally directly  associated  with  protection  of 
the  Crown  itself,  are  Royal,  which  tells  us 
something! 

In  passing,  your  naval  readers  might  find 
interesting  the  distinction  about  the  Royal  Navy, 
which  until  Restoration  was  the  Navy  Royal. 
The  distinction  was  roughly  the  same  as  that 
between  the  U.S.  Army  and  the  Army  of  the 
United  States — the  former  professional  and 


permanent,  the  latter  a drafted,  “for-the-du- 
ration”  organization.  King  Henry  VIII  founded 
the  Navy  Royal  purely  out  of  a medieval  sys- 
tem of  drafting  commercial  ships  and  men  for 
war.  Henry  built  and  manned  his  own  out  of 
Crown  money  directly,  but  retained  the  old 
half  slang  appellation  as  a new  official  title — 
which  in  context,  simply  meant  “Crown-ap- 
proved,” much  the  same  as  those  neat  little 
engravings  on  goods  in  the  U.K.  that  have  the 
Royal  Arms  and  the  words,  “By  Appointment 
. . . ,”  indicating  a selected  purveyor  to  the 
Royal  Household.  By  the  time  of  Charles  II 
this  old  title  had  lost  its  contextual  meaning, 
for  the  navy  was  well  on  toward  being  a wholly 
professional  operation.  In  any  event,  Charles 
was  so  impressed  by  the  navy’s  support  of  his 
return — a service  that  had  supported  Crom- 
well, but  less  out  of  loyalty  to  him  than  Eng- 
land per  se — that  he  formally  labeled  it  the 
“Royal  Navy” — i.e. , his  own  select,  personal 
and  personally  financed  force.  It  was  intended, 
and  taken,  as  a very  important  special  honor. 
Oaths  of  office  are  still  taken  to  the  Crown, 
not  the  country,  on  the  grounds  that  the  one  is 
inseparable  from  the  other. — Frank  Pierce 
Young,  Editor.  The  Puhlick  Enterprise,  An- 
napolis, Md. 

Reunions 

• USS  Diphada  (AKA  59) — Reunion  for 
World  War  II  crew  members  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  in  June  1984.  Contact  Tom  Coogan,  12185 
Ford  Line,  Southgate,  Mich.,  48195. 

• Navy  Patrol  Bombing  Squadron  117 
(VPB  117) — Reunion  June  6-10,  1984,  for 
fortieth  anniversary  of  World  War  II  PB4Ys. 
Contact  Art  Elder,  2411  Romney  Road,  San 
Diego,  Calif.  92109. 

• USS  Remus  (LST  453) — Reunion  June 
8-10,  1984,  Page,  Ariz.  Contact  Boyd  L. 
Shelby,  3150  E.  3900  South,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah  841 17;  telephone  (801)  277-7600. 

• USS  Chicago  (CA  29,  CA  136,  CG  11) — 
Fifth  reunion  June  7-10,  1984,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Contact  Roger  F.  Shurtz,  Route  #4,  Clarks- 
ville, Tenn.  37040. 

• USS  Lark  (ATO  168) — Reunion  June  14- 
17,  1984,  in  Denver.  Contact  Kenneth  Marsh, 
5330  S.  Sherman.  Littleton,  Colo.,  80121; 
telephone  (303)  781-5929. 

• USS  Whitehurst  (DE  634) — Reunion 
June  21-23,  1984,  Charlotte,  N.C.  Contact  Jon 


W.  Shaver,  104  N.  Oxalis  Dr.,  Orlando.  Fla. 
32807. 

• USS  Tangier  (AV  8) — Fifth  reunion  June 
14-16,  1984.  Concord,  Calif.,  for  all  crew 
members  and  PBY/PBM  shipmates.  Contact 
L.E.  Barnes.  154  Montanya  Court.  Walnut 
Creek,  Calif.  94596;  telephone  (415)  935-0226. 

• USS  LST  Flotilla  “7” — Reunion  June 

21- 24,  1984.  Annapolis,  Md.  for  crew  mem- 
bers who  served  during  World  War  II.  Contact 
Peter  Ruffenach,  3603  Zenith  Ave.  North. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55422. 

• USS  Idaho  (BB  42) — Reunion  June  13- 
17,  1984,  San  Diego.  For  more  information, 
contact  USS  Idaho  (BB  42)  Association,  PO 
Box  1 1247.  San  Diego,  Calif.  92111. 

• USS  Essex  (CV/CVA/CVS  9>— Reunion 
June  13-15,  1984.  Omaha,  Neb.  Contact  Bob 
Morgan,  3841  S.W.  29th  Place,  Ocala,  Fla. 
32674;  or  Capt.  Horst  A.  Petrich.  USN.  621 
Robens  Road,  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  23452. 

• LST  683  (World  War  II  era) — Eighth 
reunion  June  19-21,  1984,  Beckley,  W.Va. 
Contact  Jack  Brown,  104  Pine  St..  Beckley, 
W.Va.  25801;  telephone  (304)  253-4381. 

• “Black  Panthers”  of  Attack  Squadron 
35 — Reunion  June  29-July  1,  1984,  NAS 
Oceana,  Va.  Contact  PAO,  Attack  Squadron 
35,  NAS  Oceana,  Virginia  Beach.  Va.  23460; 
telephone  (804)  425-221 1 . 

• “Hurricane  Hunters”  (VW-4,  VJ-2, 
VP-23,  VPHL-3,  VPM-3,  VPW-3,  VPB- 
114 — Reunion  June  15-16,  1984.  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  Contact  Hurricane  Hunters  Reunion 
Committee,  2818  Cedarcrest  Dr.,  Oran  it  e Park. 
Fla.  32073. 

• USS  Mascoma  (AO  83) — Reunion  June 

22- 24,  1984.  Memphis,  Tenn..  for  crew  mem- 
bers who  served  aboard  1943-1946.  Contact 
C.L.  Brittain,  Route  4,  Box  362-2A.  Truss- 
ville,  Ala.  35173;  telephone  (205)  655-8300. 

• PatRon  Five — Reunion  June  8-9,  1984. 
for  MAD  Fox  alumni.  NAS  Jacksonville.  Fla. 
Contact  PatRon  Five  Assoc.,  PO  Box  2071, 
Orange  Park,  Fla.  32067-2071. 

• River  Patrol  Force  (Task  Force  116) — 
Reunions  for  PBRs  and  Seawolves  June  23  in 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  and  Aug.  18  in  Norfolk, 
Va.  Contact  John  Williams,  PO  Box  5523. 
Virginia  Beach,  Va.  23455;  telephone  (804) 
464-7501. 


Inside  Back  Cover:  Some  of  the  elements  that 
combined  to  make  Urgent  Fury  a success  are 
captured  on  film  by  JOI(SS)  Peter  D.  Sand- 
berg, FltAVComLant. 
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h rvavy  milestone  was  achieved  recently  when  six  black  Navy  caplarns  were  selected  I'or 
ommand  of  major  sea  and  shore  installations.  Four  of  the  captains  recently  paid  a 
courtesy  call  on  Admiral  James  D.  Watkins,  Chief  of  ' Naval  Operations,  who  noted  the 
significance  of  this  event— the  largest  number  of  minority  officers  so  chosen  at  one 
time— and  stressed  that  it  reaffirmed  the  Navy’s  commitment  to  equal  opportunity.  The 
six  officers  were  slated  for  major  command  in  March— 40  years  to  the  month  since  the 
first  black  Navy  officers , the  "Golden  13,”  received  their  commissions. 

The  officers  pictured  are  (left  to  right)  Captain  Eugene  Bailey,  going  to  a major  sea 
command;  Captain  Buddie  Penn,  who  will  receive  a major  shore  command;  Captain 
Emanuel  Witherspoon,  selected  for  a major  project;  Captain  Walt  Davis,  selected  for  a 
third  sea  command  and  Admiral  Watkins.  Not  pictured  are  Captain  Mack  Gaston, 
who  will  receive  a major  shore  command,  and  Captain  Malvin  Bruce,  currently  en 
route  as  prospective  Commander,  Destroyer  Squadron  Five.  Photo  bv  JOC(SW)  Fred 
J.  Klinkenberger  Jr. 
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Our  covers  this  month  are  in  honor  of  Flag  Day  on  June  14.  In  an  address  on  that  day  in 
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The  President 

President  Ronald  Reagan  met  on  Feb.  27,  1984,  with  representatives  of  five 
military  service  journals.  J01  Gary  Hopkins  represented  All  Hands  magazine.  The 
following  interview  consists  of  remarks  made  by  the  President  during  that  meeting 
and  the  President' s written  answers  to  questions  submitted  by  the  publications. 


Q:  Mr.  President,  we  understand  that  you  served  in  the  Army 
during  World  War  It  and  nr  were  wondering  if  you  see  any 
fundamental  difference  between  the  military  of  today  versus  the 
military  of  World  War  II . 

The  President:  I think  it  would  be  hard  to  make  a direct 
comparison  because  World  War  II  was  a wartime  situation,  with 
draftees  pouring  in  and  all.  Today  is  entirely  different.  But  1 
think  there  is  a great  difference  between  now  and  the  last  few 
years,  when  there  was  justifiably  low  morale.  Today,  my  pride 
in  the  all-volunteer  military  is — I think — shared  by  most  other 
Americans. 

But  let  me  try  to  describe  a very  fundamental  difference.  As 
you  know,  we  went  from  peacetime  to  war  on  a Sunday  morning 
without  much  time  in  between.  There  were  those  in  Washington 
who  didn't  think  it  was  necessary  to  do  anything  for  the  military. 
That's  always  stuck  with  me  and  has  guided  my  thinking  about 
the  military  ever  since.  Prior  to  World  War  II,  they  were  having 
their  way  more  than  they  are  today,  but  some  of  that  thinking 
is  still  around.  During  the  Louisiana  maneuvers,  just  prior  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  many  of  the  soldiers  had  to  carry  wooden  guns 
and  use  cardboard  tanks  to  simulate  armored  warfare. 

After  the  war,  when  some  of  our  top  officers  met  with  the 
Japanese  and  talked  about  the  war  that  they'd  been  fighting 
against  each  other,  one  of  the  questions  was:  Why  Pearl  Harbor? 
They  said,  “Why  not  Pearl  Harbor? — We  didn't  think  you'd 
light.” 

That's  a clear  message.  Weakness  increases  the  danger  of 
war.  Today,  we're  making  sure  that  our  military  can  protect  the 
peace. 

In  the  days  after  World  War  I and  the  years  following,  hardly 
anyone  thought  there  was  going  to  be  another  war.  The  United 
States  had  fought  World  War  I to  end  all  wars. 

Q:  What  is  your  reading  of  the  American  people' s attitude 
toward  today’ s military? 

The  President:  Americans  are  very  proud  of  their  military, 
and  it's  richly  deserved.  When  our  administration  began,  just  a 
little  over  three  years  ago,  everyone  said  that  we  would  have  to 
reinstitute  the  draft,  that  the  volunteer  military  would  never 
work.  But  it  has  worked.  The  esprit  de  corps  is  there,  and  young 
men  and  women  are  proud  to  wear  the  uniform. 

We  have  the  highest  percentage  of  high  school  graduates  in 
the  military  that  we  have  ever  had  in  our  history — even  compared 


to  the  time  when  we  were  drafting  so  many  millions.  We  have 
the  highest  percentage  above  the  average  intelligence  level  in 
the  military.  We  have  a waiting  line  of  people  who  want  to  enlist 
in  the  service.  And  we  have  the  highest  retention  of  non-com- 
missioned officers. 

If  we  had  gone  to  a draft  back  in  1981,  we  wouldn't  have 
had  enough  non-commissioned  officers  to  train  the  draftees. 
That's  all  changed.  I tell  you,  I get  letters  like  the  one  from  a 
group  of  service  members  stationed  overseas  who  wrote,  “If 
giving  us  a pay  cut  will  help  our  country,  cut  our  pay.”  I wouldn’t 
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cut  their  pay  if  I bled  to  death.  The  response  from  our  service 
people,  all  of  them,  is  just  so  remarkable.  And  the  families — 
I’ve  made  a lot  of  telephone  calls  as  President,  tragic  calls,  to 
families  of  those  who  lost  loved  ones.  I’ve  never  heard  such 
pride,  such  willingness  to  accept  that  sacrifice  was  necessary. 

And  I've  learned  the  hardest  thing  that  a president  will  ever 
have  to  do,  as  far  as  I’m  concerned,  is  issue  an  order  that  requires 
some  of  our  uniformed  personnel  to  go  into  an  area  where  there 
is  a possibility  of  harm.  That’s  the  only  problem  that  ever  causes 
me  to  lose  sleep. 

I wish  that  you  could  have  been  on  the  South  Lawn  when 
about  500  of  those  students  from  Grenada  and  40  of  the  military 
just  back  from  Grenada  came  to  the  White  House  at  our  invi- 
tation. The  medical  students  and  the  military  were  all  roughly 
the  same  age.  The  students  couldn’t  keep  away  from  those  young 
men  in  uniform.  Every  one  of  the  students  wanted  to  tell  them 
personally  that  they  had  saved  their  lives. 

Some  of  the  students  came  up  to  me  and  told  me  that  when 
they  were  escorted  to  the  helicopters — and  there  had  been  gunfire 
all  around — our  men  in  uniform  placed  themselves  in  such  a 
position  that  if  there  was  firing  on  them,  the  military  would  have 
been  hit,  not  the  students.  They  shielded  the  students  with  their 
bodies. 

It  was  a wonderful  thing  to  see.  I’ve  got  a great  deal  of  hope 
and  optimism  about  the  future  of  this  country  now,  thanks  to 
the  quality  of  our  young  people,  and  their  dedication.  I believe 
that’s  the  way  our  entire  country  feels. 

Q:  Mr.  President,  do  you  believe  that  military  pay  and  al- 
lowances are  now  sufficient  or  will  you  recommend  any  addi- 
tional improvements  ? 

The  President:  There  have  been  significant  improvements  in 
military  compensation  over  the  past  three  years.  Large,  “catch- 
up” military  pay  raises  in  FY  1981  and  FY  1982,  and  improve- 
ments in  special  and  incentive  pays  and  travel  reimbursements, 
have  produced  compensation  levels  that  I believe  are  fair  and 
equitable.  I intend  to  maintain  equitable  and  competitive  rates 
of  pay  for  our  military  personnel. 

Q:  What  support  do  you  expect  from  the  Congress  for  im- 
proved U.S.  security  in  the  next  few  years? 

The  President:  The  way  we  have  to  look  at  defense  is  to 
determine  what  is  necessary  to  assure  our  national  security.  What 
weapon  systems?  What  numbers  of  personnel?  Once  you’ve 
decided  that,  you  figure  out — and  figuring  with  a sharp  pencil— 
what  does  it  cost  to  provide  that  kind  of  national  security?  You 
can’t  look  at  our  government’s  most  basic  responsibility  and 
say,  “how  much  do  we  want  to  spend?” 

When  we  go  to  Congress  with  a defense  budget  based  on  a 
sound  assessment  of  our  national  security  needs,  we  run  into 
some  who  say,  “Oh,  no,  we  only  want  to  spend  ‘x’  number  of 
dollars.”  That’s  when  I have  to  ask,  “all  right,  what  do  you 
want  to  do  without?  Do  you  want  to  cut  the  pay  for  the  military? 
Or  what?” 

The  Congress  has  been  supportive  of  our  national  defense 


needs  over  the  past  three  years — that’s  why  1 think  America  is 
safer  today.  And  I hope  the  Congress  will  help  us  keep  America 
strong. 

Q:  You  have  directed  an  expansion  of  the  Navy  to  6 00  ships, 
including  15  aircraft  carrier  battle  groups.  Will  attainment  of 
this  goal  involve  any  alteration  in  the  role  of  the  Navy  in  foreign 
policy? 

The  President:  With  more  ships,  the  Navy  will  be  better  able 
to  defend  the  peace,  although  its  basic  role  will  be  the  same. 
And  we  should  also  see  other  benefits  from  an  enlarged  Navy. 
We  won’t  have  to  keep  ships  deployed  beyond  their  normal 
schedules.  Ships  will  be  maintained  better.  There  will  be  more 
training  opportunities,  and  readiness  will  be  improved.  OurNaw 
has  been  short  of  ships  for  too  long,  and  I’m  confident  that  our 
shipbuilding  program  will  strengthen  our  military  posture  and 
enhance  our  ability  to  keep  our  nation  secure. 

Q:  What  are  your  views  on  the  naval  contribution  of  our 
friends  and  allies  to  the  security  of  the  free  world? 

The  President:  It's  important  that  we  recognize  the  contri- 
butions made  by  our  friends  and  allies.  We  count  on  their  support 
and  cooperation  to  help  keep  our  maritime  lifelines  open.  The 
United  States  is  dependent  on  the  transoceanic  import  of  vital 
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strategic  material.  Freedom  to  use  the  seas  is  our  nation’s  life- 
blood. With  the  help  of  others,  we  must  be  able,  in  time  of 
emergency,  to  venture  into  harm’s  way,  controlling  air,  surface 
and  subsurface  areas  to  assure  access  to  oceans  all  over  the 
world.  We'd  like  to  see  some  of  our  friends  and  allies  do  more 
in  some  areas,  but  they  are  providing  valuable  contributions  for 
our  mutual  security. 

Q:  In  their  report  to  you,  the  Military  Manpower  Task  Foree 
noted  with  approval  the  important  contributions  female  military 
personnel  were  making  to  our  defense  capability  but  made  no 
recommendation  on  their  future  strength  and  role.  Could  you 
share  with  us  your  thoughts  on  the  future  of  women  in  the 
services ? 

The  President:  Women  are  an  integral  part  of  the  services, 
and  I'm  sure  it  will  be  that  way  in  the  future.  At  least,  1 hope 
so.  By  all  measures,  the  future  will  be  challenging  and  rewarding 
for  our  women  in  the  services. 

The  services  can  take  just  pride  for  their  record  of  leading  the 
way  in  opening  up  non-traditional  fields  of  occupation  for  women. 
Let's  remember  that  women  in  the  '80s  are  a diverse  majority 
with  varied  interests  and  futures.  Some  seek  to  pursue  their  own 
careers,  others  focus  on  the  home  and  family.  Some  seek  to  do 
both  things.  Well,  no  role  is  superior  to  another.  What’s  im- 


portant is  that  every  woman  have  the  right  and  opportunity  to 
choose  the  role  she  wishes  or,  perhaps,  try  to  fill  them  all. 

Q:  Mr.  President,  how  would  you  advise  a military'  member 
to  respond  to  the  nuclear  freeze  proponents? 

The  President:  I don’t  want  to  tell  your  readers  what  to  say, 
but  I can  give  my  view.  1 don’t  believe  a freeze  at  current  levels 
would  be  in  our  best  interests. 

I am  committed  to  negotiating  equitable  and  verifiable  arms 
reduction  agreements,  ones  that  will  substantially  reduce  the 
level  of  arms.  A freeze  would  jeopardize  our  ability  to  attain 
this  objective.  A freeze  at  existing  levels  would  lock  in  advan- 
tages favoring  the  Soviet  Union  and  divert  us  from  the  goal  of 
achieving  substantial  reductions.  It  would  make  the  task  of  our 
arms  control  negotiators  far  more  difficult  and  would  be  largely 
unverifiable.  We  must  do  better  than  a freeze.  We  must  convince 
the  Soviet  Union  to  join  us  at  the  negotiating  table  and  work 
out  fair  agreements  providing  for  real  reductions. 

Q:  Speaking  as  our  commander  in  chief  and,  as  such,  ou^ 
ultimate  retention  officer,  why  do  you  think  a person  should  opt 
for  a military’  career  today?  And  what  advice  or  guidance  would 
you  offer  a potential  careerist? 

The  President:  A military  career  offers  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising ways  for  young  Americans  to  serve  their  country.  And 
they'll  serve  with  pride.  A military  career  offers  the  training, 
travel  and  opportunity  that  those  recruiters  tell  you  about.  That’s 
a hard  combination  to  beat,  and  the  pay  is  competitive. 

As  to  my  advice  for  a potential  careerist — I’d  say  hurry. 

Q:  Why  is  the  American  public  more  supportive  of  the  military 
now  than  during  the  Vietnam  War?  Do  you  sense  a resurgence 
in  patriotism? 

The  President:  There  are  a lot  of  reasons  for  the  change  in 

attitude  that  we  all  feel,  and  it’s  a welcome  change.  After  seeing 

the  White  House  meeting  between  our  military  people  who  had 

been  at  Grenada  and  those  students  they  rescued.  I had  to  recall 

that  only  10  years  ago,  youngsters  of  that  age  in  too  many  places 

were  throwing  rocks  at  men  in  uniform.  Well,  there’s  a different 

attitude  now.  Most  Americans  have  come  to  realize  that  our 

country — as  a democracy — is  only  going  to  try  to  do  those  things 

that  are  right.  Democracies  don’t  start  wars;  and  no  democracy 

ever  got  into  a war  by  being  too  strong.  It  reflects  well  on  the 

character  of  our  country  that  we’ve  been  willing  to  fight  for 

I freedom  in  lands  far  from  home.  I think  Americans  have  come 
a; 

a to  understand  that  better,  and  in  the  process,  they’ve  come  to 
* admire  our  men  and  women  in  uniform  more  than  ever. 

£ 

s: 

| Q:  How  do  you  view  the  U.S.  military's  role  in  world  affairs 
| in  the  near  future? 

| The  President:  I believe  the  U.S.  military  will  be  the  key  to 
^ keeping  our  nation  secure,  free  and  at  peace.  Without  a strong 
| military,  we  could  not  protect  our  worldwide  interests.  I intend 
to  see  to  it  that  our  military  remains  strong  and  capable  of 
| defending  our  country’s  interests  and  keeping  the  peace.  □ 
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Test  Your  Knowledge 

1.  Which  ensign  came  first,  the  flag  or  the  rank? 

2.  Who  sewed  the  first  Stars  and  Stripes? 

The  flag  has  13  red  and  white  stripes.  How  many  are  red? 

4.  What  is  the  name  given  the  upper  rectangle  of  the  flag  nearest  the  staff? 

5.  How  did  the  nickname  “Old  Glory”  come  about? 

6.  When  the  Stars  and  Stripes  is  displayed  with  other  flags,  where  is  it 
placed? 

Have  you  ever  seen  a color  guard  do  an  about-face? 

8.  If  the  flag  is  suspended  over  a street,  where  is  the  canton  placed? 

9.  What  does  it  mean  if  the  flag  is  flying  upside  down ? 

10.  What  were  the  circumstances  that  inspired  Francis  Scott  Key,  a lawyer, 
to  write  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner”? 
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Red,  White  and  Blue 


June  14  is  one  of  those  dates  that  sticks 
in  your  mind,  but  you  may  not  remember 
why.  You  won't  watch  fireworks.  You 
won't  open  presents.  You  won't  even  find 
a card  in  your  mailbox. 

Maybe  this  day  of  national  observance 
is  overlooked  so  often  because  it  always 
falls  on  the  same  date.  It  isn’t  part  of  one 
of  those  welcome  three-day  weekends;  you 
won't  even  get  the  day  off. 

As  holidays  go,  June  14  ranks  low  on 
the  remembrance  list.  That’s  a shame  be- 
cause it’s  the  one  day  set  aside  solely  to 
honor  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  star-span- 
gled banner,  “Old  Glory’’ — our  flag. 

The  United  States  flag  has  come  under 
fire  many  times  from  outsiders  opposed  to 
American  ideals.  But  sometimes,  the  flag 
is  ruffled  from  within — from  Americans 
whose  expression  of  democracy  demands 
an  opportunity  to  differ  with  the  status 
quo.  Ironically,  that  very  freedom  of 
expression  sometimes  delivers  Old  Glory 
its  strongest  blows. 

Last  year,  for  example,  a family  in  a 
Maryland  planned  community  erected  a 
flagpole  in  its  front  yard.  According  to  the 
newspaper  report,  neighbors  complained, 
and  the  development’s  management 
promptly  told  the  patriotic  household  that 
flagpoles  were  not  allowed  without  per- 
mission. Apparently,  people  were  afraid 
that  the  flag-waving  idea  might  catch  on, 
more  flagpoles  might  appear,  and  there 
goes  the  neighborhood.  Eventually  the 
smoke  cleared,  and  the  family  was  al- 
lowed to  keep  its  flagpole. 

Sometimes  it’s  hard  to  remember  that 
the  flag  represents  all  the  people  in  the 
country.  Flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
doesn’t  necessarily  mean  you  agree  with 
everything  the  United  States  does;  it  only 
means  you  believe  in  the  ideals  on  which 
our  government  is  based.  In  the  past  200 
years  a lot  of  men  and  women  have  died 
defending  that  flag.  Flag  day — June  14 — 
is  your  chance  to  rally  around  the  flag  and 
pick  up  where  they  left  off. 

* * * 

On  June  14,  1777,  the  Continental  Con- 
gress set  down  guidelines  for  the  U.S. 


flag.  It  was  to  be  13  alternating  stripes  of 
red  and  white,  with  13  white  stars  on  a 
field  of  blue.  Because  Congress  made  no 
provision  for  the  arrangement  of  the  stars, 
flagmakers  could  position  the  stars  to  their 
liking.  Flags  appeared  with  the  stars  lined 
up  in  rows,  or  forming  circles  or  stars. 

With  the  addition  of  two  more  states  by 
1794,  the  flag  was  altered  by  Congress  to 
15  stars  and  15  stripes.  By  1817,  the  Union 
had  grown  to  20  states,  and  the  flag’s  de- 


sign was  in  danger  of  becoming  jumbled. 

Navy  Captain  Samuel  Chester  Reid 
proposed  the  return  to  13  stripes,  with  a 
star  to  signify  each  state.  After  much  de- 
bate, Congress  adopted  Reid’s  basic  pro- 
posal on  April  4,  1818.  As  new  states 
joined  the  Union,  the  flag  was  updated  the 
following  July  4,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  stars  was  determined  by  the  President. 

— By  PH2  Liz  Schading 


Answers 

1.  Ensign  comes  from  old  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin  words  meaning  flag  or 
signal.  As  early  as  1598  the  British  used  ensign  to  refer  to  flags.  Ensign 
as  a rank  came  later.  The  U.S.  Navy  first  used  the  rank  in  1862. 

2.  A legend  prevails  that  Betsy  Ross  made  the  first  Stars  and  Stripes,  but 
there  is  no  proof. 

3.  Seven. 

4.  The  canton. 

5.  William  Driver,  a merchant  captain  in  the  1820s  and  1830s,  nicknamed 
his  Stars  and  Stripes  “Old  Glory.”  Twice,  Driver  carried  “Old  Glory” 
around  the  world.  During  the  Civil  War,  Driver  hoisted  his  own  treasured 
flag  over  the  state  house  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

6.  In  parades  or  ceremonies,  the  flag  should  be  carried  either  in  front  and 
center  or  to  the  right  of  other  flags.  When  displayed,  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  should  always  stand  to  the  right  of  other  flags. 

7.  Probably  not.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  an  about-face  might  cause  the 
flagbearers  to  get  tangled  up  in  flags  and  poles,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
would  wind  up  on  the  left.  For  this  reason,  color  guards  always  pivot, 
keeping  the  national  ensign  in  its  right-hand  position. 

8.  Over  a north-south  street,  the  canton  goes  toward  the  east;  over  an  east- 
west  street,  the  canton  goes  toward  the  north. 

9.  An  inverted  flag  is  a distress  signal. 

10.  During  the  War  of  1812,  Key  boarded  a British  warship  in  Chesapeake 
Bay  to  negotiate  the  release  of  a prisoner  of  war.  The  British  agreed  to 
release  prisoner  Dr.  William  Beanes,  along  with  Key  and  his  associate 
John  Skinner,  but  not  until  after  the  shelling  of  Fort  McHenry.  The 
British  bombarded  the  fort  most  of  that  day  (Sept.  13,  1814)  and  into  the 
night.  The  next  morning.  Key  spotted  the  waving  Stars  and  Stripes 
through  the  smoke  and  haze,  signaling  an  American  victory.  He  was  so 
inspired,  he  quickly  jotted  down  the  words  to  the  song  on  an  unfinished 
letter.  Today,  that  same  tattered  flag — originally  30  feet  by  423/4  feet — 
hangs  in  the  Smithsonian’s  National  Museum  of  American  History  in 
Washington,  D.C. 
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Photo  by  PH2  Paul  Soutar,  Seventh  Fit,  PA  Rep.,  Subic  Bay 


A Link  With 


“It’s  show  time!” 

From  Navy  ships  at  sea  to  detachments 
in  the  outback  of  Australia,  military  peo- 
ple overseas  are  enjoying  live  American 
entertainment.  Like  food  and  fuel,  this 
special  stateside  commodity  is  delivered 
on  a regular  basis  to  wherever  American 
military  people  serve. 

The  Armed  Forces  Professional  Enter- 
tainment Office  in  Washington,  D.C., 
books  100  non-celebrity  acts  each  year  to 
tour  remote  and  isolated  duty  stations. 
Staffed  by  representatives  from  the  Army, 


Above:  A Dallas  Cowboy  cheerleader 
serenades  a USS  Bainbridge  (CGN  25)  crew 
member. 


Air  Force  and  Navy,  the  AFPEO  also 
works  with  the  United  Services  Organi- 
zation in  getting  celebrity  entertainers— 
Bob  Hope,  Lou  Rawls,  Wayne  Newton, 
Loretta  Lynn,  Charlton  Heston  and  oth- 
ers— to  the  same  areas.  There  is  no  meas- 
ure of  the  program’s  value  in  terms  of 
morale. 

“Eve  been  visiting  some  of  these  sites,” 
said  Lieutenant  Commander  Kenneth  L. 
Whitehead,  the  Navy  representative  at 
AFPEO.  “Some  of  them  are  so  isolated 
that  even  when  the  people  stationed  there 


go  to  the  nearest  town  they  can't  find  any- 
thing close  to  American  entertainment.  So. 
we’re  providing  entertainers  our  people 
can  identify  with,  people  who  play  music 
that  is  current  in  the  states.  Basically,  it's 
a link  with  home.” 

An  outgrowth  of  the  USO/DoD  touring 
shows  program  that  sent  celebrity  enter- 
tainers overseas  during  World  War  II. 
AFPEO  was  established  in  1951  to  con- 
tinue programs  of  free  regularly  scheduled 
live  entertainment  overseas.  No  matter  how 
remote  the  duty  station,  AFPEO  usually 
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Home 


finds  a way  to  entertain  the  armed  forces — 
even  on  ships  at  sea. 

“It's  hard  to  include  ships  in  our  pro- 
gram because  they  move  around  a lot — 
this  presents  logistics  problems,”  White- 
head  said.  “For  the  past  few  years  we 
have  been  sending  acts  to  ships  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  via  Diego  Garcia.  With  the 
situation  in  and  around  Beirut  and  the  de- 
ployment of  ships  in  that  area,  we're  tak- 
ing a more  active  interest  in  providing  our 
people  with  entertainment.” 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Richard  Malone,  the 
Army  representative  at  AFPEO,  said  that 
when  he  was  leaving  USS  Independence 
(CV  62)  after  a Loretta  Lynn  show,  a petty 
officer  stopped  him  in  the  passageway  and 
said.  “Thank  you  for  the  show.  We  haven't 
had  liberty  in  60  days  but  everybody  is 
smiling  this  morning.” 

The  15  to  20  celebrity  shows  each  year 
grab  the  headlines,  but  non-celebrity  acts 


A Bob  Hope  Christmas  show — that  in- 


cluded performances  by  Brooke  Shields, 
Cathy  Lee  Crosby,  Ann  Jillian,  George 
Kirby,  and  Vic  Damone — received  na- 
tional attention  as  it  brought  smiles  and 
laughter  to  military  people  serving  in  the 
Beirut  area  (see  All  Hands,  March  1984). 
Earlier  performances  by  Loretta  Lynn  and 
Wayne  Newton  were  less  publicized  by 
the  media  but  no  less  appreciated  by  mil- 
itary audiences. 


Left:  White  off  the  coast  of  Lebanon,  USS  New  Jersey  (BB  62)  crew 
members  enjoy  a Wayne  Newton  performance.  Top:  Ann  Jillian  enter- 
tains sailors  and  Marines  on  USS  Guam  (LPH  9).  Above:  “ Cam- 
bridge” entertains  on  USS  Midway  (CV  41)  in  the  northern  Arabian 
Sea. 
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Photo  by  PHAN  Scott  Guido,  USS  Midway  (CV  41) 


Link 


are  the  bread  and  butter  for  AFPEO.  In 
October,  the  first  regularly  scheduled  non- 
celebrity group — Mega  Band — -performed 
for  the  Marines  and  sailors  in  Beirut  and 
on  ships  deployed  to  Lebanon.  After  per- 
forming at  sites  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
band  was  flown  by  helicopter  from  Turkey 
to  ships  in  the  Beirut  area.  All  non-celeb- 
rity groups  performing  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean area  are  now  slated  for  Beirut-area 
performances. 

Non-celebrity  groups  endure  some 
hardships  in  entertaining  the  armed  forces. 
Glamorous  frills  do  not  exist  on  an  AFPEO 
tour.  Roadies  and  non-performing  spouses 


do  not  qualify  as  members  of  a group. 
Loading  and  unloading  of  equipment,  set- 
ting up  for  performances  and  striking  down 
afterwards  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
group. 

The  DoD  provides  transportation,  pass- 
ports and  other  logistic  support,  plus  a $50 
daily  living  allowance  for  each  member, 
to  cover  food  and  expenses.  Even  with 
little  financial  incentive — entertainers  are 
not  paid  salaries — finding  quality  non-ce- 
lebrity acts  for  AFPEO  shows  is  not  a 
problem. 

“We  get  calls  in  here  continuously  from 
groups  wanting  to  go  on  tour,”  said 


Whitehead.  “These  are  professional  mu- 
sicians and  music  is  their  livelihood.  They 
get  to  see  parts  of  the  world  that  they 
might  not  see  otherwise  and  they're  get- 
ting very  appreciative  audiences."  he  said. 

Lynne  and  Bill  Purse  of  the  group  Aergo 
agree.  They  have  performed  for  AFPEO 
in  both  the  Mediterranean  and  Caribbean. 
“The  best  sites  are  the  remote  outposts 
because  the  people  there  appreciate  you 
the  most.  In  the  states,  some  nights  are 
good  and  some  are  bad.  On  a tour  like 
this  every  night  is  good,”  said  Bill. 

“Performing  out  there  is  a treat  for  them 
and  a treat  for  us.  A show  like  this  is  a 


Entertaining  The  World’s  Best  Audience 


Up  at  5,  load  equipment,  travel  to  a 
performance  site,  set  up,  perform,  strike 
the  equipment,  get  some  rest,  up  at  5 and 
start  over  again. 

That’s  what  “Liz  Marks  and  Nickelo- 
deon,” a top  40  show  band,  did  while 
entertaining  military  people  in  the  Car- 
ibbean as  part  of  an  Armed  Forces  Profes- 
sional Entertainment  Office  tour. 

“There  was  no  money  in  it  (AFPEO 
does  not  pay  salaries)  but  we’re  ready  to 
do  another  tour  because  of  the  feeling  we 
got  from  the  military,”  said  Marks.  “They 
were  the  most  exciting  audiences  I’ve  ever 
played  for  in  my  life.  The  response  we 
got  was  just  incredible.” 

Performance  sites  included  Puerto  Rico; 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba;  and  Honduras 
where  the  band  went  from  air-conditioned 
comfort  to  steamy  rain  forests.  Marks  said 
that  the  whole  tour  was  “such  a contrast.” 
They  went  from  playing  the  Navy  Ball  in 
Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto  Rico,  to  living 
in  tents  in  Honduras. 

“I’ll  never  forget  playing  in  Honduras. 
There  were  rows  and  rows  of  guys  . . . 
watching  us  set  up.  You  could  tell  they 
were  tired,”  Marks  recalled.  “We  started 
to  play  and  suddenly  they  seemed  to  come 
alive.  By  the  end  of  the  concert  the  Sea- 
bees  were  all  around  the  stage  . . . danc- 
ing with  each  other,  and  I jumped  down 
and  started  dancing  with  them.  It  was 
great — I had  hever  seen  anything  like  it.” 
The  band  logged  30  performances  in  the 
28-day  tour — with  one  day  off  out  of  every 


eight.  With  1 ,800  pounds  of  equipment  to 
load  and  unload  between  shows  the  tour 
was  far  from  a glamorous  holiday. 

“I  got  a chance  to  go  snorkeling  two 
or  three  times  but  this  was  not  a vacation,” 
said  Marks.  In  Honduras  they  were  asked 
to  do  two  shows  a day  which  necessitated 
morning  performances.  “Trying  to  do 
‘Loverboy’  at  9 in  the  morning  is  rough,” 
she  added. 

Giving  their  all  to  their  hard-working 
and  appreciative  audiences  became  the 
band’s  prime  concern — even  if  it  meant 
putting  in  some  overtime. 

“In  our  contract  we’re  only  supposed 
to  perform  for  75  minutes.  We  couldn’t 
do  that.  They  would  get  so  into  it  that  we 
would  play  for  a couple  of  hours,”  said 
Marks.  “When  people  are  dancing, 
screaming,  shouting  and  just  having  a good 
time,  you  can’t  stop  playing.” 


Giving  it  their  all,  “Liz  Marks  and  Nick- 
elodeon’’ belt  out  a tune  for  Seabees  in 
Honduras. 

“Liz  Marks  and  Nickelodeon”  brought 
a little  bit  of  home  to  military  people  in 
the  Caribbean  during  their  tour.  Their  au- 
dience left  an  impression  on  them  as  well. 

“It  was  a very  moving  experience  for 
me — the  rush  I got  when  I looked  into 
those  guys'  eyes.  We  were  home  to  them 
and  they  didn’t  want  us  to  leave.”  recalled 
Marks. 

“Every  time  we  would  fly  away  in  the 
chopper,  there  would  be  a few  watching 
us  go  out  of  sight.  I knew  they  were  think- 
ing of  home.  I wish  everyone  could  see 
what  the  military  is  doing  for  us  because 
...  it  takes  a very  special  person  to  do 
what  these  guys  are  doing.” 

— Story  by  J02  (SW)  E.  Foster-Simeon 
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way  of  saying  that  people  at  home  re- 
member the  people  who  are  out  there,” 
added  Lynne. 

At  first  glance,  some  duty  stations  on 
AFPEO  entertainment  circuits  may  seem 
out  of  place — unless  you  are  stationed 
there. 


”1  think  it’s  something  that  is  really 
needed  down  here  because  it's  pretty  easy 
for  morale  to  get  low,”  said  Journalist 
Second  Class  Linda  Willoughby,  sta- 
tioned at  Naval  Station  Roosevelt  Roads, 
Puerto  Rico.  “If  you’re  interested  in  scuba 
diving,  snorkeling  and  that  sort  of  thing 


Roosevelt  Roads  is  excellent.  But  if  you’re 
interested  in  going  to  nightclubs  or  shows, 
it  involves  a minimum  of  an  hour-and-a- 
half  drive  one  way.” 

There  are  six  AFPEO  entertainment  cir- 
cuits— Alaskan,  Caribbean,  European, 
Mediterranean,  Northeast  and  Pacific — 
designed  to  include  all  military  sites  over- 
seas. Feedback  from  the  field  has  been 
positive. 

Each  site  sends  a report  to  AFPEO  rat- 
ing the  act.  “It’s  usually  E-4s  thru  E-6s 
who  fill  out  the  report,  and  90  percent  of 
their  comments  are  positive.  When  they 
say  a group  is  spectacular  they  usually  go 
into  enough  detail  to  let  us  know  that 
they’re  not  just  tilling  out  a form,”  said 
Whitehead.  “I  think  the  groups  are  pretty 
much  in  line  with  what  the  people  want.” 

“Although  we  in  the  Navy  here  are  few 
and  the  audience  was  small,  the  Albins  (a 

Left:  USS  Hepburn  (FF  1055)  comes  alongside 
USS  Sacramento  (AOE  1)  so  its  crew  can  en- 
joy the  Dallas  Cowboy  cheerleaders.  Below: 
Capt.  John  M.  Quarterman  Jr.  (right),  CO 
USS  Guam  (LPH  9),  leads  applause  for  Bob 
Hope  and  members  of  his  Christmas  show. 
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Photo  by  PH2  Paul  Soutar 


Link 


non-celebrity  group)  put  on  a tremendous 
show,”  said  Captain  L.  W.  Bailey,  Com- 
manding Officer,  Naval  Special  Warfare 
Unit  Two,  stationed  at  the  Royal  Air  Force 
Base  in  Machrihanish,  Scotland.  “Both 
after  the  show  and  the  next  day  the  group 
made  a great  effort  to  mix  with  the  local 
military  community.  Their  efforts  meant 
a great  deal  to  our  folks  who  are  1 50  miles 
deep  into  nowhere,”  he  added. 

From  Scotland  to  the  Caribbean, 
AFPEO  shows  are  welcomed  by  the  armed 
forces.  “We  get  a show  about  once  every 
few  weeks  and  response  has  been  really 
good,”  said  Chief  Journalist  Lew  Reed 
who  is  stationed  at  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba.  “The  price  is  right  and  the  shows 
are  good  quality.  Apparently  the  music  is 
what  the  people  want  to  hear  because  the 


Clockwise  from  above:  The  Dallas  Cowboy 
cheerleaders  take  a bow  on  board  USS  Raleigh 
(LPD  1).  A USS  Kirk  (FF  1087)  crew  member 
dances  with  a member  of  “Cambridge”  which 
entertained  the  Midway  battle  group.  Air 
Force  Tech.  Sgt.  Larry  Johnson  and  Ev 
Wlodarczyk  review  AFPEO  performance 
schedules. 

theaters  where  we  have  the  shows  are  al- 
ways packed.” 

The  18  to  25  year  olds  stationed  in  re- 
mote areas  are  the  primary  target  audience 
of  AFPEO,  but  all  military  people  sta- 
tioned overseas  are  covered  by  the  pro- 
gram. “We  try  to  get  music  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  audience  likes — from  rock 
and  disco  to  country  and  soul — but  we  do 
make  sure  that  there  are  some  shows  from 
every  category,”  said  Whitehead. 
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Circuit  coordinators  canvas  area  com- 
mands to  find  out  the  number  of  shows 
needed  and  the  type  of  entertainment  pre- 
ferred. This  information  is  forwarded  to 
AFPEO  which  books  the  appropriate 
groups  for  tours. 

Providing  all  remote  military  installa- 
tions overseas  with  free  American  enter- 
tainment is  a big  mission.  “That's  our 
goal,  but  as  long  as  we  continue  to  receive 
new  requests  we  haven't  met  it,"  White- 
head  said. 

“There  are  some  isolated  spots  that  this 
office  doesn’t  even  know  about,”  he  ex- 
plained. “A  remote  duty  station  doesn't 
have  to  justify  its  need  for  entertain- 
ment— its  remoteness  is  usually  justifi- 
cation enough." 

The  USO  often  receives  sole  credit  for 
shows  that  the  AFPEO  provides.  Many 
military  people  overseas  assume  that  any 
entertainment  they  receive  is  provided  by 
the  USO. 

“Our  working  relationship  with  the  USO 
is  excellent  and  publicity  is  not  our  con- 
cern,” said  Malone.  “But  we  would  like 
the  soldier,  sailor,  airman  and  Marine  to 
know  that  Uncle  Sam  has  a hand  in  pro- 
viding these  shows.” 

— Story  by  J02(SW)  E.  Foster-Simeon 


To  find  out  more  about  AFPEO  shows 
and  overseas  entertainment  circuits  write 
to:  Armed  Forces  Professional  Entertain- 
ment Office  (DAAG-MSE),  2461  Eisen- 
hower Ave.,  Alexandria,  Va.  22331.  The 
code  symbol  insures  prompt  delivery  to 
the  action  office. 
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Photo  by  PH 2 Dana  Howe,  USS  Midway  (CV  4!) 


Midway’s 

Steel  Beach  Picnic 

Story  by  Lt.  Joe  March 

Photos  by  PHAN  Scott  Guido  and  PH  A A Edward  Richcreek  USS  Midway  (CV  41) 


Clockwise  from  above:  Laurie  Craft  of 
“Cambridge”  sings  on  USS  Midway  (CV  41). 
“Cambridge”  performs  Top  40,  hard  rock 
and  country  and  western  music.  Midway 
sailors  line  up  for  food  and  beverage  during 
the  steel  beach  picnic. 


How  do  several  thousand  men,  who 
have  been  at  sea  for  45  days,  break  the 
stress  of  around-the-clock  naval  opera- 
tions? 

If  they're  crew  members  of  the  aircraft 
carrier  USS  Midway  (CV  4 1 ) battle  group, 
they  have  a picnic. 

It  was  on  a day  late  in  February  that 
Rear  Admiral  Thomas  F.  Brown  III,  Com- 
mander, Battle  Force  Seventh  Fleet,  di- 
rected the  battle  group  toward  anchorage 
in  the  North  Arabian  Sea  for  a day  of 
“holiday  routine.” 

The  occasion  brought  crew  members  up 
from  work  spaces  deep  below  decks  to 
enjoy  the  sun,  camaraderie,  great  food. 


and  boxing  and  wrestling  “smokers.”  An 
additional  treat  was  the  two  cans  of  beer 
for  each  man  wishing  to  remember  what 
that  beverage  really  tasted  like. 

Highlighting  the  festivities  was  a live 
performance  by  the  Armed  Forces  Profes- 
sional Entertainment  Office  sponsored 
show  “Cambridge,”  which  entertained  a 
deck  full  of  sailors  with  country  and  west- 
ern and  hard  rock  music. 

Late  that  afternoon,  with  their  crews 
refreshed,  the  ships  of  the  Midway  battle 
group  weighed  anchor  and  returned  to  full 
operational  status.  Sailing  into  the  sunset 
of  the  North  Arabian  Sea,  they  resumed 
their  positions  of  vigilance. 
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The  Wave 

Of  The 


In  the  science  fiction  film  “Firefox,” 
Clint  Eastwood  operates  his  aircraft  and 
its  weapons  systems  through  thought  con- 
trol. In  today’s  world  of  electronic  war- 
fare, this  concept  is  not  as  fictional  as  it 
sounds. 

Since  the  introduction  of  radar  more  than 
40  years  ago  to  the  satellite  surveillance 
of  today,  electronics  systems  have  played 
a major  role  in  naval  warfare,  and  military 
pilots  already  have  systems  in  early  de- 
velopmental stages  which  respond  to  their 
voices. 

Rear  Admiral  Albert  A.  Gallotta  Jr., 
Vice  Commander,  Naval  Electronic  Sys- 
tems Command,  said,  “We  no  longer  set 
to  sea  with  orders  sealed  and  men  in  crow’s 
nests  to  find  the  enemy.  Today,  we  use 
electronics.” 

According  to  Admiral  Gallotta,  sailors 
now  use  radar  and  other  sensors  in  sub- 
marines, surface  ships,  aircraft  and  even 
spacecraft  to  find  and  engage  the  enemy 
electronically. 

Captain  William  Heinz  of  the  Navy’s 
air  warfare  department  said  avionics  has 
amplified  people’s  inherent  capabilities. 
Pilots  can  “see”  far  beyond  the  range  of 
their  own  eyes  and  even  over  the  horizon. 

The  semi-comic  illustration  at  right  shows  that 
sailors  in  days  of  yore  depended  on  their  eye- 
sight alone  in  seeking  an  enemy. 


“Ears”  now  hear  electronic  signals  from 
greater  distances.  With  these  advance- 
ments, the  Navy  is  seeing  longer  ranges 
and  is  counting  on  more  kills  per  weapon. 

“Most  fundamental,”  said  Heinz,  “is 
the  amplification  computers  have  given  to 
a person’s  brain.  People  can  process  huge 
amounts  of  information  and  control  new 
weaponry  today  in  a manner  never  known 
before  the  computer  age.” 

According  to  Captain  G.H.  Kanady  Jr., 
of  the  Attack  Submarine  Division,  DCNO 
for  Submarine  Warfare,  electronics  has 
produced  significant  changes,  especially 


in  subsurface  operations.  Early  subma- 
rines surfaced  to  take  on  fresh  air  and  trav- 
eled on  the  surface  to  make  speed.  The 
introduction  of  radar  in  the  early  days  of 
World  War  II.  however,  made  it  hazardous 
for  German  U-boats  to  surface  during  day- 
light hours.  The  Germans  then  developed 
the  snorkel  so  they  could  run  air-breathing 
diesel  engines  underwater.  Thus  radar  was 
one  of  the  factors  leading  up  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nuclear  submarine,  the 
first  true  submersible. 

Communications  continue  to  be  a very 
important  aspect  of  electronic  warfare.  In 
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German  U-boat  U-118  (below),  which  had  to 
surface  to  take  on  air,  is  shown  under  attack 
by  planes  from  USS  Bogue  (ACV  9),  June  12, 
1943.  Today’s  submarines  go  around  the  world 
submerged  and  are  capable  of  firing  missiles 
from  the  depths.  But  P-3C  Orion  patrol  air- 
craft sensor  stations  (left)  make  it  possible  to 
“see’’  into  the  ocean’s  depths. 


the  early  1900s,  the  Navy  pioneered  the 
introduction  of  radio,  or  wireless,  com- 
munication and  changed  the  world.  For 
the  first  time,  ships  could  communicate 
by  telegraphy  with  shore  bases.  That  de- 
velopment has  evolved  into  an  extremely 
sophisticated  system  of  communication 
linking  Navy  commands  throughout  the 
world.  As  Dr.  Thomas  Curry,  former  as- 
sociate deputy  for  command,  control, 
communications  and  intelligence,  empha- 
sized, however,  electronic  equipment  must 
be  supported  logistically  and  must  be  easy 
to  operate  and  maintain. 

Curry  said,  “Take  a piece  of  electronic 
gear  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  when  the 
machine  breaks  down,  it’s  almost  impos- 
sible to  repair  even  if  you  do  know  what 
you're  doing.  We  haven’t  solved  all  of 
these  problems,  so  we’ve  got  to  keep  em- 
phasizing reliability  and  maintainability  as 
we  buy  new  equipment. 

“Electronic  warfare  not  only  permits 
more  precise  engagement  at  longer  ranges 
but  also  allows  us  to  exploit  the  threat,” 
said  Admiral  Gallotta.  “Communications 
and  radar  links  used  in  modem  warfare 
can  be  decoded  by  receivers  tuned  to  the 
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Future 


enemy’s  operating  frequencies.  This  use 
of  electronic  countermeasures  is  an  effec- 
tive means  of  rendering  enemy  weapons 
systems  ineffective." 

Heinz  cited  not  only  the  movie  "Fire- 
fox"  but  the  recent  Falkland  Islands  and 
Middle  East  conflicts  as  prime  examples 
of  the  capabilities  of  electronic  warfare. 

"What  we  saw  in  Lebanon  was  the  use 
of  electronics  to  render  very  sophisticated 
weapons  systems  on  Syrian  aircraft  use- 
less and  a demonstration  that  Syrian  anti- 
aircraft missiles  on  the  ground  could  be 
offset  by  well-controlled  use  of  electron- 
ics, control  of  your  own  weapons  as  well 
as  the  capability  to  render  your  enemy's 
weapons  ineffective. 

"Put  yourself  in  the  cockpit,”  Heinz 
said.  "The  airplane  carries  a new  radar 
system  computer  that  processes  the  radar 
signal  so  the  radar  scope  produces  what 
looks  much  like  an  actual  photograph,  al- 
lowing the  pilot  to  determine  what  type 


of  vehicle  it  is  and  whether  it  is  hostile  or 
friendly.” 

On  an  even  higher  altitude  platform,  the 
satellite  development  project  Milstar 
should  be  helping  the  Navy  communicate 
and  navigate  by  1991 . 

"The  Navy  is  the  military  user  of  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  nation’s  satellite 
capabilities,"  said  Curry,  "simply  be- 
cause of  the  Navy’s  function  and  its  de- 
mand for  beyond-line-of-sight,  high  ca- 
pacity, high  quality  communications.  We 
recognize  certain  vulnerabilities  in  the 

Below:  F-14A  Tomcats  fly  over  the  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  carrier  USS  Nimitz  (CVN  68), 
which  bristles  with  the  latest  in  electronic 
equipment.  Right:  An  artist’s  conception  of 
NA  VSTAR’s  Satellite  I.  Opposite  page:  Two 
microcircuit  chips  designed  to  detect  infrared 
radiation.  Each  of  the  dark  rectangles  is  an 
element  which  produces  an  electrical  signal  in 
proportion  to  infrared  radiation.  Such  infrared 
arrays  are  used  for  night  vision,  missile  seekers 
and  threat-warning  receivers. 
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current  system  that  Milstar  will  remove, 
satisfying  deficiencies  in  actions  that  might 
be  taken  to  interfere  with  it.” 

According  to  Kanady,  submarines  will 
continue  to  utilize  satellites  as  they  move 


Electronic  warfare  audiovisual  training 
programs  that  provide  in-depth  informa- 
tion on  friendly  and  enemy  systems  and 
capabilities  are  available  at  the  audiovis- 
ual libraries  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  San  Diego 
naval  stations. 

Each  library  maintains  an  inventory  of 
programs  that  cover  new  electronic  war- 
fare systems,  as  well  as  current  informa- 
tion on  older  systems.  Some  of  the  50- 
plus  programs  available  include  opera- 
tions security,  Soviet  ocean  surveillance 
systems,  military  deception,  enemy  sub- 
marine threats,  mission  planning  and  Free/ 
Third  World  missile  systems.  The  pro- 
grams are  designed  for  fleetwide  training, 
unit-  and  staff-level  briefings,  and  as  sup- 
plements to  various  formal  courses  in 
electronic  warfare. 


into  the  age  of  submarine-launched,  long- 
range  missiles.  ”We  are  required  to  target 
these  missiles,”  he  said,  “not  only  with 
our  on  board  sensors  but  with  someone 
outside  the  firing  platform.” 


In  the  past,  programs  were  issued  di- 
rectly to  individual  commands  as  pro- 
duced. Recent  directives  concerning  audi- 
ovisual production  require  that  audiovisual 
libraries  located  at  the  Naval  Education 
and  Training  Support  Centers,  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  maintain  and  issue  the  programs. 
The  centers  service  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern regions,  respectively,  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  being  the  dividing  line. 

Information  on  borrowing  or  retaining 
the  programs  can  be  obtained  from  the 
appropriate  audiovisual  library:  Nav- 
EdTraSuppCenLant,  Naval  Station,  Bldg. 
W-313,  Norfolk,  Va.  2351 1,  Autovon  564- 
3013;  NavEdTraSuppCenPac,  Bldg.  1 10, 
Code  N-53,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92132,  Au- 
tovon 958-5443. 


Because  the  missiles  are  fired  at  such 
long  ranges,  the  sub  cannot  “see”  the  tar- 
get and  someone  will  have  to  supply  them 
with  targeting  information.  That  infor- 
mation, by  its  very  nature,  is  complicated 
and  lengthy.  “We’re  looking  at  satellites 
as  well  as  at  other  forms  of  communica- 
tion,” Kanady  said,  “where  two  com- 
puters, one  on  the  launch  platform  and 
another  at  a remote  targeting  terminal,  can 
link  directly  over  the  air  and  pass  infor- 
mation at  an  extremely  high  rate  of  speed 
from  computer  to  computer,  then  to  the 
operator  who  will  see  it  as  a picture  on  a 
screen.” 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Navy’s  space 
program  is  basically  a reorganization,  ac- 
cording to  Navy  officials.  The  establish- 
ment of  a Naval  Space  Command  is  the 
latest  step  in  a series  of  actions  taken  by 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  over  the  last 
several  years  to  consolidate  Navy’s  ex- 
tensive space  efforts  in  support  of  the  na- 
tion’s maritime  strategy. 

These  actions  have  included  the  estab- 
lishment in  1983  of  Navy  Space  Division 
in  the  Command  and  Control  Department; 
inauguration  of  a postgraduate  master’s 
program  in  space  engineering/operations 
in  1983  at  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School, 
Monterey,  Calif.;  and  the  1983  assign- 
ment of  a flag  officer  to  head  Navy  space 
acquisition  at  the  Naval  Electronics  Sys- 
tems Command.  According  to  Navy  of- 
ficials, the  Naval  Space  Command  is  a 
logical  next  step  for  the  Navy  and  is  not 
connected  with  efforts  to  form  a unified 
command  for  space.  The  purpose  of  this 
naval  command  is  to  improve  our  existing 
national  security  effort  and  support  that 
space  systems  provide  the  fleet. 

“Electronic  warfare  is  a very  important 
part  of  all  naval  warfare,”  Admiral  Gal- 
lotta  said.  “An  awareness  of  its  applica- 
tions in  today’s  Navy  must  be  broadened. 
Those  of  you  who  work  with  the  problem 
must  push  on  it.  Those  of  you  who  don't 
work  with  it  every  day  must  find  out  more 
about  it.  It  is  the  great  wave  of  the  future.” 

Because  the  real  electronic  systems  are 
changing  so  rapidly,  Clint  Eastwood  will 
have  to  do  several  sequels  to  “Firefox.” 

— Story  by  J02  Bill  George, 

N1RA  Film  and  TV  Division 
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By  Navy  Combat  Artists 


s By  Cmdr.  Thomas  Williams,  NR  Washington,  D.C. 

Thoiigii  only  a small  part  of  Navy  coipbat  the  action  of  tbe^time  because  they  are  in 
art  q^Wts  the  Allied  jpvasjpn  of-Normanr  color,  while  nearly  all  the  still  photos  of 'the 
(r,  1944,  the  paintings  enlarge  invasioti  a*£  in  black  and  white. 
view»0f  the  grea^st  amphibious  The  viv|J>ebderings  of  U.S.  sailors  and 


history.  They  also  depicUpe  very 
ons  experienced  bTprtists  who  re- 
eir  impressions  of  the  Normandy 
invasion  as  it  happened.  *$/ 

Three  Navy  combat  artists  v^hose 
works  are  featured  on  these  pages  captured  * 
the  fircsifd  smoke,  gloom, 'tedlTlm  ancffear 
of  coflflHrt  as  few  others  have.  There  is  no 
glamorizing  of  war  here*. jio  art  for  usejas 
propaganda  or  mere  decoration. 

Instead,  these 

-M 


soldiers  caught  in  the' midst  of  war  surround- 
* y sky/earth  and  sea  are  the  works  of 
tenant^  Dwight  Shepler,  USNR,  and 
iejitenant  Junior  Grade  Mitchell  Jamieson, 
SNR,  both  of  whom  were  aboard\hipts 
4ng  the  invasion,  and  of  Photographer 
ilbialist  First  Class  Alexander  Russo, 
U^N,  who  went  ashore  in  Franceftwo  days 
after  the  invasion.  (!  1 i 

Although  jeaeh  of  these  thrfee  artists  saw 
paintings  sharply  heighten  alifdst  the  same  scenes  at  Normandy,  they 

Ik  Vi  Tl-  ¥ 
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recorded  different  aspects  of  the  D-Day  car- 
nage. Shepler’s  works  reflect  the  jolting  con- 
trast in  size  between  men  and  military 
equipment;  Jamieson’s  works  show  the  ter- 
rible toll  war  took  that  day;  Russo’s  works 
blend  the  best  features  of  both  in  a near- 
monochromatic  style. 

Of  the  three,  only  Russo  survives.  He  is 
a professor  of  art  and  chairman  of  the  Art 
Department  at  Hood  College,  Frederick, 
Md.  When  he  went  ashore  in  France  on  D- 
Day  plus  two,  he  was  not  yet  22,  but  his 
memories  of  that  day  are  clear: 

“I  went  ashore  with  an  intelligence  officer 
to  see  if  naval  gunfire  had  knocked  out  some 
German  gun  emplacements.  You  see,  I was 
stationed  in  London,  making  models  and 
maps  of  D-Day  beaches.  I took  along  a 
sketch  pad  when  we  went  ashore  and  just 
made  some  very  basic  sketches.  We  were  liv- 
ing in  a foxhole  on  the  beach.” 

These  paintings  plus  other  art  can  be  seen 
at  the  Navy  Combat  Art  Center  at  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard. 
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Jamieson’s  drawing,  “Naval  Demolition 
Men  Blowing  Up  Obstacles,  ” on  the  open- 
ing pages  of  this  article  (18  and  19)  shows 
that  the  men  of  the  Navy  demolition  unit 
were  among  the  first  ashore.  Their  job  was 
to  clear  channels  through  obstacles  and 
make  unloading  possible.  Far  left:  “Heavies 
on  Their  Way  Home  After  a Raid  on 
France’’-Russo.  U.S.  soldiers — remnants  of 
a hard-hit  beach  battalion — look  up  to  see 
Allied  heavy  bombers  returning  from  a raid 
on  France.  Left:  “The  Cold  Dawn  of 
D-Day ’’-Jamieson.  Stern-faced  U.S.  soldiers 
get  ready  to  board  LCMs.  Lower  left: 
“Morning  of  D-Day  From  LST”- Jamieson. 
LCls  pass  before  turning  toward  the  beach; 
a U.  S.  cruiser  and  destroyer  shell  the  beach; 
barrage  balloons  float  overhead;  and  a P-38 
fighter  plane  is  hit,  trailing  smoke  and 
flame.  Below:  “The  Battle  for  Fox  Green 
Beach’’-Shepler.  Off  Fox  Green  sector,  a 
stretch  of  the  Omaha  beach-head,  destroyer 
USS  Emmons  (DD  457)  shoots  at,  and  later 
destroys,  the  spire  of  the  Church  at 
Colleville-sur-Mer  used  by  German  gunners 
as  an  artillery  control  tower. 
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Above:  “Wounded  Being  Treated  Aboard  an 
LST” — Jamieson.  LST  crew’s  quarters  were 
quickly  converted  into  treatment  centers  for 
the  wounded.  Center  top:  “One  of  the 
Many” — Russo.  German  artillery  hit  this  land- 
ing craft  loaded  with  anti-aircraft  halftracks 
just  as  it  landed  on  the  beach.  Far  right  top: 
“An  American  Soldier  Sleeps” — Russo.  After 
the  initial  landings,  a Normandy  beach  foxhole 
is  as  good  a bed  as  any.  Far  right  bottom: 
“Mulberry  (Operation)  at  Work” — Shepler. 

An  LST  unloads  vehicles  onto  floating  pier- 
heads that  later  were  seriously  damaged  by  the 
unusually  fierce  summer  storm  of  June  19-22, 
1944.  Right:  “The  Tough  Beach” — Shepler. 
German  cross  fire  raked  the  shore,  taking  its 
toll  on  Omaha  Beach. 
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Story  and  photos  by  Cmdr.  Thomas  Williams, 
NR  OI  Det  206,  Washington,  D.C. 


^June  6,  1984,  marks  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  the  greatest  amphibious  operation 
in  history,  the  Allied  invasion  of  Europe. 
In  24  hours  of  what  has  become  known 
simply  as  “D-Day,”  Allies  put  ashore  on 
the  Normandy  beaches  of  France  more  than 

The  peaceful  stretch  of  beach  shown  at  left 
was  the  site  of  some  of  the  bloodiest  fighting 
on  D-Day.  On  the  right  flank  of  Omaha,  it 
proved  a deadly  obstacle  as  landing  craft  and 
men  came  under  a hail  of  gunfire  from  the 
cliffs.  The  German  gun  battery  (below)  was 
knocked  out  by  naval  gunfire  early  on  D-Day. 


150,000  men  and  more  than  7,500  vehi- 
cles. The  naval  phase  of  the  operation  was 
called  Neptune,  but  the  invasion  is  gen- 
erally known  as  Operation  Overlord. 

Although  the  enemy  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  Allies  would  land  their 
forces  farther  to  the  north  in  the  Pas-de- 
Calais  area  nearer  to  England,  the  Nor- 
mandy beaches  had  been  chosen  as  the 
main  landing  points  long  before  the  in- 
vasion. The  Americans,  British  and  Ca- 
nadians landed  on  beaches  code-named 
Utah,  Omaha,  Gold,  Juno  and  Sword.  By 
the  end  of  D-Day,  the  Allies  had  achieved 
a toe-hold  of  a monumental,  but  costly 
victory:  in  some  sectors  American  units 
had  over  50  percent  casualties. 

Naval  participation  in  the  Normandy  in- 
vasion stands  out  clearly:  more  than  7,000 
ships — including  no  less  than  3,000  as- 
sault craft — were  used  in  the  invasion.  But 
it  is  little  known  that  U.S.  Navy  pilots 
flew  British  Spitfires  at  Normandy  to  per- 
form a gunfire-spotting  role  which  would 
have  been  clumsy  and  dangerous  in  the 
Navy’s  slower  floatplanes  normally  flown 
from  battleships  and  cruisers.  The  U.S. 
Navy  also  provided  gunnery  officers  to 
jump  into  Normandy  with  the  airborne 
forces  to  provide  gunfire  liaison  support 
to  the  airborne  units  operating  behind  Utah 
Beach.  Also,  a naval  gunfire  support  team 
scaled  the  cliffs  of  Pointe  du  Hoc  with  the 
U.S.  Army’s  Rangers. 

Helping  the  American  units  get  ashore 


were  Navy  and  Army  demolition  teams  of 
special  engineer  brigades  assigned  to  blow 
up  the  steel,  timber  and  concrete  beach 
obstacles  placed  there  by  German  forces. 
Sixteen  underwater  demolition  teams  of 
seven  naval  people  and  five  Army  engi- 
neers each  operated  at  Omaha  Beach  on 
D-Day.  One-third  of  the  Navy  members 
were  killed. 

In  “The  Invasion  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, 1944-45,”  by  Samuel  Eliot  Mori- 
son,  the  difficulty  of  the  engineering  mis- 
sion at  Omaha  Beach  is  expressed  by  a 
description  of  what  happened  in  the  early 
morning  of  D-Day:  “One  team  was  wiped 
out  by  an  enemy  salvo  just  as  it  was  land- 
ing. Another  had  its  charges  all  set  to  blow 
when  a direct  hit  set  them  off  and  killed 
every  man  but  one.  Before  the  rushihg 
flood — rising  12  inches  every  eight  min- 
utes— forced  them  to  vacate,  these  brave 
men  had  blown  five  big  channels  and  three 
partial  ones  through  the  hideous  array  of 
murderous  obstacles.” 

Today,  the  calm  and  peaceful  beaches 
of  Normandy  tell  little  of  what  occurred 
at  the  water’s  edge  on  D-Day.  Monuments 
list  the  names  of  units  that  fought  ashore. 
When  the  tide  is  out,  blackened  hulks  lit- 
tering the  shallows  become  visible. 

Perhaps  Pointe-du-Hoc  provides  the 
clearest  and  most  vivid  reminder  of  the 
heavy  combat  which  was  part  of  the  D- 
Day  landing.  A narrow  jut  of  land  reach- 
ing out  to  sea,  it  provided  the  enemy  a 
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commanding  lookout  and  defensive  gun 
position.  The  Rangers  were  assigned  the 
task  of  scaling  the  100-foot  high  cliffs  of 
the  Pointe  to  attack  and  neutralize  the  gun 
positions.  Up  until  the  Ranger  assault,  the 
Pointe  was  pounded  constantly  by  air  and 
naval  bombardment. 

It  is  still  heavily  cratered  and  pock- 
marked and  is  a dangerous  place  to  visit — 
signs  warn  of  possible  unexploded  ord- 
nance littering  the  area  among  the  broken 
concrete  bunkers  and  craters.  Pathways 
lead  visitors  through  the  battlements  to  the 
point  for  a breathtaking  view  of  the  sea 
and  a better  understanding  of  the  difficult 
task  accomplished  by  the  Rangers  who 
scaled  the  cliffs. 

The  most  poignant  monument  to  the 
American  effort  on  D-Day  is  the  Nor- 
mandy American  Cemetery  overlooking 
Omaha  Beach  between  what  were  known 
as  the  Easy  Red  and  Fox  Green  sectors. 
The  cemetery  contains  the  remains  of 
9,386  Americans  of  all  military  services. 
Three  hundred  and  seven  graves  contain 
the  bodies  of  “unknowns.”  In  one  plot, 
a father  and  son  rest  side  by  side;  in  33 
other  plots  lie  pairs  of  brothers.  The  cem- 
etery is  operated  by  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission  and  is  on  ground 
granted  to  the  United  States  in  perpetuity 
by  the  French  government. 

\ ✓ 

The  church  in  Sainte-  Mere- Eglise  is  virtually 
unchanged  from  the  early  morning  hours  of 
June  6,  1944,  when  the  first  Americans  landed 
by  parachute  in  the  town  square.  Below:  The 
Normandy  American  Cemetery  overlooking 
Omaha  Beach  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  inva- 
sion area. 


From  the  cemetery,  one  can  see  most 
of  Omaha  Beach  from  an  overlook  which 
appears  unchanged  since  the  time  of  the 
invasion.  It  is  possible  to  descend  to  the 
beach  and  walk  among  the  same  dunes 
and  shingle  that  proved  such  formidable 
obstacles  to  the  troops  trying  to  get  off 
the  beaches  into  cover  nearer  the  bluffs. 
Built  atop  a bunker  overlooking  the  Fox 
Green  sector  is  a monument  to  the  5th 
Engineer  Special  Brigade.  A few  yards  up 
the  hillside  is  a monument  to  the  men  of 


the  1st  Infantry  Division.  A simple  in- 
scription on  the  monument  reads:  “The 
officers  and  men  of  the  1st  United  States 
Infantry  Division  who  were  killed  in  this 
period  w hile  fighting  for  the  liberty  of  the 
world.” 

American  visitors  to  Normandy  should 

see  the  American  beaches.  Omaha  and 

Utah,  the  American  cemetery,  and  the 

museums  at  ArTomanches.  Sainte-Mere- 
/ 

Eglise  and  Bayeux.  In  addition,  smaller 
museums  are  at  the  Pegasus  Bridge  in  the 
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British  sector,  and  at  Ouistreham,  where 
French  commandos  landed,  and  at  both 
Omaha  and  Utah  beaches.  There's  also  a 
museum  at  Cherbourg.  For  a fuller  view 
of  the  invasion  and  the  role  performed  by 
the  Allied  participants,  it  is  important  also 
to  visit  the  British  and  Canadian  sectors 


where  the  beaches  have  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent character.  For  the  most  part,  they 
are  flat  and  introduce  low  terrain,  just  as 
the  flatlands  do  behind  Utah  Beach. 

There  are  no  commanding  heights  at 
Utah.  The  highest  point  seems  to  be  the 
top  of  the  monument  to  the  4th  Infantry 
Division.  A monument  to  the  1 st  Engineer 
Special  Brigade  lists  each  of  the  units  at- 
tached, including  the  special  naval  units. 
Unlike  Omaha  Beach  where  summer 
homes  have  been  built,  Utah  Beach  today 
is  virtually  as  it  was  on  D-Day.  The  only 
noticeable  change  is  probably  the  arsenal 
of  landing  craft  and  armor  decaying  in  the 
sea  air  at  the  local  museum. 

Seven  miles  away  from  Utah  Beach  is 
Sainte-Mere-Eglise.  The  Airborne  Mu- 
seum there  contains  one  of  the  best  ex- 
isting collections  of  airborne  artifacts  from 
the  invasion,  including  a WACO  glider 
and  a C-47  transport.  Sainte-Mere-Eglise 
is  where,  shortly  after  midnight  on  June 
6,  paratroopers  began  falling  into  the  town 
as  local  inhabitants  were  putting  out  a 
house  fire  under  the  watch  of  the  German 


Monuments  abound  at  Normandy.  This  one 
(left)  is  dedicated  to  the  engineers  who  cleared 
the  way  at  Utah  Beach  on  D-Day.  The  monu- 
ment to  the  Rangers  who  landed  at  Pointe-du- 
Hoc  (below)  is  built  atop  a German  observa- 
tion post  for  the  gun  batteries  overlooking  the 
beach. 


garrison.  The  hapless  paratroopers  quickly 
became  some  of  the  first  casualties  of  the 
invasion. 

In  the  film  "The  Longest  Day,”  actor 
Red  Buttons  immortalized  Private  John 
Steele  and  the  church  of  Sainte-Mere-Eglise 
by  landing,  as  Steele  did,  on  the  roof  of 
the  church  where  his  parachute  became 
entangled  on  the  church  steeple.  Bullet 
marks  are  still  visible  on  the  stonework  of 
the  church  and  many  houses  around  the 
square. 

Curiously,  the  surrounding  countryside 
in  the  Omaha  beachhead  areas  is  much  as 
it  was  on  D-Day.  France  and  the  world 
have  changed,  but  Normandy  still  resides 
quietly  in  the  shadows.  Had  it  not  been 
for  World  War  II,  Normandy  would  still 
find  most  of  its  fame  in  Camembert  cheese 
and  apple  brandy,  commonly  called  Cal- 
vados from  the  name  of  the  region  pro- 
ducing it. 

The  Normandy  invasion  was  a momen- 
tous event.  It  still  consumes  the  imagi- 
nation of  historian  and  layman  alike.  It 
was  as  subject  to  the  quirks  of  nature  as 
any  other  enterprise  testing  the  skill  of 
man  against  the  awesome  power  of  nature. 
The  invasion  was  almost  called  off  be- 
cause of  bad  weather  and,  shortly  after  the 
D-Day  landings,  an  entire  artificial  port 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  a freak  storm  in 
the  English  Channel.  It  almost  upset  the 
timetable  for  the  campaign  by  disrupting 
the  flow  of  material  for  the  battles  behind 
the  beaches. 

The  land  has  healed  from  the  wounds 
of  war  and  has  hidden  the  scars  of  the 
invasion  from  the  untrained  eye.  Only  the 
monuments  foster  a remembrance  of  the 
great  allied  victory  brought  about  by  the 
concerted,  combined  alliance  of  strate- 
gies, forces  and  ideals.  In  the  truest  sense, 
the  operation  known  as  D-Day  was  the 
finest  example  of  allied  cooperation  and 
the  resolve  of  the  allied  powers  to  carry 
the  war  to  Hitler's  front  doorstep.  Less 
than  a year  after  D-Day,  the  war  in  Europe 
was  over. 

The  memories  remain,  however,  and 
thousands  of  veterans  from  all  sides  will 
return  to  Normandy  this  anniversary  year. 
They  will  be  joined  by  the  heads  of  state 
of  the  allied  powers  for  ceremonies  mark- 
ing the  40th  anniversary  of  the  day  that 
Hitler’s  Fortress  Europe  was  breached.  □ 
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Captain  Robert  Falcon  Scott,  beaten  to 
the  South  Pole  by  a month  by  Roald 
Amundsen,  painfully  penned  these  last 
words  in  his  diary  just  before  his  death  in 
1912,  “Great  God!  This  is  an  awful  place 
. . . !"  Trapped  in  a blizzard  and  dying  of 
exposure.  Scott,  recognizing  the  irony  of 
his  position,  vented  his  frustration.  The 
very  continent  he  had  come  to  conquer 
had  conquered  him. 

Antarctica  is  a land  of  extremes.  Sci- 
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ntists  have  recorded  temperatures  in  ex- 
ess  of  minus  128  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Coastal  winds  have  exceeded  200  miles 
ier  hour— sustained. 

On  Antarctica,  95  percent  of  the  world's 
resh  water  is  frozen  into  ice  more  than 
Wi  miles  thick.  Scientists  say  if  the  ice 
nelted,  the  Earth's  mean  sea  level  would 
ise  nearly  200  feet. 

Yet.  Antarctica  is  a desert.  Precipitation 
it  the  South  Pole  averages  less  than  one 


inch  annually,  leaving  the  continent  drier 
than  tropical  deserts.  There  are  no  trees 
or  grass — only  ice  and  nature’s  awesome 
creations  of  volcanic  rock  towering  thou- 
sands of  feet  into  the  world’s  cleanest  air. 

The  Antarctic's  reluctance  to  divulge  its 
secrets  is  well-documented.  Exploration 
there  is  a perilous  journey  into  the  un- 
known— it  involves  personal  risk  with 
sometimes  fatal  consequences. 

In  spite  of  the  inhospitable  conditions. 


however,  scientists  from  all  over  the  world 
descend  on  Antarctica  during  the  austral 
summer  (October  to  February).  They  study 
the  continent’s  food  chains,  its  biological, 
geological  and  astrophysical  wonders,  and 
break  seemingly  impossible  scientific  bar- 
riers for  the  betterment  of  animals  and 
humankind. 

The  U.S.  Navy  makes  it  all  possible. 
The  Naval  Support  Force  Antarctica,  Task 
Force  199 — also  known  as  Operation  Deep 
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Freeze — has  the  sole  purpose  of  providing 
logistic  support  to  scientists  working  in 
the  Antarctic. 

September  heralds  the  beginning  of  the 
austral  summer.  For  five  months  the  con- 
tinent is  bathed  in  constant  sunlight.  Ma- 
jor science  projects  must  be  completed 
during  this  time  or  be  deferred  to  the  next 
season.  With  this  time  constraint,  the  task 
force’s  mission  is  clear — deploy  to 
McMurdo  Station  as  rapidly  and  effi- 
ciently as  possible  to  permit  maximum 
scientific  research  time.  By  October,  sci- 
ence programs  are  well  under  way. 

McMurdo  Station  maintains  a summer 
population  averaging  800,  peaking  as  high 
as  1 ,200.  Ten  times  larger  than  any  other 
U.S.  station  on  the  continent,  McMurdo 
boasts  the  largest  permanent  building  in 
the  Antarctic.  Built  by  Seabee  Unit  206 
in  1969,  the  two-story  structure  berths 
more  than  200  people  and  contains  the 
dining  facility,  radio  and  television  sta- 
tion, ship’s  store,  laundry,  linen  exchange 
and  consolidated  store. 

As  the  season  gets  under  way,  three 
other  stations — Siple,  Palmer  and  South 
Pole — are  awakened  from  their  winter  iso- 
lation with  the  arrival  of  the  summer  crews. 
The  resupply  of  these  stations  adds  enor- 
mously to  the  overall  logistic  operation 

Right:  McMurdo  station ’s  air  traffic  control 
tower  can  be  towed  and  repositioned  as  needed 
for  maximum  safety  and  visibility.  Below:  A 
dog  sled  team  from  New  Zealand-operated 
Scott  Base  hauls  scientists  and  administrators 
to  McMurdo  station  for  mail  and  supplies. 


handled  by  the  task  force.  While  ships 
resupply  Palmer  Station  on  the  Antarctic 
Peninsula,  LC-130  Hercules  ski-equipped 
aircraft  provide  fuel,  supplies  and  mail  to 
the  other  stations.  To  supply  Siple  Station, 
a fueling  stop  is  required  at  Byrd  Surface 
Camp,  which  is  annually  dug  out  solely 
for  this  purpose. 

In  1982,  nearly  500  missions  and  6.5 
million  pounds  of  cargo  were  flown  in  for 
science  and  logistic  support.  Additionally, 
the  helicopter  wing  of  VXE-6  flew  nearly 
800  missions  in  support  of  science  and 
photomapping. 

Since  the  austral  summer  is  short  and 
support  requirements  are  enormous,  work 


days  are  long  and  fast-paced.  At  the  end 
of  the  day.  sailors.  National  Science 
Foundation  staff  and  grantees,  and  Ant- 
arctica Services  Inc.  contractors  converge 
on  the  McMurdo  dining  facility.  The  chow 
hall  is  the  main  social  gathering  center, 
and  mealtimes  highlight  the  day  with  din- 
ners and  pastries  to  tempt  even  the  pickiest 
eaters. 

"'Our  goal  is  to  provide  a menu  that  is 
both  nutritious  and  acceptable  to  the  crew  ." 

Right:  Working  in  severe  elements  tests  even 
the  hardiest  people.  Photo  by  PH2  Larry 
Vaughn.  Far  right:  A pair  of  Adelie  penguins. 
Photo  by  PHI  Michael  Mullen.  Below:  A 
Coast  Guard  icebreaker  clears  a channel  into 
McMurdo  Sound.  Photo  by  PHI  Mullen. 
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noted  Chief  Mess  Management  Specialist 
Billy  Collum.  “Freshies,  that  is,  fresh 
eggs,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  the  like,  are 
essential  in  food  preparation.  When  the 
freshies  run  out,  we — the  kitchen  staff — 
can  feel  the  drop  in  morale.  The  pipeline 
from  Christchurch  to  McMurdo  is  crucial . 
A few  minutes  too  long  in  the  cold  and 
we’ve  lost  a pallet  of  fruit  or  vegetables 
to  freezing.  Terminal  operations  cargo 
handlers  do  an  outstanding  job  in  deliv- 
ering freshies  on  time  and  undamaged.” 
Because  of  the  climate,  conditions  are 
hazardous,  and  the  dry  environment  often 
causes  respiratory  illnesses.  A minor  ac- 
cident can  have  major  consequences. 
Wounds  take  longer  to  heal  because  of 


decreased  circulation  and  suppressed  im- 
munity levels. 

“People  exposed  to  wind  and  subzero 
temperatures  can  develop  frostbite  in  less 
than  one  minute,”  Hospital  Corpsman  First 
Class  Alex  Guerrero  said.  “Depending  on 
the  severity  of  the  injury,  the  healing  proc- 
ess can  take  as  little  as  a week  under  med- 
ical supervision.  Severe  injuries  can  cause 
the  loss  of  a hand  or  foot  as  a result  of 
gangrene.  We  monitor  very  closely  for 
frostbite.” 

Health  and  physical  stamina  are  critical 
to  the  success  of  the  support  program.  For 
that  reason,  stringent  medical  and  dental 
screening  is  required  for  everyone  report- 
ing to  the  task  force.  Individuals  with 


chronic  illnesses,  illnesses  requiring  re- 
peated specialized  treatments,  or  physical 
handicaps  cannot  be  considered.  Medical 
and  dental  facilities  in  Antarctica  are  lim- 
ited and  cannot  handle  extreme  or  exotic 
medical  problems. 

“In  the  past,”  said  Lieutenant  Larry 
Lentini,  VXE-6  dental  officer,  “we  have 
had  major  emergencies  over  abscesses  and 
gum  and  wisdom  teeth  infections.  These 
problems  have  resulted  in  stringent  poli- 
cies. Dental  patients  must  be  in  class  I or 
II  condition  or  they  are  NPQ — not  phys- 
ically qualified  for  deployment.  We  take 
these  preventative  measures  so  that  we 
have  as  few  emergencies  as  possible  while 
deployed.  We're  not  set  up  for  compli- 


Another  Season  Premiere 


Antarctic  Development  Squadron  Six 
(VXE-6),  air  arm  of  Operation  Deep 
Freeze,  got  a warm  welcome  upon  touch- 
down of  the  past  season’s  opening  flight. 
Although  the  temperature  was  frigid,  the 
McMurdo  Station  manager  wore  a short- 
sleeved  Hawaiian  shirt  to  meet  the  plane. 

“One  year,  the  man  who  taxied  us  in 
was  wearing  a tuxedo  and  a top  hat,”  said 
VXE-6  commanding  officer  Commander 
Jim  Radigan. 

This  time,  the  crew  of  the  LC-130  Her- 
cules was  greeted  by  a group  of  enthu- 
siastic people  who  had  been  isolated  there 


since  the  February  before.  “You’ll  never 
feel  more  welcome  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  than  when  you  step  off  a plane  into 
the  arms  of  folks  who  have  been  cut  off 
from  civilization  for  eight  months,”  said 
Deep  Freeze  Commander,  Captain  Brian 
Shoemaker. 

The  weather,  however,  refused  all  com- 
mon courtesy.  The  thermometer  hovered 
at  68  degrees  below  zero,  Fahrenheit.  Be- 
cause of  the  extreme  cold,  the  Hercules' 
engines  could  not  be  turned  off.  In  the 
cold  and  the  two-mile-high  elevation,  the 
running  engine  formed  contrails — con- 


densation of  water  droplets  in  the  air- 
craft’s exhaust — which  developed  a dense 
fog  inside  and  outside  the  plane.  “The  ice 
fog  made  it  unsafe  to  on  load  cargo,  so 
we  were  able  only  to  load  and  unload  pas- 
sengers,” Radigan  said. 

With  the  inauguration  of  a new  season 
of  operations.  VXE-6  began  flying  fuel, 
supplies,  scientists  and  support  people 
along  the  835-mile  route  from  McMurdo 
to  the  Pole.  Flying  some  540  hours  each 
season,  the  squadron  supplies  the  South 
Pole  Station  with  specially  designed  fuel 
for  cold  climates  for  use  as  a main  source 
of  power  throughout  the  winter. 
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cated  life-preserving  surgery.  The  best  we 
can  do  is  keep  the  patient  stabilized  while 
operations  sets  up  a medevac  to  Christ- 
church.” 

Pastimes  while  ‘‘on  the  ice”  are  as  var- 
ied and  as  interesting  as  the  people.  Many 
pursue  college  credits  through  the  Los  An- 
geles Community  College.  Others  im- 
merse themselves  in  hobbies,  writing 
books  and  reading.  Television,  movies  and 
radio  are  available  to  all. 

Aerobics  exercise  classes  till  the  camp 
gymnasium  to  capacity  three  times  a week. 
Basketball  and  volleyball  tournaments 
abound.  Card  or  adventuring  games,  pool 
or  shuffleboard  tournaments,  and  dart 
games  also  are  popular.  Parties— from  toga 
or  costume  to  chili  cook-offs,  barbecues, 
and  impromptu  gatherings — are  all  ably 
supported  by  special  services  and  the  con- 
solidated mess. 

Computer  buffs  hand  carry  their  equip- 
ment through  the  9,000-mile  air  trek  to 
McMurdo.  Some  program  or  use  word 
processing,  others  develop  gaming  skills, 
and  yet  others  develop  new  computer 
hardware  and  software.  At  last  count,  at 
least  10  personal  computers  were  provid- 
ing hours  of  leisure-time  enjoyment. 

Those  looking  for  high  adventure  are 
offered  the  chance  to  attend  McMurdo's 
Antarctic  Survival  School,  a three-day  or- 
deal that  challenges  even  the  hardiest  of 
explorers.  ‘‘It  was  a true  adventure,” 
Guerrero  recalled.  ‘‘One  morning,  in  the 
20  minutes  it  took  to  get  our  clothes  and 
equipment  organized,  one  of  the  guys  got 
‘frostnipped’.” 

Many  Navy  people  visit  the  Erebus  Ice 
Caves,  located  on  Ross  Island  10  miles 
from  McMurdo  on  the  Erebus  Ice  Tongue. 
The  crystalline  caverns  offer  a display  that 
turns  anyone  into  a first-rate  photographer 
and  on  to  a great  time.  The  caves  are  a 
“must-see”  on  the  McMurdo  list. 

A special  treat  is  a dinner  invitation  to 
New  Zealand's  Scott  Base,  a science  sta- 
tion five  miles  away.  New  Zealand’s  cui- 
sine and  culture,  not  to  mention  a visit 
with  their  dog  sled  team,  is  an  opportunity 
not  to  be  missed. 

By  far  the  most  popular  activity  on  the 
southernmost  continent  is  a space-A  trip 
to  South  Pole  Station  where  Navy  people 
literally  walk  around  the  world  in  a min- 
ute— if  you  take  it  leisurely.  A barber’s 


during  the  most  recent  deployment  the 
chief  petty  officers  initiated  the  com- 
mand's first  female  chief,  Chief  Air  Traffic 
Controller  Dianne  Feltham-Kidwell.  Her 
initiation  was  laced  with  old  Antarctic  ex- 
plorer traditions  from  which  she  jokingly 
said  she  hopes  to  recover. 

Since  1946,  the  Navy  has  been  award- 
ing Antarctic  Service  medals  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  difficult  and  dangerous  working 
conditions  faced  by  Navy  people  on  this 
bitter  continent.  Now,  and  in  the  future, 
the  Naval  Support  Force,  Antarctica,  and 
the  organizations  that  make  up  Task  Force 
199  will  continue  to  provide  the  finest  and 
safest  scientific  support  “on  the  ice”  at 
the  bottom  of  the  world. 

AG3  Robert  Drake  records  weather  observa- 
tions for  weather  forecasting  and  air  crew 
briefings.  Photo  by  PH2  Larry  Vaughn. 


Science  On  The  Ice 

Antarctic  research  spans  the  entire  range 
of  scientific  interest:  medical  to  mineral, 
astrophysical  to  zoological.  The  long  hours 
and  fast  pace  of  operations  are  not  without 
compensation.  The  knowledge  that  what 
is  discovered  today  may  have  significant 
impact  on  the  future  of  humankind  makes 
it  a task  well  undertaken. 

Last  season,  research  on  the  underwater 
behavior  of  seals  shed  new  light  on  an 
area  of  human  tragedy.  The  reflexes  seals 
use  when  diving  underwater  for  food, 
wherein  the  metabolism  rate  slows  dra- 
matically, are  being  studied  in  connection 
with  the  as  yet  unexplained  infant  malady 
called  crib  death. 

Scientists  are  trying  to  determine  how 
seals  can  dive  1 ,500  feet  or  more — at  times 
with  fetuses — remain  20  minutes  or  longer, 
and  surface  with  no  damage  to  mother  or 
fetus.  Once  revealed,  the  answer  may  lead 
to  the  prevention  of  crib  death. 

ther  researchers  are  studying  the 
unique  “antifreeze”  fish,  known  by  lay- 
men as  Antarctic  cod,  which  survives  in 
the  subfreezing  temperatures  of  the  oceans 
surrounding  the  white  continent. 

There  also  is  intensified  research  on  re- 
cently uncovered  meteorites. 


Additionally,  as  a result  of  continuing 
studies  at  the  South  Pole  Station,  scientific 
excitement  is  increasing  in  bacterial,  viral 
and  communicable  disease  research  com- 
munities over  the  prevention  of  and  pos- 
sible cures  for  the  common  cold. 

As  long  as  Antarctica,  the  only  conti- 
nent relatively  untouched  by  man,  re- 
mains ecologically  pure,  the  validity  of 
the  studies  being  conducted  there  will  con- 
tinue to  add  invaluable  information  to  sci- 
entific world  knowledge. 


pole  with  a reflecting  sphere  atop  marks 
the  spot  of  the  exact  geographic  south  pole. 
Every  year  it  is  moved  according  to  math- 
ematical calculations  to  compensate  for 
the  movement  of  the  continent's  shifting 
ice  cap. 

Old  Navy  customs  aren’t  forgotten,  and 
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The  Navy  and  Antarctica 


The  Navy  was  selected  over  the  other 
armed  services  to  provide  support  for  Ant- 
arctic research  because  of  its  well-docu- 
mented record  of  polar  experience,  dating 
back  as  early  as  1839.  An  expedition  led 
by  Lieutenant  Charles  Wilkes  helped  to 
establish  the  existence  of  Antarctica  as  a 
continent. 

Ninety  years  later.  Rear  Admiral  Rich- 
ard E.  Byrd  awed  the  world  with  his  his- 
toric 1929  flight  over  the  South  Pole.  He 
further  enriched  the  world’s  knowledge  of 
the  ice-covered  continent  by  directing  four 
succeeding  Antarctic  expeditions. 

Upon  designating  the  Navy  as  the  pri- 
mary logistic  support  force,  the  secretary 
of  defense  authorized  the  service  to  re- 
quest assistance  from  the  Army,  Air  Force 
and  Coast  Guard.  Today,  an  Army  cadre 
provides  cargo  movement  and  delivery 
support,  the  Coast  Guard  supplies  ice- 
breakers, Military  Sealift  Command  aids 
with  cargo  ships,  and  Air  Force  Military 
Airlift  Command  C-141s  operate  as  part 
of  Task  Force  199  during  the  summer  sea- 
son. 

The  Royal  New  Zealand  Army  and  Air 
Force  provide  additional  support  and  co- 
operation. The  New  Zealand  crews  inte- 
grate with  the  Americans  and  work  side 
by  side  in  an  international  spirit  of  good 
will.  By  special  arrangement,  the  Royal 
Australian  Air  Force  has  often  participated 
in  logistic  movement  of  people  and  cargo. 

Byrd’s  vision  “.  . . that  Antarctica,  in 
its  symbolic  robe  of  white,  will  shine  forth 
as  a continent  of  peace  with  nations  work- 
ing together  there  in  the  cause  of  science, 
setting  an  example  of  international  co- 
operation ...”  fired  the  imagination  of 
the  world.  South  polar  exploration  had 
multiplied  by  the  time  of  Admiral  Byrd’s 
death  in  1957. 

The  International  Geophysical  Year  of 
1957-58  was  proclaimed  partly  in  recog- 
nition of  the  enormous  scientific  potential 
witnessed  by  earlier  expeditions  to  Ant- 
arctica. During  that  period,  scientists  from 
12  nations  engaged  in  peaceful  scientific 
research  of  the  continent. 


The  Antarctic  program  of  the  IGY  was 
so  successful  that  scientists  and  their  spon- 
soring governments  wanted  to  make  the 
arrangement  permanent.  The  result  was 
the  ratification  and  enactment  of  the  Ant- 
arctic Treaty  of  1961.  Participating  gov- 
ernments agreed  that  Antarctica  should  be 
used  for  peaceful  purposes  only. 

The  treaty  has  fostered  a spirit  of  in- 
ternational harmony  and  good  will  in  which 
all  nations  cooperate  in  scientific  and  lo- 
gistic support.  Russian  scientists  winter- 
over  at  America’s  South  Pole  Station  and 


A search  and  rescue  mission  into  Ant- 
arctica’s rugged  terrain  and  unforgiving 
climate  requires  special  training  and  ded- 
ication. If  an  aircraft  is  forced  down  on 
the  frozen  continent,  or  if  a scientific  field 
party  encounters  danger,  Antarctic  De- 
velopment Squadron  Six  is  prepared. 


PRCM  John  H.  Blankenship 


scientists  from  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China  study  glaciology  at  Australian  sta- 
tions. 

In  February  and  March  of  1983  USCG 
Polar  Star  (WAGB  10)  visited  22  stations 
around  the  coast  of  the  continent  as  part 
of  reciprocal  inspections  authorized  by  the 
treaty  (See  ‘‘A  Long.  Lonely  Cruise.” 
October  1983  All  Hands).  At  all  stations, 
the  crew  and  scientists  aboard  Polar  Star 
were  well-received.  Admiral  Byrd’s  leg- 
acy of  "a  continent  of  peace”  has  reached 
fruition. 


VXE-6  continually  trains  a 17-member 
team  in  first  aid,  CPR,  cold-weather  sur- 
vival, ice/snow/mountain  rescue  methods, 
mountain  climbing  and  parachuting. 

”Our  primary  mission  is  survival  and 
rescue,”  said  Master  Chief  Aircrew  Sur- 
vival Equipmentman  John  Blankenship, 
the  team’s  master  parachutist.  "Parachut- 
ing into  an  accident  scene  is  a last  resort 
to  accomplish  a rescue.” 

To  cover  that  one  chance,  all  members 
are  initially  jump  qualified  and  must  main- 
tain their  proficiency  annually,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  Antarctic.  Cur- 
rently, members  of  VXE-6' s pararescue 
team  are  the  only  people  on  the  continent 
staging  regular  parachute  jumps  on  the  ice. 

Working  with  the  New  Zealand  Moun- 
taineers Survival  Team,  VXE-6  parares- 
cuers  also  provide  a one-day  polar  sur- 
vival course  for  squadron  air  crew  and 
ground  personnel. 

Members  of  the  team  are  volunteers, 
committed  to  Operation  Deep  Freeze  for 
the  entire  season.  Commander  Jim  Rad- 
igan,  commanding  officer,  said,  "I  hope 
that  I never  have  to  use  them  in  a survival 
situation,  but,  if  one  should  arise.  I know 
that  we  couldn't  be  in  more  capable 
hands.” 


Rescuers  Are  Ready 
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Home  From  A World  Cruise 

Story  by  JOl  Glenn  H.  Jochum,  Seventh  Fit  PA  Rep,  Subic  Bay 


The  Navy’s  newest  nuclear-powered 
aircraft  carrier  USS  Carl  Vinson  (CVN 
70)  recently  sailed  beneath  San  Francis- 
co’s Golden  Gate  Bridge  to  its  new  home 
port  of  Alameda,  Calif.,  completing  an 
eight-month,  40,000-mile  round-the-world 
cruise. 

When  Vinson  set  sail  from  Norfolk,  Va., 
the  Alameda-based,  conventionally  pow- 
ered carrier  USS  Coral  Sea  (CV  43)  began 
a similar  voyage  in  a coast  swap  for  the 
mighty  ships. 

According  to  Vinson's  commanding  of- 
ficer, Captain  Thomas  A.  Mercer,  the  ship 
took  a roundabout  route.  It  followed  a 
course  to  “demonstrate  support  for  our 
allies  and  treaty  commitments  and  to  show 
a presence  for  peace,’’  he  said. 

When  the  cruise  began,  many  sailors 
held  romantic  notions  of  what  a “world 
cruise”  meant.  The  old-timers  knew  that 
it  meant  a greater  variety  of  ports,  more 
protocol  and  certainly  a longer-than-av- 
erage  deployment.  Mercer  recognized  the 
crew’s  sacrifice.  “I  think  most  people  un- 


derestimate the  potential  of  the  sailor  who 
works  14-16  hours  a day  as  a matter  of 
course  and  even  longer  during  exer- 
cises. . .who  will  go  all  out  for  a com- 
mand that  appreciates  him  and  how  ar- 
duous things  can  get  at  times,”  he  said. 

The  first  port  call  was  the  principality 
of  Monaco,  in  addition  to  its  scenic  harbor 
and  friendly  people,  Monaco  afforded  easy 
access  to  Nice,  Cannes,  Paris  and  the  Swiss 
Alps,  all  part  of  a tour  package  arranged 
by  the  USO.  Lucky  nights  at  the  casinos 
and  visits  to  perfume  factories  highlighted 
the  visit. 

In  the  next  two  ports,  Casablanca,  Mo- 
rocco, and  Abidjan,  Ivory  Coast,  the  sail- 
ors ran  into  language  and  cultural  barriers. 
One  crew  member  commented,  “Rick’s 
Cafe  can  only  be  found  in  Universal  Stu- 
dios, Hollywood,  California.”  He  was  re- 
ferring to  the  haunt  that  Humphrey  Bogart 
made  famous  in  the  movie  “Casablanca.” 

A long  at-sea  period  followed.  The  days 
blurred  together  uneventfully  for  64  days 
until  the  coast  of  Southern  Australia  ap- 


peared like  a lush  desert  oasis.  Having 
been  away  from  an  English-speaking 
country  for  four  months,  the  crew  treated 
liberty  in  Perth  like  a joyous  reunion  with 
an  old  friend. 

The  highlight  of  the  deployment,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  be  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines.  “I’ve  been  to  Guam,  San 
Diego,  Norfolk,  Hawaii  and  Pensacola, 
and  I'd  have  to  say  Subic  Bay  is  the  best,” 
said  one  Vinson  petty  officer. 

But  after  10  days’  liberty,  most  of  the 
crew  expressed  relief  to  be  ocean-bound 
again.  “It  was  nice  to  get  out  to  sea  just 
to  rest,”  seemed  to  be  the  consensus. 

The  port  calls  that  followed  came  in 
rapid  succession.  There  was  Hong  Kong, 
followed  by  Sasebo,  Japan,  and  Pusan, 
South  Korea.  Civilian  and  military  guests 
and  international  press  members  flocked 
aboard  the  ship  at  every  port.  They  took 
what  Mercer  refers  to  as  the  “standing 
hour-and-a-half  tour  which  provides  a 
firsthand  look  at  the  ship’s  full  mix  of 
modem  electronics  and  air  wing  weapons 
systems.” 

Finally,  the  carrier  reached  Alameda, 
new  to  many  crew  members,  familiar  to 
others.  Local  sailors  range  from  Petty  Of- 
ficer First  Class  Milt  Harris,  who  moved 
his  family  from  the  East  Coast  to  Alameda 
when  he  was  on  USS  San  Jose  (AFS  7), 
which  has  since  moved  to  Guam,  to  Petty 
Officer  Second  Class  Steve  Vanucci,  of 
Fremont,  who  was  aboard  USS  I wo  Jirna 
(LPH  2)  when  he  swapped  duty  with  a 
sailor  who  was  East  Coast  bound. 

Said  Vanucci,  “I  think  the  area  can  eas- 
ily handle  us.  They’ve  had  the  Coral  Sea 
for  30  years  and  the  Enterprise  for  20.” 

Harris,  an  Alameda  native,  said,  “The 
city  is  pro-Navy,  especially  pro-carrier.  I 
feel  sure  that  Vinson  will  be  an  instant  and 
lasting  celebrity.”  □ 


USS  Carl  Vinson  (CVN  70)  off  the  coast  of 
Monaco  during  the  carrier’s  port  visit.  Photo 
by  PH3  Chuck  Bennett,  USS  Coral  Sea  (CV 
43) 


Sweet  Rolls 
And  Smiles 

Story  by  J02  Howard  Samuelson, 

Photos  by  PHI  Lon  E.  Lauber,  Navy  PA  Center,  San  Diego 


The  polished  stainless  steel  galley 
aboard  a 3,000-ton  Navy  frigate  is  a far 
cry  from  mom’s  kitchen. 

But  with  pots  the  size  of  oil  drums  and 
paddles  that  could  double  as  oars,  the  Navy 
still  tries  to  bring  home-style  cooking  to 
its  sailors — about  100  gallons  at  a time. 

Aboard  the  guided  missile  frigate  USS 
Schofield  (FFG  3),  Mess  Management 
Specialist  First  Class  Rodney  “Bud” 
Steinruck  makes  sure  his  kitchen  main- 
tains its  reputation  as  a good  feeder. 

“I  tell  my  cooks  to  take  pride  in  what 
they’re  serving  or  else  don’t  put  it  out,” 


says  Steinruck,  who  has  been  in  the  busi- 
ness of  feeding  sailors  for  more  than  10 
years.  “If  my  cooks  aren’t  satisfied  with 
it,  they  can’t  expect  the  crew  to  be.” 

During  those  years,  Steinruck  has  rolled 
out  of  the  sack  morning  after  morning, 
long  before  the  crack  of  dawn,  to  help 
prepare  breakfast  for  the  crew.  Roosters 
aren’t  even  awake  when  his  cooks  fire  up 
a griddle  about  the  size  of  your  dining 
room  table. 

Every  day  aboard  Schofield , cooks  fry 
30  pounds  of  bacon,  25  pounds  of  sau- 
sage, almost  30  gallons  of  scrambled  eggs 


and  upwards  of  60  dozen  eggs  to  order, 
depending  on  the  appetite  of  the  crew.  To 
wash  it  down,  the  sailors  drink  hundreds 
of  gallons  of  milk,  juice  and  coffee. 

When  Schofield  goes  to  sea.  Steinruck 
assumes  the  role  of  night  baker,  preparing 
breads  and  pastries  for  the  next  day. 

“At  sea,  I wait  for  the  galley  to  secure 
after  dinner,  then  I go  in  and  bake  all 
night,”  Steinruck  said.  He  measures  his 
success  by  the  quality  of  his  efforts. 

He  translates  it  into  numbers. 

“In  port  the  crew  goes  through  30  to 
45  pounds  of  store-bought  bread  per  day. 


MSI  Rodney  Steinruck ’s  baking  expertise  is  demonstrated 
by  the  speed  with  which  he  kneads  the  dough  (below)  to 
the  fascination  displayed  by  a passing — and 
hungry — shipmate  (right).  At  bottom  right,  Stein  ruck’s 
rolls  pass  the  true  test:  The  discerning  palate  and  sweet 
tooth  of  a shipmate. 


At  sea  I bake  1 20  pounds  of  bread  a night, 
and  it's  usually  gone  before  dinner  the 
next  day.  1 know  the  bread  I bake  is  good, 
i make  it  fresh.” 

That  freshness  sometimes  gives  him 
trouble  keeping  tabs  on  his  pastries — es- 
pecially when  some  of  the  sailors  slip  into 
the  bakery  for  a midnight  snack.  “It  hap- 
pens all  the  time.  Usually  I yell  at  them, 
but  1 let  them  get  away  with  a sweet  roll. 

“My  three  years  as  an  engineer  have 
helped  me  as  a cook,”  he  said,  recalling 
when  he  joined  the  Navy  in  1969  as  a 
boiler  technician.  “I’m  feeding  the  same 
type  of  guy  I used  to  be.  I know  what  it's 
like  to  work  in  engineering  and  what  kind 
of  an  appetite  they  can  work  up  down 
there.  I understand  what  they  want. 

“So  I put  a little  extra  effort  into  what 
I prepare.” 

A menu  selection  board,  with  represen- 
tatives from  each  division  aboard  ship, 
helps  him  determine  the  menu.  “It’s  a 
young  crew  and  a lot  of  them  like  fast 
foods — cheeseburgers  and  fries. 

“Sliders  (hamburgers)  are  the  favor- 
ite.” 

Other  favorites,  according  to  Steinruck, 
are  seafood  and  steak.  “About  twice  a 
month,  or  for  a special  occasion  like  the 
ship’s  birthday,  we’ll  prepare  a surf-and- 
turf  meal  for  the  crew.  They  appreciate 
that. 

“We  also  have  ethnic  nights,  and  we 
invite  crewmen  from  different  cultural 
backgrounds  to  come  in  and  show  us  how 


to  make  their  favorites.  That's  a lot  better 
than  buying  it  frozen.” 

According  to  Lieutenant  Hart  Odorn, 
Schofield's  food  services  officer,  there  is 
a simple  reason  for  the  crew's  heightened 
interest  in  mealtime. 

“There  isn’t  a whole  lot  more  to  look 
forward  to  when  you’re  at  sea  except  a 
good  meal,”  Odom  said.  “The  quality  of 
our  meals  directly  affects  the  mission  ca- 
pability of  the  ship  ” 

Steinruck  quickly  admits  that  a favorite 
morale  booster  is  his  daily  fare  of  sweet 
rolls  and  pastry  which  has  brought  more 


than  its  share  of  rewards. 

“Late  one  night  I couldn’t  find  my  paint 
brush  to  grease  my  baking  pans,  so  1 made 
a deal  with  a boatswain’s  mate.  I offered 
him  sweet  rolls  if  he  could  get  a fresh 
brush  Someone  must  have  seen  him  come 
in  with  the  brush  and  leave  with  the  rolls. 
A few  minutes  later  there  were  about  seven 
guys  lined  up  outside  the  door  with  paint 
brushes.” 

Steinruck  didn’t  need  any  more  brushes, 
but  each  sailor  left  with  a smile — and  a 
sweet  roll.  □ 
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Bearings 


Running  For  The  United  Way 


Voting: 

An  Essential  Duty 

Each  year,  we  elect  more  than  500,000 
public  officials  to  serve  in  local,  state  and 
federal  positions.  These  officials  derive 
their  authority  from  us — the  voters  who 
elected  them.  The  responsibility  to  elect 
those  we  feel  are  best  for  the  jobs  did  not 
end  when  we  entered  the  military.  As 
George  Washington  said,  ‘'When  we  as- 
sumed the  Soldier,  we  did  not  lay  aside 
the  Citizen.” 

For  military  people,  exercising  your 
fundamental  right  to  vote  can  be  done  eas- 
ily by  using  an  absentee  ballot.  The  best 
way  to  get  an  absentee  ballot  is  to  use  the 
Voting  Assistance  Guide  and  Federal  Post 
Card  Application.  Your  command  voting 
assistance  officer  will  have  a copy  of  the 
guide  and  will  provide  you  with  an  ap- 
plication and  help  you  fill  it  in.  A good 
rule  to  follow  when  submitting  the  Federal 
Post  Card  Application  for  voter  registra- 
tion and/or  absentee  ballot  requests  is  to 
mail  early  enough  to  arrive  at  the  appro- 
priate state  election  official  office  no  later 
than  30  days  before  the  scheduled  elec- 
tion, but  no  earlier  than  60  days. 

Exceptions  to  this  rule  are: 

Colorado — no  later  than  32  days  be- 
fore; 

New  Mexico — no  later  than  52  days 
before; 

North  Dakota — no  earlier  than  40  days 
before; 

Puerto  Rico — no  later  than  70  days 
before. 

For  more  information,  see  your  com- 
mand voting  assistance  officer  or  write: 
Navy  Voting  Action  Officer,  Naval  Mili- 
tary Personnel  Command,  Code  NMPC 
12C,  Washington,  D.C.  20370. 


Questions  about  voting? 

Nationwide  (except  Virginia)  call: 
(800)  368-5056/Autovon  224-3248 
In  Virginia  call: 

(202)  694-3248/Autovon  224-3248 


Thanks  to  sailors  and  Marines  at  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute,  the  Lexington- 
Rockbridge  County  United  Way  is 
$3,741 .75  richer. 

The  United  Way  contribution  was  money 
pledged  to  VMI  Naval  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  midshipmen  and  staff  who 
staged  a 10-mile  run  with  donation  pledges 
solicited  for  each  mile  completed.  From 
parents  and  grandparents,  aunts,  uncles 
and  friends,  the  donations  poured  in  from 
California  to  Florida. 

For  one  middie  among  the  146  who 
completed  the  10-miler  through  the  Rock- 
bridge countryside,  it  was  a special  op- 
portunity to  repay  United  Way  for  aid  he 
had  received  before  entering  VMI  this  year. 

Midshipman  The  Lap  Chau,  a Vietnam 
refugee  who  now  calls  Roanoke,  Va.,  his 
home,  has  not  forgotten  the  support  given 
by  an  American  refugee  organization  when 
he  and  his  family  escaped  from  South 
Vietnam  after  the  Communist  takeover. 
His  life  in  the  United  States  was  a new 


beginning  for  the  pre-med  major,  and  the 
benefit  run  for  the  United  Way  was  a 
chance  to  repay,  in  a small  measure,  for 
food,  medical  attention  and  resettlement 
assistance  he  received  through  the  Amer- 
ican refugee  organizations. 

Although  no  prizes  were  awarded  in  the 
run.  Midshipman  John  R.  Urquhart  of  Jef- 
ferson, La.,  was  the  top  money  raiser  in 
pledges  collected  by  an  individual — 
$361 .70.  Times  were  unofficial  for  the  run; 
however.  Midshipman  Matthew  F.  Daniel 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  completed  the  10  miles 
in  56  minutes  and  56  seconds. 

The  Navy-Marine  unit  at  VMI  devoted 
a month  in  planning  the  October  run  in 
observance  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps' 
208th  birthdays.  The  event  was  not  only 
rewarding  for  the  support  the  unit  was  able 
to  provide  United  Way,  but  it  also  gen- 
erated esprit  de  corps  among  the  midship- 
men and  staff  of  the  VMI  NROTC  unit  at 
what  is  traditionally  considered  an  Army 
school. 
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Happy  Birthdays  at  Sea 

Smooth  as  polished  glass,  a sphere  of 
ice  enclosed  a colorful  spray  of  flowers 
on  a table  in  the  center  of  the  enlisted 
dining  facility.  A tray  of  hors  d’oeuvres 
rested  on  one  side  of  the  ice  sculpture.  On 
the  other  side  was  a gift  from  the  ship’s 
bake  shop:  a large  cake  with  “Happy 
Birthday:  July,  Aug,  Sep”  written  in  let- 
ters of  icing  across  its  top. 

After  hours  of  preparation,  the  crew’s 
galley  was  presenting  a special  meal  to 
the  enlisted  men  on  the  Seventh  Fleet  flag- 
ship USS  Blue  Ridge  (LCC  19)  who  had 
birthdays  during  July,  August  or  Septem- 
ber. 

Although  many  Navy  ships  have  tra- 
ditionally provided  something  special  for 
crew  members  on  their  birthdays.  Master 
Chief  Mess  Management  Specialist  Stan- 
ley W.  Sharpe,  food  division  leading  chief, 
believes  this  birthday  meal  program  is 
unique. 

“Some  ships  offer  head-of-the-line 
privileges  for  the  month,  while  others  cook 
the  guys  special  meals  of  their  choice,” 


he  explained.  “1  took  the  idea  from  USS 
Independence  (CV  62),  where  you  were 
given  a special  meal  on  one  day  during 
your  birthday  month.  We  added  the  dec- 
orations, reserved  seating  and  a cake,  and 
invited  everyone  who  had  a birthday  to 
attend.” 

On  Blue  Ridge , the  special  meal  in- 
cludes filet  mignon,  lobster  tail,  crab  legs, 
com  on  the  cob,  baked  potatoes  and  dinner 
rolls. 


MSI  Clinton  A.  Eastwood  is  serious  about  helping 
USS  Blue  Ridge  (LCC  19)  sailors  enjoy  their 
birthdays. 

The  ship  normally  tries  to  have  a birth- 
day meal  every  two  months,  schedule  per- 
mitting, for  E-6  and  below  men  who  have 
birthdays  during  the  period. 

“There  are  no  written  instructions  that 
require  us  to  do  this,”  said  Chief  Mess 
Management  Specialist  Nicandro  E.  Es- 
tupin.  “Our  idea  is  to  let  people  on  the 
ship  know  we  remember  them  on  their 
birthdays.  We  put  100-percent  effort  into 
this  project  because  we  want  the  crew 
members  to  really  enjoy  themselves.” 

The  crew  never  sees  the  planning,  prep- 
aration and  hard  work  that  go  into  the 
birthday  dinners.  Even  so,  people  in  the 
food  service  division  said  crew  members 
do  thank  them  for  the  effort. 

Photographer’s  Mate  Airman  John  A. 
Warner,  enjoying  his  second  birthday  meal 
on  Blue  Ridge , said,  “It  means  a lot  to 
know  that  the  ship  cares  about  things  like 
birthdays.” 

By  PHI  Philip  M . Eggman 
USS  Blue  Ridge  (LCC  19) 


Cars  Attend  Brumby’s  Picnic 


Cars  received  as  much  attention  as  the 
food  at  a USS  Brumby  (FF  1044)  picnic. 
“This  is  a picnic  with  a purpose,”  said 
one  of  the  organizers.  “It’s  to  get  the 
crew's  cars  in  shape  for  winter  and  prevent 
car  problems  for  the  wives  while  we  are 
at  sea.” 

Dozens  of  cars — from  shuddering  old 
jalopies  to  the  captain’s  vintage  MG — re- 
ceived attention  from  Brumby  mechanics. 

Wives  supplemented  the  picnic  with 
numerous  desserts  and  received  basic  in- 
struction in  dealing  with  common  car 
problems. 

Games  and  pony  rides  kept  children 
amused  during  the  instruction  and  main- 
tenance periods.  Local  merchants  contrib- 
uted several  gifts  for  a raffle. 

One  sailor,  driving  away  in  his  recon- 
ditioned, winterized  car,  spoke  for  all  when 
he  said,  “This  was  a super  day.” 

Brumby  mechanics  recondition  and  winterize  the 
crew' s cars  during  a recent  picnic. 
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Chief  Re-enlists  Under  Pressure 


Although  his  body  was  subjected  to  a 
force  of  392  pounds  per  square  inch  at  the 


time.  Chief  Hull  Technician  (DV)  John  R. 
Hill  insists  that  he  was  not  "pressured  into 


it"  when  he  walked  onto  the  ocean  floor 
at  a depth  of  850  feet  and  re-enlisted. 

Hill,  a member  of  the  USS  Pigeon  ( ASR 
21)  five-man  saturation  dive  team,  re-en- 
listed  during  a 16-day  saturation  dive  con- 
ducted off  the  coast  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia. After  exiting  a personnel  transfer 
capsule.  Hill  took  the  oath  via  an  installed 
communication  and  monitor  system. 

One  of  the  Navy’s  most  advanced  div- 
ing platforms  afloat.  USS  Pigeon  supports 
the  Navy’s  deep  submergence  rescue  ve- 
hicles and  submarine  rescue  chambers. 
Features  include  the  MK  II  MOD  I Deep 
Dive  System,  designed  to  support  six  div- 
ers at  depths  of  up  to  850  feet.  The  system 
is  equipped  with  two  decompression 
chambers,  four  independent  life  support 
systems  and  two  personnel  transfer  cap- 
sules. 

Homeported  in  San  Diego.  Pigeon  is 
also  outfitted  to  support  conventional  div- 
ing up  to  depths  of  300  feet. 


HTC(DV)  John  R.  Hill  ( center ) gets  together  for  a 
picture  with  other  members  of  the  USS  Pigeon 
I ASR  21)  saturation  dive  team.  Photo  by  PH  2 
Damn  Lee.  NTTC  Pensacola.  Fla. 


Vehicles  Purchased  Overseas  Must  Meet  U.S.  Standards 


American  service  people  returning  to 
the  United  States  from  West  Germany  with 
automobiles  purchased  abroad  are  finding 
these  automobiles  do  not  meet  U.S.  safety 
and  emission  standards. 

German  autos  imported  into  the  U.S. 
require  limited  modifications  to  meet  Fed- 
eral Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion regulations,  but  require  substantial 
modification  to  meet  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  emission  standards. 

While  there  are  exemptions  to  emission 
standards  for  one-time  purchases  of  for- 
eign-manufactured  autos  more  than  five 
years  old,  military  members  should  un- 
derstand that  in  most  cases  automobiles 
purchased  abroad  do  not  comply  with 
American  regulations.  Such  automobiles 


must  undergo  costly  modifications  before 
they  can  clear  U.S.  Customs  at  ports  of 
arrival. 

Certain  foreign  manufacturers  do  sell 
new  "export”  models  which  comply  with 
U.S.  regulations  and  are  ultimately  in- 
tended for  the  U.S.  market.  Prospective 
buyers  considering  such  vehicles  should 
verify — with  the  manufacturer — compli- 
ance with  U.S.  regulations. 

Federal  safety  standards  questions 
should  be  directed  to: 

Director,  Office  of  Vehicle  Safety 
Compliance 

Officer  of  Standards  Enforcement 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration 

U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 


2100  2nd  Street,  S.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20590 
phone  (202)  426-1693 
Direct  emission  control  questions  to: 
Import  Investigating  Office 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA) 

499  South  Capitol  Street,  S.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20460 
phone  (202)  382-7550 
Modification  of  foreign  manufactured 
and  purchased  autos  to  comply  with  U.S. 
safety  and  emission  standards  can  be 
lengthy  and  costly.  Caution  should  be  ex- 
ercised by  anyone  contemplating  overseas 
purchase  of  a foreign  manufactured  au- 
tomobile if  desiring  to  bring  it  into  the 
U.S. 
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Photo  by  J02  Russell  Coons 


USS  Niagara  Falls 
Changes  Home  Port 


The  combat  stores  ship  USS  Niagara 
Falls  (AFS  3)  changed  home  ports  from 
Alameda,  Calif.,  to  Apra  Harbor,  Guam, 
last  September.  Nearly  2,000  people 
waited  on  the  rain-soaked  pier  for  the  ship 
to  arrive. 

The  government  of  Guam  hosted  an  is- 
land-style fiesta  at  scenic  Ypao  Beach  on 
Turnon  Bay  honoring  the  ship.  Niagara 
Falls'  sister  villages  of  Mongmong,  Toto, 
and  Maite  took  part  in  the  traditional  Cha- 
morro fiesta. 

The  home  port  change  eliminates  more 
than  6,000  miles  of  ocean  transit  for  the 
489-man.  581 -foot  mobile  logistic  support 
ship  when  it  deploys  to  the  Seventh  Fleet. 
The  MLSF  ship's  mission  is  to  replenish 
deployed  units  with  everything  from  food 


to  fuel,  repair  parts,  cargo,  fresh  and  fro- 
zen provisions,  and  mail  and  passenger 
deliveries.  A detachment  of  two  CH-46 
Sea  Knight  helicopters  is  embarked  aboard 
the  ship  for  vertical  replenishment  oper- 
ations. 

The  ship  last  deployed  in  March  1982 
for  IV2  months  to  the  western  Pacific  and 
Indian  oceans.  Returning  in  November 
1982,  the  “Friendly  Falls”  commenced  a 
regular  overhaul  at  Todd  Shipyard,  San 
Francisco,  and  then  sailed  to  Guam. 

Under  the  direction  of  Captain  Jack  M. 
Bowers,  Niagara  Falls  joins  the  USS  San 
Jose  (AFS  7)  and  the  submarine  tender 
USS  Proteus  (AS  19)  on  the  isle  where 
“America  Begins  Her  Day.” 


Clad  in  colorful  island  wear,  representatives  from 
Guam's  visitors  bureau  wave  to  the  sailors  aboard 
USS  Niagara  Falls  (AFS  3)  pulling  into  port.  The 
island  women  greeted  each  crew  member  with  a 
seashell  lei  and  kiss  as  he  passed  beneath  the 
specially  constructed  and  decorated  arch. 
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Photo  by  PHI  Terrel!  Murrell. 


No  Time  For 

Mothballs 

Story  and  photos  by  PHI  Bob  Weissleder,  FltAVComPac 


You’d  think  that  after  31  years  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  even  a ship  should 
be  able  to  retire.  But  the  mothballs  will 
have  to  wait  for  one  daring  whippersnap- 
per — a second  career  with  a new  identity 
and  a different  navy  will  come  first. 

USS  Gudgeon  (SSAG  567),  the  last  ac- 
tive-duty submarine  of  the  diesel-attack 
“Tang”  class,  was  decommissioned  at  San 
Diego’s  Point  Loma  Submarine  Base  on 
Sept.  30,  1983.  It  was  transferred  im- 
mediately to  the  Turkish  Navy  which  re- 
named it  TCG  Hizir  Reis  (S  342).  Turkey 
will  use  its  new  ship  for  defense  require- 
ments consistent  with  chapter  six  of  the 
Armed  Export  Control  Act. 

Gudgeon,  which  became  the  first  U.S. 
submarine  to  circumnavigate  the  globe 
during  an  eight-month,  25,000-mile  cruise 
in  1957-58,  had  outlived  its  normal  serv- 
ice life.  But  still  too  good  for  the  scrap 
pile,  the  vessel  was  given  to  the  Turkish 
government  on  a five-year  no-cost  lease 
agreement  made  possible  by  the  Security 
Assistance  Program. 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Admiral 
James  D.  Watkins  sent  a message  stating, 
“This  transfer  ceremony  is  symbolic  of 
the  ties  between  our  two  navies  and  our 
shared  determination  to  protect  the  free- 
doms which  we  value  so  highly.” 

More  than  300  people,  including  a group 


of  World  War  II  veterans  from  Los  An- 
geles, attended  the  ceremonies.  One  vet- 
eran, A1  Rupp,  had  served  on  the  original 
Gudgeon  (SS  211).  America's  first  sub- 
marine to  patrol  the  Japanese  coast  and 
the  first  U.S.  submarine  to  score  an  enemy 
“kill,”  SS  211  sank  more  than  71,000 
tons  of  enemy  steel  during  its  three-year 
career.  Its  battle  record  of  12  confirmed 
kills  ranks  15th  on  the  all-time  battle  honor 
roll.  After  stopping  at  Johnson  Island  on 
April  7,  1944,  Gudgeon  was  reported 
missing  during  its  12th  war  patrol. 

The  second  Gudgeon  was  commis- 
sioned Nov.  21 , 1952.  Although  there  was 
no  submarine  war  in  which  to  build  a bat- 
tle record.  Gudgeon  chalked  up  a fine  duty 
record  over  its  long  years  of  service. 

Gudgeon's  last  skipper.  Commander  G. 
Mike  Wilson,  read  the  decommissioning 
and  transferring  orders  which  erased  USS 
Gudgeon  from  the  U.S.  arsenal  and  turned 
it  over  to  its  new  commanding  officer. 
Lieutenant  Commander  Sukru  Bozoglu 
and  the  crew  of  Hizir  Reis.  As  the  U.S. 
Navy  band  played  “Anchors  Aweigh.” 
the  last  watch  team  lowered  and  folded 
the  American  flag  and  crossed  the  brow. 
To  the  tune  of  the  Turkish  National  An- 
them, a Turkish  watch  team  raised  Tur- 
key’s colors  and  unveiled  the  sub’s  new 
hull  numbers. 
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USS  Gudgeon ’5  (SSAG  567)  commanding 
officer,  Cmdr.  G.  Mike  Wilson,  reads  the  sub- 
marine’s decommissioning  and  transferring 
orders  before  turning  Gudgeon  over  to  the 
Turkish  Navy.  The  31-year-old  warship,  given 
to  Turkey  on  a five-year  lease,  was  renamed 
TCG  Hizir  Reis  ( S 342). 
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The  Mavy 

Steel  Band 

Story  and  photos  by  PH2  Jesus  Diaz,  FltAVComPac 


It  was  38  years  ago  that  steel  drum  mu- 
sic was  first  heard  in  Trinidad.  It  was  in- 
vented by  the  natives  who  fashioned 
homemade  drums  from  pots,  pans,  paint 
cans  and  oil  barrels  left  there  by  the  U.S. 
Navy  after  World  War  II. 

Today,  the  Navy’s  13-member  steel 
band,  stationed  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  has 
refined  steel  drum  music  to  an  art.  The 
band  travels  throughout  the  country,  en- 
tertaining audiences  with  instruments  made 
of  55-gallon  steel  drums  obtained  from  a 
local  steel  plant.  It  is  the  only  band  of  its 
kind  in  the  U.S.  military. 

“If  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  Navy  leaving 
all  the  barrels  down  there  in  Trinidad,  it 
probably  never  would  have  happened,’’ 
said  Chief  Musician  Rick  Dupont,  leader 
of  the  Navy  Steel  Band. 

The  steel  band  was  formed  in  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  in  the  1950s  after  the  late 
Rear  Admiral  Dan  Gallery  became  inter- 
ested in  the  island’s  “steel”  sound  and 
asked  the  local  Navy  band  members  to 
learn  to  play  the  drums.  As  their  skill  im- 
proved, they  became  popular  in  the  is- 
lands and  on  the  mainland.  They  now  per- 
form about  300  shows  a year  in  50  cities 
to  an  average  annual  audience  of  250,000 
people.  Additionally,  each  year  during  the 
Mardi  Gras  festival  in  New  Orleans,  more 
than  a million  people  hear  the  band  play. 

It  was  once  thought  that  calypso  was 
the  only  style  of  music  that  could  be  played 
on  the  steel  drums,  but  the  Navy  Steel 
Band  has  developed  a show  with  diversity 
that  caters  to  a wide  variety  of  tastes.  Their 
shows  include  not  only  the  traditional  ca- 
lypso but  opera,  country,  Latin  and  pop 
as  well. 

“The  only  thing  we  haven’t  been  able 
to  do  successfully  is  rock-and-roll,”  Du- 


pont said. 

The  show  is  designed  to  build  momen- 
tum with  its  varied  style  of  music.  Taking 
the  audience  through  a series  of  peaks  and 
valleys  with  tunes  such  as  “Chariots  of 
Fire”  and  “Star  Wars,”  the  band  builds 
to  a grand  finale  with  “Rock  Around  the 
Clock”  and  the  “William  Tell  Overture.” 

Since  its  primitive  beginning  in  Trini- 
dad, steel-drum  making  has  become  an  art 
form.  “It  was  poor  man’s  music,”  Dupont 
said.  “The  natives  experimented  with  the 
barrels  and  found  that  by  indenting  them, 
they  could  produce  a note.”  Today,  the 
Navy  Steel  Band  makes  its  drums  by 
stretching  the  flat  bottom  of  a barrel  with 
repeated  blows  from  a very  smooth 
sledgehammer,  forming  a bowl-shaped 
surface  about  6 to  7 inches  deep.  Then, 
certain  areas  are  marked  off  and  formed 
into  individual  notes  by  ball  peen  ham- 
mers and  temper  heating  the  metal.  Six 
barrels  are  required  to  produce  a full  musi- 
cal scale  of  bass  notes,  while  only  one 
barrel,  or  pong,  is  required  for  the  high 
notes. 

Although  some  people  look  at  the  band 
as  an  easy  way  to  serve  in  the  Navy,  mem- 
bers of  the  band  see  it  differently.  “It’s  a 
lot  of  fun,  and  I wouldn’t  trade  it  for  any- 
thing else  in  the  world,  but  it’s  not  easy,” 
Dupont  said.  “You  have  to  consider  the 
long  rehearsals,  preparations  and  travel.” 

“We're  out  promoting  the  Navy,"  Mu- 
sician Second  Class  Ted  Beverage  said. 
“People  see  us  and  think  of  the  Navy.  It 
helps  Navy  recruiting.” 

Performing  for  such  diversified  crowds 
and  communities  can  sometimes  be  a chal- 
lenge. “You  can’t  please  everyone,”  Bev- 
erage said,  “but  we  do  a good  job  of 
pleasing  almost  everyone.”  □ 
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Ship  Classes 


The  Flexible  Frigate 


Story  by  P.M.  Callaghan 


Within  a few  years,  the  U.S.  Navy 
should  have  at  its  operational  disposal  at 
least  50  Oliver  Hazard  Perry- class  guided 
missile  frigates — the  largest  class  of  es- 
cort vessel  built  since  World  War  II.  First 
authorized  for  construction  in  fiscal  year 
1973,  the  first  Perrys  came  down  the  ways 
almost  in  the  wakes  of  the  Knox-c lass  frig- 
ates (the  last  of  whose  46  hulls  went  into 
service  in  1974). 

Originally  designated  as  a “Patrol  Frig- 
ate,” USS  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  (FFG  7) 
would  have  been  the  ”PF  109”  (a  nu- 
merical descendant  of  the  World  War  II- 
era  Tacoma  class  of  patrol  frigates).  But 
the  class’  designation  was  changed  to 
FFG — Guided  Missile  Frigate — which  fell 
more  in  line  with  the  vessel  guidelines  of 
other  NATO  navies.  After  all.  Perry  wasn’t 
designed  for  just  coastal  patrol  duties  but 
for  open  ocean  escort  of  convoys,  under- 
way replenishment  groups  and  amphibi- 
ous assault  forces.  The  hull’s  displace- 


ment is  comparable  to  that  of  the  Soviet's 
Krivak-c lass  destroyer,  and  the  ship's  ar- 
mament is  typical  of  that  found  in  other 
ocean  escort  classes. 

The  mission  of  the  FFG  7 class  is  to 
provide  self-defense  and  effectively  sup- 
plement planned  and  existing  escorts  in 
the  protection  of  underway  replenishment 
groups,  amphibious  forces,  and  military 
shipping  against  subsurface,  air  and  sur- 
face threats. 

These  ships  are  more  flexible  than  their 
A7?ar-class  cousins  because  they  can  fire 
both  surface-to-air  and  surface-to-surface 
missiles.  The  FFG  7 class  is  equipped  with 
a single-arm,  MK-13  missile  launcher  that 
can  fire  either  a Standard  or  Harpoon  mis- 
sile, depending  upon  mission  require- 
ments and  the  mix  of  enemy  forces. 

In  addition,  each  Perry-class  ship  has 
a MK-75  76mm  dual  purpose  gun,  with  a 
rate  of  fire  of  90  rounds  per  minute.  This 
gun  can  be  employed  against  surface  and 


air  targets.  This  gun  is  being  supple- 
mented by  the  Vulcan-Phalanx  close-in 
weapon  system  currently  being  backritted 
into  earlier  ships  of  the  class  and  installed 
during  the  building  period  in  those  ships 
still  under  construction. 

The  Perry  class  is  experiencing  quite  a 
bit  of  updating.  Preplanned  product  im- 
provements include  fin  stabilizers.  LAMPS 
MK  III  including  RAST  (recovery  assist- 
ance, securing  and  traversing  system), 
TACTAS  (tactical  towed  array  sonar  sys- 
tem) and  Link  II,  as  well  as  the  Vulcan- 
Phalanx  system.  These  improvements  are 
being  installed  as  they  become  available. 

Fin  stabilization,  widely  used  in  the  de- 
sign of  Royal  Navy  escorts,  will  drasti- 
cally reduce  the  roll  of  these  frigates  in 
high  seas.  This  effect,  along  with  the  use 
of  RAST  (developed  by  Canada),  will  im- 
prove the  platform’s  suitability  for  heli- 
copter operations.  These  operations  are 
especially  important  for  the  Perry  class 
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Opposite  page:  USS  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry  (FFG  7).  Left: 
USS  Fahrion  (FFG  22).  Be- 
low: USS  Doyle  (FFG  39) 
when  it  was  being  prepared 
for  launching  in  1982. 


because  the  LAMPS  MK  111  SH-60B  Sea- 
hawk , or  the  LAMPS  MK  I SH-2  Sea- 
sprite.  provide  the  ships  with  a stand-off 
capability  against  enemy  submarines  and 
an  over-the-horizon  targeting  capability 
against  surface  ships.  TACTAS  will  im- 
prove the  class’  submarine  detection  abil- 
ities. and  Vulcan-Phalanx  will  increase  the 
ships’  chance  of  survival  in  a high-threat 
air  environment. 

To  accomplish  their  mission  and  at  the 
same  time  to  remain  cost  effective,  FFGs 
were  constructed  using  innovative  design 
concepts.  These  concepts  include  modular 
construction  techniques  and  the  utilization 
of  labor-saving  devices  to  keep  crew  size 
to  a minimum.  Improvements  of  habita- 
bility. lounge  areas,  berthing  and  mess 
facilities  also  have  been  incorporated  in 
these  ships. 

With  only  one  of  its  two  LM-2500  gas 
turbines  on  the  line,  a Perry-class  frigate 
can  still  make  a respectable  25  knots.  Each 
ship  has  a “take  home”  auxiliary  pro- 
pulsion system  that  can  be  used  to  return 
to  port  in  the  event  of  casualties  to  the 
main  propulsion  plant. 

Other  navies  have  shown  an  interest  in 
the  Perry- class  design;  four  ships  are  being 
built  for  the  Royal  Australian  Navy.  (These 
ships  are  being  built  with  USN  ships  by 
Todd  Shipyards  in  Seattle.  Other  ships  of 
the  Perry  class  are  being  built  by  Bath 
Iron  Works  in  Maine  and  Todd  shipyards 
in  Los  Angeles.) 


Perry- class  frigates  will  be  our  fleet’s 
most  numerous  class  of  ocean  escorts  and 
will  be  a familiar  sight  in  battle  groups, 
convoys,  amphibious  forces,  and  under- 


way replenishment  groups  in  the  imme- 
diate decades  to  come.  These  ships  have 
a lot  going  for  them  as  they  fulfill  a variety 
of  missions.  □ 
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Mail  Buoy 


Don’t  Forget  SES  Program 

The  article  “Ships  with  Wings”  (March 
1984)  gave  a very  good  overview  on  the  history 
of  the  hydrofoil  program;  however,  some 
readers  may  have  misinterpreted  the  short 
paragraph  about  two  other  important  ongoing 
development  efforts. 

The  U.S.  Navy’s  air  cushion  vehicle  program 
is  about  to  enter  the  operational  fleet  with  the 
LCAC.  Furthermore,  the  Surface  Effect  Ship 
(SES)  program  has  not  received  as  much  fleet 
attention  as  it  did  in  the  early  ’70s;  however, 
the  Navy  is  still  actively  involved  in  this  area. 
SES-200,  the  Navy’s  only  open  ocean  SES, 
recently  completed  an  extensive  operational 
evaluation,  with  very  positive  results.  SES-200 
holds  the  world’s  endurance  record  for 
alternative  hull  forms  (which  included 


Reunions 

• Salisbury  Sound  Association — Reunion 
July  6-8,  1984,  Pensacola,  Fla.  Contact  Don 
Wade,  560  Campbell  Hill,  Marietta,  Ga.  30060; 
telephone  (404)  422-7369. 

• DesRon  23,  “Little  Beavers”  squadron 
(World  War  II) — Reunion  July  1984,  Clifton, 
N.J.  Contact  C.D.  Lail,  159  9th  St.,  Colonial 
Beach,  Va.  22443;  telephone  (804)  224-7643. 

• USS  Thomas  (DE  102) — Second  reunion 
July  27-28,  1984,  Philadelphia.  Contact  Eu- 
gene Essex,  410  W.  Ash  St.,  Zionsville,  Ind. 
46077;  telephone  (317)  873-2489. 

• USS  Belle  Grove  (LSD  2) — Reunion  July 
20-21,  1984,  St.  Louis.  Contact  Joe  W.  Bled- 
soe, 194  Pinegrove  Dr.,  Bellbrook,  Ohio 
45305;  telephone  (513)  848-2855. 

• Tin  Can  Sailors — Reunion  July  12-16, 
1984,  Chicago.  Contact  Edward  J.  Ward,  XO, 
Tin  Can  Sailors,  Battleship  Cove,  Fall  River, 
Mass.  02721 . 

• USS  Peterson  (DE  152) — Reunion  July 
13-15,  1984,  Indianapolis.  Contact  Russell  A. 
Jensen,  1324  Stanley  Road,  Plainfield,  Ind. 
46168;  telephone  (317)  839-2809. 

• USS  Knapp  (DD  653) — Reunion  July  5- 
7,  1984,  Charleston,  S.C.  Contact  James  A. 
Williams  Jr.,  141  E.  Hampton  St.,  Camden, 
S.C.  29020;  telephone  (803)  432-4013. 

• USS  Pennsylvania — Reunion  July  1984. 
Interested  crew  members,  contact  Leon  and 


hydrofoils),  a 1,662  nautical  mile  non-stop, 
non-replenished  transit  from  New  Orleans,  La., 
to  Patuxent  River.  Md. — Lt.  A.W.  Le  Boeuf, 
NATC,  NAS  Patuxent  River,  Md. 


Sue  Cooper,  USS  Pennsylvania  Reunion  Com- 
mittee, 10905  Old  Harbor  Road,  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.  72903;  telephone  (501 ) 452-6958. 

• USS  Eberle  (DD  430) — Reunion  July  20- 
22,  1984,  Asheville,  N.C.  Contact  Robert  M. 
McKenzie,  309  Catawba  Ave.,  Newfield,  N.J. 
08344;  telephone  (609)  697-1587. 

• USS  Twining  (DD  540) — Reunion  July 
26-29,  1984,  Milwaukee.  Contact  Bruno  Cam- 
pagnari.  Road  #3  Dugan  Road,  Olean,  N.Y. 
14760;  telephone  (716)  372-1780. 

• USS  McNair  (DD  679) — Reunion  July  7- 
8,  1984,  Hot  Springs,  Ariz.  Contact  Gene 
Mulbarger,  8118  Cheswick  Dr.,  Indianapolis. 
Ind.  46219. 

• USS  LST  582 — Reunion  July  12-15, 
1984,  Evansville,  Ind.  Contact  Ed  Novak,  2904 
Hiss  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21234;  telephone 
(301)  665-5953. 

• Defense  Information  School — 20th  an- 
niversary in  July  1984.  Interested  graduates 
should  contact  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  De- 
fense Information  School,  Fort  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, Indianapolis,  Ind.  46216. 

• 115th  Naval  Construction  Battalion 
Veterans — 15th  annual  reunion  July  26-29, 
1984,  Williamsport,  Pa.  17701.  Contact  Ed- 
ward C.  Plummer,  5023  E.  Naomi  St.,  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.  46203;  telephone  (317)  359- 
6990. 

• USS  Brewton  (FF  1086) — Second  re- 
union July  7-8,  1984,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Contact 
GMCS  Jack  Fogel,  6263  Rockledge  Dr.,  Bart- 
lett, Tenn.  38134;  telephone  (901)  377-8518. 


• We  are  grateful  that  many  of  our  readers 
take  time  to  write  and  provide  additional 
information  which  we  then  can  share  with  all 
of  our  readers. — ED. 


• USS  Melvin  (DD  680  and  DD  385F- 
Reunion  July  19-22,  1984.  New  London.  Conn. 
Contact  Henry  Rosypal.  316  E.  Vine  St.,  Mill- 
ville, N.J.  08332;  telephone  (609)  825-0280. 

• USS  Leary  (DD  158) — Reunion  July  12- 

16.  1984,  Chicago.  Contact  Thomas  J.  John- 
son, 141  A.W.  Maryland  Ave.,  Aldan,  Pa. 
19018;  telephone  (215)  284-2891. 

• USS  McGowan  (DD  678) — Reunion  July 
13-14,  1984,  in  Charleston,  S.C.  Contact  Don 
Rogers,  30  Hurd  St..  Lynn.  Mass.  01905. 

• U.S.  Naval  Academy  Band — Reunion 
July  28,  1984.  for  alumni  at  Elks  Club.  An- 
napolis, Md.  Contact  Carman  Ellinger.  230 
Kirkley  Rd. , Annapolis.  Md.  21401;  telephone 
(301)  266-6723. 

• USS  Dashiell  (DD  659) — Third  annual 
reunion  July  14-15,  1984.  Contact  William 
Steffey,  Route  1,  Box  318,  Homer,  111.  61849; 
telephone  (217)  582-2224. 

• USS  Conner  (DD  582) — Reunion  July  10- 

17,  1984,  Chicago.  Contact  Lawrence  G. 
Sheppard,  9754  52nd  Ave.  North,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.  33708;  telephone  (813)  391-7978. 

• USS  Robert  K.  Huntington  (DD  781) — 
Reunion  July  12-16,  1984,  Chicago.  Contact 
Joseph  E.  Sopko,  25  Swarthmore  Building, 
Briarcrest  Apartments,  Hershey.  Pa.  17033; 
telephone  (717)  533-9566. 

• USS  Norton  Sound  (AV  11/AVM  1)— 
Reunion  July  18-20.  1984,  Port  Hueneme, 
Calif.  Contact  USS  Norton  Sound  Association, 
PO  Box  487,  Port  Hueneme,  Calif.  93041. 
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Retired  CW02  Raymond  E.  Littrell  feels  the  emotion  of  the  moment  at  ceremonies  marking  the 
60th  anniversary  of  Nava!  Training  Center,  San  Diego,  which  has  trained  an  estimated  three  mil- 
lion recruits  since  1923.  Littrell,  who  graduated  from  basic  training  in  1923,  was  present  for  the 
anniversary  celebration  which  included  an  open  house,  performances  by  the  Navy  Band  San  Die- 
go, the  Recruit  Training  Command  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps,  Fifty  State  Flag  Team,  and  Crack 
Rifle  Drill  Team.  Topping  off  the  celebration  was  recruit  graduation  for  500  young  sailors.  NTC 
San  Diego  transforms  some  28,000  civilians  into  sailors  annually  and  also  provides  follow-on 
specialized  training  for  another  30,000  Navy  men  and  women  each  year.  Photo  by  PHI  Bob 
Weissleder,  Fit  A VComPac. 


Flag  Day  — June  14  • See  Page  6 
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Midshipman  Kristine  Holderied,  receiving  her  diploma  from  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  Admiral  James  D.  Watkins,  makes  history  as  the  first 
woman  to  graduate  at  the  top  of  a service  academy  class.  Photo  by 
JOC(SW)  Fred  J.  Klinkenberger  Jr. 
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Front:  A sailor  on  USS  Wichita  (AOR  1)  wards 
off  the  bitter  cold  with  a makeshift  face  mask. 
Photo  by  PHI  Fel  Barbante,  ComSeventhFIt  PA 
Rep,,  Subic  Bay,  R.P. 

Back:  Struggling  to  inflate  an  LR-1  life  raft,  a 
survival  course  student  gets  a mouthful  of  salt 
water.  Photo  by  PH2  David  B.  Loveall,  FltAV- 
ComPac. 
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Team  Work  84 

Fleet  Exercises  In 
The  Arctic  Circle 


Story  by  Lt.  Cmdrs.  J.  Noone,  C.  Blandy  and  C.  Taylor 


The  postcard-pretty  fjords  of  northern 
Norway — where  majestic  snowcapped 
peaks  tower  over  vivid  blue  waters — were 
visited  by  a huge  flotilla  of  warships  from 
1 1 nations  earlier  this  year  in  the  largest 
amphibious  landing  ever  undertaken  north 
of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

More  than  150  allied  ships  and  300  air- 
craft took  part  in  Team  Work  ’84,  an  ex- 
ercise to  test  the  ability  of  NATO  forces 
to  reinforce  and  resupply  northern  Eu- 
rope. The  exercise  culminated  in  a winter- 
time night  amphibious  landing  in  the 
Balsfjord  and  Malangen  fjord  near  the  city 
of  Tromso,  some  200  miles  above  the  Arc- 
tic Circle. 

A combined  assault  force  of  some 


12.000  U.S.  Marines,  British  Royal  Ma- 
rines and  the  Dutch  Korps  Mariniers 
stormed  onto  snowy  beaches  or  flew  into 
mountain  landing  zones  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  By  early  the  next  morning,  about 

8.000  Marines  were  established  with  their 
heavy  equipment  on  the  beaches.  Follow- 
ing the  landing.  Team  Work  '84  became 
linked  with  Avalanche  Express,  a ground 
evolution  involving  the  Allied  Command 
Europe  Mobile  Force  and  Norwegian  reg- 
ular and  reserve  troops. 

Some  25,000  ground  troops  took  part 
in  the  exercise,  backed  by  sea  and  air  forces 
from  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  West 
Germany,  The  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Great  Britain,  Luxembourg,  Italy  and  the 
United  States.  French  units  also  partici- 
pated despite  the  fact  that  France  is  not  a 
member  of  the  military  structure  of  the 
Alliance  of  NATO. 

Although  not  as  severe  as  in  recent  win- 
ters, the  weather  at  the  landing  site  was 
formidable — temperatures  ranged  from  20- 
30  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  snow  was  fall- 
ing the  night  of  the  landing. 

Vice  Admiral  Joseph  Metcalf  III,  em- 
barked on  USS  Mount  Whitney  (LCC  20), 
commander  of  NATO’s  Striking  Fleet  At- 


lantic, was  on-scene  commander  in  the 
amphibious  operations  area,  having  es- 
corted the  amphibious  group  across  the 
Atlantic  and  through  a submarine  barrier 
in  the  Iceland-UK  gap  where  some  20  Al- 
lied submarines  were  operating  in  an 
“orange”  role.  A large  number  of  Soviet 
submarines  had  also  been  detected  around 
the  force.  Admiral  Metcalf  said  the  var- 
ious NATO  forces  in  the  exercise  were 
meshing  in  a way  he  hadn't  seen  before. 

“This  was  an  exercise  in  conventional 
deterrence,”  he  said.  “We  were  demon- 
strating to  the  Soviets  that  if  they  want  to 
take  on  a force  like  this,  it’s  going  to  be 
damn  tough  to  do  it.” 

Overall  coordination  and  planning  of 
the  exercise  was  done  by  the  staff  of  the 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  Atlantic, 
Admiral  Wesley  L.  McDonald.  This  is  a 
staff  of  officers  from  ten  different  NATO 
nations,  located  at  Norfolk,  Va.  He,  too, 
expressed  that  he  was  well  pleased  with 


Ships  from  11  countries  gathered  in  Norway’s 
fjords  (opposite  page)  for  Team  Work  ’84.  A 
Marine  H-53  helicopter  lands  on  USS  Mount 
Whitney  ( LCC  20)  during  a North  Sea  blizzard. 
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the  exercise.  “The  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  took  part  have  shown  that 
they  have  the  will,  even  in  peacetime,  to 
face  up  to  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of 
Arctic  warfare,”  he  said.  “They  have  done 
it  well.” 

Rear  Admiral  Robert  B.  Rogers,  com- 
manding Amphibious  Group  Two,  was 
in  tactical  command  of  the  landings  and 
throughout  the  exercise  the  admiral  em- 
phasized the  need  for  safety.  “We  had 
hoped  to  pull  it  off  without  a hitch,”  he 
later  said.  “I  was  determined  that  we 
would  perform  the  mission  with  a mini- 
mum number  of  casualties.” 

This  emphasis  on  safety  paid  off  hand- 
somely. Not  only  was  there  no  loss  of  life, 
but  there  were  no  significant  injuries  and 
only  one  major  equipment  loss — a British 
Harrier  jet  that  crashed  shortly  after  take- 
off from  the  carrier  Invincible.  The  pilot 
was  safely  recovered. 

Playing  key  roles  in  the  exercise  were 
the  LHAs,  LPDs  and  LSTs  of  Amphibious 
Squadrons  Two  and  Six;  surface  combat- 
ants from  Destroyer  Squadrons  Fourteen 
and  Twenty-Two;  a squadron  of  Marine 
Harrier  jets  (VMA  321 ) embarked  aboard 


USS  Inchon  (LPH  12);  and  a battle  group 
headed  by  USS  Independence  (CV  62). 

Ground  forces  came  from  the  4th  Ma- 
rine Amphibious  Brigade,  commanded  by 
Brigadier  General  Norman  H.  Smith  from 
Norfolk,  Va.  Assessing  one  important  as- 
pect of  the  operations  of  the  Marine  Air 
Ground  Task  Force,  the  general  said:  “One 
of  the  things  we  planned  to  monitor  was 
the  air-ground  support  coordination  with 
the  different  countries.  Considering  that 
there  were  close  to  a thousand  fixed-wing 
sorties  flown  and  only  one  aircraft  was 
lost,  the  coordination  was  superb.” 
Among  the  exercise  “firsts”  was  the 
presence  of  a Coast  Guard  unit  on  In- 
chon— Aviation  Detachment  101  from 
Mobile,  Ala. — a two-helicopter  unit  that 
handled  search  and  rescue  duties,  plus  ini- 
tial medical  evacuation  for  the  landing. 
Lieutenant  Kurt  Carlson,  explaining  the 
presence  of  the  unit  on  a Navy  ship  in  a 
large-scale  exercise,  said,  “We’re  experts 
in  search  and  rescue  operations,  plus  we 
had  cold  weather  experience.” 

Another  unusual  feature  of  the  exercise 
was  that  Harriers  aboard  Inchon  and  HMS 
Invincible  were  called  on  to  provide  air 


defense  for  the  task  force  en  route  to  the 
landing  site.  This  was  because  Independ- 
ence was  not  able  to  join  the  task  force 
until  just  before  the  landing. 

The  Harriers  performed  well  in  their 
unaccustomed  role,  even  intercepting  So- 
viet aircraft  that  were  observing  task  force 
movements.  However,  a cautionary  word 
about  use  of  the  planes — designed  pri- 
marily for  close-air  support — in  an  air  de- 
fense role,  was  given  by  Captain  Dennis 
S.  Strole,  commander  of  Amphibious 
Squadron  Two. 

“Can  the  Harriers  do  the  job  as  an  air 
defense  weapon?  The  answer  is  yes.  But 
you  have  to  remember  the  limitation  of 
the  Harrier's  capabilities  in  range,  so- 
phistication of  weapon  systems,  radar,  and. 
to  some  extent,  speed,”  Strole  said. 

“So  caution  is  the  key  word  here,”  he 
added.  “But  when  the  protective  umbrella 
of  the  carrier  was  not  available,  the  Har- 
riers stepped  in  and  did  a tremendous  job. 

Team  Work  '84  was  essentially  an  ex- 
ercise in  international  cooperation,  with 
the  various  countries  working  together  to 
perform  effectively  in  a common  under- 
taking. 

Said  Admiral  Metcalf:  “Some  may  think 
the  United  States  Navy  can  come  running 
up  here  and  do  the  job  ourselves.  I'll  tell 
you  we  cannot,  not  without  the  assistance 
of  the  total  NATO  commitment.  If  noth- 
ing else  has  been  demonstrated  in  this  par- 
ticular exercise,  it’s  the  necessity  for 
everybody  to  operate  together.” 

Admiral  McDonald  also  emphasized  the 
international  aspects  of  the  exercise.  “The 
thousands  of  men  of  the  eleven  nations 
who  took  part  in  NATO's  first  large  scale 
amphibious  exercise  under  Arctic  condi- 
tions can  feel  proud  of  their  roles,  both  at 
sea  and  ashore  in  North  Norway,"  he  said. 
“They  have  demonstrated  that  SACLant 
has  the  capability  to  reinforce  NATO’s 
northern  flank  with  highly  trained  and  well- 
equipped  troops,  supported  by  land  and 
sea-based  air  power.  Their  efforts  are  a 
clear  statement  of  deterrence.” 


Ll.  Cmdrs.  Noone,  Blandy  and  Taylor,  mem- 
bers of  NR  NIRA  Det  206.  were  on  active  duty 
with  ComPhibGruTwo. 


U.S.  Navy  Ships 
In  Teamwork  ’84 

USS  Austin  (LPD  4) 

USS  Nassau  (LHA  4) 

USS  Bowen  (FF  1079) 

USS  Richard  L.  Page  (FFG  5) 

USS  Richard  E.  Byrd  (DDG  23) 

USS  Pensacola  (LSD  38) 

USS  Canisteo  (AO  99) 

USS  Ponce  (LPD  15) 

USS  Charleston  (LKA  1 13) 

USS  Raleigh  (LPD  1) 

USS  Connote  (FF  1056) 

USS  John  Rodgers  (DD  983) 

USS  Conyngham  (DDG  17) 

USS  Saginaw  (LST  1188) 

USS  El  Paso  (LKA  117) 

USS  Saipan  (LHA  2) 

USS  Thomas  C.  Hart  (FF  1092) 

USS  Santa  Barbara  (AE  28) 

USS  Inchon  (LPH  12) 

USS  Spartanburg  County  (LST  1 192) 

USS  Independence  (CV  62) 

USS  Spiegel  Grove  (LSD  32) 

USS  Kidd  (DDG  993) 

USS  Spruance  (DD  963) 

USS  La  Moure  County  (LST  1 194) 

USS  Sumter  (LST  1181) 

USS  MacDonough  (DDG  39) 

USNS  Truckee  (T-AO  147) 

USS  McCloy  (FF  1038) 

USS  Jack  Williams  (FFG  24) 

USS  Merrimack  (AO  179) 

USS  Harry  E.  Yarnel!  (CG  17) 

USS  Milwaukee  (AOR  2) 

USS  Yellowstone  (AD  41) 

USS  Mount  Whitney  (LCC  20) 
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Yellowstone  Does  It  All 


Story  by  Lt.  Janice  M.  Bellucci 


While  platoons  of  Marines  stormed  the 
snowy  beaches  of  northern  Norway,  USS 
Yellowstone  (AD  41)  floated  silently  near 
the  entrance  to  the  Balsfjord.  The  ship  was 
at  anchor  and  appeared  to  be  at  rest. 

Inside  the  ship,  it  was  a different  story. 
Skilled  Navy  technicians  were  hard  at 
work,  continuing  the  mission  begun  a 
month  ago — the  repair  of  equipment  from 
other  ships  in  exercise  Team  Work  ’84. 

Yellowstone,  commissioned  in  1980,  is 
capable  of  repairing  ships'  propellers,  gas 
turbine  engines,  marine  boilers,  and  nu- 
clear-powered equipment.  While  none  of 
those  major  repairs  were  required  during 
Team  Work,  the  tender’s  repair  shops 
hummed  with  activity. 

Hull  technicians,  electrician’s  mates, 
and  people  in  other  ratings  made  repairs 
ranging  from  electric  motor  rewinds  and 
valve  overhauls  to  optical  equipment  re- 
furbishment. Repair  officer  Commander 
Barry  Janov  estimated  more  than  150  re- 
pairs were  performed  on  board  Yellow- 
stone during  that  one-month  period. 

When  damaged  equipment  could  not  be 
moved,  Yellowstone  repairmen  traveled  to 
other  ships.  “Tiger  Teams”  consisting  of 
senior  machinist’s  mates  and  boatswain’s 
mates  visited  USS  Santa  Barbara  ( AE  28) 


to  work  on  a line  shaft  spring  bearing.  On 
USS  McCloy  (FF  1038)  they  repaired  the 
ship’s  evaporator. 

The  tender  was  more  than  a floating 
repair  shop  to  its  sister  ships.  It  also  pro- 
vided them  with  services  and  supplies  such 
as  medical  X-ray  film  sent  to  USS  El  Paso 
(LKA  117)  and  flexible  hoses  dispatched 
for  USS  Milwaukee  (AOR  2). 

The  most  valuable  supplies,  however, 
were  the  most  basic — fuel  and  water.  Us- 
ing a tension  rig,  Yellowstone  pumped  al- 
most 80.000  gallons  of  fuel  to  USS  Rich- 
ard E.  Byrd  (DDG  23)  and  USS 
Conyngham  (DDG  17)  and  more  than 
5,000  gallons  of  water  to  McCloy  and 
Conyngham. 

Yellowstone  crew  members  also  pro- 
vided other  services  during  the  exercise. 
They  sharpened  mulcher  blades  for  USS 
Nassau  (LHA  4),  reupholstered  cushions 
for  USS  Nimitz  (CVN  68),  and  printed 
forms  for  USS  Charleston  (LKA  113). 

The  most  critical  services  Yellowstone 
provided  were  for  a chief  petty  officer  as- 
signed to  McCloy.  The  seas  were  heavy 
but  the  chief,  who  had  been  taken  ill,  was 
successfully  moved  from  one  ship  to  the 
other  in  a stokes  litter  via  a high  line. 

Shipboard  doctor  Lieutenant  Deborah 


Daniels  diagnosed  possible  appendicitis 
that  could  require  immediate  surgery. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  chief  was  flown  by 
helicopter  to  a civilian  hospital  in  Tromso, 
Norway. 

Essential  to  many  of  Yellowstone's 
functions,  whether  repairs,  supplies  or 
services,  were  the  helicopters.  First  Lieu- 
tenant Miriam  Cox  estimates  there  were 
more  than  130  helicopter  landings  and 
takeoffs  aboard  the  tender  during  that  time. 

“That’s  more  helicopters  than  this  ship 
had  seen  in  the  previous  12  months,”  Chief 
Warrant  Officer  Tom  Marshall  said. 

During  the  exercise,  the  tender  sported 
a sign  that  read  “Welcome  to  N. A.S.  Yel- 
lowstone, Elevation  43  feet”  on  the  bulk- 
head nearest  the  flight  operations  area. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  the  ex- 
ercise to  Yellowstone  was  the  proof  of  its 
mobility  potential,  according  to  the  com- 
manding officer.  Captain  F.  W.  Boufford. 

“Our  participation  in  United  Effort/ 
Team  Work  ’84  was  proof  positive  of  our 
capabilities  at  sea  to  repair,  supply  and 
service  other  ships,”  he  said. 

Lt.  Bellucci,  a member  of  NR  NIRA  Det  206, 
was  on  active  duty  with  ComPhibGruTwo. 
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This  Beach 
Is  Mine 

Story  by  CW02  Merle  F.  Jacobsen 
Photos  by  PH3  Dan  Kennedy,  USS  Nassau  (LHA  4) 


It’s  no  secret  that  Marines  are  the  ones 
who  make  amphibious  landings.  But  they 
don't  do  it  all  by  themselves. 

Navy  beachmasters — men  like  Chief 
Warrant  Officer  M.J.  Sprangers,  officer  in 
charge  of  Beachmaster  Unit  Two’s  De- 
tachment Bravo,  and  Boatswain’s  Mate 
Third  Class  David  L.  McVaney — help 
make  it  possible  by  preparing  the  beach 
for  the  Marines. 

Sprangers  said,  “No  two  landings  are 
alike.  This  billet  makes  being  a ship's 
bo’s’n  seem  like  paradise.’’  Sprangers, 
who  joined  the  Navy  in  1963,  has  had 
tours  as  the  ship’s  bo’s’n  aboard  USS 
Nimitz  (CVN  68)  and  USS  Plymouth  Rock 


(LSD  29)  during  his  17  years  of  sea  duty. 

“Basically,  we  make  order  out  of 
chaos,”  Sprangers  said.  When  his  beach- 
masters  prepare  a beach  for  landing  by 
Marines  or  for  their  re-embarkation  aboard 
ship,  he  has  a chief  boatswain’s  mate  as 
assistant  officer  in  charge  and  18  lower 
rated  men  from  deck,  engineering,  con- 
struction and  communications  ratings. 
They  make  BMU  2’s  motto,  “This  Beach 
Is  Mine,”  come  true. 

Beachmasters  are  in  charge  of  beach 
defense,  surf  salvage  and  traffic  control. 
“To  sum  it  up,”  he  said,  “we  control 
everything  that  goes  from  or  comes  to  the 
beach.” 


“Our  counterparts,”  Sprangers  said, 
“are  the  Marines’  landing ’force  shore 
party,  the  guys  with  the  red  patches;  we 
wear  yellow.”  Unless  he  has  a beard,  it 
is  often  difficult  to  tell  a beachmaster  from 
a Marine  because  they  all  wear  camou- 
flage utilities.  The  colored  patches  distin- 
guish the  Marines  from  the  beachmasters. 

The  beachmasters  use  two  M-813  five- 
ton  trucks,  two  LARC-Vs  (lighter  am- 
phibious resupply  cargo  vehicles),  a D-8 
bulldozer,  a five  kilowatt  salvage  light 
plant,  a jeep  and  a “water  bull”  (water 
trailer). 

Sprangers,  whose  unit  participated  in 
Team  Work  '84,  said,  “The  wind  chill 
factor  makes  this  job  miserable  in  the  win- 
ter. The  day  of  the  landing  there  was  a 
minus  25-degree  Fahrenheit  wind  chill 
factor.  It  makes  it  hard  on  men  and  equip- 
ment. 

“In  the  summer  you  have  heat  stress 
...  it  can  be  like  an  engineroom  on  the 
beachhead  with  the  sun  reflecting  from  the 
sand.  There’s  dehydration  and  people  start 
dropping  like  flies.” 

Spranger’s  Det.  Bravo  is  one  of  six  de- 
tachments that  make  up  Beachmaster  Unit 
Two.  Assault  Craft  Unit  Two  and  Am- 
phibious Construction  Battalion  Two, 
along  with  BMU  2,  make  up  Naval  Beach 
Group  Two,  headquartered  at  Naval  Am- 
phibious Base,  Little  Creek,  Va. 

“We  can  deploy  on  a few  hours’  no- 
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RM2  William  G.  Taylor  (opposite  page)  com- 
municates with  team  members  while  Marines 
(left)  wait  to  return  to  USS  Nassau  (L  HA  4). 
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This  Beach  Is  Mine 


tice."  Spranger  said,  and  added  that  his 
unit  spends  eight  or  nine  months  deployed 
out  of  a year. 

The  amphibious  Seabee  units,  he  ex- 
plained. carry  causeways,  a bulk  fuel  rig. 
two  tender  boats  and  a full  salvage  team 
to  assist  the  beach  masters.  Beach  masters, 
like  the  Marines,  are  transported  to  the 
beach  by  assault  craft. 

During  its  current  Mediterranean  de- 
ployment, Spongers'  unit  is  paired  with 
the  crew  of  Landing  Craft  Unit  1654. 
which  belongs  to  ACU2.  Both  units  were 
embarked  in  USS  Nassau  (LHA  4)  during 
the  exercise.  After  the  exercise  they  em- 
barked in  USS  Ponce  (LPD  15).  Nassau. 


Ponce  and  USS  Saginaw  (LST  1 188)  make 
lip  Mediterranean  Amphibious  Readiness 
Group  2-84. 

When  the  LCU  is  inside  the  well  deck 
of  an  amphibious  ship  like  Nassau , Spran- 
gers  and  his  beachmasters  live  in  the  host 
ship.  But  when  the  LCU  leaves  the 
“mother”  ship's  well  deck,  the  beach- 
masters  live,  eat  and  work  with  the  10- 
man  LCU  crew  as  long  as  they're  on  the 
water.  On  the  beach,  the  beachmasters 
live  in  tents. 

Mess  Specialist  Second  Class  Earl 
Grindstaff  of  LCU  1654  said  he  doesn't 
mind  having  the  extra  mouths  to  feed  with 
the  beachmasters  aboard.  “1  always  cook 


them  two  hot  meals  a day — breakfast  and 
supper — and,  if  time  pemiits,  lunch  also.” 
“As  far  as  the  ( beachmaster)  unit  goes, 
everyone  pitches  in  and  does  manual  la- 
bor. That  would  include  John  Paul  Jones, 
if  he  were  here.  For  example,  chiefs  and 
warrant  officers  rig  wires  for  salvage  op- 
erations right  alongside  seamen  and  fire- 
men. Radiomen  help  out  the  boatswain's 
mates  and  engineers  help  the  radiomen.” 
Sprangers,  who  joined  the  unit  in  1981, 
is  on  his  second  tour  with  BMU  2.  He 
said  that  in  BMU  2’s  Bravo  Det.,  “Every- 
body’s cross-trained,  everybody  knows 
everyone  else’s  job.” 

McVaney,  now  on  his  sixth  major  de- 
ployment during  his  two  and  a half  years 
with  the  beachmasters.  said,  “We're  all 
pretty  close  and  1 like  that  . . . closer  than 
people  are  on  most  ships  I've  seen. 

“You  don't  do  just  one  thing.  You  learn 
to  do  the  jobs  of  the  signalman,  the  ra- 
dioman and  the  engineer.  It  has  to  be  that 
way.  In  the  event  of  the  real  thing,  we 
might  lose  half  the  people  and  wouldn't 
be  able  to  do  the  job  otherwise.  It’s  chal- 
lenging. 


“I  like  the  power  we  have,  because 
when  we’re  on  the  beach  we  run  the 
beach.”  He  said  beachmasters  don't  have 
Navy  enlisted  classification  codes  but 
thinks  they  should  have  NECs.  “You  can't 
just  take  someone  from  a ship  and  expect 
him  to  do  the  job  (right  away).  There's  a 
lot  more  to  it  then  it  appears.” 

The  fourth  senior  man  in  the  unit, 
McVaney  “drives”  LARC-Vs,  in  addi- 
tion to  doing  salvage,  camp  support  and 
traffic  control.  “We  work  together  a lot 
better  with  ACU  and  ACB  than  a lot  of 
people  on  ships  work  with  each  other.  We 
work  together  and  help  each  other  out  on 
deployments  and  back  at  Little  Creek,  too. 

“People  on  the  team  have  to  have  ini- 
tiative and  be  able  to  think  for  them- 
selves,” said  McVaney.  “We’ve  got  some 
pretty  intelligent  people  who  use  their 
heads.  You  have  to  be  flexible.  The  job 
always  gets  done.  We  like  looking  good. 
The  Marines  sure  as  hell  couldn't  get  to 
where  they’re  going  without  us.”  □ 

No  matter  what  the  job,  beachmasters  are  in 
the  thick  of  it. 
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More  Than  A 


As  the  misty,  gray  glow  of  morning 
spread  across  the  North  Sea,  a small  group 
of  officers  and  enlisted  specialists  gath- 
ered in  the  Combat  Information  Center  of 
an  American  destroyer. 

The  commodore,  a U.S.  Navy  captain, 
entered.  Following  a briefing  by  the  Por- 
tuguese staff  operations  officer  and  the 
Dutch  staff  anti-submarine  warfare  offi- 
cer, he  conferred  with  the  chief  staff  of- 
ficer, a Danish  commander.  He  arranged 
to  meet  later  in  the  morning  with  the  Nor- 
wegian staff  communications  officer.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  another  day  for  the 
Standing  Naval  Force  Atlantic. 

StaNavForLant  is  a balanced  squadron 
of  modern  warships,  the  only  multina- 
tional naval  squadron  to  operate  perma- 
nently in  peacetime.  An  arm  of  NATO,  it 
was  established  in  1968  by  the  NATO  De- 
fense Planning  Committee,  and  is  under 
the  operational  auspices  of  the  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  Atlantic. 

“The  basic  mission  of  StaNavForLant 
is  to  train  the  ships  of  nine  nations  to  work 
together,”  said  Lieutenant  Commander  C. 
Van  Duyvendyk  of  the  Royal  Netherlands 
Navy.  “We  will  be  the  first  force  used  in 
any  NATO  naval  action.” 


Canada,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, The  Netherlands,  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  States  commit  ships 
continuously  to  the  force  by  rotating  two 
or  three  ships  throughout  the  year.  Bel- 
gium, Denmark,  Norway  and  Portugal 
augment  the  force  regularly,  usually  dur- 
ing eastern  Atlantic  operations. 

StaNavForLant  demonstrates  the  soli- 
darity of  the  NATO  alliance  in  an  aggres- 
sive, visible  way.  “NATO  strategy  is  for- 
ward strategy,”  said  U.S.  Navy  Captain 
Gregory  F.  Streeter,  ComStaNavForLant. 
“We  want  to  keep  Warsaw  Pact  forces  in 
their  own  area.” 

“Continuous  training  is  important  so 
ships  can  rotate  constantly  and  still  form 
a perfect  squadron,”  said  Portuguese  Navy 
Lieutenant  Commander  Pedro  de  Sousa 
Santos. 

StaNavForLant  exercises  continuously 
with  innovative  warfare  techniques.  One 
example  is  Tactical  Air  Support  of  Mar- 
itime Operations,  a system  of  integrating 
shore-based  air  support  with  naval  forces. 

“TASMO  uses  attack  and  fighter  air- 
craft from  NATO-member  nation  assets  in 
the  area  of  operation,”  Chief  Operations 
Specialist  Robert  E.  Poague  said.  “These 


Story  by  J02  Keith  V.  Lebling 


aircraft  are  controlled  from  the  allied  ships 
after  being  launched  from  shore  bases.  Our 
controllers  learn  to  coordinate  the  differ- 
ent types  of  aircraft  available  from  the 
nations  involved.” 

“Use  of  the  TASMO  system  is  partic- 
ularly valuable  training  for  the  U.S.  Navy 
officers  serving  in  the  force,”  U.S.  Navy 
Lieutenant  Commander  George  Ash- 
bridge  said.  “TASMO  represents  North- 
ern Europe’s  'aircraft  carrier,'  hence  the 
procedures  for  the  employment  of  land- 
based  attack  and  fighter  aircraft  are  widely 
used  and  often  practiced.” 

Exercise  programs  for  StaNavForLant 
encompass  all  warfare  areas.  The  ships  are 
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'hotos  by  PH3  Willie  Allen,  StaNavForLant 


Top:  A Canadian  Sea  King  from  HMCS  Skeena  (DDH  207),  a Dutch 
Lynx  from  HNLMS  Piet  Heyn  (F  811)  and  a British  Lynx  from  HMS 
Glasgow  (D  88)  pass  over  USS  Guadalcanal  (LPH  7).  Above:  FGS 
Schleswig-Holstein  (D  182)  fires  a round  during  gunnery  exercises  in  the 
Baltic.  Left:  Sailors  from  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  the  United  States  train  on  the  bridge  of  Glas- 
gow. Far  left:  Ships  of  the  Standing  Naval  Force  Atlantic  in  formation. 


among  the  newest  available,  with  modern 
equipment,  helicopters  and  weapons  sys- 
tems. A mix  of  sensors  and  armament  pro- 
vides a flexible  and  potent  response  to  any 
threat. 

The  ships  of  the  various  member  na- 
tions operate  together  continuously, 
spending  over  60  percent  of  each  year  at 
sea. 

Last  year,  aside  from  participation  in 
the  major  NATO  operation,  exercise  Ocean 
Safari  ’83,  StaNavForLant  took  part  in 
two  British  Joint  Maritime  Courses  and 
the  British  exercise  Springtrain  '83.  The 
squadron  conducted  operations  in  the  Bal- 
tic Sea  with  the  Federal  German  Navy, 


and  in  the  Baltic  Approaches  with  the 
Royal  Danish  Navy.  It  participated  in  a 
10-day,  multithreat  exercise  with  the  Royal 
Norwegian  Navy,  conducted  tactical  ex- 
ercises with  the  Portuguese  Navy,  and  took 
part  in  WestLant  operations  with  the  Ca- 
nadian Forces. 

Command  of  StaNavForLant  is  rotated 
annually  among  the  navies  that  make  up 
the  permanent  members  of  the  force.  Cap- 
tain Streeter  and  his  staff  took  command 
in  April  1983.  During  his  year  as  com- 
mander, the  flagship  pennant  was  passed 
from  USS  Comte  De  Grasse  (DD  974)  to 
USS  Dewey  (DDG  45).  USS  O' Batman 
(DD  987)  assumed  the  task  in  1984.  Cap- 


tain Streeter  was  relieved  by  a German 
naval  officer  in  April  1984. 

“With  full  representation,  we  are  a large 
and  formidable  force  of  ships,”  Streeter 
said.  “Most  importantly  though,  we  are 
more  than  a symbol.  We  are  an  opera- 
tionally effective  force.” 

The  Standing  Naval  Force  Atlantic  helps 
to  provide  NATO  with  the  credibility  nec- 
essary to  assure  freedom  of  the  seas  and 
peace  in  Europe.  “The  force  is  a good 
political  tool,”  said  Commander  Ronald 
L.  Lassiter,  commanding  officer  of  Dewey , 
“to  show  the  world  that  NATO  can  work 
together.”  □ 
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The  “Living  Memorial” 


Construction  Started 


As  early  as  1791,  Pierre  L’ Enfant — - 
French  designer  of  the  original  city  plan 
of  Washington,  D.C. — envisioned  a Navy 
memorial  in  what  is  now  known  as  Market 
Square.  His  vision  became  reality  on  May 
17,  1984,  when  the  United  States  Navy 
Memorial  Foundation  broke  ground  for  a 
national  Navy  memorial  dedicated  to 


“those  men  and  women,  officer  and  en- 
listed, who  have  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy" 
at  some  time  during  its  two  centuries  of 
existence. 

The  memorial,  consisting  of  a multi- 
purpose amphitheater  and  adjacent 


garden,  will  be  located  on  historic  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue — also  known  as  the  "Av- 
enue of  the  Presidents" — and  will  take 
about  three  years  and  $10  million  to  con- 
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On  Navy  Memoria 


struct.  United  States  Navy  Memorial 
Foundation  president,  retired  Rear  Ad- 
miral William  Thompson,  said,  “the 
memorial  will  fill  the  need  for  a site  set 
aside  to  honor  America's  Navy  men  and 
women.’’ 

The  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  in  charge  of  bringing 
new  life  to  one  of  the  best  known  streets 
in  our  nation’s  capital,  has  designated  the 
2.2-acre  site  to  be  developed  as  a “living 
memorial.”  Along  with  the  adjacent 
“water  park  and  garden,”  the  amphithea- 
ter will  feature: 

• A multipurpose,  modem  concert  stage 
to  be  used  by  the  Navy  Band  and  other 
armed  services  musical  and  performing  arts 
groups. 

• An  engraved  map  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  covering  the  floor. 

• A life-size  statue  of  “The  Lone 
Sailor”  in  the  center. 

• A series  of  bronze  reliefs  depicting 
Navy  history. 

• Two  fountains  with  sculptures  of  sail- 
ors in  peril  on  the  sea. 

• A commemorative  area  set  aside  to 
conduct  official  ceremonies. 

The  major  fund-raising  campaign  to 
construct  the  memorial  has  begun  and 
contributions  are  being  solicited  from  cor- 
porations, foundations,  veterans’  organi- 
zations, Navy  men  and  women  and  private 
individuals.  Admiral  Thompson  said  that 
“the  U.S.  Navy  Memorial  will  contribute 
to  the  development  of  an  awareness  among 
Washington’s  many  visitors  that  the  coun- 
try is  a maritime  nation  . . . and  depends 
on  the  seas  for  its  security  and  com- 
merce. ”□ 


Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  F.  Lehman  Jr., 
Navy  Memorial  Foundation  President  retired 
Rear  Admiral  William  Thompson,  and  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  Admiral  James  D. 
Watkins  with  a model  of  the  United  States 
Navy  Memorial. 


Memorial  Log  Room 


The  Navy  Memorial  will  include  a 
unique  “Memorial  Log  Room”  which  will 
house  a computerized  vault  of  the  names, 
ranks  or  rates  and  period  of  service  of 
U.S.  Navy  men  and  women  who  contrib- 
ute to  the  United  States  Navy  Memorial 
Foundation.  For  a minimum  contribution 
of  $25,  one  name  plus  service  dates  will 
be  entered  into  a permanent  record  show- 
ing service  to  the  Navy  and  the  nation. 
Additionally,  those  who  are  serving  or 
have  served  in  the  Navy  may  sponsor  the 
listing  of  any  other  former  Navy  member. 

Visitors  to  the  Memorial  Log  Room  will 
be  able  to  call  up  individual  names  and 
see  them  displayed  on  a giant  video  screen. 
U.S.N.M.F.  president,  retired  Rear  Ad- 
miral William  Thompson,  said,  “We  de- 


signed the  amphitheater  and  log  because 
we  wanted  something  useful,  something 
functional.  We  wanted  a living  memo- 
rial.” 

The  Log  Room  provides  a once-in-a- 
lifetime  opportunity  to  have  your  name  or 
the  name  of  a friend  or  loved  one  who 
served  in  the  Navy  listed  along  with  the 
other  all-time  Navy  greats.  It  will  be  a 
permanent  inscription  that  can  be  viewed 
at  any  time. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  before  the 
Navy  Memorial  Museum  is  completed. 
Those  who  would  like  to  have  a part  in 
building  this  national  memorial  should 
contact  the  U.S.  Navy  Memorial  Foun- 
dation, PO  Box  332,  McLean,  Va.  22101 . 
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Finding  A Way  Out 


Chief  Torpedoman’s  Mate  Richard 
“Mac”  McDonald  is  dynamic.  Whether 
acting  as  facilitator  during  one  of  the  Na- 
vy’s substance  abuse  courses,  serving  as 
substance  abuse  treatment  specialist  in  an 
alcohol  rehabilitation  center  or  just  sitting 
and  talking  with  you,  McDonald  exhibits 
an  attitude  of  meeting  problems  head-on 
and  working  to  solve  them. 

But  this  has  not  always  been  so.  When 
McDonald  joined  the  Navy  in  1962,  he 
had  a problem  he  was  trying  to  run  away 
from.  Twenty-two  years  later,  he  is  no 
longer  a man  with  a problem — he’s  a man 
with  a purpose. 

Why  did  you  join  the  Navy? 

“I  joined  the  Navy  because  I was  run- 
ning away.” 

Away  from  home? 

“No.  Away  from  me.  For  years  I man- 
aged to  hide  myself  behind  alcohol,  but  I 
found  out  that  it  was  futile.  My  com- 
manding officer  asked  me  if  I wanted  to 
go  to  alcohol  rehabilitation  in  1976.  1 did 
and  life  has  just  gotten  better  since  that 
time.  A lot  better.” 

Why  did  you  become  a counselor? 

“I  thought  I owed  the  Navy  something 
for  straightening  out  my  life.  I found  that 
1 had  a capacity  to  understand  and  care 
for  people  and  an  ability  to  impart  that 
caring  in  a way  that  would  help  someone 
else.  I’m  here  because  I care  for  people, 
and  I see  the  Navy  shifting  to  a caring 
environment  dedicated  to  help  our  peo- 
ple.” 

Do  you  have  a problem  with  people 
knowing  you’re  a recovered  alcoholic? 

“As  far  as  I’m  concerned,  no.  But  1 
usually  won’t  tell  people  I’m  an  alcoholic 
if  1 think  it  will  bother  them.  It  can  ruin 
an  evening.” 

What  kind  of  person  is  a “recovered 
alcoholic”? 

“To  me,  a recovered  alcoholic  is  an 


individual  who  has  managed  to  come  to 
grips  with  a problem  in  his  or  her  life  and 
to  make  some  good  out  of  it.  Recovering 
alcoholics  turn  themselves  around  and  be- 
come productive  members  of  society.  They 
realize  they  have  a disease  and  the  disease 
is  alcoholism,  and  that  it’s  not  a case  of 
a bad  person  trying  to  become  good,  but 
a sick  person  trying  to  get  well.” 

What  is  alcoholism  costing  the  Navy? 

“It’s  difficult  to  put  a dollar  amount  on 
it.  but  certainly  millions  of  dollars  in  lost 
job  time,  accidents,  hospitalization,  etc. 
It’s  much  more  cost  effective  for  us  to 
rehabilitate  a person  and  put  him  back  to 
work  than  to  discharge  that  person  and 
recruit  and  train  a replacement.” 

How  about  facts  and  figures  on  al- 
coholics in  the  Navy? 

“Statistically,  we  see  a societal  rate  of 
alcoholism  of  about  10  percent.  That  is 
probably  mirrored  in  the  Navy.  As  far  as 
rehabilitation  is  concerned  in  the  Navy, 
we  successfully  rehabilitate  about  70  per- 
cent.” 

Has  the  stereotypic  image  of  a hard- 
drinking  sailor  helped  to  disguise  some 
alcohol  problems  in  the  Navy? 

“Yes.  I think  when  I first  came  into  the 
Navy,  my  stereotype  of  a sailor  was  a two- 
fisted  drinking  man.  Within  certain  ratings 
it  seemed  acceptable  to  be  a hard  drinker 
and  a hard  player,  as  long  as  you  didn't 
mix  your  work  and  your  play.  Today,  that 
image  is  deteriorating.” 

Many  people  have  a negative  idea  of 
alcohol  rehabilitation  centers.  What 
really  goes  on  there? 

“Contrary  to  some  beliefs,  there  are  no 
bars  on  the  windows,  the  doors  are  not 
locked.  They’re  allowed  base  liberty. 
During  the  first  two  weeks,  there  is  usually 
a medical  restriction  so  we  can  help  the 
individual  become  alcohol-free.  As  far  as 
the  actual  treatment  is  concerned,  patients 
are  in  group  therapy  from  2!/2-3  hours  a 


TMC  "Mac"  McDonald  directs  group  interaction 
during  the  alcohol  administration  training  and 
advisor  course.  Stationed  at  the  Naval  Alcohol 
Rehabilitation  Center.  Norfolk.  Va..  McDonald's 
primary  duties  are  as  substance  abuse  treatment 
specialist.  NEC  9519. 

day.  There  are  some  teaching  sessions, 
sessions  with  a chaplain,  and  sessions  with 
a doctor  who  explains  the  medical  aspects 
of  alcoholism.  We  also  have  a physical 
therapy  program  and  use  the  civilian  pro- 
gram of  Alcoholics  Anonymous  exten- 
sively. It’s  an  open,  caring  and  compas- 
sionate atmosphere  and  we're  there  to  help 
people  help  themselves.” 


ARCs  are  not  the  only  avenue  of  as- 
sistance available  for  people  with  al- 
cohol-related problems.  What  else  is  of- 
fered? 

“The  Navy  has  26  alcohol  rehabilita- 
tion services  in  naval  hospitals,  handling 
half  of  all  residential  alcoholism  treat- 
ment. Counseling  and  assistance  centers 
arc  another  avenue.  However,  a big  prob- 
lem is  that  a person  thinks  when  he  goes 
to  a counseling  and  assistance  center,  he 
ruins  his  career.  But  nothing  is  further  from 
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the  truth.  Other  avenues  are  preventive 
education  through  the  Navy  Substance 
Abuse  Prevention  Program,  known  as 
NASAPP;  outpatient  treatment  of  two  or 
three  days  a week  in  the  CAAC  center 
itself,  medical  evaluation  and  counseling 
by  a doctor.  There  are  many  alternatives.” 

The  first  person  to  provide  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse  assistance  at  the  com- 
mand level  is  usually  a substance  abuse 
coordinator.  Does  every  command  need 
one? 

"Yes.  OPNAV1NST  5350.4  directed 
commanding  officers  to  assign  a top-per- 
forming E-6  or  above  the  collateral  duty 
of  substance  abuse  coordinator  within  each 
command.  The  SAC  performs  the  duties 
of  the  previous  CODAAs  and  DAPAs.” 

What  is  the  future  of  Navy  alcohol 
abuse  treatment? 

"1  see  the  Navy  promoting  an  enlight- 
ened attitude  toward  alcoholism  as  a dis- 
ease. 1 also  see  us  pursuing  a more  active 
educational  role  and  encouraging  those 
who  do  drink,  to  drink  responsibly,  and 


to  respect  the  right  of  their  shipmates  not 
to  drink,  if  they  so  choose.  Personally, 
I’m  committed  to  returning  to  the  fleet 


people  I consider  the  best  sailors  in  the 
world.”  □ 


— Story  and  photo  by  JO  I Dale  Hewey 

Becoming  A Substance 
Abuse  Coordinator 


Each  Navy  command  must  have  a sub- 
stance abuse  coordinator.  If  you  are  in- 
terested in  filling  the  position,  obtain  your 
commanding  officer’s  recommendation 
and  then  request  that  your  command  send 
you  to  the  two-week  SAC  training  course. 

During  the  course,  students  cover  the 
following  topics: 

• The  role  of  a substance  abuse  coor- 
dinator. 

• Regulations  governing  drug  and  al- 
cohol abuse. 

• Alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 

• Identification  of  abusers. 

• Methods  of  detection. 

• Disposition  of  abusers. 

• Self-referral. 

• Administrative  screening. 

• Levels  of  treatment  available. 

V 


• After-care  programs. 

• Administration  and  records. 

• Prevention  and  education. 

• Command  program  development  of 
assessment. 

Candidates  for  SAC  duty  should  be  vol- 
unteers, top-performing  E-6s  or  above,  and 
preferably  have  two  years  remaining  on 
current  enlistment.  The  candidate  must  not 
have  had  a drug  or  alcohol  abuse  incident 
within  two  years  and,  if  a recovering  al- 
coholic, must  have  two  years'  continuous 
sobriety. 

Class-convening  dates,  training  sites  and 
procedures  for  requesting  quotas  for  the 
SAC  course  are  contained  in  the  Catalog 
of  Naval  Training  Courses,  NAVEDTRA 
10500. 


The  Road  To  Substance  Abuse  Treatment  Specialist 


The  Navy  needs  more  substance  abuse 
treatment  specialists,  and,  although  be- 
coming one  requires  effort  and  dedication, 
the  personal  reward  that  comes  from  help- 
ing your  shipmates  is  great. 

The  first  step  is  to  become  a substance 
abuse  coordinator.  SACs’  primary  duties 
are  to  identify  and  refer  alcohol  abusers 
to  preventive  education  or  rehabilitation. 
SACs  also  provide  their  commands  with 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  education  pro- 
grams and  advise  commanding  officers  on 
all  aspects  of  the  Navy  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuse  Program. 

To  qualify,  students  must  complete  a 
two-week  period  of  instruction  learning 
about  Navy  organization,  substance  abuse 
policy,  the  disease  of  alcoholism,  illicit 
drug  use.  and  the  availability  of  resources, 
and  must  demonstrate  the  skills  necessary 
to  work  at  the  command  level. 

SAC  graduates  and  collateral  duty  al- 
coholism advisors  who  have  completed  the 
alcohol  administration  training  advisor 


course  who  are  interested  in  becoming 
substance  abuse  treatment  specialists  (NEC 
9519)  must  complete  a 10-week  course  at 
the  Institute  of  Substance  Abuse  Studies 
in  San  Diego.  There  they  learn  about  al- 
cohol abuse,  planning  and  implementa- 
tion. 

The  course  includes  counseling  tech- 
niques, and  students  engage  in  role  play- 
ing and  group  exercises.  Also,  growth 
groups  help  students  recognize  personal 
problems  that  may  interfere  with  effective 
counseling. 

After  graduation,  students  are  desig- 
nated substance  abuse  treatment  interns 
and  go  on  to  serve  a one-year  internship, 
usually  at  one  of  the  three  naval  alcohol 
rehabilitation  centers  or  at  one  of  26  naval 
alcohol  rehabilitation  services  located  in 
naval  hospitals.  Upon  completion  of  in- 
ternship and  after  passing  a competency 
exam,  interns  become  certified  substance 
abuse  treatment  specialists. 

For  more  information  about  becoming 


a SATS,  see  NAVMILPERSCOM  Notice 
5355  of  Aug.  29,  1983,  or  contact  your 
command  career  counselor. 


For  more  information  on  the  Navy 
Substance  Abuse  Prevention  Program, 
contact  the  Commanding  Officer, 

Naval  Alcohol  Rehabilitation  Center, 
Naval  Station,  Box  80,  San  Diego, 

Calif.  92136,  Attention:  Code  04, 
telephone  (619)  696-6041. 

J 
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SOVIET  SEAPOWER 


What  is  the  Soviet  navy?  The  usual  re- 
sponse is:  nuclear  powered,  ballistic  and 
cruise  missile-carrying  submarines,  cruis- 
ers. destroyers,  aircraft  and  a global  mer- 
chant and  fishing  fleet.  Yes.  these  answers 
are  correct,  but  not  completely.  The  So- 
viet navy  is  much  more  than  just  the  ships 
and  aircraft  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  So- 
viet navy  is  also  the  people  who  man  these 
ships  and  aircraft,  the  country  and  society 
where  those  people  live,  and  their  thoughts 
and  ideology. 

But  how  can  today’s  sailor  learn  more 
about  the  emergence  of  the  so-called 
“Red”  navy  from  a once  pathetic  cluster 
of  outdated  ships  to  today's  sophisticated, 
high-tech  ships  that  pose  a direct  chal- 
lenge to  the  U.S.  Navy?  The  answer  is 
the  CNO-sponsored  Soviet  Seapower  Ed- 
ucation Program,  known  as  “Soviet  Sea- 
power,” a seven-hour,  in-depth  analysis 
of  not  just  the  latest  weaponry  found  aboard 
Soviet  ships,  but  also  the  country,  history 
and  people  and  how  that  navy  came  to  be 
the  formidable  seapower  it  is  today. 

“Soviet  Seapower,”  a presentation  of 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Intelligence 
Training  Center,  has  been  shown  through- 
out the  United  States.  It  has  been  highly 
acclaimed  by  those  who  have  seen  it.  Top- 
ics addressed  by  this  colorful,  fast-moving 
multimedia  presentation  include  not  only 
state-of-the-art  acquisitions  into  the  Soviet 
fleet,  but  the  lifestyle  of  Russian  society, 
including  some  of  its  dominant  social  ills 
such  as  alcoholism.  A deeply  rooted  par- 
anoia resulting  from  the  attack  on  “Mother 
Russia”  by  German  troops  in  World  War 
II — and  the  resulting  fear  of  foreign  in- 
vasion— is  examined. 

The  austerity  of  life  in  the  Soviet  Union 
is  also  examined,  including  the  shaping 
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of  an  average  Soviet  citizen's  sense  of 
values.  The  presentation’s  in-depth  view 
of  Russian  society  as  a whole  leaves  no 
doubt  that  the  weave  of  Soviet  social  fab- 
ric is  determined  solely  by  the  ruling  com- 
munist party.  Elections  as  we  know  them? 
Non-existent.  Complaining  about  a breach 
of  individual  rights,  privileges  or  free- 
doms? Forget  it.  it  is  never  an  issue.  All 
this  is  made  abundantly  clear  with  sup- 
porting evidence. 

And  what  about  the  Soviet  military  man? 
(Equality  for  women  in  the  armed  forces 
is  non-existent.)  Is  he  really  ready  to  lay 
down  his  life  for  Mother  Russia?  Proba- 
bly, because  from  the  time  he  joined  the 
Young  Pioneers  or  other  youth  groups  he 
has  been  inundated  with  the  virtues  of  So- 
viet life,  the  need  for  personal  sacrifice, 
and  the  requirement  to  constantly  be  at  the 
ready  to  prepare  to  engage  any  of  the  so- 
called  “imperialistic  dark  forces  of  evil." 

And,  what  better  way  to  get  a glimpse 
of  Soviet  naval  life  than  straight  from  the 
proverbial  “horse’s  mouth”?  Indeed,  as 
part  of  “Soviet  Seapower”  a Soviet  of- 
ficer and  petty  officer  address  the  Amer- 
ican sailors  in  the  audience.  The  two  naval 
representatives  from  the  Soviet  fleet  offer 
an  interesting  and  animated  perspective  of 
the  United  States,  a perception  most  likely 
held  by  the  “average  Ivan”  in  the  street. 
By  the  way,  they  also  harangue  their  lis- 
tening American  naval  audience  about  how 
much  more  disciplined  Soviet  life  at  sea 
is — spartan  at  best — and  how  it  thus  makes 
for  better  sailors.  Actually,  the  two  So- 
viets are  an  American  naval  officer  and  a 
senior  chief  petty  officer  who  do  a bit  of 
role  playing,  but  their  portrayal  is  one 
which  leaves  an  angry  (because  of  the  con- 
tinuous anti-American  rhetoric)  but  thank- 


ful (“It’s  a good  thing  we  don’t  have  to 
live  like  that!”)  feeling  among  members 
of  the  audience.  At  any  rate,  their  por- 
trayal definitely  gets  the  patriotic  juices 
flowing. 

In  addition  to  the  seven-hour,  classified 
Soviet  seapower  presentation,  there  is  an 
evening,  unclassified  two-hour  show  for 
the  benefit  of  spouses  and  other  interested 
individuals. 


The  Soviet  Seapower  Education  Pro- 
gram was  developed  to  increase  aware- 
ness of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  navy 
among  officers,  enlisted  people,  civilian 
government  employees  and  military  fam- 
ilies. It  offers  Navy  audiences  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  more  about  the  factors  in- 
fluencing Soviet  naval  developments  and 
the  geopolitical  applications  of  the  rapidly 
expanding,  technologically  advancing  So- 
viet navy. 

The  program  is  available  in  two  ver- 
sions: A seven-hour  daytime  presentation 
is  designed  for  military  members  and  their 
civilian  counterparts  having  at  least  a Se- 
cret clearance.  There  is  also  an  unclassi- 
fied version  presented  in  the  evening  for 


A highly  informative  presentation. 
“Soviet  Seapower”  is  fast  paced  and  of- 
fers insights  about  Soviet  contemporary 
life  and  the  Soviet  navy.  It  does  not  bar- 
rage the  viewer  with  stodgy  statistics  or 
complicated  graphs;  instead  it  gives  an 
overview  of  a nation  which  today  poses 
continuing  challenges  to  the  United  States 
in  the  realm  of  international  diplomacy  as 
well  as  upon  the  high  seas.n 


the  benefit  of  dependents  and  families.  The 
presentations  are  designed  for  a minimum 
audience  of  400  people. 

Additional  information  on  scheduling 
the  presentation  for  your  command  can  be 
obtained  by  contacting: 

Program  Manager 
Soviet  Seapower  Education  Program 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Intelligence 
Training  Center 
Building  N-25 
Naval  Station  Norfolk 
Norfolk,  Va.  23511 

Autovon  564-4194/1459  or  commercial 
(804)  444-4194/3985 


The  Seapower  Presentation 
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Story  and  photos  by  PHI  Fel  Barbante,  ComSeventhFlt  PA  Rep,  Subic  Bay,  R.P. 


Braving  the  bitter  cold,  a young  Amer- 
ican sailor  watched  a Soviet  warship  cut 
across  his  ship’s  path.  Menacing  seas  and 
the  long  operation  made  him  yearn  for  the 
warmer  climate  of  Subic  Bay  in  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines — his  ship’s  home 
port.  But  he  couldn’t  stop  thinking  about 
the  269  people  who  had  been  killed  when 
the  Korean  Air  Lines  747  went  down.  He 
knew  his  ship  was  needed  to  help  search 
for  the  wreckage. 

On  August  31,  1983,  a Soviet  SU-15 
interceptor  jet  shot  down  KAL  flight  007 
as  it  strayed  over  Soviet  territory.  Aboard 
the  ill-fated  aircraft  were  people  from  14 
countries — including  61  Americans — 
bound  for  Seoul,  South  Korea. 

For  two  months  following  the  incident. 
Seventh  Fleet  Task  Force  7 1 searched  225 
square  miles  of  international  waters  in  the 
Sea  of  Japan.  No  aircraft  debris  was  found. 

“It  was  frustrating  that  we  didn’t  find 
anything,’’  said  Captain  Charles  Maclin, 
the  Navy’s  supervisor  of  salvage  and  div- 
ing. “But  you  can  classify  the  search  as 
a success  because  now  we  are  certain  that 
the  wreckage  is  not  where  we  were  look- 
ing. We  covered  every  place  . . . except 
for  the  area  inside  the  12-mile  limit  (rec- 
ognized as  Soviet  territory).  I’m  con- 
vinced that  is  where  the  aircraft  is,  and 

Ocean  search  technician  Don  Dean  (right)  mo- 
nitors Deep  Drone’s  movements  from  the 
bridge  of  USNS  Narragansett  (T-ATF  167) 
while  the  helmsman  on  USS  Callaghan  (DDG 
994)  (opposite  page)  keeps  watch  on  the  guid- 
ed missile  destroyer’s  course. 


the  Soviets  aren’t  going  to  let  us  in  there.” 

Requests  by  the  United  States  for  per- 
mission to  search  these  territorial  waters 
were  denied  by  the  Soviet  Union.  How- 
ever, the  search  was  continued  until  every 
possibility  of  success  was  exhausted. 

The  search  began  when  U.S.  Air  Force 
search  planes  tried  to  locate  the  aircraft 
shortly  after  KAL  007  was  reported  miss- 
ing. 

Four  days  later,  the  frigate  USS  Badger 
(FF  1071)  and  the  destroyer  USS  Elliot 
(DD  967),  on  deployment  with  the  Sev- 
enth Fleet,  arrived  in  the  area.  The  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  cutter  Munro  (WHEC  724), 


on  a port  visit  to  Tokyo  from  its  home  port 
in  Hawaii,  volunteered  its  services  and 
joined  the  two  Navy  ships.  USNS  Has- 
sayampa  (T-AO  145)  was  called  on  to  pro- 
vide fuel  for  the  small  task  force. 

Air  and  sea  units  circled  the  area  for 
several  days,  searching  for  survivors  and 
floating  debris,  while  Soviet  warships  and 
intelligence-gathering  vessels  maneu- 
vered nearby.  Although  the  prospects  of 
finding  survivors  were  rapidly  diminish- 
ing, the  South  Korean  government  urged 
that  the  search  continue.  The  operation 
changed  from  search  and  rescue  to  search 
and  salvage. 
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Black  Box 


News  of  the  incident  continued  to  echo 
around  the  globe  as  search  specialists  and 
salvage  units  from  the  United  States  were 
assembled. 

“We  were  put  on  standby,  packed  and 
ready  to  go  after  the  messages  came  in,” 
said  Machinist’s  Mate  Second  Class  Vic- 
tor Behlings,  who  is  assigned  to  the  Un- 
manned Vehicles  Detachment,  Submarine 
Development  Group  One  in  San  Diego. 
“I  first  heard  about  KAL007  on  the  news. 
In  the  back  of  my  mind  I knew  we  would 
go-” 

In  less  than  30  hours,  Behlings  and  a 
team  of  side-scan  sonar  experts  were  in 
Japan  loading  their  equipment  aboard  the 
Military  Sealift  Command  ocean  tug  USNS 
Narragansett  (T-ATF  167). 

Narragansett  got  under  way  with  Cap- 
tain Maclin,  20  military  and  civilian  tech- 
nicians, side-scan  sonars,  the  Deep  Drone 
submersible  and  associated  equipment 
which  was  stored  in  two  mobile  vans  on 
the  afterdeck. 

Deep  Drone  is  an  unmanned  submers- 
ible capable  of  retrieving  small  objects 
from  6,000-foot  depths.  It  was  deployed 
to  recover  wreckage  from  KAL  007  and 
the  flight  data  recorder  (“black  box”)  that 
might  provide  information  on  why  the  air- 
craft deviated  from  its  assigned  flight  route. 

On  Sept.  14,  Narragansett  and  the 
guided  missile  cruiser  USS  Sterett  (CG 
31),  homeported  in  Subic  Bay,  joined  the 
search  effort.  Rear  Admiral  William  A. 
Cockell  Jr.,  the  on-scene  commander,  di- 
rected operations  from  Sterett,  Task  Force 
7 l’s  flagship. 

Munro  and  Narragansett  navigated 
through  the  search  area  towing  electronic 
locators  to  detect  the  black  box’s  signal. 
Sterett  and  Badger  kept  a diligent  watch 
on  the  Soviet  vessels  that  shadowed  the 
search  ships. 

On  Sept.  16,  Munro  detected  weak  in- 
termittent signals — possibly  from  the  black 
box — but  technicians  were  unable  to  reac- 
quire the  signals  when  the  ship  passed  over 
the  area  again. 

“You  should  be  able  to  pick  up  the 
pinger  through  a mile  of  water,”  said  Don 
Dean,  the  head  technician  from  Eastport 
International.  “Sometimes  you  can  pick 
it  up  better — it  depends  on  the  thermo- 
clines  (temperature  layers)  in  the  water.” 

The  search  area  was  narrowed  as  Munro 


began  to  employ  side-scan  sonar  operated 
by  a contracted  team  of  civilians. 

“Side-scan  sonar  is  vastly  different  from 
submarine  sonars  . . . you  don't  use  your 
ears,”  said  Sonar  Technician  Second  Class 
Jeffrey  Newsome  as  he  monitored  the  so- 
nar's readout  sheet. 

The  missile-like  device  scanned  a field 
300  yards  wide  as  Munro  moved  slowly 
through  the  search  area.  As  the  device 
glided  just  above  the  ocean  floor  its  emit- 
ted sound  waves  bounced  off  hard  objects. 
The  information  sped  through  the  tow  ca- 
ble and  was  processed  in  a machine  that 
traced  the  shape  of  the  contacts  on  heat 
sensitive  paper. 

Possible  contacts  were  investigated  by 
Deep  Drone.  The  remote  controlled  unit’s 
video  cameras  gave  salvors  a detailed  look 
at  the  objects  the  sonar  detected. 

Meanwhile,  the  salvage  ship  USS  Con- 
server  (ARS  39),  which  arrived  in  the  area 
the  day  before,  detected  pings  where 
Munro  had  been  earlier.  Again  Deep  Drone 
was  deployed.  Again  it  found  nothing. 


During  the  dive,  one  Soviet  vessel  ap- 
proached within  a stone’s  throw.  Despite 
repeated  ship's  w histle  signals  from  Nar- 
ragansett. the  Soviet  vessel  continued  to 
maneuver  close  by,  causing  concern  for 
Deep  Drone's  control  cables.  After  the 
drone  was  recovered,  the  Soviet  ship  de- 
parted. 

“I'm  not  sure  you  could  call  it  harass- 
ment. We  were  both  flying  the  same  sig- 
nals— restricted  ability  to  maneuver — so 
nobody’s  got  the  right-of-w  ay."  said  Cap- 
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tain  Janies  Heagney,  Narragansetf s mas- 
ter. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  batteries 
powering  the  signaling  device  in  the  black 
box  were  dead.  Fresh  batteries  were  de- 
signed to  last  only  30  days;  four  weeks 
had  already  passed  since  the  plane  went 
down.  “We’re  not  even  sure  that  the  pings 
we  heard  were  from  the  black  box,’’ 
Maclin  said. 

The  search  ships  began  relying  entirely 
on  side-scan  sonar  even  though  precise 


navigation  could  not  be  established.  “An 
ideal  navigation  system  would  be  one  set 
up  on  land,  but  we  can't  do  that  here,” 
said  Tom  Salmon,  a Navy  salvage  expert. 
“Without  precise  navigation  we'd  be  re- 
tracing our  own  tracks.” 

Seventh  Fleet  participation  entered  its 
fourth  week  and  the  hopes  of  finding  KAL 
007  were  fading.  Human  remains  and 
shattered  airplane  parts  were  discovered 
on  Japan’s  northern  coast.  The  Soviets 
turned  over  other  articles  to  an  interna- 


tional team  on  Sakhalin  Island. 

To  the  south  of  the  search  area,  the  re- 
plenishment oiler  USS  Wichita  (AOR  1) 
provided  the  task  force  with  fuel,  food 
supplies,  spare  parts  and  mail  shuttled  in 
from  Japan.  Tons  of  supplies  and  hundreds 
of  passengers  were  flown  to  Wichita  by 
two  Helicopter  Support  Squadron  1 1 CH- 
46s  assigned  to  the  ship. 

The  supply  link  originated  at  U.S.  Na- 
val Air  Facility  Misawa,  Japan.  Com- 
mercially leased  trucks  and  Navy  C-l  air- 
craft ferried  supplies  continuously  to  the 
logistics  staging  area  in  northern  Japan. 

Weeks  passed  and  gale  force  winds  and 
stormy  seas  battered  the  search  ships.  Sev- 
eral times  the  seas  were  too  rough  to  con- 
tinue search  operations. 

The  guided  missile  frigate  USS  Brooke 
(FFG  1)  replaced  Badger , and  the  arrival 
of  the  guided  missile  destroyer  USS  Cal- 
laghan (DDG  994)  pushed  the  number  of 
Seventh  Fleet  task  force  units  to  six.  The 
Soviets  maintained  some  20  ships  in  the 
area  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  ensuing  weeks.  Rear  Admiral 
Walter  T.  Piotti  Jr.  relieved  Admiral 
Cockell  in  a routine  change  of  command. 
The  frigate  USS  Meyerkord  (FF  1058)  ar- 
rived, the  guided  missile  destroyer  USS 
Towers  (DDG  9)  replaced  Brooke , and 
precision  navigation  was  finally  estab- 
lished aboard  moored  Japanese  commer- 
cial tugs  contracted  by  the  Navy. 

By  Nov.  5,  the  “high  probability  tri- 
angle” of  search  for  flight  KAL  007  had 
been  thoroughly  combed — with  the  ex- 
ception of  USSR’s  territorial  waters.  Since 
Task  Force  7 1 could  not  search  inside  that 
area,  the  operation  was  terminated.  Many 
were  relieved  that  the  long  search  was  over. 
But  all  were  disappointed  that  the  wreck- 
age had  not  been  found. 

When  it  was  over.  Seventh  Fleet  Task 
Force  7 1 had  grown  to  seven  ships.  In  all, 
12  U.S.  ships,  22  aircraft  and  almost  5,000 
people  participated  in  the  search. □ 

Bud  Sharkey,  MSC  Far  East  PAO, 
contributed  to  this  article 

Search  operations  continue  around  the  clock 
and  almost  under  the  very  bow  of  a Soviet 
Kashin-c/ass  guided  missile  destroyer  shadow- 
ing one  of  the  U.S.  ships. 
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Portsmouth  Honors  America 


Community  projects  paid  off  recently 
when  USS  America  (CV  66),  completed 


an  overhaul  at  the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard 
in  Portsmouth,  Va. 


The  Honorable  J.E.  Johansen,  mayor 
of  Portsmouth,  read  a proclamation  hon- 
oring crew  members  w ho  had  donated  their 
time  to  help  improve  the  city,  and  a gala 
picnic  was  held  after  the  ceremony  for 
crew  members  who  had  helped  clean  up 
a city  park. 

Events  leading  to  the  honors  started 
when  city  officials  and  Captain  Denis  T. 
Schwaab.  commanding  officer  of  the  car- 
rier, jointly  announced  that  America  crew 
members  would  assist  Portsmouth  in  the 
park  clean-up  project. 


The  Honorable  J.E.  Johansen,  mayor  of 
Portsmouth.  Va..  (left)  and  Capt.  Denis  T. 
Schwaab.  commanding  officer  of  USS  America 
(CV  66),  at  the  ceremonies  honoring  America  A 
crew. 


In  a recent  White  House  ceremony,  Commodore  Grace  Hopper  was  promoted  to 
her  present  rank  by  President  Reagan.  Commodore  Hopper  is  the  oldest  person  still 
on  active  duty  in  the  Navy  and  currently  serves  as  Special  Advisor  to  the  Commander, 
Naval  Data  Automation  Command.  An  expert  in  computer  systems.  Commodore 
Hopper  pioneered  much  of  COBOL,  one  of  today’s  most  widely  accepted  computer 
programming  languages.  She  gained  public  recognition  after  being  featured  on  the 
CBS  television  program  “60  Minutes.”  Photo  by  Pete  Souza.  The  White  House 


In  other  projects,  America's  dental  de- 
partment provided  a dental  awareness  pro- 
gram for  Portsmouth  public  junior  high 
schools.  The  ship's  Quality  of  Life  com- 
mittee started  work  to  improve  Ports- 
mouth's Holiday  House,  a home  for  re- 
tarded children.  America  crew  members 
also  repaired  a United  Way  Campaign 
banner,  and  a volunteer  projectionist  from 
the  ship  showed  the  1983  United  Way 
Campaign  film  on  more  than  a dozen  oc- 
casions. 

According  to  city  officials,  Portsmouth 
received  more  than  $20,000  worth  of  la- 
bor from  America  crew  members.  Mayor 
Johansen  added,  "More  importantly,  and 
impossible  to  measure,  is  the  impact  that 
this  project  brings  to  the  relationship  that 
links  this  city  to  our  Navy.” 
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About  the  LHD  ...  A new  multipurpose  amphibious  assault  ship  is  in  the  works  for 
delivery  to  the  fleet  in  the  late  1980s.  Shown  above  in  art  form,  the  new  LHD  was 
designed  as  a modified  version  of  the  Tarawa-class  LHA  and  will  be  the  first  ship  to 
use  both  air  cushion  landing  craft  and  upgraded  Harrier  AV-8B  aircraft.  The  LHD's 
primary  mission  is  to  embark,  transport,  launch  and  support  elements  of  a Marine 
landing  force  using  helicopters,  landing  craft  and  fixed-wing  aircraft.  LHD-1  will  take 
advantage  of  the  proven  design  elements  in  the  LHA — the  same  hull,  engineering 
plant  and  habitability  standards — but  will  differ  in  deck  configuration,  stern  gate  design, 
“island”  profile,  survivability  features  and  weapons  suite.  At  844  feet  long  and  dis- 
placing 40,533  tons,  the  steam-powered  ship  carries  a crew  of  890  men  and  a com- 
plement of  almost  2,000  troops.  On  an  average  day,  the  LHD  will  carry  six  to  eight 
Harriers,  30  helicopters  and  three  LCACs. 


SecDef  Recognizes  Top  Producers 


The  Secretary  of  Defense  Award  for 
Productivity  Excellence  initialed  last  year 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Wein- 
berger meant  special  recognition  for  31 
military  and  civilian  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  who  together  saved 
the  government  more  than  $60  million. 


Fourteen  of  those  people  are  employees 
of  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  Secretary 
Weinberger  presented  the  awards  himself 
at  a special  ceremony  in  Washington,  D.C. 
He  plans  to  repeat  the  ceremony  this  year. 
Those  whose  contributions  prove  to  be  the 
most  significant  for  their  service  this  year 


will  be  recognized. 

All  military  and  civilian  personnel  are 
eligible  for  this  special  recognition.  Under 
the  Military  Cash  Awards  Program  and 
Civilian  Incentives  Awards  Program, 
awards  are  based  on  the  value  of  the  con- 
tributor’s suggestion,  special  act  or  pro- 
ductivity initiative.  OPNAVINST  1650. 8B 
and  CIVPERSINST  45 1 govern  these  pro- 
grams. 

In  addition  to  receiving  the  annual  pro- 
ductivity excellence  award,  an  individual 
or  small  group  whose  contributions  save 
$100,000  or  more  will  be  recognized  per- 
sonally by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

There  are  many  ways  to  save  money  on 
the  job.  If  you  know  a way  to  reduce  costs, 
increase  productivity  or  eliminate  waste, 
don't  keep  it  to  yourself — you  could  lose 
out  on  cash  and  honorary  awards.  There 
is  always  room  for  improvement,  even  in 
your  own  work  area. 

Make  Productivity  Excellence  your 
motto. 
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Scores  of  trees  will  beautify  a stretch 
of  Highway  24  in  Jacksonville,  N.C., 
serving  as  a living  memorial  to  sailors  and 
Marines  killed  in  Beirut. 

The  memorial  will  consist  of  a row  of 
trees  planted  in  the  median  strip  between 
Camp  Johnson  and  Midway  Park. 

One  tree  will  be  planted  for  each  Amer- 
ican serviceman  killed  in  the  Oct.  23  ter- 
rorist attack  on  the  Marine  contingent  of 
the  Multinational  Peacekeeping  Force  in 
Lebanon. 

Staff  Sergeant  N.W.  Whetham,  Lance 
Corporal  James  B.  Dudney,  and  Corporal 
Robert  A.  Crowley — who  were  wounded 
in  the  attack — planted  the  first  six  trees. 


Contributions  are  being  made  by  indi- 
viduals and  groups  to  purchase  the  Brad- 
ford pear  trees  at  a cost  of  $30  each. 

Local  junior  high  school  students  raised 
enough  money  to  purchase  148  trees  by 
babysitting  and  returning  soda  bottles. 
Another  student  raised  $1,500  by  auc- 
tioning her  Christmas  present — a “Cab- 
bage Patch”  doll. 

— Story  by  Lance  CpI.  Francine  Savage 
— Photo  by  CpI.  Brenda  Kusay 


Staff  Sgt.  N.W.  Whetham — a Marine  wounded  in 
Beirut — plants  the  first  tree  during  dedication  of 
"The  Living  Memorial"  in  Jacksonville.  N.C.. 
honoring  sailors  and  Marines  killed  in  Beirut. 


Keeping  fit  with  a rigorous  training  pro- 
gram, PHAN  Pete  Lenardson,  assigned 
to  Commander  U.S.  Naval  Forces,  Mari- 
anas public  affairs  office,  logs  a few  miles 
during  his  daily  workout.  The  roadwork 
paid  off  for  the  photographer’s  mate  with 
a first  place  finish  in  the  “Alley  Oop” 
6.2-mile  run  on  Guam.  Lenardson  clocked 
a time  of  39:56  over  hills  and  rough  terrain 
to  top  the  junior  category  record  of  4 1 : 1 8 . 
In  winning  the  “Alley  Oop”  run,  Len- 
ardson finished  more  than  a minute  ahead 
of  the  men’s  open  category  winner.  A for- 
mer Maine  state  champion  in  the  half-mile 
run,  Lenardson  has  run  competitively  for 
four  years. 

Photo  by  Pam  Briola,  ComNav  Marianas  PAO. 
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Battenburg  Cup 

USS  John  F.  Kennedy  (CV  67)  recently 
won  the  Battenburg  Cup,  an  award  for  the 
overall  best  ship  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

The  Battenburg  Cup  was  instituted  fol- 
lowing a goodwill  mission  by  Prince  Louis 
of  Battenburg  in  1905.  The  cup  was  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a symbol  of  the  friend- 
ship and  hospitality  shown  to  the  British 
by  the  United  States.  Although  the  cup 
was  given  originally  to  winners  of  a row- 
ing competition.  Admiral  Isaac  C.  Kidd 


Jr.,  in  1978,  began  awarding  the  cup  to 
recognize  extraordinary  achievement  in  the 
Atlantic  Fleet. 

Vice  Admiral  Robert  F.  Dunn  congrat- 
ulated Kennedy  saying,  “Your  winning  the 
‘Battle  E'  recognized  you  as  being  the  best 
carrier.  On  winning  this  cup,  you  are  of- 
ficially designated  as  the  best  ship  in  the 
Atlantic  Fleet.  Your  superb  performance 
is  of  pride  to  us  all.” 

USS  John  F. . Kennedy  (CV  67).  winner  of  the 
Battenburg  Cup. 


Celebrating  Abroad 

As  400  old  salts  and  weaponeers  whis- 
pered sea  stories  around  the  tables  heaped 
with  hash  and  fried  eggs  and  pickles 
wrapped  in  herring,  a shot  rang  out.  Ac- 
tually, not  just  one  shot,  but  every  gun  in 


the  room  exploded  in  unison  whenever 
Barbara’s  name  was  mentioned  by  the 
“Head  Cannon  Cocker.” 

It  was  the  feast  of  St.  Barbara — the  pa- 
tron saint  of  artillerymen,  gunners  and 
weaponeers — and  members  of  the  Federal 
German  Navy  again  celebrated  at  the  Ma- 


rinewaffenschule  in  Kappeln,  West  Ger- 
many. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Tanny  Heil  and 
Master  Chief  Radioman  Dave  King  paid 
the  powder  tax  of  6'/:  taler  and  4 silver 
groschens  ($7.40  U.S.),  then  saluted  St. 
Barbara’s  statue  and  were  allowed  to  en- 
ter. However,  Senior  Chief  Fire  Control 
Technician  Clifford  Shuler  scoffed  at  the 
salute.  He  was  apprehended  by  two  stout 
knights,  loaded  into  the  holy  cannon  and 
shot  into  the  fest  hall.  (Well,  almost.) 

With  her  royal  court  in  tow,  St.  Barbara 
herself  was  piped  aboard  amidst  the  smoke 
of  1 ,000  holy  wunder  candles  (sparklers). 
Since  boatswains'  pipes  were  required  as 
part  of  the  uniform  of  the  day,  the  shriek 
of  the  whistles  could  only  be  overcome 
by  the  firing  of  all  the  guns. 

St.  Barbara  christened  a few  deserving 
weaponeers,  and  the  remainder  of  the  night 
was  filled  with  skits  and  music.  Cannon 
cockers  were  allowed  to  escape  with  their 
plunder  of  beer  mugs  and  cannoneers 
manuals,  and  the  memories  of  this  fest  of 
fests. 

By  FTCS  Clifford  W.  Shuler,  PEP  Germany 

Anita  Gause  takes  charge  of  the  traditional  St. 
Barbara’s  christening  ceremony. 


LaSalle  Celebrates 

The  “Great  White  Ghost  of  the  Arabian 
Coast”  marked  its  20th  anniversary  in 
February  with  five  days  of  festivities. 
Painted  white  to  reflect  the  sun,  USS 
LaSalle  (AGF  3)  cruises  the  Arabian  Gulf 
as  the  flagship  of  Commander,  Middle  East 
Force. 

The  celebration  began  with  a morning 
five-kilometer  run  around  the  flight  deck. 


and  a 10- kilometer  run  in  the  afternoon. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  week  the  crew 
attended  a birthday  party,  a cookout,  bingo 
games  and  a talent  show. 

Sailors  turned  comedians,  singers  and 
musicians  to  compete  in  the  afternoon 
sunshine  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  ship- 
mates. The  judges  chose  “Mess  Crank 
Blues”  as  the  winners  for  their  spoof  of 
mess  deck  attendants.  The  ship’s  band 
“Men  Aloft”  performed  and  provided 


back-up  music  for  many  of  the  acts. 

Since  its  commissioning  Feb.  22,  1964, 
as  LPD  3,  LaSalle  has  acquired  a colorful 
history.  It  participated  in  the  1965 
Dominican  Republic  crisis  and  evacuated 
Seabees  from  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  the 
same  year.  LaSalle  recovered  a Gemini  II 
space  capsule  in  1966. 

In  1972,  LaSalle  underwent  extensive 
overhaul,  was  redesignated  AGF  3 (mis- 
cellaneous command  ship)  and  assumed 
duties  as  ComMidEastFor  flagship.  It  as- 
sisted in  evacuating  Americans  from  Iran 
during  the  1979  hostage  crisis.  In  1980, 
LaSalle' s crew  rescued  six  Norwegian 
merchant  mariners  from  a burning  vessel. 
LaSalle  remains  assigned  to  the  Middle 
East,  making  frequent  visits  to  Arabian 
Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean  countries. 

— Story  by  JOI  Johnny  L Howard 
— Photo  by  PH  3 Ronald  A . Vest 

USS  LaSalle  (AGF  3) 
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The  name  of  this  video  game  is  Sub  Hunt — and  it’s  for  real.  The  man  at  the  console 
of  the  aviation  anti-submarine  warfare  basic  operator  trainer  is  learning  to  be  a sub- 
marine hunter  and  will  use  at  sea  the  techniques  he  is  learning  here.  The  sensor 
equipment  exposes  trainees  to  the  principles  of  detection  and  data-gathering  systems 
used  in  numerous  ASW  aircraft.  With  this  trainer,  three  “A”  School  instructors  will 
be  able  to  train  up  to  three  dozen  Navy  ASW  sensor  operators  simultaneously. 

Photo  courtesy  of  Cubic  Corporation. 


Want  to  Be  a Blue  Angel? 


Saving  your  money  may  be  its  own  re- 
ward, but  saving  someone  else’s  deserves 
recognition.  For  saving  military  dollars  and 
for  excellence  in  repairing  jet  engines,  the 
USS  Nimitz  (CVN  68)  aircraft  interme- 
diate maintenance  department  was  re- 
cently awarded  the  1982  Villard  C.  Sledge 
Memorial  Maintenance  Award. 

The  award  is  given  annually  to  the  in- 
termediate maintenance  activity  within  the 
Navy  which  has  excelled  in  repairing  cer- 
tain aircraft  engines.  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Sledge  devoted  his  naval  career 
to  developing  a comprehensive  aviation 
maintenance  system  that  would  ensure  an 
outstanding  professional  maintenance 
program,  with  safety  of  operation  being 
the  paramount  goal.  Nimitz’  AIMD  best 
exemplified  those  standards  during  the 
year. 

The  40  technicians  in  the  Nimitz'  jet 
shop  do  “third  degree”  level  repairs  on 
TF-30  and  J-52  jet  engines.  Engines  are 
repaired  as  far  as  the  combustion  chamber 
level — deeper  work  requires  transfer  of  the 
engine  to  an  off-ship  repair  facility. 

“After  the  engine  is  repaired,  it  is  placed 
on  a test  cell  and  moved  to  Nimitz'  fantail 
where  it  is  monitored  from  idle  to  full 
afterburner,”  IM2  division  officer  Lieu- 
tenant Phillip  Cartwright  said.  “After  the 
tests  are  done  and  the  engine  checks  out, 
it’s  ready  to  go  back  into  the  aircraft.” 

The  shop  processed  57  engines  and  re- 
paired 30.  With  only  minor  problems  like 
wear  and  tear,  foreign  object  damage  or 
“high  time”  problems,  the  average  work 
was  completed  in  about  48  hours. 

Being  able  to  rebuild  and  repair  worn 
equipment  saves  the  Department  of  De- 
fense millions  of  dollars  each  year,  and 
AIMD  officer  Commander  Glenn  Boston 
spoke  with  pride  of  his  crew.  “Even  though 
we  repaired  the  engines  only  to  the  third 
level,  the  men  in  the  jet  shop  accom- 
plished the  work  with  teamwork  and  pride. 
With  help  from  Air  Wing  Eight  personnel 
and  the  supply  department,  the  whole  en- 
gine maintenance  system  ran  smoothly.” 
—By  JQ3  Steve  Kimball.  USS  Nimitz.  (CVN  68) 


The  United  States  Navy  Flight  Dem- 
onstration Squadron — the  Blue  Angels — 
is  accepting  applications  for  the  following 
positions  on  the  1985  team: 

1 . Three  demonstration  pilots  (one  will 
be  a U.S.  Marine  Corps  represent- 
ative.) 

2.  Naval  flight  officer  for  the  events 
coordinator  position. 

3.  Marine  Corps  KC-130  pilot. 

4.  Flight  surgeon. 

5.  Maintenance  officer. 

6.  Supply  Corps  officer. 

Selections  will  be  made  in  September 

1984.  Interested  officers  are  encouraged 
to  submit  applications  as  soon  as  possible. 

Applicants  for  the  demonstration  pilot 
or  naval  flight  officer  positions  should  be 
tactical  jet  pilots  or  naval  flight  officers 


with  a minimum  of  1 ,500  flight  hours.  In 
addition,  they  should  be  regular  naval  of- 
ficers who  are  currently  on  shore  duty  or 
are  coming  to  shore  duty. 

All  letters  should  be  endorsed  by  the 
applicant’s  commanding  officer  and  for- 
warded to  the  Navy  Flight  Demonstration 
Squadron  with  a copy  to  the  Chief  of  Na- 
val Air  Training  and  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  (Pers-33A),  or  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corps  (Code  AA)  for 
Marine  applicants. 

All  letters  of  application  should  include 
each  officer’s  experience  and  qualifica- 
tions. Interested  applicants  should  call  the 
Blue  Angels  at  (904)  452-2583/2585  (Au- 
tovon  922-2583/2585)  or  write:  Blue  An- 
gels, Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Fla., 
32508. 
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Ship’s  Bell  Rings  Victory 


According  to  Navy  tradition,  a ship’s 
bell  remains  silent  until  the  ship  is  ready 
to  go  into  battle.  One  ship’s  bell  that  has 
been  ringing  often  lately  is  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois. 

The  ship’s  bell  from  the  uncompleted 
Illinois,  an  /owa-class  battleship  cancelled 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  now  rings  for 
the  University  of  Illinois  football  team. 
Every  time  the  Fighting  Illini  score — and 
they  scored  a lot  of  points  last  season — a 


The  battleship  Illinois'  bell  and  midshipmen  who 
ring  it  for  the  Fighting  Illini:  3/C  Wayne  Maki, 
3/C  Greg  Tevonian,  4/C  Kevin  Elder,  3/C  Frank 
Lueente  and  l/C  Steve  Schmidt.  Photo  by 
Midshipman  2/C  Tom  McCook. 


midshipman  in  the  Naval  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  rings  the  bell  to  indicate 
the  team’s  total  points. 

The  tradition  started  in  1982  when  the 
NROTC  unit  obtained  the  bell  from  the 
Naval  Historical  Center,  where  it  had  been 
in  storage  for  about  12  years.  The  NROTC 
unit,  with  help  from  parents,  local  busi- 
nesses and  the  university’s  engineering 
department,  refinished  the  bell  and 
mounted  it  on  a trailer.  Since  then,  the 
bell  has  seen  action  in  all  of  the  Fighting 
mini’s  home  games  and  has  been  to  sev- 
eral parades,  tailgate  parties  and  post-game 
celebrations. 

— By  Lt.  Mark  W.  Parodies,  University  of  Illinois. 


‘Gray  Owl’  Retires 

An  unusual  event  took  place  recently 
when  a "Gray  Owl"  alighted  at  Naval 
Air  Station  Point  Mugu,  Calif. 

It  wasn't  just  any  ordinary,  old,  gray 
hoot  owl,  it  was  the  "Gray  Owl  of  the 
Navy” — Captain  Ken  Haas,  the  most  sen- 
ior naval  flight  officer  on  active  duty.  Haas 
touched  down  at  Point  Mugu  to  visit  his 
son.  Lieutenant  Ken  Haas  Jr.,  an  EA-7L 
pilot  with  Tactical  Electronic  Warfare 
Squadron  34  (VAQ  34).  Haas  wanted  to 
fly  his  last  operational  flight  as  "back- 
seater”  for  his  son. 

Father  and  son  took  to  the  air  in  a mod- 
ified A-7  Corsair  II.  It  was  a low-level 
training  flight  over  San  Francisco,  Reno, 
Nev.,  and  back  to  Point  Mugu.  Watching 
from  the  backseat  while  his  son  handled 
the  driving,  Haas  Sr.  said,  "I  think  this 
is  something  Ken  had  in  mind — get  his 
dad  in  the  backseat.’’ 

The  Gray  Owl  Award  is  an  honorary 
award  taking  its  name  from  a sculpture  of 
a gray  owl  kept  in  the  Naval  Aviation 
Museum  in  Pensacola,  Fla.  Haas,  the  Na- 
vy’s third  Gray  Owl,  took  the  title  in  June 
1983.  Gray  Owls  hold  their  titles  until 
they  retire  from  the  Navy. 

The  award  was  first  presented  to  Cap- 
tain George  LaRoque  in  June  1979  by  the 
Naval  Aviators  Association  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  It  then  went  to  Captain  Dusty 


Rhodes  who  held  the  title  until  he  retired. 

Haas  is  the  assistant  deputy  director  for 
Worldwide  Military  Command  and  Con- 
trol Systems  ADP  Tactical  Support  Di- 
rectorate in  Washington,  D.C.  Haas  said, 
"The  professional  opportunities  for  NFOs 
are  unlimited — I've  seen  lots  of  changes 
in  the  30  years  I've  been  in. 

"I’m  very  proud  of  having  my  son  in 
the  Navy  because  I know  how  difficult  it 
is  to  become  a naval  aviator.  It’s  a tre- 
mendous challenge  any  parent  can  be  proud 
of — it’s  a tough  curriculum,”  he  said. 


Ft.  Ken  Haas  Jr.  (right)  briefs  his  father.  Capt. 
Ken  Haas,  on  "back-seater"  procedures. 


Haas  Jr.,  a graduate  of  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  earned  his  wings 
in  November  1982.  "I  didn’t  decide  to  fly 
until  I got  an  orientation  ride  in  a TA-4 
during  a Navy  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corp  field  trip  to  Beeville  (Texas).  As  soon 
as  1 got  that  ride,  I decided,”  he  said. 

— Story  and  photo  by  JOT  James  Elliott, 
PMTC,  Point  Mugu.  Calif. 
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Clad  in  bulky  flight  gear  and  life  pre- 
servers, a group  of  aviators  and  aircrew- 
men  jumped  over  the  side  of  a utility  boat 
and  swam  toward  an  international-orange 
rubber  raft.  A hook  from  one  of  the  life 
preservers  ripped  a fist-size  hole  in  the 
raft’s  side.  Although  not  part  of  the  Deep 
Water  Environmental  Survival  Training 
planned  curriculum,  the  accident  added 
even  more  realism  to  the  survival  at  sea 
course. 

“Start  bailing  water  with  your  hel- 


mets!” shouted  Aviation  Structural  Me- 
chanic Second  Class  Dennis  Giesy,  an  in- 
structor. Pointing  to  one  of  the  students, 
he  ordered,  “You  take  the  hand  pump  and 
fill  the  center  divider.  The  rest  of  you  still 
in  the  water  tie  yourselves  to  the  raft  or 
hang  on  to  the  lifelines.” 

Two  students  frantically  bailed  water, 
flinging  it  wildly  over  their  shoulders  and 
onto  two  other  students  still  in  the  ocean. 
Another  student  pumped  hurriedly  to  keep 
from  joining  those  bobbing  in  the  water 
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Previous  page:  Out  of  the 
violent  rotor  wash  and 
choppy  seas,  a DWEST 
student  is  hoisted  to  safety 
aboard  a hovering  CH-46 
helicopter.  Above:  While 
on  the  way  out  to  the 
day’s  operating  area, 
DWEST  instructor  AMH3 
Ron  Taylor  questions 
students  to  check  how 
much  they  remember 
about  their  survival  techni- 
ques before  actually  put- 
ting them  to  the  test. 

Right:  With  the  aid  of  the 
current,  the  green  trail  of  a 
sea  dye  marker  leads  to  a 
group  of  DWEST 
survivors. 


around  him.  Then  someone  inflated  the 
center  section  of  the  raft,  making  half  of 
the  raft  usable.  But  it  could  no  longer  hold 
all  of  the  students,  and  some  still  had  to 
hang  on  to  the  side. 

The  raft,  which  was  covered  with  green 
fluorescence  from  a sea-dye  marker, 
rocked  and  swayed  in  the  current.  A few 
of  the  students  became  queasy,  their  eyes 
locked  on  the  horizon  and  their  faces 
expressionless. 

A stench  of  sulfur  from  the  orange 
smoke  of  a Mark  13  signal  device  lingered 
in  the  still  afternoon  air.  Intermittent  pops 
of  Mark  79  pencil  flares  could  be  heard 
coming  from  the  raft  of  a second  training 
group. 

Giesy  passed  around  a long  vinyl  bag 
full  of  a black,  gritty  charcoal  liquid. 

“This  is  your  water  desalter  kit,”  he 
said.  “It  makes  the  sea  water  drinkable. 


Just  turn  that  little  valve  at  the  bottom  and 
squeeze  it  like  you’re  drinking  from  a wine 
bag.” 

A few  of  the  students  hesitantly  vol- 
unteered to  try  the  water.  They  sipped  cau- 
tiously. 

“Not  bad,”  said  Ship’s  Serviceman 
Second  Class  Paul  Chvostovsky.  “It  tastes 
like  regular  water,  just  a bit  salty.” 

Helicopters  circled  overhead,  and  stu- 
dents swam  one  at  a time  in  opposite  di- 
rections from  the  raft  to  be  picked  up. 
Those  lucky  enough  to  swim  with  the  cur- 
rent reached  the  required  75-100  yard  dis- 
tance quickly;  those  swimming  against  the 
current  had  a more  tiring  paddle. 

Aviation  Machinist’s  Mate  Third  Class 
Chris  Mullen,  one  of  the  students,  was 
tossed  about  in  the  turbulent  rotor  wash 
from  the  helicopter.  The  horse-collar  res- 
cue device  kept  swaying  out  of  his  grasp 


as  the  pilot  maneuvered  to  steady  his  hov- 
ering aircraft. 

“The  only  thing  I was  thinking  about 
was  getting  to  that  hoist,”  Mullen  recalled 
later.  “It  kept  moving  farther  and  farther 
away  from  me.  I got  kind  of  tired,  but  I 
just  kept  thinking  I had  to  get  to  that  hoist." 

Inside  the  CH-46  helicopter,  students 
deflated  their  life  preservers  and  sighed 
with  relief.  Most  agreed  the  hands-on  ex- 
perience gave  them  new  confidence  and 
would  definitely  help  in  a real-life  situa- 
tion. 

According  to  safety  reports  and  acci- 
dent statistics,  about  one  person  from  every 
10  DWEST  classes  will  have  to  rely  on 
at-sea  survival  techniques  after  training. 
Usually  a downed  aviator  or  aircrewman 
has  about  an  80-percent  chance  of  being 
picked  up  during  the  first  24  hours  in  the 
water. 
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The  Navy  saw  the  need  to  give  aviators 
and  aircrewmen  hands-on  survival  expe- 
rience during  the  Vietnam  War.  Eighteen 
years  later,  the  DWEST  program  at  Naval 
Air  Station  North  Island,  San  Diego,  has 
refined  the  training  to  focus  on  survival 
equipment  familiarization,  signaling  de- 
vices and  extended  sea  survival — includ- 
ing an  actual  rescue  at  sea  by  helicopter. 

The  one-day  course  is  mandatory  for  all 
Navy  pilots,  naval  flight  officers  and  en- 
listed aircrewmen.  Chief  Aviation  Ma- 
chinist’s Mate  Dail  Slingsby,  a DWEST 
instructor,  estimates  that  1 ,800  students 
attend  the  program  every  year.  They  spend 
a morning  familiarizing  themselves  with 
their  personal  survival  equipment — sin- 
gle- and  multiperson  life  rafts,  life  pre- 
servers, desalting  kits,  signaling  devices, 
canned  water  and  air  pumps.  In  the  after- 
noon, they  undergo  hands-on  training  with 


various  kinds  of  survival  equipment. 

“We  try  to  use  as  much  of  that  equip- 
ment as  we  can  out  on  the  water,  when 
they’re  wet,  cold  and  cramped  in  a raft,” 
said  Slingsby.  “We  provide  a practical 
chance  to  use  the  gear  in  a real-life  situ- 
ation. 

“The  need  for  actual  use  of  survival 
equipment  in  the  water  is  how  DWEST 
came  about,”  he  said.  “Now  we’re  teach- 
ing environmental  survival  aspects,  also, 
such  as  how  to  extend  your  survival  time 
and  last  a little  longer  out  there.” 

According  to  Slingsby,  DWEST  is 
probably  the  most  realistic  training  avail- 
able. When  thrust  into  a survival  situation, 
aviators  and  aircrewmen  are  forced  to  use 
what’s  available  to  them. 

“Like  most  things,  if  you  haven't  done 
something  before,  you’re  a little  leery  of 
it,”  said  Senior  Chief  Aviation  Structural 


Left:  A student  practices  with  a signal  mirror. 
According  to  DWEST  instructors,  the  signal 
mirror  has  been  seen  up  to  40  miles  away  and 
can  be  used  at  night  when  the  moon  is  out. 
Above:  Using  a pistol  grip  to  help  keep  the  sur- 
vivor stable,  an  HC-11  aircrewman  hoists  a stu- 
dent into  a hovering  helicopter. 

Mechanic  Garland  Hatley,  an  instructor. 
“DWEST  instills  a sense  of  self-confi- 
dence. After  attending  the  course,  you 
know  that,  if  you  had  to,  you  could  do  it 
in  a survival  situation.” 

Slingsby  said  that  teaching  students  to 
overcome  fears — and  build  positive  mo- 
tivation— in  survival,  is  tough. 

“Those  who  are  afraid  of  water  are  still 
afraid;  those  who  are  afraid  of  helicopters 
are  still  afraid,”  he  explained.  “Some  stu- 
dents get  seasick  and  that  will  take  away 
the  will  to  survive— that  positive  moti- 
vation— quicker  than  anything. 

“But  if  we  can  be  of  some  benefit  to 
the  20  percent  who  aren’t  picked  up  in  the 
first  24  hours  or  if  just  one  person  survives 
out  there,  we’ll  have  done  our  job,”  he 
said.  □ 

PHI  Loveall  is  a photojournalist  assigned  to 
Fleet  Audiovisual  Command,  Pacific. 
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The  Navigator’s 
Navigator 

Story  by  JOCS  David  E.  Fischer,  NR  OI  Det  1118,  Denver 


Every  107  minutes  five  Navy  naviga- 
tion satellites  orbit  the  earth.  Their  basic 
shapes  resemble  snare  drums,  and  each 
has  four  solar  panels  extending  from  its 
sides  as  well  as  a transmitting  antenna  ex- 
tending from  the  bottom  and  a 100-foot 
beryllium  copper  boom  with  a 3-pound 
weight  extending  from  the  top. 

The  booms  cause  the  satellites  to  be 
gravity-gradient  stabilized  (Earth’s  grav- 
ity acts  on  the  ends  of  the  boom,  thereby 
ensuring  that  the  transmitting  antenna  is 
always  pointing  toward  the  Earth’s  center) 
and  enable  the  satellites  to  transmit  nav- 
igational data  to  ships  600  nautical  miles 
below  in  all  weather,  worldwide,  every 
two  minutes. 

Using  the  data  of  satellite  transmis- 
sions, a ship  can  determine  its  position 
within  0. 1 nautical  mile.  The  ship  can  de- 
termine the  position  of  possible  naviga- 
tional hazards,  such  as  icebergs. 

All  the  Navy  navigation  satellites  now 
in  orbit  were  launched  by  the  Navy  Astro- 
nautics Group,  which  was  commissioned 


in  April  1962.  Located  at  Point  Mugu, 
Calif.,  NAG  became  part  of  the  Naval 
Space  Command  when  the  latter  was  es- 


tablished on  Oct.  1,  1983. 

NAG  maintains  and  operates  the  Na- 
vy’s astronautics  systems,  including 
spacecraft  and  ground  components.  As 
such,  it  is  responsible  for  the  five  orbiting 
satellites  which  comprise  the  Navy  Nav- 
igation Satellite  System. 

Four  of  the  satellites  are  of  a class  called 
“OSCAR,”  while  one  of  them  is  of  a 
newer  “NOVA”  class.  The  NOVA  was 
launched  two  years  ago,  while  the  oldest 
OSCAR  is  more  than  16  years  old. 

Both  models  are  solar-powered,  but 
there  are  important  differences.  One  sig- 
nificant improvement  is  that  the  NOVA 
can  store  data  up  to  eight  days,  while  the 
OSCAR  has  a memory  capacity  of  only 
about  16  hours. 

Another  key  difference  is  that  the  NOVA 
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has  a self-propulsion  system,  which  al- 
lows ground  workers  to  maneuver  the  sat- 
ellite within  its  orbit.  The  OSCARs,  on 
the  other  hand,  cannot  be  maneuvered  after 
they  are  placed  into  their  original  polar 
orbits. 

In  addition  to  launching  the  naviga- 
tional satellites,  NAG  personnel  track  and 
communicate  with  them  from  four  ground 
tracking  and  injection  stations  located  in 
Maine,  Minnesota,  California  and  Ha- 
waii. 

The  satellites  transmit  data  to  NAG’s 
digital  computer  center  at  Point  Mugu  via 
high-speed,  computer-to-computer  com- 
munications. Point  Mugu’s  computers  can 
predict  the  exact  orbit  of  each  satellite  for 
the  next  16  hours  for  OSCAR  configura- 
tion and  up  to  eight  days  for  the  NOVA. 
Those  predictions  are  then  transmitted  from 
Point  Mugu  to  the  tracking  and  injection 
stations,  which  can  then  plan  the  proper 
times  to  inject  information  into  the  sat- 
ellites’ memories.  It  takes  only  15  seconds 
to  fill  16  hours  of  a satellite’s  memory. 

Although  the  main  use  of  the  satellites 
is  as  a navigational  aid  for  Navy  ships, 
the  information  they  provide  has  a variety 
of  other  uses  for  Navy  and  non-Navy  users. 


Navy  navigation  satellite  system  fre- 
quencies were  opened  to  the  general  pub- 
lic in  1967.  Since  then,  they  have  been 
used  in  such  fields  as  commercial  ship- 
ping. private  boating  and  sailing,  oil 
exploration,  oceanography,  aircraft  navi- 
gation, land  surveying  and  the  synchroni- 
zation of  timekeeping. 

With  the  Navy’s  reliance  on  space  for 
maritime  navigation  and  communications, 
the  navigation  satellite  program  will  con- 
tinue to  have  a high  priority. 

“Just  as  we  require  use  of  the  seas  to 
maintain  our  freedoms,  so  now  we  in- 
creasingly need  the  unimpeded  use  of  space 
to  ensure  the  security  and  well-being  of 
our  nation  and  our  allies,’’  Admiral  James 
D.  Watkins,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
said  at  the  establishment  of  the  Naval  Space 
Command.  “We  cannot  afford  to  have  the 
space  power  of  another  nation  ever  rob  us 
of  our  goal  of  sea  power. ’’□ 

Far  left,  top:  NOVA  on  a Scout  booster  on  its 
way  to  the  Vandenberg  AFB,  Calif.,  launch 
pad.  Far  left,  bottom:  Civilian  technicians 
prepare  to  inject  fuel  into  NOVA  's  self- 
propulsion  system.  Left:  The  first  NOVA 
launches  at  Vandenberg  AFB.  Below:  The 
Laguna  Peak  tracking  and  injection  station 
near  Point  Mugu,  Calif. 
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Grains  of  Salt 


Remembering 

Indianapolis 
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Under  cover  of  darkness,  Japanese  sub- 
marine 1-58  rose  from  the  depths  of  the 
Pacific.  Positioning  itself  where  the  direct 
courses  from  Guam  to  Leyte  and  from 
Peieliu  to  Okinawa  cross,  1-58  soon  spot- 
ted a target.  Five  and  a half  miles  away, 
at  90  degrees  true  bearing,  an  enemy  war- 
ship steamed  on  a steady  course.  Moon- 
light shining  through  a break  in  the  clouds 
silhouetted  the  target  against  the  horizon, 
it  was  a perfect  setup.  Immediately,  the 
Japanese  submarine  submerged  and  lay  in 
wait.  Unknowingly,  USS  Indianapolis 
(CA  35)  steamed  to  its  doom. 

There  were  1,100  men  on  board  the 
heavy  cruiser  Indianapolis  when  Japanese 
torpedoes  ripped  open  its  hull  in  the  final 
days  of  World  War  II.  Only  316  survived. 
Many  people  are  either  unaware  of  or  have 
forgotten  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  tragic  loss  of  life  in  the  sinking  of 
Indianapolis.  AH  Hands  retells  that  story 
here. 

Indianapolis  was  steaming  unescorted 
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between  Guam  and  Leyte — just  days  after 
delivering  vital  components  of  the  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki  atomic  bombs  to  the 
island  of  Tinian,  in  the  Marianas — when 
tragedy  struck.  At  12:05  a.m.  on  July  30, 
1945,  two  torpedoes  fired  by  a Japanese 
submarine  ruptured  the  ship’s  starboard 
side. 

Because  of  heavy  casualties,  intense  fire 
and  rapid  flooding,  damage  control  parties 
were  unable  to  save  the  ship.  In  less  than 
15  minutes  Indianapolis  capsized  and  slid 
bow-first  into  a watery  grave. 

According  to  the  “Naval  Inspector 
General’s  Final  Report  on  the  Sinking  of 
the  USS  Indianapolis distress  signals 
were  sent  by  the  sinking  ship  but  those 
signals  were  never  received  by  any  ship 
or  shore  station. 

Internal  communications  on  board  In- 
dianapolis were  knocked  out  by  the  initial 
explosions,  and  the  general  word  to  aban- 
don ship  was  never  passed.  However,  most 
of  the  crew  escaped  the  sinking  vessel. 
About  400  of  the  1,196  men  on  board 
went  down  with  the  ship — the  remaining 
800  abandoned  ship  or  were  washed  into 
the  sea  when  Indianapolis  capsized. 

“The  ship  had  listed  so  far  over  on  its 
side  I slid  off  the  keel  and  into  the  water. 
I had  a lifejacket  over  my  right  arm.  There 
were  flames  and  fuel  oil  all  over  the  water. 


I heard  explosions  and  hissing.  I could  see 
the  screws  out  of  the  water  still  turning, 
and  men  jumping  off  the  fantail.  I swam 
to  get  away  from  the  ship.  1 heard  a ter- 
rible hissing  and  when  1 turned  around  all 
1 saw  was  a great  mountain  of  foam.  It 
just  kept  rolling  out.  She  was  gone,”  one 
survivor  told  the  Washington  Post. 

Crew  members  were  able  to  release  only 
12  of  the  ship’s  35  life  rafts.  Most  of  the 
initial  survivors  were  adrift  with  lifejack- 
ets and  cork  floater  nets  (floats  connected 
by  a network  of  lines)  as  their  only  means 
of  support.  They  had  no  food  or  water  and 
no  protection  from  the  blistering  sun  or 
the  salt  water  eating  at  their  wounds.  Many 
of  the  men  in  the  water  died  from  ex- 
haustion or  wounds  suffered  in  the  sink- 
ing. However,  hallucinations  and  sharks 
also  took  their  toll. 

According  to  a number  of  accounts,  de- 
lirious crew  members  thought  they  could 
swim  down  to  their  sunken  ship  or  to  an 
imaginary  island  for  a cool  drink.  Many 
swam  to  their  deaths. 

“One  of  the  men  in  our  group  said  he 
was  going  to  swim  ashore  and  get  an  am- 
phibious jeep  and  come  back  for  us,”  re- 
called another  survivor  interviewed  by  the 
Washington  Post.  “A  guy  would  look  at 
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you  with  such  realism  you  weren't  sure  if 
he  was  crazy  or  you  were.” 

Unfortunately,  the  sharks  were  not  an 
illusion.  It  is  believed  that  shark  attacks 
claimed  fewer  than  100  lives  but  those 
attacks  left  a lasting  impression  on  the 
survivors. 

“I  was  in  a larger  group,”  said  another 
survivor.  “Somebody  yelled  ‘shark!’  and 
we  saw  this  fin  coming  toward  us  and 
circling  around.  We  tried  to  get  as  close 
together  as  possible.  ...  A fellow  had 
drifted  off  from  the  group.  You  know  how 
the  bobber  on  a catfish  line  floats  on  the 
surface  above  the  bait  and  runs  when  a 
fish  hits?  The  last  time  I saw  this  fellow, 
his  head  was  running  like  a bobber.  A 
shark  had  hit  him.  His  head  was  like  a 
bobber.” 

Because  of  a series  of  events  that  in- 


Indianapolis  survivors,  taken  by  landing  craft 
(below)  to  the  island  of  Peleliu  (right)  for 
hospitalization,  were  later  transferred  (opposite 
page)  to  USS  Tranquillity  (AH  14). 


eluded  a garbled  message,  human  error 
and  false  assumptions,  no  one  knew  the 
vessel  was  missing.  The  ordeal  at  sea  for 
the  men  of  Indianapolis  lasted  four  long 
days.  Only  316  men  survived. 

After  delivering  its  top-secret  cargo  at 


Tinian.  Indianapolis  had  received  sailing 
orders  from  the  Commander  in  Chief.  Pa- 
cific Fleet.  The  ship  was  directed  to  pro- 
ceed to  Guam  for  onward  routing  to  Leyte. 
Upon  arrival  at  Leyte.  Indianapolis  was 
to  have  reported,  by  message,  to  Com- 
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mander  Task  Force  95  who  was  then  off 
the  coast  of  Japan. 

CTF  95  and  Commander  Task  Group 
95.7,  who  was  to  arrange  training  for  the 
ship  at  Leyte,  were  both  information  ad- 
dressees on  the  CinCPacFlt  message.  CTF 


95  received  and  understood  the  message 
but  CTG  95.7  received  the  message  in 
garbled  form.  Because  the  message  had  a 
low  security  classification  and  the  garbled 
transmission  dropped  CTG  95.7  from  the 
address,  the  task  group  did  not  ask  for  a 


repeat.  This  is  where  trouble  began  for  the 
ill-fated  Indianapolis. 

When  Indianapolis  arrived  in  Guam, 
the  ship’s  commanding  officer  received 
routing  instructions  and  a briefing  from 
the  port  director  on  enemy  activity  in  the 
area.  Because  valuable  intelligence  infor- 
mation failed  to  reach  the  port  director, 
the  ship  was  instructed  to  travel  the  most 
direct  route  between  Guam  and  Leyte  at 
a speed  of  17  knots,  zigzagging  at  the 
discretion  of  the  commanding  officer.  The 
route  was  thought  to  be  safe. 

Unaware  of  increased  enemy  submarine 
activity  in  the  area,  Indianapolis  sailed 
unescorted.  Warships  were  considered  ca- 
pable of  taking  care  of  themselves,  and 
the  few  escort  ships  available  in  that  area 
were  used  where  they  were  most  needed. 
When  Indianapolis  departed  Guam  on  July 
28,  no  one  knew  that  it  would  be  the  last 
major  American  ship  to  be  lost  in  the  war. 

With  the  briefing  complete  and  routing 
decisions  made,  the  port  director  at  Guam 
sent  a message  to  CTG  95.7  and  the  port 
director  at  Leyte,  informing  them  of  the 
routing  of  Indianapolis.  Included  in  the 
message  was  the  date  of  its  departure  from 


Split-second  Decisions  Aid  In  Rescue 


As  survivors  of  the  heavy  cruiser  USS 
Indianapolis  (CA  35)  drifted  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Sea,  two  split-second  decisions 
made  miles  away  played  key  roles  in  their 
eventual  rescue. 

On  the  morning  of  Aug.  2,  1945,  Lieu- 
tenant Junior  Grade  Wilbur  C.  Gwinn  de- 
parted Peleliu  on  a reconnaissance  mission 
in  a twin-engine  PV-1  Ventura  bomber. 
He  was  to  report,  and  try  to  sink,  any 
enemy  submarines. 

During  takeoff,  the  navigational  an- 
tenna on  Gwinn’s  aircraft  was  damaged. 
He  had  the  option  of  turning  back  for  re- 
pairs or  continuing  to  navigate  by  dead 
reckoning.  He  decided  to  continue  the 
mission. 

While  attempting  to  secure  the  dam- 
aged antenna,  Gwinn  spotted  an  oil  slick 
on  the  water.  Thinking  it  had  come  from 
a damaged  enemy  submarine,  the  pilot 
followed  it.  It  led  him  to  the  accidental 


discovery  of  American  sailors  adrift  and 
dying  in  the  water. 

Unknown  to  Gwinn  and  the  rest  of  the 
Navy,  he  had  sighted  the  survivors  of  In- 
dianapolis, which  had  been  torpedoed  and 
sunk  by  a Japanese  submarine  four  days 
earlier.  But  no  one  knew  that  until  the  next 
day. 

Gwinn  dropped  the  Ventura' s life  rafts 
to  the  men  in  the  water  and  radioed  for 
assistance.  His  messages  set  into  motion 
one  of  the  largest  rescue  operations  in  na- 
val history. 

Meanwhile,  Lieutenant  Commander  W. 
Graham  Claytor,  commanding  officer  of 
the  destroyer  escort  USS  Cecil  J.  Doyle 
(DE  368),  spotted  a patrol  plane.  Claytor 
(who  32  years  later  became  Secretary  of 
the  Navy)  radioed  the  aircraft  and  discov- 
ered that  it  was  en  route  to  the  scene  of 
Gwinn’s  sighting.  The  pilot  told  Claytor 
that  orders  would  probably  be  coming 


through  for  Doyle  to  assist  in  the  rescue. 

Knowing  that  communications  logjams 
could  delay  the  orders,  Claytor  used  his 
own  initiative  and  headed  Doyle  for  the 
disaster  area  at  full  speed.  The  orders  came 
through  1 Vi  hours  later. 

Doyle  was  the  first  ship  to  arrive  on  the 
scene  and  the  first  to  discover  that  the  men 
in  the  water  were  survivors  of  Indianap- 
olis. Claytor’s  message  identifying  the 
survivors  was  the  first  word  to  get  through. 

No  one  knows  how  many  lives  were 
saved  as  a result  of  Claytor’s  “stolen”  90 
minutes  or  Gwinn’s  decision  to  continue 
on  patrol.  After  being  adrift  for  four  days 
without  food  or  water  or  protection  from 
sharks  and  the  elements,  the  316  men 
plucked  from  the  sea  were  near  death. 

Had  Claytor  or  Gwinn  made  different 
decisions  that  fateful  day,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  there  would  have  been  far  fewer 
survivors. 
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Guam  and  its  scheduled  date  of  arrival  at 
Leyte.  CTF  95  was  an  information  ad- 
dressee but  did  not  receive  the  message. 

CTG  95.7  received  the  message  but  dis- 
regarded it.  Not  having  requested  a repeat 


of  the  garbled  CinCPacFlt  message  re- 
ceived earlier,  CTG  95.7  was  unaware  that 
Indianapolis’  routing  concerned  that 
group. 

Possibly  lulled  into  a false  sense  of  se- 


curity by  the  briefing  from  the  Guam  port 
director — who  gave  no  indication  of  any- 
thing other  than  a routine  transit — Indi- 
anapolis' commanding  officer  ordered  the 
ship  to  stop  zigzagging  on  the  evening  of 


Indianapolis  Served  With  Honor 


The  heavy  cruiser  USS  Indianapolis 
(CA  35)  was  commissioned  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Navy  Yard  on  Nov.  15,  1932.  Its 
years  afloat  were  proud  ones.  During 
peacetime,  Indianapolis  acted  as  flagship 
of  the  Scouting  Force  U.S.  Fleet,  and  em- 
barked President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
three  times. 

During  World  War  II,  Indianapolis  was 
involved  in  operations  in  the  northern  Pa- 
cific where  Japanese  landings  in  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands  posed  a threat.  The  ship  later 
became  flagship  for  the  Pacific  Fifth  Fleet. 

Indianapolis  was  involved  in  battles  in 
the  Gilbert  and  Marshall  Islands,  the  Mar- 
ianas and  Palau,  Iwo  Jima,  and  Okinawa. 
The  ship  earned  10  battle  stars  during  the 
war. 

During  the  pre-invasion  bombardment 
of  Okinawa,  a Japanese  kamikaze  pilot 
slipped  through  Indianapolis’  defenses. 


scoring  a hit  with  his  bomb  and  crashing 
into  the  vessel's  port  side.  The  plane 
caused  little  damage  but  its  bomb  plum- 
meted through  several  decks  before  crash- 
ing through  the  bottom  of  the  ship  and 
exploding.  The  concussion  from  the  blast 
ripped  two  holes  in  the  ship’s  bottom. 

The  severe  damage  sustained  in  the  at- 
tack forced  the  battle-tom  vessel  to  enter 
the  Navy  Yard  at  Mare  Island,  Calif.,  for 
repairs.  After  a 45-day  repair  and  overhaul 
period,  Indianapolis  received  orders  to 
proceed  at  high  speed  to  the  island  of  Tin- 
ian with  a top-secret  cargo:  vital  compo- 
nents for  the  first  two  operational  atomic 
bombs. 

Indianapolis  departed  San  Francisco 
Bay  on  July  16,  1945,  foregoing  a post- 
repair shakedown.  The  ship  stopped  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  July  19  and  steamed  on 
to  Tinian.  It  arrived  at  Tinian  on  July  26, 


setting  a record  by  covering  some  5,000 
miles  in  only  10  days. 

After  delivering  its  cargo,  Indianapolis 
stopped  at  Guam.  On  July  28.  the  ship 
left  Guam  and  took  the  direct  route  to 
Leyte.  While  steaming  unescorted  shortly 
after  midnight  on  July  30,  the  ship  was 
torpedoed  twice  by  a Japanese  submarine. 
The  ship  sank  in  less  than  15  minutes, 
ending  a career  of  12  years.  8 months  and 
23  days  afloat. 

Indianapolis  served  with  honor  from 
Pearl  Harbor  through  the  last  campaign  of 
the  war  and  went  to  its  watery  grave  just 
two  weeks  before  the  war's  end. 


USS  Indianapolis  (CA  35)  as  it  appeared  on 
July  10,  1945,  while  anchored  off  Mare  Island, 
Calif.,  after  a 45-day  repair  and  overhaul 
period. 
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July  29.  Shortly  after  midnight  on  July 
30,  the  ship  fell  victim  to  Japanese  tor- 
pedoes. 

Within  16  hours  of  the  sinking,  the  ad- 
vance headquarters  of  CinCPacFlt  inter- 
cepted enemy  information  claiming  that 
the  Japanese  had  sunk  something  in  the 
Philippine  Sea.  Unfortunately,  the  infor- 
mation was  not  evaluated  as  intelligence 
because  the  Japanese  had  developed  a rep- 
utation for  making  false  or  exaggerated 
claims.  During  the  war  the  Japanese  re- 
ported damaging  or  sinking  many  Navy 
ships,  which  actually  were  steaming  safely 
thousands  of  miles  from  where  the  enemy 
had  reported  sinking  them.  Had  the  enemy 
claim  been  evaluated  as  factual  in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  the  survivors  of  Indian- 
apolis might  have  been  located  within  24 
hours  of  the  sinking. 

Indianapolis  was  scheduled  to  arrive  at 
Leyte  on  July  31 , but  no  action  was  taken 
when  it  failed  to  arrive.  Because  of  the 
earlier  series  of  communications  foul-ups, 
neither  CTF  95  nor  CTG  95.7  were  aware 
that  the  ship  was  overdue. 

The  positions  of  Navy  ships  in  the  area 
were  tracked  on  operational  plotting  boards 
at  the  headquarters  of  Commander  Mari- 
anas on  Guam  and  the  Commander  Phil- 
ippine Sea  Frontier  on  Leyte.  Indianap- 
olis' estimated  position  was  plotted  on  a 
daily  basis  from  the  time  it  departed  Guam. 
However,  for  security  reasons,  a CinC- 
PacFlt directive  in  effect  at  the  time  pro- 
hibited reporting  the  arrival  of  warships. 
It  was  standing  policy  to  assume  that  a 
warship  had  reached  its  destination  on 
schedule.  The  marker  for  Indianapolis  was 
removed  from  these  plotting  boards  on  its 
scheduled  arrival  date  at  Leyte. 

The  port  director  at  Leyte  was  aware 
that  the  vessel  had  not  arrived,  but  he  did 
not  report  this  information  to  a higher  au- 
thority. He  misinterpreted  the  CinCPacFlt 
directive  prohibiting  arrival  reports  and 
assumed  that  reporting  non-arrivals  was 
prohibited  as  well.  For  the  men  in  the 
water,  this  was  a tragic  assumption. 

It  was  not  unusual  during  the  war  for  a 
warship  to  be  rerouted  by  higher  authority 
before  reaching  its  original  destination. 
Sometimes,  everyone  concerned  with  a 
ship’s  movements  was  not  informed  of  the 
change.  Instances  like  this  contributed  to 


the  port  director’s  lack  of  concern  over 
Indianapolis’  non-arrival. 

It  was  not  until  Aug.  2 — four  days  after 
the  sinking — that  the  survivors  were  ac- 
cidentally sighted  by  a pilot  on  a routine 
search  mission  for  enemy  submarines. 

A number  of  ships  were  dispatched  to 
the  area,  but  no  one  knew  who  the  men 
in  the  water  were.  It  was  not  until  the  first 
survivors  were  rescued  that  anyone  knew 
Indianapolis  had  been  lost. 

Numerous  aircraft  and  surface  ships 
mounted  an  intensive  search  for  survivors 
within  a 100-mile  radius  of  the  area.  The 
search  lasted  until  Aug.  8,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  all  survivors  were  located. 

By  the  time  the  last  sailors  were  plucked 
from  the  cruel  sea,  73  percent  of  the  men 
who  had  been  on  board  Indianapolis  when 
it  departed  Guam  were  dead.  The  final 
death  toll  was  880  sailors.  Close  to  500 
men  died  awaiting  rescue.  It  was  the 
Navy’s  worst  wartime  disaster  at  sea. 

When  the  scope  of  this  tragedy  was  fully 
realized,  the  Navy  took  immediate  steps 
to  prevent  a similar  tragedy.  CinCPacFlt 
ordered  port  directors  to  report  Navy  ships 
eight  hours  overdue  to  area  commanders, 
who  would  then  contact  the  vessel  for  a 
revised  arrival  time  or  initiate  search  ef- 
forts if  contact  could  not  be  made. 

Today,  modem  ocean  surveillance  gives 


the  Navy  continuous  locations  on  all  ma- 
jor ships.  Communications  techniques  are 
so  sophisticated  that  a ship  sending  a dis- 
tress signal  is  almost  guaranteed  that  the 
message  will  be  received.  Additionally, 
the  unit  status  report — a daily  report  from 
Navy  ships  to  their  type-commanders — 
virtually  eliminates  the  possibility  of  a 
similar  tragedy. 

The  Indianapolis  disaster  occurred  just 
two  weeks  before  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  It  is  ironic  that  four  days  before  its 
sinking,  the  ship  had  delivered  the  cargo 
that  brought  a swift  end  to  the  war.  □ 

— Story  by  JOl(SW)  E.  Foster-Simeon 
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Navy  Medical  Teams 


Story  by  Lt.  Cmdr.  F.  Stephen  Wignall  and  Ensign  Katherine  Buck 
Photos  by  PHI  Merrilee  Mayberry  and  PH2  Carlos  Drake 
U.S.  NavSta  Panama  Canal 


In  Rio  Guasaro.  an  isolated  settlement 
on  the  Caribbean  coast  of  Panama,  live 
48  families  who  have  no  means  of  com- 
munication w ith  the  rest  of  the  world.  They 
subsist  solely  on  the  crops  they  grow 
themselves,  and  have  no  electricity,  run- 
ning water  or  medical  facilities.  Because 
of  the  lack  of  roads  in  the  area,  Rio  Guas- 
aro is  accessible  only  by  sea. 

Two  U.S.  Navy  patrol  craft  (fast)  from 
U.S.  Naval  Station  Panama  Canal,  ac- 
companied by  a Panamanian  patrol  boat, 
brought  Navy  and  Panamanian  medical 
humanitarian  assistance  teams  into  Rio 
Guasaro.  The  team  included  doctors,  den- 
tists, corpsmen,  barbers  and  civil  affairs 
personnel.  The  joint  effort  was  aided  by 
the  Navy’s  Project  Handclasp  which  sent 
along  medicine,  toys  and  food. 

The  U.S.  Navy  medical  team  com- 
prised students  and  staff  from  the  Navy's 
training  unit  at  Gorgas  Memorial  Labo- 
ratory in  Panama  City,  Panama.  All  were 
participants  in  the  “Medicine  in  the  Trop- 
ics” program  which  is  offered  by  the  Navy 
to  give  in-depth  experience  in  medical 
problems  peculiar  to  the  tropics. 
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Go  To  The  T ropics 


In  conjunction  with  their  laboratory 
training,  the  doctors  also  go  out  into  the 
field  to  get  hands-on  experience  with  the 
problems  they  study.  Recently,  the  phy- 
sician/humanitarian assistance  teams  made 
two  such  trips:  one  to  Rio  Guasaro,  and 
another  to  Guatemala's  western  highlands 
to  treat  some  2,500  Ixil  Indians. 


The  Guatemala  venture  combined  U.S. 
Navy,  Army  and  Air  Force  medical  teams 
with  Guatemalan  military  medical  and  civil 
affairs  personnel.  This  time  the  team  was 
backed  up  by  $12,000  worth  of  medical 
supplies  provided  by  Project  Handclasp 
and  the  U.S.  Southern  Command. 

The  team  visited  Nebaj,  a small  town 
in  the  rugged  mountainous  province  of 
Quiche  in  western  Guatemala,  and  Es- 
cuintla,  an  area  south  of  Guatemala  City. 
In  Escuintla,  people  were  treated  for  on- 
chocerciasis, a major  cause  of  blindness. 
Many  people  were  suffering  from  acute 
respiratory  diseases,  infections  and  severe 
malnutrition. 


In  both  Panama  and  Guatemala,  the  most 
frequent  treatment  was  for  parasites  of  the 
skin,  blood  and  intestines.  Dental  treat- 
ment usually  involved  pulling  teeth. 

Both  missions  into  the  tropics  not  only 
benefited  the  residents  of  the  isolated  com- 
munities, but  also  allowed  the  physicians 
a chance  to  gain  practical  experience.  It 
also  presented  the  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  Project  Handclasp  toys,  food 
and  medicine.  Project  Handclasp,  the 
Navy's  people  to  people  humanitarian  as- 
sistance program,  gathers  donations  from 
companies  across  the  U.S.,  and  the  Navy 
distributes  them  overseas.  □ 


U.S.  Navy  and  Panamanian  medical /humanitarian  assistance  teams 
not  only  rendered  medical  care  to  isolated  villagers  in  Panama  and 
Guatemala  but  also  delivered  Project  Handclasp  items,  including  bal- 
loons for  the  children. 
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High  School 
NJROTC 


Marching 

To  A New  Beat 


Drilling  after  school  in  the  gymnasium,  attending 
class  or  catching  the  school  bus,  NJROTC  uni- 
forms fit  right  in  with  today’s  high  school  scene. 


Lend  an  ear  for  a moment  to  the  sounds 
of  students  in  a high  school  corridor. 

“Hey  Marsha,  wanna  go  to  a movie 
tonight?” 

“Can’t  Bob,  sorry,  gotta  cram  for  a 
history  test  tomorrow.  But  call  me  later, 
OK?” 

“Sue  just  told  me  that  she  heard  it  from 
Mary  that  Debbie  broke  up  with  Paul.” 

“Are  you  kidding?  They’ve  been  going 
together  for  over  a year.” 

A loud  “BZZZZZ”  blares  out  over  the 
PA  system:  “Your  attention  please.  Johnny 
Johnstone,  Bill  Williams  and  Rick  Rickies 
please  report  to  the  vice  principal’s  of- 
fice.” The  announcement  echoes  through- 
out the  halls. 

From  just  beyond  the  gymnasium  where 
basketballs  are  flying  around  comes  a low 
and  steady  beating  sound.  The  noise  grows 
louder  as  marching  feet  hit  the  floor  in 
unison.  A voice  pierces  the  rhythm. 

“COLUMN  RIGHT— MARCH!”  and 
three-abreast,  a squad  of  30  students  rounds 
the  corner.  Dressed  in  Navy  blue  uni- 
forms, the  students  fill  the  hallway.  With 
eyes  straight  ahead  they  march  past  the 
gym,  each  accentuated  left  step  sounding 
like  muffled  thunder. 

This  scene  would  not  be  uncommon  on 
a naval  base,  nor  would  it  raise  much  in- 
terest on  a college  campus  or  at  a military 
school.  But  a high  school?  In  the  United 
States?  In  1984? 

Yes,  this  is  the  scene  at  Herndon  High 


School  in  the  quiet  town  of  Herndon,  Va. . 
located  just  outside  Washington.  D.C.  It 
is  a community-oriented  town.  Barely  eight 
stoplights  flash  within  its  borders.  It  has 
three  times  as  many  churches  as  fast-food 
restaurants. 

The  high  school  is  typical  in  all  respects 
except  one.  A new  elective  was  added  to 
the  school’s  curriculum — the  Naval  Junior 
Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps  pro- 
gram. 

NJROTC  at  Herndon  High  School  has 
caught  on  like  wildfire.  In  its  first  year 
more  members  joined  NJROTC  than  tried 
out  for  the  football  team.  Eighty-nine  stu- 
dents signed  up  to  learn  about  the  Navy 
and  military  life. 

The  program  is  headed  by  two  Fairfax 
County  teachers,  both  retired  Navy  offi- 
cers— Captain  Frederic  Blakeman  and 
Chief  Warrant  Officer  Bernard  Spriggs. 
Together  they  bring  48  years  of  active- 
duty  experience  to  the  classroom. 

Blakeman  retired  from  the  Navy  after 
24  years  in  aviation.  He  flew  carrier  planes 
and  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  for  action  in  Vietnam.  Before  re- 
porting to  Herndon  High  School  he  spent 
two  years  as  a substitute  history  teacher 
at  Robinson  Secondary  School  in  the 
county. 

Spriggs  worked  his  way  through  the  en- 
listed ranks  and  then  served  several  tours 
as  flight  deck  officer  aboard  aircraft  car- 
riers. He  taught  NJROTC  in  Washington, 
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D.C.,  for  two  years  before  taking  the  job 
at  Herndon  High  School.  His  enthusiasm 
for  the  program  is  evidenced  by  a more 
than  50-mile  one-way  daily  commute  to 
the  school  from  his  home  in  Maryland. 

Blakeman  and  Spriggs  were  hired  by 
the  county  school  board.  Though  they  rep- 
resent the  Navy,  they  work  for  the  county 
and  the  county  pays  half  their  salary.  The 
Navy  reimburses  the  county  the  other  half 
and  provides  the  school  with  student  uni- 
forms, textbooks  and  other  equipment 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  program. 

This  is  Fairfax  County’s  first  NJROTC 
program.  There  are  15  other  NJROTC  units 
in  Virginia  but  all  are  in  high  schools  near 
the  Norfolk  area.  Blakeman  said  parents, 
the  school  board  and  the  community  will 
be  following  the  new  program's  progress. 

“We’re  being  looked  at  very  closely,” 
he  said.  “The  Fairfax  County  school  sys- 
tem is  conducting  an  evaluation  of  us  now 
and  there  is  no  doubt  we're  getting  very 
high  marks.” 


Blakeman  believes  the  program  will  ex- 
pand. “The  question  of  having  the  mili- 
tary in  here  has  been  resolved  now,”  he 
said,  referring  to  the  anti-military  senti- 
ment found  in  the  post-Vietnam  era. 
“People  know  now  that  we  are  not  here 
to  recruit,  nor  to  turn  Herndon  High  School 
into  a military  camp,  but  that  we’re  here 
to  work  with  the  kids. 

“We're  teachers  first,  military  second. 
To  be  able  to  teach  and  be  with  these  young 
people  and  also  wear  the  uniform  makes 
us  happier  than  pigs  in  the  Oklahoma  sun,” 
he  said. 

“Teen-agers  today  look  at  the  military 
in  a more  positive  manner,”  added 
Spriggs.  “They  know  the  military  has  be- 
come more  choosy,  more  strict.  They  want 
discipline.  They  want  someone  to  guide 
them.  They  want  to  know  that  you  care 
about  them.” 

Spriggs  has  a special  flair  for  dealing 
with  people.  He  doesn't  always  teach  by 
the  book.  “We're  able  to  do  things  that 


the  teachers  cannot  do,”  he  said.  “We  talk 
to  the  faculty  and  they  let  us  know  when 
there  is  a problem.  Especially  discipline 
problems.  We  call  the  cadets  in  and  say, 
'What's  the  story?  Teacher  said  you  did 
this  in  her  class.  That’s  not  action  ex- 
pected of  a naval  cadet  and  it  looks  poorly 
for  our  company  and  let’s  square  yourself 
away.’ 

“If  a kid  wants  to  be  on  a track  team 
or  a football  team  you  know  dam  well  that 
he  is  going  to  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  do  it  right.  Same  thing  here.  The  kids 
want  to  be  in  here.  We  say,  'You  want  to 
get  ahead,  you  want  promotion,  you  want 
recognition,  you  want  to  participate,  then 
you’re  going  to  have  to  come  up  to  stand- 
ards.’ 

“I  can't  put  a second  class  stripe  on 
one  of  my  cadets  and  have  him  go  to  an- 
other classroom  and  raise  heck.  That’s 
portraying  himself  in  a negative  manner 
in  a uniform  that  I’ve  given  him.  It  teaches 
them  good  citizenship,  self-discipline,  re- 
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spect  for  others  and  self-control."  said 
Spriggs. 

Students  enroll  in  a four-year  naval  sci- 
ence program  that  stresses  citizenship,  self- 
discipline.  leadership  and  Navy  history. 
Students  must  be  at  least  14  years  old  and 
maintain  a “C”  average.  The  course  car- 
ries one  semester  hour  of  credit. 

Cadets  attend  five  one-hour  class  ses- 
sions each  week.  Three  sessions  are  spent 
on  academics  and  two  cover  drill  and  mil- 
itary bearing.  The  average  class  numbers 
15  students.  On  drill  days,  the  cadets 
march. 

The  class  begins  when  the  instructor 
enters  the  room  and  the  cadets  come  to 
attention.  Spriggs  then  seats  the  class  and 
takes  muster.  It’s  a Thursday  afternoon 
and  a uniform  day  (cadets  wear  their  uni- 
forms to  school  once  a week).  Spriggs 
addresses  the  class,  "I  notice  some  of  you 
need  haircuts.  My  petty  officers  come  in 
Monday  needing  a haircut,  they  lose  a 
stripe.  Tuesday  another.  Wednesday,  they 
lose  it  all  and  I'll  replace  them.” 

He  takes  an  ordinary  pencil  and  holds 
it  up  in  front  of  the  class.  He  tells  the 
students  to  get  a good  look  at  it  because 
he’s  going  to  go  around  the  room  and  he 
wants  each  person  to  tell  him  something 
about  the  pencil.  They  cannot  duplicate 
an  answer.  Each  cadet  then  stands,  shouts 
his/her  name  and  a description.  For  ex- 
ample: ‘‘It’s  yellow,  sir  . . . It’s  got  an 
eraser,  sir  . . . It  takes  up  space,  sir  . . . 
It  contains  lead,  sir  . . . It  came  from  a 
tree,  sir  . . . ” and  soon.  With  14  students 
in  one  class  he  went  around  the  room  four 
times.  That’s  56  different  observations 
about  an  ordinary  pencil. 

‘‘It’s  a memory  list,”  explains  Blake- 
man.  “It  builds  mental  toughness,  makes 
them  look  beyond  the  obvious  and  to  think 
fast.” 

The  senior  class  petty  officer  calls  the 
cadets  to  attention  and  dismisses  the  class 
in  an  orderly  fashion.  Spriggs  comments, 
“We  teach  the  cadets  how  to  follow  or- 
ders. If  you  can’t  follow  orders,  how  can 
you  give  them?  I’ve  lived  through  my 
whole  Navy  career  telling  my  people  that. 
Same  thing  goes  here.” 

The  cadets  work  under  a merit/demerit 
system.  Each  student  is  given  100  merits 
to  start  with,  and  it  is  up  to  the  individual 
to  follow  the  rules  or  those  merits  will  be 


taken  away.  “I  give  them  100  merits. 
Whether  they  add  to  or  subtract  from  that 
number  affects  their  grade,  promotion, 
going  on  field  trips,  and  everything  else.” 
Spriggs  said. 

Demerits  can  be  given  for  infractions 
such  as  disrespect  (25),  false  muster  (25). 
cutting  class  (10),  unsatisfactory  haircut 
or  shoeshine  (5),  and  failure  to  salute  (5). 
Demerits  can  be  made  up  after  school  with 
extra  drilling  or  work  details. 

Cadets  advance  in  rank  using  a system 
similar  to  the  Navy’s  advancement  struc- 
ture. They  take  written  exams  and  are 
evaluated  by  the  naval  science  instructor 
on  leadership  skills  and  maturity.  The 
NJROTC  unit  has  a student  commanding 
officer,  executive  officer,  a command 
master  chief,  as  well  as  various  individual 
officer  and  enlisted  ranks.  Spriggs  says 
“they  earn  their  rank  here.” 


The  program  allows  for  some  travel  and 
field  trips.  The  unit  recently  visited  the 


Why  Do  Students  Join 
The  NJROTC  Program? 


Senior  cadet  Lori  J.  Machado  said, 
“A  friend  of  mine  was  in  and  asked 
me  to  try  it.  At  first  I was  in  a gourmet 
foods  class  and  I didn’t  think  I needed 
that  anyway,  so  I switched  over.  I joined 
about  a month  after  it  started.  I got 
dogged  a little  bit  at  first,  but  not  any- 
more. I’m  glad  I joined.” 

“I  wanted  to  see  if  I could  survive 
the  military,”  answered  senior  cadet 
Steve  Parks.  “I  want  to  fly  jets.  I al- 
ready have  98  percent  of  my  pilot’s 
license.  I want  to  go  to  college  and  then 
maybe  the  Air  Force.  I’m  a little  nerv- 
ous about  ships,  so  I’m  looking  into 
the  Air  Force,”  he  said. 

Sophomore  cadet  David  Lantz  also 
wants  to  fly,  but  for  the  Navy.  “I  just 
basically  wanted  to  see  what  the  mil- 
itary was  like,  see  what  ROTC  was  like 
and  decide  if  it’s  what  I want  to  do.  I 
want  to  fly  planes,  and  I like  ships.” 
Junior  cadet  Denise  Davis  said,  “My 
attitude  has  really  changed  since  I’ve 
been  in.  I have  more  confidence  in  my- 
self. At  first  some  of  the  people  gave 


us  a hard  time,  but  now,  the  people 
that  laughed  at  us  want  to  join.” 

“I  was  planning  on  going  into  the 
Navy  after  I got  out  of  high  school  and 
some  of  my  friends  were  already  in  the 
program,”  said  junior  cadet  Kim 
Bishop.  “One  of  my  friends  says  that 
she  looks  up  to  us  now  that  we’re  in 
and  she  wants  to  get  in  too.” 

Senior  cadet  Francesca  Wist,  exec- 
utive officer  of  the  unit,  had  her  mind 
made  up  before  coming  into  the  pro- 
gram that  she  would  join  the  Air  Force, 
but  now  she’s  not  so  sure.  “I  wanted 
to  see  about  the  Navy.  I’ve  been  in  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol  since  seventh  grade  and 
was  really  interested  in  the  Air  Force. 
My  dad  suggested  I look  into  other 
services,  so  I tried  this.  Now  I'm  not 
sure  which  way  I’ll  go. 

“People  are  interested  in  us,”  she 
continued.  “They  ask  us  a lot  of  ques- 
tions like  ‘what  is  this?’  and  ‘what's 
going  on?’  I think  it's  going  to  get  a 
lot  bigger.” 
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Left:  NJROTC  instructor  Bernard  Spriggs  helps  Paul  Lange  “ square 
away”  his  uniform  during  a personnel  inspection.  Below:  Cadets  come  to 
attention  in  the  classroom  when  their  military  instructor  enters.  Bottom 
right:  Cadet  Mark  Regalbuto  (right)  has  lunch  with  Jeff  Neal  in  the 
school  cafeteria. 


Naval  Academy  in  Annapolis,  Md.  Plans 
include  a trip  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  visit  the 
various  ships  and  facilities  on  the  naval 
base.  They  also  will  tour  the  Navy  Me- 
morial Museum  at  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard. 

The  cadets  have  civic  duties  in  addition 
to  their  academic  and  military  responsi- 
bilities. They  marched  in  the  town’s 
homecoming  parade  and  plan  to  compete 
in  an  ROTC  drill  competition  with  other 
units  from  surrounding  areas.  More  note- 
worthy is  the  unit’s  contribution  to  the 
school’s  drug  task  force.  The  task  force 
works  with  parents,  citizens  and  other 
concerned  parties  to  get  drug  information 
out  to  the  students  as  well  as  provide  coun- 
seling and  a substance  abuse  prevention 
program. 

According  to  Blakeman,  the  student 
body  has  received  the  cadets  very  well. 
“The  students  have  accepted  us.  We  have 
people  coming  on  board  who  are  friends 
of  cadets.  We  find  increasing  numbers  of 
people  hanging  around  watching  us  drill. 
I’m  sure  many  of  those  people  are  going 
to  end  up  joining  us  next  year. 

“We’re  finding  that  we’re  drawing  the 
better  students.  Our  reputation  is  one  of 
looking  for  winners,  people  who  are  will- 
ing to  work.  We  have  four  varsity  football 
players,  a varsity  cheerleader  and  several 
members  of  the  school  band,  and  this  was 
just  our  first  year.” 

According  to  Blakeman,  there  are  some 
tangible  benefits  the  students  get  out  of 
the  program.  A student  who  stays  in  for 


three  years  can  enlist  in  the  Navy  as  an 
E-3;  for  two  years,  as  an  E-2.  Blakeman 
has  three  nominations  to  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy for  qualified  applicants,  and  recom- 
mendations to  college  NROTC  programs. 

Blakeman  is  ecstatic  about  the  pro- 
gram’s first  year  success.  “We  enrolled 
92  students  this  first  year  without  even 
trying.  I've  had  nothing  but  positives  from 
the  parents.  I haven’t  heard  anything  bad 
at  all.  The  parents  are  very  enthusiastic.” 

“I  am  excited  about  the  quality  of  the 
young  people  coming  along  here,”  he 
added.  “It's  important  to  catch  these  peo- 
ple at  the  high  school  level.  A freshman 
in  high  school  is  not  too  young  to  start 
developing  the  concepts  of  honor,  integ- 
rity, self-discipline,  and  the  basic  aspects 
of  leadership  he  needs.  I think  through 
this  program  we’re  picking  up  some  peo- 
ple that  we  might  not  have  otherwise. 


“In  two  or  three  years  time,  I envision 
15  percent  of  the  student  body,  roughly 
300  cadets,  being  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram,” Blakeman  said.  “It  makes  me  feel 
good  to  know  that  we've  got  these  kinds 
of  quality  students  developing  the  lead- 
ership skills  to  fill  the  shoes  of  people 
going  out  the  other  end  and  retiring  from 
the  Navy.”  □ 

— Story  and  photos  by  J02  Russell  L.  Coons 


Herndon’s  NJROTC  program  is  one  of 
233  nationwide.  Almost  30,000  students 
are  enrolled  throughout  the  country  at 
public  and  private  institutions.  NJROTC 
was  established  in  1964  as  a way  to  in- 
troduce students  to  a curriculum  empha- 
sizing citizenship,  leadership  and  naval 
science.  It  falls  under  the  direction  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Education  and  Training. 
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Kidd-class  Destroyers 


Thoroughbreds 

Of  The  Seas 


Story  by  Lt.  Cmdr.  Chris  Taylor 
NR  NIRA  Det  206 


Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz  said, 
“Of  all  the  tools  the  Navy  will  employ  in 
any  future  war  ...  the  destroyer  will  be 
sure  to  be  there.” 

That  statement  was  published  in  the  U.S. 
Naval  Institute’s  April  1954  issue  of  Pro- 
ceedings, in  a review  of  Theodore  Ros- 
coe’s  book,  U.S.  Destroyer  Operations  in 
World  War  II.  The  words  rang  true  in 
Vietnam,  and  judging  from  the  larger  mul- 
timission destroyers  in  the  fleet  and  under 
construction,  the  statement  still  applies. 

The  newest  additions  to  the  destroyer 
community  are  the  Kidd-class  ships:  USS 
Kidd  (DDG  993),  USS  Callaghan  (DDG 
994),  USS  Scott  (DDG  995)  and  USS 
Chandler  (DDG  996).  All  four  are  named 
for  admirals  killed  in  World  War  II.  DDG 
993  bears  the  name  of  Rear  Admiral  Isaac 
C.  Kidd  Sr.,  the  first  flag  officer  to  lose 
his  life  in  World  War  II  and  the  first  U.S. 
Navy  flag  officer  to  die  in  battle. 

This  new  group  of  destroyers  combines 
the  principles  of  speed  and  defense  found 
in  its  predecessors,  with  the  multilevel  ar- 
senal and  structural  characteristics  of  its 
recent  contemporaries.  In  short,  Kidd-class 
destroyers  are  thoroughbreds  among  fight- 
ing ships. 

The  multilevel  arsenal  on  these  destroy- 
ers is  a network  of  weapons  systems,  sub- 
systems and  equipment.  The  weapons  suite 
is  basically  the  same  as  that  on  a Virginia- 
class  nuclear-powered  guided  missile 
cruiser — two  twin  standard  missile 
launchers  that  fire  anti-air  missiles  and  anti- 
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Opposite  page:  USS  Kidd  (DDG  993).  Left: 
USS  Scott  (DDG  995).  Below:  USS  Chandler 
(DDG  996). 


submarine  rockets;  two  5-inch  guns  ca- 
pable of  firing  20  rounds  a minute;  Har- 
poon anti-ship  cruise  missiles;  Vulcan- 
Phalanx  close-in  weapon  systems  and  two 
triple  torpedo  tubes.  In  addition,  the  ships 
carry  SH-3  Sea  King  or  SH-2  light  air- 
borne multi-purpose  system  helicopters 
with  a maze  of  sonar,  radar  and  fire  con- 
trol technology. 

Collectively,  the  Kidd- class  ships  can 
perform  missions  in  anti-air,  anti-sub- 
marine,  anti-surface,  amphibious  and 
electronic  warfare,  in  addition  to  provid- 
ing naval  gunfire  support.  With  these 
weapons  and  capabilities  in  a structural 
design  comparable  to  Virginia- class  cruis- 
ers, the  DDG  993-class  ships  are  a for- 
midable foe  for  any  adversary. 

In  fact,  these  are  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  destroyers  in  the  fleet. 

At  more  than  8,000  tons  displacement 
and  563  feet  in  length,  these  ships  are 
nearly  as  large  as  the  Virginia- class  cruis- 
ers displacing  10,000  tons  in  their  585- 
foot  lengths.  When  compared  to  the  418 
feet  and  4,000  tons  displacement  of  the 
Forrest  Sherman-class  destroyers  built  in 
the  1950s  or  the  390  feet  and  3,500  tons 
of  the  older  FRAM  destroyers,  the  Kidd- 
class  ships  are  awesome. 

The  ships  are  powered  by  four  LM-2500 
gas  turbines — basically  the  same  engines 
used  on  DC- 10  passenger  and  C-5  cargo 


aircraft — that  provide  80,000  shaft  horse- 
power and  propel  the  ship  to  speeds  over 
30  knots. 

The  Kidd-c\ass  design  is  a modified 
Spruance-class  design — the  ASROC 
launcher  was  removed  from  in  front  of  the 
bridge,  and  two  twin  standard  missile 
launchers  were  added  fore  and  aft.  The 
contract  to  construct  the  ships  was  awarded 
in  April  1978. 

The  Navy  had  four  partly  completed 


hulls  with  the  potential  to  be  the  most 
powerful  destroyers  built  in  the  United 
States;  they  were  kept  alive  by  sup- 
plemental appropriations. 

Soon  after  the  ships  were  commis- 
sioned, the  Navy  added  Harpoon  missiles 
and  close-in  weapon  systems  to  the  ships’ 
already  impressive  armament.  At  about 
$510  million  each,  they  represent  a con- 
siderable bargain. 

When  the  sailors  who  operate  these  ships 
call  them  “cool  tin  cans,’’  they’re  not  just 
speaking  slang.  The  ships  were  given  air- 
intake  filter  systems  different  from  those 
in  the  Spruance-class  destroyers.  Four  200- 
ton  plants  air  condition  all  manned  spaces. 
The  evaporators  of  the  DDG-993-class 
produce  20,000  gallons  of  fresh  water 
daily,  so  there  should  be  no  shortage  of 
fresh  water  for  the  crew. 

For  the  crews  and  for  the  Navy,  the 
Kidd  and  the  other  three  ships  in  this  class 
are  a welcome  addition  to  the  fleet.  They 
are  destined  to  keep  alive  the  words  of 
Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz.  □ 
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New  Jersey’s  First 
Replenishment 

In  your  March  1984  issue,  it  was  stated  that 
USNS  Mispillion  (T-AO  105)  was  the  first  ship 
to  replenish  USS  New  Jersey  (BB  62)  under 
way  since  its  recommissioning  last  December. 
USS  Wichita  conducted  New  Jersey's  first  un- 
derway replenishment  and  vertical  replenish- 
ment since  its  recommissioning.  This  opera- 
tion was  conducted  the  morning  of  March  8, 
1983.— NCI  Jim  C.  Kleinfelder,  USS  Wichita 
(AOR  1) 

• What  we  meant  to  say  was  that  it  was 
New  Jersey ’s  first  WestPac  replenishment 
by  a civilian-manned  ship.  All  Hands  did 
not  intend  to  slight  USS  Wichita  or  its  fine 
crew. 

Reunions 

• Naval  Air  Transport  Squadron,  Inc. — 

Reunion  Aug.  6-10,  1984,  San  Diego.  Contact 
Capt.  Arnie  Hudnall,  9807  N.W.  75th  St., 
North  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64153. 

• USS  Chandeleur  (AV  10) — Reunion 
Aug.  2-4,  1984,  Lynnfield/Wakefield,  Mass., 
for  crew  members  who  served  during  World 
War  II.  Contact  Mrs.  Kenneth  Boyd,  Route  4, 
Box  145,  Culpeper,  Va.  22701;  telephone  (703) 
854-5076. 

• USS  Sennet  (SS  408) — Reunion  Aug.  29- 
Sept.  2,  1984,  in  conjunction  with  the  USS 
Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  II  conven- 
tion. Contact  Bob  Wiley,  P.O.  Box  851 , Tav- 
ernier, Fla.  33070;  telephone  (305)  451-4282. 

• USS  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  Jr.  (DD  850) — 
Reunion  Aug.  16-20,  1984,  Providence,  R.I. 
Contact  Kennedy  Reunion  Committee,  Battle- 
ship Cove,  Fall  River,  Mass.  02721. 

• USS  Gainard  (DD  706)  — Reunion  Aug. 
10-12,  1984,  Norfolk,  Va.  Contact  Cecil  Ken- 
drick, 720  Hemlock  Crescent,  Virginia  Beach, 
Va.  23464;  telephone  (804)  495-1708. 

* • USS  Bowfin  (SS  287) — Reunion  Aug.  29- 
Sept.  2,  1984,  Chicago.  Contact  Thomas  P. 
Stack,  42  Kellogg  St.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
06710;  telephone  (203)  755-3258. 

• USS  Hoe  (SS  258) — Reunion  Aug.  29- 
Sept.  2,  1984,  Chicago.  Contact  Harry  Flagg, 
7003  23rd  Ave.  W.,  Bradenton,  Fla.  33529; 
telephone  (813)  792-6916. 


• PT  Boat  Squadrons — Reunion  Aug.  23- 
27,  1984,  Houston.  Contact  P.T.  Boats,  Inc.. 
P.O.  Box  109.  Memphis,  Tenn.  38101;  tele- 
phone (901)  272-9980. 

• USS  San  Francisco  (CA  38) — Reunion 
Aug.  29-Sept.  2.  1984,  Detroit.  Contact  Ed 
Wittier,  2949  Flannery  Road.  San  Pablo.  Calif. 
94806;  telephone  (415)  222-2187. 

• USS  Hurst  (DE  250) — Reunion  Aug.  23- 
26,  1984,  Philadelphia.  Contact  Chuck  Laird. 
6 Breslin  Ave..  Haddonfield,  N.J.  08033;  tele- 
phone (609)  429-3783. 

• U.S.  Naval  Cryptologic  Veterans  As- 
sociation— Reunion  Aug.  30-Sept.  1,  1984. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  Contact  Joseph  R. 
Butorac,  2723  E.  Serendipity  Circle.  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.  80187;  telephone  (303)  574- 
2426." 

• Destroyer  Escort  Sailor’s  Association — 

Ninth  annual  national  convention  Aug.  6-10, 
1984,  Houston.  Contact  Jack  Collins.  P.O.  Box 
68,  Oviedo,  Fla.  32765;  telephone  (305)  365- 
5331. 

• USS  Bayfield  (APA  33) — Reunion  Aug. 
12-18,  1984,  San  Francisco.  Contact  M.G. 
Wamsley,  1902  Filbert  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Calif.  94123;  telephone  (415)  567-1526. 

• USS  Topeka  (CL  67) — Reunion  Aug.  10- 
12,  1984,  Portland,  Ore.  Contact  James  W. 
Wilson,  1022  W.  Abbott  St.,  Muncie,  Ind. 
47303;  telephone  (317)  288-3949. 

• USS  Pride  (DE  323) — Reunion  Aug.  6- 
10,  1984,  Houston.  Contact  J.C.  Oxley,  1005 
Arline  Ave.,  Glendora,  N.J.  08029;  telephone 
(609)  939-4845. 

• USS  Fletcher  (DD/DDE  445) — Reunion 
Aug.  30-Sept.  2,  1984.  Contact  Waldo  Dick- 
enson, 1932  Ainsley  Road.  San  Diego,  Calif. 
92123;  telephone  (619)  277-3359. 

• USS  Medusa  (AR  1) — Reunion  Aug.  5, 
1984,  San  Diego.  Contact  Charles  Mantz,  486 
Welton  St.,  Chula  Vista,  Calif.  92011;  tele- 
phone (619)  420-9299. 

• USS  Frazier  (DD  607)  — Reunion  Aug. 
29-Sept.  2,  1984,  Seattle.  Contact  Loren 
Troxel,  20236  23rd  Place,  N.W.,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98177;  telephone  (206)  542-3612. 

• USS  Enterprise  (CV  6) — Reunion  Aug. 
18-19,  1984,  Plymouth,  Ind.  Contact  Pauline 
Klopfelnstcin,  Rural  Route  5,  Box  428,  Walk- 
erton,  Ind.  46574;  telephone  (219)  586-2137. 

• USS  Missouri  (BB  63) — Reunion  Aug. 
31-Sept.  3,  1984,  Portland,  Maine.  Contact 
Tony  Alessandro,  5449  Leumas  Road,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio  45329. 

• USS  Edison  (DD  439)  — Reunion  Aug. 


10-12.  1984.  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Contact  Lam 
Whetstine.  8083  Haviland  Dr..  Linden.  Mich". 
4845 1 . 

• USS  Ranger  (CV  4) — Eighteenth  annual 
reunion  Aug.  10-12.  1984.  Pensacola.  Fla. 
Contact  George  Pyle.  8629  Oakleigh  Road. 
Baltimore.  Md.  21234;  telephone  (301)  665- 
1329. 

• USS  Granville  (APA  171) — Reunion 
Aug.  31-Sept.  2,  1984.  Contact  Robert  P. 
Blanding,  4559  Shawn  Court  N.E.,  Salem. 
Ore.  97305. 

• USS  Greenling  (SS  213) — Reunion  Aug. 
29-Sept.  2.  1984.  Contact  George  Hinda  Jr., 
172  W.  Middlesex  Dr..  Carlisle.  Pa.  17013; 
telephone  (717)  243-3855. 

• USS  Callaway  (APA  35) — Eighteenth 
annual  reunion  Aug.  7-9.  1984.  Mystic.  Conn. 
Contact  Wallace  E.  Shipp.  5319  Manning 
Place.  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20016:  tele- 
phone (202)  363-3663. 

• USS  Cabrilla  (SS  288) — Reunion  Aug. 
29-Sept.  2.  1984.  Chicago.  Contact  W E. 
Reitz,  1225  6th  Place,  Port  Hueneme.  Calif. 
93041;  telephone  (805)  483-5242. 

• USS  Elizabeth  C.  Stanton  (AP  69) — 
Reunion  Aug.  31-Sept.  2.  1984.  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  Contact  Sherman  O.  Diekson.  802 
Christine  St.,  Houston.  Texas  77017;  tele- 
phone (713)  643-9439. 

• USS  Shangri-La  (CV  38) — Reunion  Aug. 
3-5,  1984,  Columbia,  Md.  Send  business  size 
SASE  to  Bob  Ketenheim,  26  Magnolia  Circle, 
Shrewsbury,  Pa.  17361. 

• VR-24  Association — Reunion  Aug.  lb- 
19,  1984.  San  Diego.  Contact  Pete  Owen, 
24633  Mulholland  Highway,  Calabasas,  Calif. 
91302;  telephone  (213)  348-4056. 

• USS  President  Jackson  (APA  18) — Re- 
union Aug.  4-7.  1984,  Memphis.  Tenn.  Con- 
tact Charles  F.  Safely  Sr..  80  N.  Reese  St.. 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38111:  telephone  (901)  323- 
6197. 

• Guadalcanal  Campaign  Veterans  (all 
branches  of  service) — Reunion  Aug.  3-5.  1984. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Contact  Gene  Keller.  4043 
Standish,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49008. 

• USS  Bowfin  (SS  287) — Reunion  Aug.  29- 
Sept.  2,  1984,  Chicago.  Contact  Thomas  P. 
Stack,  42  Kellogg  St..  Waterbury.  Conn. 
06710;  telephone "(203)  755-3258. 

• USS  Ommaney  Bay  (CVE  79)  & Em- 
barked Composite  Squadron  (VC  75) — Re- 
union Aug.  30-Sept.  2,  1984,  Long  Beach, 
Calif.  Contact  Lloyd  Beighley.  3620  Lloyd 
Place.  San  Diego,  Calif.  92117. 


All  Hands,  the  magazine  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  is  published  for  the  information  and  in- 
terest of  all  members  of  the  naval  service.  Opinions  expressed  are  not  necessarily 
those  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  Reference  to  regulations,  orders  and  directives 
is  for  information  only  and  does  not  by  publication  herein  constitute  authority  for 
action.  All  material  not  copyrighted  may  be  reprinted. 


DISTRIBUTION:  Alt  Hands  is  distributed  to  all  Navy  activities  on  the  Standard 
Navy  Distribution  List  on  the  basis  of  one  copy  for  approximately  six  naval  officers 
and  enlisted  personnel  on  active  duty.  Limited  distribution  to  Marine  Corps  activities. 

PERSONAL  COPIES:  All  Hands  is  for  sale  by  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash.,  D.C.  20402. 
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Reservists 

Are  Key  Element 
In  Navy’s  Total  Force 


Is  the  Navy  making  the  most  efficient 
use  of  its  reserve  force?  That  question  was 
the  basis  of  a Congressional  request  for  a 
report  summarizing  reserve  force  accom- 
plishments as  part  of  the  Navy’s  total  force 
policy. 

In  response,  “A  Report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  Navy’s  Total  Force  February  1984” 
was  prepared  by  a Total  Force  Advisory 
Group  headquartered  at  the  Center  for 


Naval  Analyses.  Rear  Admiral  Bruce 
Newell,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  for  Total  Force  Integra- 
tion, directed  the  study. 

The  report  discusses  the  reserve  force 
in  terms  of  new  missions,  modernized 
equipment  and  greater  integration  with  ac- 
tive forces.  Valid  requirements  for  a strong 
active  force  are  pointed  out  and  some  mis- 
conceptions about  the  Navy’s  use  of  its 


reserves  are  clarified. 

In  recent  years,  some  members  of  Con- 
gress perceived  that  the  Navy  was  negli- 
gent in  equipping,  training  and  utilizing 
its  reserve  force. 

According  to  the  report,  during  the  mid- 
to-late  1970s,  the  Navy’s  inadequate 
funding  placed  the  reserve  at  a disadvan- 
tage. Operating  under  tight  budgetary 
constraints,  the  Navy  had  to  use  its  re- 
sources for  the  Regular  Navy,  so  as  to 
maintain  a forward-deployed  deterrent 
force. 

The  report  also  points  out  that  use  of 
the  Navy  as  the  principal  instrument  of 
American  presence  worldwide  places  it  at 
a disadvantage  in  the  use  of  reserve  forces 
during  peacetime. 

For  example,  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
can  maintain  large  reserve  forces  during 
peacetime  while  maintaining  or  reducing 
active  forces.  This  is  possible  because  a 
large  percentage  of  their  units  forward  de- 
ploy in  strength  only  when  mobilized  for 
a national  emergency  or  to  engage  in  ac- 
tual hostilities. 

But  the  Navy  is  different.  The  United 
States  is  a maritime  power  which  relies 
on  a forward-deployment  strategy.  Navy 
missions  have  expanded  over  the  years  to 
include  world  cruises  demonstrating 
American  naval  presence  and,  most  re- 
cently, support  of  U.S.  security  objectives 
in  the  Caribbean  and  Middle  East. 

Legal  and  budgetary  constraints  make 
it  difficult  for  the  Navy  to  use  its  reserve 
force  in  forward  deployments.  Under  cur- 
rent laws,  reservists  are  limited  to  14  days 
active  duty  training  annually.  Underway 
periods  are  far  longer  than  the  number  of 
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days  reservists  are  available. 

In  most  cases,  forward-deploying  re- 
serve forces  is  neither  cost  effective  nor 
militarily  feasible.  However,  the  report 
does  detail  Navy  progress  in  use  of  its 
reserve  forces  and  outlines  objectives  for 
greater  total  force  integration. 

By  providing  direct  operational  support 
to  fleet  units  and  sustaining  support  to  the 
Navy  in  the  event  of  an  emergency  or  in 
wartime,  reserve  forces  are  a critical  part 
of  the  Navy’s  total  capability.  Conse- 
quently, reserve  forces  are  assuming  more 
responsibilities  previously  assigned  to  ac- 
tive forces. 

For  example,  today's  reserve  force  is 
responsible  for  all  of  the  Navy’s  U.S.- 
based  logistic  aircraft,  U.S. -based  com- 
posite (service)  squadrons,  light  attack 
helicopter  squadrons,  and  naval  combat 
search  and  rescue  capability. 

In  addition,  reservists  make  up  the  ma- 
jority of  the  naval  control  of  shipping  or- 
ganization, cargo  handling  battalions, 
minesweeping  vessels.  Military  Sealift 
Command  military  personnel,  mobile 
construction  battalions  and  naval  special 
boat  forces. 


During  the  past  two  years,  the  Navy 
has  developed  new  programs  and  ex- 
panded existing  ones  to  develop  reserve 
force  strength  (see  list  of  accomplish- 
ments). The  Navy  is  building  up  the  in- 
ventory of  reserve  force  ships  by  trans- 
ferring frigates  from  the  active  Meet  to  the 
reserve.  According  to  the  report,  there  were 
six  FFs  in  the  reserve  force  in  1983.  By 
1988,  that  tigure  is  expected  to  grow  to 
24  FF/FFGs. 

Other  progress  in  developing  reserve 
force  strength  includes  doubling  the  re- 
serve medical  program  by  1985  and  up- 
grading reserve  air  units  with  F/A-18, 
F-14,  C-9,  P-3,  E-2C  and  A-7E  aircraft. 
Additionally,  LAMPS  MK  I anti-subma- 
rine helicopters  are  expected  to  be  intro- 
duced to  the  reserve  by  1985. 

Assignment  of  new  missions  to  the  re- 
serves is  also  discussed.  Probably  the  most 
ambitious  is  giving  the  reserve  force  a ma- 
jor role  in  wartime  protection  of  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  Caribbean  sea  lines  of  com- 
munications. 

U.S.  security  policy  has  placed  empha- 
sis in  recent  years  on  the  Caribbean.  This 
has  led  to  a greater  demand  for  naval  op- 


erations in  that  area  during  peacetime.  As- 
signing the  Caribbean  protection  mission 
to  reserve  forces  during  wartime  hinges 
on  two  elements:  conducting  more  reserve 
surface  and  air  training  in  the  area  during 
peacetime  and  building  up  facilities  at  Key 
West,  Fla.,  to  support  sustained  wartime 
operations. 

To  support  this,  the  Navy  is  considering 
reactivation  and  modernization  of  a Des 
Moines- class  cruiser.  In  the  event  of  a war, 
a significant  number  of  targets  in  the  Car- 
ibbean region  would  be  within  range  of  a 
cruiser’s  8-inch  guns,  and  fewer  reserve 
aircraft  would  be  required  for  wartime  sor- 
ties, even  considering  the  need  for  air  cover 
for  the  cruiser. 

According  to  the  report,  modernization 
of  the  cruiser  could  include  the  Harpoon 
cruise  missile  system  and  the  Vulcan- 
Phalanx  close-in  weapons  system.  The 
ship  would  be  manned  by  about  1,100 
officers  and  enlisted  men  including  about 
450  reservists.  Originally,  a battleship  had 
been  considered  for  reactivation  and  as- 
signment to  the  reserve  force.  However, 
operating  costs,  availability  of  a battleship 
and  enough  reservists  to  man  a large  ship 


Accomplishments  with  Respect  to  Naval  Reserve  Forces 


• Modernizing  Naval  Reserve  Force  ships  by  transferring  ac- 
tive fleet  frigates  and  guided  missile  frigates  to  the  reserve.  The 
six  FFs  in  the  NRF  in  fiscal  year  1983  will  grow  to  24  FF/FFGs 
by  1988. 

• Creating  Craft  of  Opportunity  Program,  a mine  counter- 
measures force  enhancer,  which  will  grow  to  22  boats  by  1988. 

• Doubling  the  reserve  medical  program  over  the  period  FY 
83  to  FY  85,  to  13,000  doctors,  nurses  and  corpsmen. 

• Increasing  equipment  and  billets  in  the  reserve  naval  con- 
struction battalions  and  cargo  handling  battalions,  with  RCHBs 
doubling  from  six  to  12  by  FY  88. 

• Enhancing  the  naval  special  warfare  reserve  program  with 
the  assistance  of  Congressional  appropriation,  to  fund  reserve  sea- 
air-land  personal  operating  equipment. 

• Expanding  greatly  the  Sea/Air  Mariner  program  to  rapidly 
fill  the  reserve  need  for  lower  rated  enlisted  personnel. 

• Creating  a similar  program  for  junior  officers  to  access 
them  directly  into  the  Selected  Reserve  from  commissioning  sources. 
This  program  will  be  initiated  in  FY  85,  expanding  to  a steady 
state  by  FY  89.  Most  officer  specialties  will  be  included  in  this 
program . 


• Upgrading  aircraft  squadron  augment  units  to  allow  active 
and  reserve  air  crews  to  operate  more  closely  and  in  the  same  type 
aircraft  crews  will  fly  when  mobilized. 

• Upgrading/horizontally  integrating  reserve  aircraft,  es- 
pecially F/A-18.  F-14,  C-9,  P-3  TacNavMod,  E-2C  and  A-7E. 

• Introducing  LAMPS  MK  I anti-submarine  warfare  helicop- 
ters to  the  reserve  by  transitioning  two  squadrons  to  SH-2F  by 
1985. 

• Increasing  sea/air  mariner  recruiting  and  advertising.  FY 

85  budget  adds  $3.2  million  to  support  an  aggressive  SAM  acces- 
sion plan. 

• Improving  ship  operations  and  maintenance.  $25.4  million 
is  added  to  the  FY  85  budget  for  additional  support  of  the  NRF. 

• Increasing  flying  hour  program.  Reserve  flying  hour  pro- 
gram was  increased  in  FY  85  by  $24.9  million  to  improve  Naval 
Air  Reserve  air  crew  readiness. 

• Improving  reserve  aircraft  rework  An  additional  $38.4 
million  was  budgeted  to  forestall  a Naval  Air  Reserve  aircraft 
maintenance  backlog. 
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Reservists 


led  to  the  recommendation  of  a cruiser. 

In  addition  to  assigning  the  Caribbean 
mission  to  reserve  forces,  the  report  also 
recommends  making  the  Naval  Reserve 
responsible  for  protection  of  the  entire 
continental  maritime  defense  zone.  Dur- 
ing wartime,  reserve  force  ships  and  air- 
craft would  keep  coastal  sea  lines  of  com- 
munication open.  This  mission  would 
involve  anti-submarine  warfare  patrols, 
ASW  prosecution  and  convoy  escort 
duties. 

A new  reserve  capability  is  also  out- 
lined— establishment  of  land-based  tanker 
aircraft  capability.  If  approved,  four  used 
land-based  tanker  aircraft  would  be  pur- 
chased and  assigned  to  the  reserve.  The 
tankers  could  act  as  pathfinder  escorts  for 


smaller  aircraft,  transferring  nearly  14.000 
gallons  of  fuel  in  flight  whde  carrying  re- 
pair parts  and  maintenance  people  to  sup- 
port those  aircraft. 

Greater  integration  of  reserve  and  ac- 
tive forces  is  the  ultimate  objective  of  the 
total  force  policy.  The  Naval  Reserve  has 
demonstrated  its  readiness  and  capability 
to  fulfill  vital  missions  in  support  of  na- 
tional interests,  as  evidenced  recently  in 
Lebanon  and  Grenada. 

Within  40  minutes  of  the  terrorist 
bombing  of  Marine  headquarters  at  Beirut 
International  Airport,  a Naval  Reserve 
transport  aircraft  manned  by  reservists 
launched  for  Beirut  from  Sigonella,  Sic- 
ily. with  a naval  medical  team  on  board. 

In  the  Grenada  rescue  operation,  an- 


other reserve  transport  aircraft  played  a 
crucial  role  by  positioning  the  force  com- 
mander, combat  troops.  State  Department 
personnel  and  support  staff  in  Barbados. 
Other  reserve  aircraft  transported  Jamai- 
can military  forces  to  Barbados. 

These  events  illustrate  that  well- 
equipped  reserve  units  have  been  assigned 
important  functions  w ithin  the  total  force 
and  that  integration  of  reserve  components 
with  the  active  forces  is  being  achieved 
on  a wide  scale  throughout  the  Navy. 

In  essence,  the  report  points  out  that  the 
Navy  is  making  substantial  progress  in  us- 
ing its  reserve  forces  effectively  through 
modernization  of  equipment,  increased 
active/reserve  force  integration  and  as- 
signment of  new  missions. C 

By  J02(SW ) E.  Foster-Simeon 


Reserve  Force  Initiatives 


• Creating  unique  roles  for  Naval  Reserve  responsibility  in  mar- 
itime coastal  defense  and  Caribbean  sea  lines  of  communications 
protection. 

• Increasing  reserve  role  in  seagoing  and  airborne  mine  counter- 
measures mission. 

• Transferring  to  the  reserve  additional  amphibious  capability 
including  landing  craft  air  cushion  augment  units. 

• Transferring  mobile  logistics  support  force  support  ships  (AO 
177  and  ARS  38  class)  to  the  NRF. 

• Modernizing  the  15th  and  16th  Naval  Air  Reserve  Carrier  Air 
Wings. 


• Consolidating  P-3C  squadron  augment  units  into  master  aug- 
ment units,  making  P-3C  aircraft  and  weapon  systems  trainers 
available  for  reserve  use. 

• Executing  reserve  augment  plans  for  the  Navy's  hospital  ships 

• Transferring  Navy  repair  ships  to  the  NRF  to  support  Naval 
Reserve  Force  ships. 

• Establishing  a new  reserve  squadron  augment  unit  for  the 
Navy’s  carrier  onboard  delivery  squadrons. 

• Establishing  a new  land-based  aerial  tanking  mission  which 
will  be  assigned  to  the  Naval  Air  Reserve  pending  approval  as  a 
valid  operational  requirement  and  funding. 


Horizontal  Equipment  Integration  in  the  Reserve 


• VFA  303  will  transition  from  the  A-7B  to  the  F/A-18  in  1984. 
It  will  operate  fleet  replacement  squadron  (VFA  125)  aircraft  until 
being  equipped  with  its  own  aircraft  in  1986.  A second  reserve 
F/A-18  squadron  will  be  established  in  1986. 

• VF  301  will  transition  from  F-4  to  F-14  in  FY  85.  VF  302 
will  transition  shortly  thereafter. 

• E-2C  aircraft  have  been  assigned  to  VAW  78  in  Norfolk.  The 
VAW  force  will  be  fully  equipped  with  E-2C  aircraft  by  1988. 

• A second  attack  squadron,  VA  205,  will  transition  from 
A-7B  to  A-7E  in  1985. 

• The  first  SH-2F  LAMPS  squadron  will  be  equipped  in  FY 
84  to  support  the  ASW  frigate  light  ASW  helicopter  squadron 
requirements.  DC-9/C-9  aircraft  are  replacing  the  aged  C-l  18  air- 
craft. 


• FF  1052  and  FFG  7 frigates  are  being  transferred  to  the  Naval 
Reserve  surface  forces,  totaling  24  in  FY  88.  Reserve  shore  in- 
termediate maintenance  activities,  integrating  active  and  reserve 
personnel,  will  support  and  maintain  these  ships. 

• MCM  and  MSH  ships  are  programmed  to  replace  the  aged 
MSOs  in  the  mine  warfare  force.  Additionally,  the  Craft  of  Op- 
portunity Program  has  been  established  as  a force  enhancer  to 
support  the  mine  countermeasures  effort. 

• Equipment  shortages  are  being  reduced  in  reserve  mobile  con- 
struction forces,  cargo  handling  battalions,  mobile  diving  and  sal- 
vage units,  mobile  inshore  undersea  warfare  units  and  special 
warfare  units. 
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A New  Walk  of  Life 


It  is  somewhat  ironic  that  Rear  Admiral 
Bruce  Newell  travels  Seminary  Road  to 
get  to  his  office  at  the  Center  for  Naval 
Analyses  in  Alexandria.  Va.  In  less  than 
a year  that  road  will  lead  him  to  the  be- 
ginning of  a new  vocation — Episcopal 
priest. 

Admiral  Newell  is  retiring  after  a 29- 
year  naval  career  in  positions  ranging  from 
commanding  officer  of  a nuclear  cruiser 
to  a tour  as  the  Navy's  Chief  of  Infor- 
mation. Most  recently  he  directed  the  To- 
tal Force  Advisory  Group  which  prepared 
“A  Report  to  the  Congress  on  the  Navy's 
Total  Force  February  1984." 

What  makes  a man  give  up  a command 
position  in  the  most  powerful  Navy  in  the 
world  in  favor  of  life  in  the  ministry  as  a 
servant  of  the  people? 

"In  my  case  a lightning  bolt  didn't  come 
down  from  the  sky  and  suddenly  I decided 
I wanted  to  become  a priest.  All  my  life 
I have  been  looking  at  the  vocation  of  an 
Episcopal  priest. 

"My  father  was  killed  in  World  War  II 
when  I was  10.  and  I became  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  Episcopal  Church.  The 
priest  was  sort  of  my  role  model  for  a 
father."  explained  Admiral  Newell. 

"I've  always  felt  that  I've  had  a calling 
to  help  young  people  realize  their  poten- 
tial,” he  said.  "As  I got  more  senior  in 
the  Navy,  I became  involved  with  more 
projects  and  programs  and  more  isolated 
from  people — and  I missed  them.” 

Many  people  might  assume  that  Ad- 
miral Newell  is  leaving  the  Navy  because 
of  some  conflict  between  his  religious  be- 
liefs and  his  military  responsibilities.  He 
is  quick  to  point  out  that  this  is  not  the 
case. 

"At  one  point  in  my  career  I was  one 
of  the  five  flag  officers  in  the  National 
Military  Command  Center  whose  job  it 
was  to  brief  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  event  of  a nuclear  attack. 
"I  was  never  insecure  or  cautious  about 
that,"  said  Admiral  Newell.  "Deterring 
war  through  strength  is  very  consistent 


with  my  religious  beliefs. 

"If  anything,  my  faith  has  given  me  the 
strength  to  make  difficult  decisions,"  he 
added.  “The  motivation  (to  become  a 
priest)  has  always  been  there  and  now  is 
the  time.” 

Admiral  Newell  has  received  support 
for  his  decision  from  his  peers  and  from 
the  highest  levels  of  command  in  the  Navy. 

"I  think  people  who  have  known  me 
for  a long  time  probably  always  sensed 
that  I have  a very  close  relationship  to 
God,  so  I don't  think  that  a lot  of  people 
are  surprised  that  I’m  doing  this,”  said 
Admiral  Newell. 

However,  he  admits  that  he  didn't  know 
what  to  expect  when  he  informed  Admiral 
James  D.  Watkins,  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations, of  his  decision. 

"When  I went  in  and  told  Admiral  Wat- 
kins of  my  plans.  I didn't  know  if  I was 
going  to  get  thunder  and  lightning  or 
what,”  he  said.  "But,  I got  a very  strong 
feeling  of  encouragement  and  respect  for 
me  which  I really  appreciated.” 

Admiral  Newell  recently  completed  a 


two  year  process  of  self-evaluation  for  the 
ministry  sponsored  by  the  Episcopal 
Church.  In  September  he  will  enter  the 
Virginia  Theological  Seminary  in  Alex- 
andria, Va.  One  might  think  that  his  new 
vocation  will  lead  him  into  the  Navy's 
chaplain  corps,  but  Admiral  Newell  is  cer- 
tain that  his  mission  in  the  Navy  is  com- 
plete. 

Although  he  is  retiring  from  the  Navy, 
Admiral  Newell  hopes  to  maintain  close 
ties  with  the  military — just  on  a different 
level. 

"I  would  love  to  have  a parish  next  to 
a military  base  where  through  my  own 
experience  of  29  years  in  the  Navy  I could 
talk  to  military  people  in  their  own  lan- 
guage and  perhaps  offer  them  help  when 
they  need  it. 

“I  don't  think  the  possibility  of  my 
coming  back  into  the  Navy  as  a chaplain 
exists — I don't  feel  called  to  be  a chap- 
lain," he  added.  "I  have  a sense  that  I've 
done  what  the  Lord  wanted  me  to  do  in 
the  Navy  and  now  it's  time  to  move  on.” 
By  J02(SW)  E.  Foster-Simeon 
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The  Bighorns 
Are  Back  Home 

Story  by  Minchen  Strang, 

Photos  by  Griffiths  Davies,  NWC  China  Lake,  Calif. 


out  the  rocky  areas  of  NWC  lands,  but 
populations  declined  as  herds  of  feral  bur- 
ros increased.  No  desert  bighorns  had  been 
spotted  in  any  animal  counts  at  China  Lake 
for  at  least  five  years. 

The  desert  bighorn  is  a protected  spe- 
cies of  non-game  animal.  Each  stands 
about  36-40  inches  at  the  shoulder,  with 
rams  weighing  about  180-200  pounds 
when  fully  grown.  Ewes  weigh  a little 
less. 

The  bighorns’  decline  was  caused  by 
the  superior  adaptability  of  burros  which 
have  gone  wild  and  grown  into  herds.  The 
feral  burros,  numbering  over  5,000,  over- 
took populations  of  smaller  wildlife  and 
ruined  natural  vegetation.  They  also  be- 
came a hazard  to  NWC  airplanes  by  wan- 
dering onto  the  runways. 

The  burros  were  eventually  removed  and 
put  up  for  public  adoption.  This  cleared 
the  way  for  the  reintroduction  of  bighorn 
sheep  into  their  traditional  home  on  the 
base.  Previously,  DFG  had  installed  guz- 
zlers— man-made  watering  holes  for  small 
animals — in  the  nearby  Old  Dad  Moun- 
tains. Bighorns  don’t  drink  very  much, 
but  they  thrive  where  water  is  plentiful. 
The  resultant  increase  in  the  Old  Dad 
Mountains  herd  size  made  the  moving  of 
some  animals  practical. 

The  Navy  and  DFG  were  successful  in 
transplanting  25  sheep — eight  rams  and 
17  ewes — into  the  Eagle  Crags  on  the  cen- 
ter’s Mojave  B range.  DFG  supervised  the 
capture  and  insured  the  health  of  the  an- 
imals. NWC  people  then  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  transporting  the  bighorns 
from  the  capture  sites  to  their  new  homes. 


More  than  30  personnel  and  volunteers 
from  the  DFG,  the  forest  service  and  NWC 
operated  a base  camp.  Each  day  crews 
were  flown  by  helicopter  to  sites  in  the 
mountains  where  nets  100  feet  long  and 
8 feet  high  could  be  strung  across  canyons 
or  in  high  saddles. 

A private  helicopter  service  herded  the 
animals  toward  the  nets.  Once  an  animal 
became  entangled,  the  net  crew  moved  in, 
tranquilized  the  bighorn,  wrapped  its  face 
in  a gauze  mask  to  minimize  shock,  and 
loaded  it  onto  a litter  slung  beneath  the 
helicopter  for  aerial  transport  back  to  the 
base  camp. 


Right:  A bighorn  ram  that  was  captured  in  the 
nets  set  up  by  the  California  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game  is  set  free  in  the  Eagle  Crags 
area. 


The  Mojave  Desert,  with  its  extremes 
of  hot  sunshine  and  cold  darkness,  is  a 
natural  testing  ground  for  survival  of  the 
fittest,  be  it  man  or  nature.  One  hundred 
fifty-five  miles  north  of  Los  Angeles,  1 ,800 
square  miles  of  northern  desert  also  serve 
as  a different  type  of  testing  ground — for 
the  research,  development,  test  and  eval- 
uation of  naval  air  warfare  systems  and 
missile  weapon  systems. 

The  two  testing  grounds  shared  envi- 
ronmental harmony  for  the  last  40  years. 
But  recently,  the  Naval  Weapons  Center, 
China  Lake,  Calif.,  teamed  up  with  the 
California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
to  remedy  a case  of  nature  run  amok. 

The  desert  bighorn  sheep  (Ovis  cana- 
densis) traditionally  had  ranged  through- 
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When  an  animal  could  not  be  herded 
into  a net,  DFG  workers  shot  tranquilizing 
darts  from  the  helicopter,  and  then  landed 
so  the  animal  could  be  strapped  to  a litter 
for  the  return  trip  to  camp. 

When  the  litter  was  gently  lowered  at 
the  base  camp,  the  animal  was  moved  to 
a veterinary  trailer  set  up  by  Dr.  Pat  Gul- 
lett,  a DFG  veterinarian,  for  examination 
by  her  and  three  veterinary  medicine  stu- 
dents from  the  University  of  California  at 
Davis. 

The  veterinarians  recorded  each  big- 
horn’s weight,  size,  sex,  temperature  and 
age.  A blood  sample  was  taken  and  each 
sheep  received  a shot  of  penicillin  and 
vitamin  A to  counter  stress-induced  res- 
piratory troubles.  Each  was  also  checked 
for  parasites. 

The  blood  will  be  studied  at  DFG’s  Sac- 
ramento laboratory  to  determine  whether 
selenium  levels  are  adequate  for  proper 
lambing  and  lamb  survival,  and  also  a ge- 
netic check  will  be  made  to  determine  the 


amount  of  inbreeding.  If  these  sheep  prove 
to  be  excessively  inbred,  herds  from  dif- 
ferent locations  will  be  mixed  during  fu- 
ture transfers. 

Each  animal  was  also  ear-tagged,  and 
transmitter  collars  were  fastened  around 
the  necks  of  those  with  horns  large  enough 
to  hold  a collar. 

Throughout  this  operation,  the  animal’s 
vital  signs  were  monitored  to  ensure  that 
it  was  not  over-stressed  or  over-tranquil- 
ized. 

Each  sheep  was  then  backed  into  a 
wooden  crate  for  shipment  by  the  naval 
center’s  search  and  rescue  helicopters  to 
its  new  home.  The  center's  two  SAR  hel- 
icopters landed  at  the  base  camp  each  day, 
loaded  the  crates  aboard,  and  then  chugged 
skyward  to  the  Eagle  Crags  where  the  an- 
imals were  released. 

Once  the  helicopters  landed  near  the 
Eagle  Crags,  the  crates  were  off-loaded, 
each  animal  was  medicated  to  remove  any 
internal  parasites  from  its  system,  and  then 


it  was  let  loose  to  bound  up  the  slopes  to 
its  new  home. 

The  animals  tend  to  gather  in  small  herds 
for  feeding  during  the  daytime — experts 
speculate  this  is  because  more  eyes  are 
thus  available  to  watch  for  danger.  At  night 
they  bed  down  in  high  and  rocky  places 
where  they  cannot  be  reached  easily  by 
predators. 

Experts  believe  that  most  desert  big- 
horn sheep  spend  their  entire  lives  within 
about  20  miles  of  the  site  where  they  were 
born,  so  the  newly  transplanted  animals 
are  expected  to  remain  in  the  Eagle  Crags. 
Average  life  expectancy  is  10  years,  but 
a few  attain  considerably  longer  life. 

If  close  monitoring  of  these  bighorn 
sheep  indicates  that  transporting  them  had 
no  ill-effects  and  that  they  re-establish 
themselves  successfully,  another  group 
will  be  moved  to  the  center’s  Argus 
Mountains  in  1986.  □ 
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Knox 

Center 


Tourists  come  and  go  in  Washington, 
D.C. — visiting  the  White  House,  the 
Washington  Monument  and  the  National 
Cemetery  at  Arlington.  They  take  in 
shows,  concerts  and  special  exhibits  at  the 
many  museums.  Most,  however,  fail  to 
include  the  Navy's  historical  center  on  their 
itineraries.  They  don't  know  what  they 
have  missed. 

The  Dudley  Knox  Center  for  naval  his- 
tory is  the  Navy's  version  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  it's  the  place  to  go 
for  historical  Navy  information.  More  than 
just  a storehouse  of  relics  from  forgotten 
sea  battles,  old  ships  and  war  heroes,  the 
center  is  a treasure  chest  of  photographs, 
documents,  books  and  artifacts.  Its  hold- 
ings span  two  centuries  of  Navy  achieve- 
ments. 


Behind  the  doors  of  the  Dudley 
Knox  Center  for  naval  history  is  a 
wealth  of  valuable  information 
plus  knowledgeable  experts  to  help 
you.  Even  the  library ’s  fine  collec- 
tion of  some  5;  000  rare  and  old 
books  can  be  used  by  the  public. 
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Guardian 

Of  The  Navy's  Past 


The  center  consists  of  five  branches: 
library,  operational  archives,  research, 
curator  and  ships'  histories.  Previously  lo- 
cated in  buildings  scattered  throughout  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard,  they  were  re- 
cently brought  together  under  one  roof. 

The  center  was  named  in  honor  of  Com- 
modore Dudley  Knox,  the  Navy's  senior 
historian  from  1921-1946.  Knox,  a rec- 
ognized author  and  sea  officer,  was  or- 
dered to  the  Office  of  Naval  Records  and 
Library  after  a distinguished  career.  He 
organized  the  Navy’s  collection  of  histor- 
ical documents  into  a retrievable  system. 
Under  Knox,  the  office  became  well- 
known  in  the  fields  of  naval  archives  and 
history.  The  Naval  Historical  Center  con- 
tinues to  grow  today  along  the  traditions 
established  by  Knox. 


The  director  of  naval  history,  retired 
Rear  Admiral  John  D.H.  Kane  Jr.,  com- 
mented, “We  believe  Commodore  Dudley 
Knox  would  be  pleased  to  see  that  the 
institution  he  did  so  much  to  develop  is 
prospering  in  the  1980s  and  providing  the 
Navy  with  a full  range  of  historical  serv- 
ices.’’ 

Historian  John  C.  Reilly  Jr.,  who's  been 
with  the  center  since  1967,  said:  “The 
Washington  kaleidoscope  is  bewildering. 
A lot  of  people  who  call  in  or  write  us  are 
not  really  familiar  with  the  organization. 
They  assume  that  somewhere  in  Washing- 
ton there  is  an  enormous  warehouse  filled 
with  every  kind  of  information  imagina- 
ble— and  1 wish  there  were. 

“We  get  inquiries  not  only  from  the 
United  States  but  from  around  the  world.’’ 
he  added.  “For  example:  'I  served  during 
World  War  II  and  I’d  like  to  know  what 
ribbons  I’m  entitled  to’  or  ‘Where  can  I 
get  a copy  of  my  service  record?’  Ques- 
tions on  anything  and  everything  dealing 
with  the  Navy  come  in  to  us. 

“We've  been  asked  about  Noah's  Ark. 
sources  and  plans  for  Spanish  galleons, 
and  the  origin  of  the  term  ‘seaman.’  It’s 
not  so  much  that  we  have  all  the  infor- 
mation right  at  our  fingertips,  but  we  can 
research  the  request  and  point  out  sources 
that  the  requester  can  use,”  he  said. 

Navy  Department  Library 

The  center  started  out  as  a library.  In 
1 800,  President  John  Adams  wrote  to  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Benjamin  Stoddert  re- 
questing a Navy  department  library.  The 


letter  said.  “It  ought  to  consist  of  all  the 
best  writings  in  Dutch.  Spanish,  French, 
and  especially  English,  upon  the  theory 
and  practice  of  naval  architecture,  navi- 
gation. gunnery,  hydraulics,  hydrostatics, 
and  all  branches  of  mathematics  subser- 
vient to  the  profession  of  the  sea.  . . .” 

The  library  grew  steadily  over  the  years 
and  today  shelves  more  than  150,000  vol- 
umes plus  some  5,000  rare  books.  It  also 
boasts  an  extensive  periodical,  newspaper 
and  microform  collection.  Subjects  range 
from  sea  battles  to  biographies  and  cover 
all  periods  of  naval  history. 

Among  the  more  noteworthy  items  are 
Captain  John  Smith’s  book  on  navigation 
and  seamanship  titled  An  Accidence  or  the 
Path-way  to  Experience , printed  in  Lon- 
don in  1626;  a hand-colored,  illustrated 
book  on  signals  and  their  use  in  combat 
written  by  Captain  Thomas  Truxtun  in 
1797;  and  calling  cards  presented  to  John 
Paul  Jones  by  European  nobility. 

Operational  Archives  Branch 

The  operational  archives  branch  acts  as 
the  Navy’s  memory  in  the  20th  century. 
Archives  staff  members  maintain  histori- 
cal information  on  wars  since  World  War 
I,  confidential  and  unclassified  informa- 
tion on  recent  fleet  operations  and  exer- 
cises, command  histories,  biographies  on 
senior  officers,  and  more. 

According  to  Dr.  Dean  Allard,  opera- 
tional archives  branch  head:  “We  collect 
data  on  20th  century  naval  operations, 
strategy  and  policy.  We  organize  that  data 
and  share  it  with  other  people. 
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“We  try  to  serve  as  an  institutional 
memory  for  the  Navy.  If  an  official  is 
looking  at  the  Lebanon  operations  of  1984, 
and  he  wants  to  have  information  on  the 
1958  Lebanon  operations,  which  also  in- 
volved a landing  force,  we  provide  that 
information,”  he  said.  Allard  noted  that 
the  records  they  maintain  are  essential  to 
planners  and  analysts  in  the  Pentagon  and 
for  the  conduct  of  the  Navy’s  ongoing 
business. 

While  the  historians  and  archivists  in 
the  operational  archives  provide  assis- 
tance for  unofficial  requests,  their  primary 
task  is  to  record  the  Navy’s  current  his- 
tory. They  receive  and  catalog  current  na- 
val records  from  several  naval  offices  in 
the  Pentagon.  In  addition,  the  branch  has 
published  a number  of  histories  and  bio- 
graphies on  the  20th  century  Navy  and  is 
writing  the  Navy's  official  history  of  the 
Vietnam  War. 

Research  Branch 

This  branch  undertakes  research,  writ- 
ing and  editing  projects  that  support  the 
needs  of  the  Navy.  Its  main  responsibility 
is  for  the  period  from  the  creation  of  the 
Continental  Navy  in  1775  through  the  first 
decade  of  the  20th  century,  including  the 
Spanish-American  War. 

Research  branch  head  Dr.  William 
Dudley  remarked  that  the  best  records  of 
an  event  are  the  original  documents.  But 
originals  are  not  always  available,  and  to 
tell  a story  accurately  you  need  facts  and 
supporting  information  of  second  and 
sometimes  third-hand  nature.  It  is  the  re- 
searcher’s task  to  gather  information,  con- 
firm its  authenticity  and  publish  it  for  ref- 
erence. Researchers  spend  a majority  of 
their  time  transcribing,  editing  and  pub- 
lishing early  naval  documents. 

According  to  Dudley,  the  research 
branch  began  as  part  of  the  Office  of  Naval 
Records  and  Libraries.  Researchers 
worked  from  the  late  1890s  to  the  1920s 
putting  together  the  story  of  the  Civil  War. 
A 30-volume  set,  it  was  the  first  great 
effort  in  taking  original  records,  transcrib- 
ing them  into  printed  form,  and  publishing 
them  in  bound  volumes  with  indexes. 
Later,  similar  series  were  undertaken  on 
the  Barbary  and  Quasi  Wars. 

The  work  continued  and  the  modern  re- 
search branch  has  published  a variety  of 


reference  books  including  “Civil  War  Na- 
val Chronology,”  “Naval  Documents  of 
the  American  Revolution,”  and  “Auto- 
biography of  Rear  Admiral  Charles 
Wilkes.”  These  publications  can  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Superintendent  of  Doc- 


uments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

Curator  Branch 

How  did  the  ship’s  bell  from  the  bat- 
tleship Iowa  wind  up  in  Des  Moines?  How 
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did  the  mainmast  and  two  twin  mount 
40mm  guns  from  the  second  battleship  In- 
diana find  their  way  to  the  football  sta- 
dium at  the  University  of  Indiana?  How 
did  the  conning  tower  from  the  World  War 
II  submarine  Flasher  take  up  residence  in 


Opposite  page:  Charles  Haberlein 
(top)  head  of  the  photographic 
section,  and  John  Reilly  (bot- 
tom), ships’  histories  branch.  A 
quarter  of  a million  photographs, 
row  upon  row  of  naval  records, 
and  the  center’s  publication  pro- 
gram are  of  inestimable  value. 
Conservator  Frank  Jetenfy 
lower  left)  restores  a fragile  19th 
century  oil  painting  of  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  William  B.  Preston. 


New  London.  Conn.? 

With  more  than  125,000  artifacts  in- 
ventoried, the  curator  branch  of  the  Dud- 
ley Knox  Center  knows  the  answers.  The 
curator  also  lends  display  items  to  mu- 
seums, military  activities,  local  govern- 
ments, veterans  groups,  churches  and 
similar  non-profit  organizations. 

“We’re  the  handling  branch,”  said 
Claudia  Pennington,  assistant  branch  head. 
“People  donate  things  to  us  and  we  turn 
around  and  lend  them  out  again.  Someone 
has  to  be  responsible.  We’re  in  the  busi- 
ness of  keeping  track  of  things. 

“People  will  write  to  us  and  say.  T was 
in  my  mother’s  basement  and  I came  across 
my  grandfather’s  World  War  I uniforms, 
gas  mask  and  medals,  and  I wonder  if 
these  things  are  of  any  value.'  We  will  do 
the  research,  and  if  it  turns  out  we  can  use 
these  artifacts,  we'll  request  a donation.” 

Pennington  added  that  some  people  get 
the  wrong  idea  about  the  center.  “Often 
we  get  letters  requesting  plaques  or  me- 
mentos of  a ship.  We  don’t  send  such  items 
to  individuals.  But  we  make  every  effort 


to  accommodate  legitimate  requests.” 

The  center  does  not  have  a budget  to 
buy  its  artifacts.  “We  receive  letters  from 
people  who  have  found  an  item  of  value, 
offering  it  for  sale  to  the  Navy.  We  rarely 
can  compete  with  auctions  and  have  to 
settle  for  donations,”  Pennington  said. 

Much  like  a clearinghouse,  the  curator 
branch  has  some  50,000  items  for  loan  at 
any  given  time.  Some  examples  are  a two- 
man  Japanese  submarine,  uniforms  from 
many  eras,  oil  paintings,  bells,  plaques 
and  small  arms. 

Lining  the  curator’s  armory  shelves  are 
swords  from  the  days  of  sail.  Civil  War 
muskets,  a German  Luger,  an  engraved 
ivory  Samurai  sword,  a Browning  .30- 
caliber  machine  gun,  a 1792  army  issue 
“Kentucky”  pattern  long  rifle,  and  Smith 
and  Wesson  revolvers.  The  collection  rep- 
resents more  than  200  years  of  naval  ord- 
nance. 

The  branch  feeds  artifacts  to  18  Navy 
museums  and  50  memorialized  ships 
throughout  the  country.  The  Navy  Mem- 
orial Museum  in  the  Navy  Yard — with  a 
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little  bit  of  everything — is  the  only  one 
with  a comprehensive  history  of  the  Navy. 
The  rest  support  a specific  theme.  For  ex- 
ample, there’s  an  underwater  warfare  mu- 
seum in  Keyport,  Wash.,  a Seabee  mu- 
seum in  Port  Hueneme,  Calif. , and  a naval 
aviation  museum  in  Pensacola,  Fla. 

The  curator  branch  also  provides  arti- 
facts and  paintings  to  “Tingey  House” — 
official  residence  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  and  one  of  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard’s  oldest  buildings.  When  the 
yard  was  put  to  the  torch  to  prevent  it  from 
falling  into  British  hands  in  1814,  Tingey 
House  was  spared  from  the  flames. 

For  those  whose  interests  lie  with  old 
pictures,  the  curator  branch  has  more  than 
200,000  historic  photographs  inventoried, 
a collection  second  to  none.  Indexed  here 
are  photographs  of  the  first  battleship 
Maine , the  battles  of  Midway  and  Coral 
Sea,  the  Wright  Brothers’  plane,  personal 
collections  from  the  early  1900s  and  much 
more. 

Charles  Haberlein  and  Agnes  Hoover 
maintain,  catalog,  file,  sort  and  review 
photo  submissions  and  requests.  Subjects 
on  file  include  ships,  people,  places,  bat- 
tles, equipment,  flags,  uniforms,  cere- 
monies, wars,  decorations  and  awards 
from  1775  to  the  present.  Using  the  latest 


in  automated  equipment,  the  staff  can  re- 
trieve any  photograph  in  a matter  of  min- 
utes. 

Ships’  Histories 

John  Reilly,  one  of  the  branch  histori- 
ans, helps  keep  the  memories  of  all  Navy 
ships  alive.  “This  is  the  one  place  within 
the  Navy  where  information  on  ships  is 
preserved  permanently.  We  do  not  throw 


it  away.  All  kinds  of  other  records  get 
disposed  of  at  one  time  or  another — these 
don’t. 

“We  hold  something  on  every  ship  the 
Navy’s  had  right  back  to  good  old  Alfred 
in  1775  (the  Navy’s  first  ship).  We've  had 
thousands  of  ships  since  1 775 — at  the  end 
of  World  War  11  we  had  some  8,200  ships 
in  commission  alone.  We  should  hold 
something  on  every  one  of  them.  The  ma- 
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terial  varies  tremendously,  however,  de- 
pending on  what  the  ship  sent  in  and  what 
we  have  been  able  to  learn  through  later 
research,”  he  said. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has  es- 
tablished that  all  active  duty  ships  forward 
an  annual  history  report  containing  a 
chronological  summary  of  events  cover- 
ing the  past  year.  Basically,  it  tells  where 
the  ship  went,  what  it  did,  and  any  sig- 
nificant events  that  happened  to  it  during 
that  time.  This  information,  along  with 
appropriate  enclosures  like  photographs 
and  welcome  aboard  brochures,  are  added 
to  the  ship’s  file. 

The  ship  historians  compile  and  edit  the 
“Dictionary  of  American  Naval  Fighting 
Ships.”  An  eight-volume  set,  it  carries  a 
brief  history  of  every  major  commissioned 
ship  since  1775.  In  addition  to  revising 
and  updating  the  dictionary  project,  main- 


Historic  weapons  are  displayed  and  preserved 
in  the  armory  (opposite  page).  The  handgun 
was  probably  the  personal  property  of  an  of- 
ficer during  the  1830s.  Claudia  Pennington 
(tower  left)  holds  a historic  naval  sword,  one  of 
274  edged  weapons  in  the  center’s  collection.  A 
Japanese  Kaiten  suicide  submarine  (left)  used 
during  World  War  II  will  be  in  a submarine 
warfare  exhibit. 

taining  ship  files  and  histories,  the  staff 
responds  to  public  inquiries. 

“It’s  not  uncommon  to  pick  up  the 
phone  and  hear  ‘This  is  John  Doe  from 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  I want  to  know  the 
following  about  the  USS  whatever,’  ” said 
Reilly. 

“People  ask  a lot  about  the  exact  origins 
of  slang  terms  and  customs.  For  example, 
we  know  that  the  Crossing  the  Equator 
ceremony  dates  back  to  the  1500s.  Once 
someone  called  and  asked  what  the  first 
ship  was  that  held  a Crossing  the  Line 
ceremony  and  do  we  have  a list  of  the 
people  who  were  initiated.” 

Reilly  noted  that  they  didn’t  have  the 
list  and  don't  have  the  people  or  the  time 
to  research  this  kind  of  request,  but  often 
can  steer  the  inquirer  to  an  appropriate 
source. 

“There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  OPNAV 
official  dictionary  of  naval  slang — these 
things  just  haven't  been  recorded.  When 
we  don't  know  the  answer,  we  can  often 
point  people  in  a direction  where  they  can 
find  out,”  he  said. 

“The  battleship  reactivation  project  has 
been  a big  thing,”  Reilly  continued. 
“When  you're  talking  about  battleships 
you’re  talking  about  history.  People  came 
in  to  borrow  old  tech  manuals  that  didn't 
seem  to  exist  anywhere  else.  Everybody 
had  questions — from  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  newspapers  and 
television.” 


Ships  do  not  die.  Some  rest  in  Davy  Jones'  locker;  others  have  yielded  plate 
and  timber  to  the  cutter' s torch.  Yet  for  the  glory  of  deeds  well  done  they  live 
in  the  souls  of  the  men  who  fought  them.  Those  who  sailed  in  the  Navy  recall 
the  spirit  and  characteristic  personality’  that  stir  a ship.  There  is  pride  in 
serving  in  this  moving  mass  of  wood  or  steel;  there  is  faith;  there  is  beauty  in 
the  grace  of  her  lines  and  defiance  in  the  crack  of  her  colors  in  a stiff  breeze. 


Rear  Admiral  E M Eller  (Retired), 
former  director  of  Naval  History 
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The  branch  also  nominates  names  for 
the  Navy's  new  ships  and  their  sponsors. 
Appropriate  names  are  researched  for  the 
director  of  naval  history  who  makes  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations and  ultimately  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  for  final  selection. 


* 


* 


All  branches  of  the  center  are  receptive 
to  outside  requests.  Although  extensive 
research  cannot  be  undertaken  for  unof- 
ficial projects,  the  center's  staff  responds 
to  more  than  25,000  written  requests,  tele- 
phone calls  and  personal  visits  each  year. 
Requests  vary  from  inquiries  by  naval  vet- 
erans to  the  questions  of  students  writing 
term  papers.  Written  queries  can  be  ad- 
dressed to:  Naval  Historical  Center,  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard,  Washington,  D.C. 
20374. 

Phoned-in  questions  will  be  taken  at 
commercial  (202)  433-2553  or  Autovon 
288-2553. 

And  if  you’re  in  town  or  planning  to 
visit,  put  the  center  on  your  list — the  time 
will  be  well  worth  it.  As  center  director 
Admiral  Kane  said:  "The  center's  multi- 


Large display  items  are  available  for  loan  to 
qualified  museums  and  other  naval  activities. 


pie  resources — library,  records,  artifacts 
and  art.  museum,  publications — exist  for 
and  are  available  to  serve  the  Navy,  other 
agencies  of  government,  scholars  and  the 
American  public.  All  are  invited  to  enjoy 
and  profit  by  what  the  center  has  to  offer." 

— Story  by  J02  R.L.  Coons 
— Photos  by  PH2  Li:  Schading 


Wanted:  Vintage  World  War  II 
Carrier  Aircraft 

The  curator  for  the  Navy  is  conducting 
a nationwide  search  for  a World  War  II 
U.S.  Navy  carrier  aircraft.  The  aircraft 
will  be  featured  as  a major  artifact  in  a 
World  War  II  exhibit  being  established  by 
the  Navy  Memorial  Museum  at  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard. 

The  museum  is  interested  in  an  authen- 
tically restored  SBD.  F4F.  F6F  or  F4U  to 
feature  as  the  focal  point  of  the  exhibit. 
The  exhibit  will  highlight  the  major  role 
of  naval  aviation  in  achieving  victory  at 
sea  during  World  War  II. 

If  you  have  any  information  that  would 
be  helpful  in  the  search,  please  contact 
Captain  Manny  Sousa  at  the  Naval  His- 
torical Center,  Washington  Navy  Yard. 
Building  57.  Washington.  D.C.  20374. 
Commercial  telephone  is  (202)  433-2379 
or  2553. 
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enshrined  this  year  in  the  Naval  Aviation 
Hall  of  Honor  personify  the  spirit  of  prog- 
ress, initiative  and  ingenuity  which  is 
characteristic  of  their  era.  They  all  con- 
tributed a great  deal  to  naval  aviation  and 
their  enshrinement  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten. More  importantly,  their  enshrinement 
in  the  Naval  Aviation  Museum  should  be 
an  inspiration  to  future  generations.  The 
qualities  they  represent  are  as  necessary 
today,  and  tomorrow,  as  they  were  in  the 
past.” 

A Medal  of  Honor  Exhibit  was  also  of- 
ficially dedicated  on  May  4.  It  honors 
Medal  of  Honor  recipients  who  won  the 
award  for  conspicuous  valor  during  air  op- 
erations. The  display  features  metal  por- 
traits— by  portrait  artist  and  former  Navy 
officer  Glenn  M.  Mason — of  each  of  the 
Medal  of  Honor  recipients  along  with  an 
excerpt  of  the  citation.  Four  surviving 
Medal  of  Honor  recipients  were  present: 
Colonel  Jefferson  J.  De  Blanc,  USMC-R 
(Ret.);  Lieutenant  Commander  Nathan  G. 
Gordon,  USN  (Ret.);  Commander  Clyde 
E.  Lassen,  USN  (Ret.);  and  Colonel  James 
E.  Swett,  USMC  (Ret  ). 

The  U.S.  Naval  Aviation  Museum  at 
NAS  Pensacola,  Fla.,  is  the  Navy's  only 
aviation  museum.  It  is  one  of  three  fed- 
erally sponsored  aviation  museums  in  the 
country.  The  other  two  are  the  National 
Air  and  Space  Museum  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  Washington,  D.C.;  and  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Museum  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Hall  of  Honor 
Adds 

Four  Names 


Story  by  JOl  Dennis  Everette 
CNET,  Pensacola,  Fla. 


The  names  of  four  naval  aviation  pi- 
oneers— Vice  Admiral  James  H.  Flatley 
Jr.,  Leroy  Grumman,  Admiral  John  S. 
Thach  and  Captain  Kenneth  Whiting — 
were  enshrined  in  the  Hall  of  Honor  of 
the  Naval  Aviation  Museum.  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  on  May  4.  They  had  been  selected 
because  of  their  exceptional  contributions 
to  technical  or  tactical  development  or  for 
their  unique  and  superior  achievements  in 
combat  or  non-combat  naval  flight  oper- 
ations. 

"Today's  aviators  are  carrying  out  the 
proud  tradition  of  the  men  we  honor  ..." 
said  enshrinement  ceremony  speaker 
Chapman  Cox,  General  Counsel  for  the 
Department  of  Defense.  "Captain  Whit- 
ing was  a real  pioneer.  There  was  no  NAS 
Pensacola  when  he  learned  to  fly.  His  flight 
instructor  was  Orville  Wright.  Leroy 
Grumman  was  a pre-eminent,  patriotic  in- 


dustrialist. The  saying  of  the  day  has  be- 
come a truism  that  the  name  Grumman  on 
a plane  has  come  to  have  the  same  mean- 
ing as  sterling  on  silver.  Vice  Admiral 
Flatley  was  a warrior  among  warriors.  He 
formed,  framed  and  led  the  famed  ‘Grim 
Reapers.'  Admiral  Thach  was  a brilliant 
tactician.  His  'Thach-weave'  enabled  car- 
rier fighters  in  less  capable  aircraft  to  de- 
stroy 14  enemy  planes  for  each  U.S.  plane 
lost.  These  men  were  exceptional  leaders 
and  comrades.” 

The  Hall  of  Honor  room  was  opened  in 
1981.  A committee  appointed  by  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  submits  names  bien- 
nially to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
Twenty-two  names  are  now  listed  on  the 
24-  by  36-inch  bas-relief  plaques. 

Vice  Admiral  Robert  F.  Schoultz,  Dep- 
uty Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Air  War- 
fare) said,  "The  four  individuals  being 


UNITED  Si  \ibS  NAVAL  AVIATION 


HALL  OF  LIONOR 


IHE  PURPOSE  r;  THE  NAVA  I AVIATION  HALL  OF 
HONOR  IS  IO  UiSlOW  APPROPRIATE  RECOGNITION 
AND  HONO A l PON  THOSE  INDIVIDUALS  WHO  BY 
IHflR  ACTIONS  OIL  ACHIEVEMENTS  HAVE  MADE 
i Oli  I ■ . AND1N CON  LIBUTIONS  TO  NAVAL  AVIATION. 

»•  IH  UNIIORMED  AND  CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL 
A ILL  r A L i -ROVIDED  THEY  ARE  NO  LONGER 
ON  AC  I IV!  01;  i A OR  EMPLOYED  BY  THE 
I FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

LNSHAINEES  ARE.  NORMALLY  SELECTED  TOR  ONE 
OR  MORE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  REASONS- 
SUSTAINED  SUPERIOR  PERFORMANCE  IN  NAVAL 
AVIATION  SUPERIOR  CONTRIBUTIONS  IN  THE 
is  TECHNICAL  OR  TACTICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
I NAVAL  AVIATION  UNIQUE  AND  SUPERIOR  FLIGHT 
V ACHIEVEMENTS  IN  NAVAL  AVIATION. 
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Grains  of  Salt 


America’s  Answer 

To  The 


Japanese  Zero 


Story  by  J01  Dale  Gamble,  Navlnfo  East  and  J02  Tim  Adams,  NavResCen,  Boise,  Idaho 


Forty-five  screaming  Hellcats  pounced 
out  of  the  early  dawn,  destroying  eight 
bombers  on  the  ground  and  giving  the  en- 
emy a surprise  introduction  to  America’s 
new  generation  of  fighters.  It  was  a thun- 
dering introduction — by  7 a.m.  one-third 
of  the  island’s  facilities  were  destroyed  or 
damaged. 

The  target  was  Marcus  Island,  one  of 
Japan’s  larger  Central  Pacific  bases. 

Launched  from  the  carriers  Yorktown, 
Essex  and  Independence , Grumman’s 


stocky  F6F  Hellcat  lost  no  time  making  a 
name  for  itself  that  morning  of  Aug.  31, 
1943. 

Forty  years  later  and  thousands  of  miles 
away,  a lone  Hellcat  made  its  way  to  an- 
other island.  Its  mission  was  not  of  war 
but  to  commemorate  the  day  Hellcats  had 
entered  the  World  War  II  Pacific  cam- 
paign. The  F6F,  piloted  by  Pete  Parish  of 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  flew  over  New  York’s 
skyline  to  rendezvous  with  the  World  War 
II  aircraft  carrier  Intrepid.  The  Intrepid  is 


now  a museum  on  the  city’s  West  Side, 
preserving  memories  of  World  War  II 
planes.  Once  over  Intrepid,  Parish's  Hell- 
cat performed  (light  demonstrations  that 
enemy  pilots  long  ago  had  learned  to  re- 
spect. 

The  Hellcat's  life  began  with  an  urgent 
request  for  a plane  to  match  the  superior 
A6M  Mitsubishi  Zero — or  Zeke — fighter. 
The  Wildcat  F4F  was  holding  its  own 
against  the  Zero , but  the  Navy  needed 
something  more  capable  of  turning  the  tide. 
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Photo  by  PH I Edwin  Bailey,  USNR-R 


Pete  Parish  and  his  Hellcat. 


Two  Hellcat  prototypes  were  built  keep- 
ing a similar  Wildcat  look,  but  they  were 
bigger  and  heavier.  They  filled  the  bill  so 
well  that  production  models  were  in  the 
skies  in  just  over  a year  after  the  first  test 
flight.  Zeros,  were  fast  and  maneuverable, 
but  very  fragile;  Hellcats,  although  faster 
at  all  altitudes  than  Zeros,  were  less  ma- 
neuverable. They  weighed  twice  as  much, 
had  heavier  armor  and  self-sealing  gas 
tanks. 

More  than  12,000  Hellcats  rolled  out 
of  Grumman’s  Bethpage  Factory  on  Long 
Island  in  New  York  between  1942  and 
1945. 

Helping  the  Hellcats  to  gain  equal  terms 
were  an  increased  range  to  greater  than 
800  miles,  faster  speeds  (especially  in 
dives),  tighter  turns  at  speeds  above  230 
mph  and  six  Colt-Browning  .50-caliber 
machine  guns.  The  Hellcat  could  also  be 
equipped  with  heavier  punches  like  one 
1,000-pound  bomb  or  eight  high-velocity 
aerial  rockets.  Originally  intended  to  de- 
feat the  Zero — their  arch  enemy — Hell- 
cats by  war’s  end  became  the  “do  every- 
thing” plane. 

Hellcats  scored  almost  75  percent  of 
air-to-air  victories  for  the  Navy;  they  did 
better  than  the  cat  with  the  proverbial  nine 
lives,  establishing  a 19-1  kill  ratio.  The 
F6F’s  career  highlight  was  during  the 
greatest  naval  air  battle,  the  “Marianas 


Turkey  Shoot.”  In  an  eight-hour  brawl  on 
June  19,  1944,  about  250  Japanese  planes 
crashed  into  the  Philippine  Sea.  About  20 
U.S.  planes  were  lost. 

Hellcats  also  became  nocturnal  hunters, 
prowling  in  the  dark  with  deadly  effi- 
ciency. Their  handling  ease  and  stability 
made  an  ideal  proving  ground  for  early 
night-fighting  radar  and  techniques.  Photo- 
reconnaissance was  another  special  mis- 
sion in  which  F6Fs  excelled. 

Estimates  are  that  300  American  aces 
flew  the  rugged  plane.  The  Navy’s  top 
ace.  Commander  David  McCampbell,  shot 
down  34  Japanese  planes.  He  set  a single 
engagement  record  by  putting  nine  bomb- 
ers out  of  action.  McCampbell  was 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

“I  think  that  it’s  the  greatest  plane  that 
we  had  during  the  war,”  McCampbell  once 
said.  “I’ve  flown  lots  of  planes,  and  I 
think  it’s  the  best  one  I've  ever  flown  and 
one  of  the  easiest  to  fly.  In  other  words, 
it  was  something  you  could  feel  comfort- 
able in.” 

The  next  Navy  ace  was  Lieutenant  Eu- 
gene Valencia  with  23  aerial  victories. 
After  one  successful  mission  he  ex- 
claimed, “I  love  this  airplane  so  much  that 
if  it  could  cook.  I’d  marry  it.” 

Lieutenant  Cecil  Harris  saved  22  enemy 
aircraft  the  trouble  of  return  trips  and 
Lieutenant  Alexander  Vraciu  bagged  19. 


Both  served  on  Intrepid.  Hollywood  actor 
Bert  (Wayne)  Morris,  flying  with  Essex's 
VF- 15,  claimed  seven  to  become  the  most 
successful  “actor  fumed  warrior.”  VF(N)- 
4 l’s  Lieutenant  William  Henry,  with  6V2 
night  kills  and  four  day  kills  was  the  top 
night  fighter  pilot. 

Marine  Captain  Robert  Baird,  flying 
with  VMF(N)-533,  shot  down  six  enemy 
planes  to  become  the  Corps’  night-fighter 
ace. 

The  most  successful  Hellcat  squadron 
was  Lexington' s VF-9,  accounting  for  50 
kills  without  loss  or  damage  to  them- 
selves. Marine  night  fighter  squadron 
VMF(N)-533,  with  35  kills,  was  the  best 
Marine  group. 

When  Navy  forces  were  stunned  late  in 
the  war  by  the  grisly  effectiveness  of  ka- 
mikaze suicide  aircraft,  the  Hellcat  pro- 
vided the  eventual  answer.  A plan  was 
formulated  to  deploy  F6Fs  around  a task 
force  in  an  umbrella  of  protection  that  be- 
came known  as  the  “Big  Blue  Blanket.” 

According  to  Barrett  Tillman  in  his  book 
“Hellcat,”  Navy  and  Marine  F6Fs  tore 
up  5,156  Japanese  planes,  while  the  Brit- 
ish F6F  toll  in  the  Pacific  was  47  Vi.  About 
270  Hellcats  were  lost  in  the  war.  Hellcats 
were  primarily  deployed  in  the  Pacific  and 
saw  little  action  in  Europe,  where  they 
claimed  more  than  13  German  aircraft. 

After  the  war,  F6Fs  continued  active 
service  and  became  the  first  aircraft  to  be 
used  by  the  famed  “Blue  Angels.”  Later, 
in  the  Korean  War,  Hellcats  were  con- 
verted into  F6F-5K  pilotless  drones  that 
carried  2,000-pound  bombs. 

Some  Naval  Reserve  squadrons  were 
still  flying  Hellcats  into  the  1950s. 

* * * 

Pete  Parish,  on  his  final  pass  over  In- 
trepid. dipped  his  port  wing  to  the  carrier. 
His  Hellcat  is  among  the  few  survivors — 
only  15  are  known  to  exist  in  the  United 
States.  Only  a half  dozen  are  considered 
airworthy.  Others  are  grounded  as  per- 
manent exhibits  to  keep  reminding  gen- 
erations of  Americans  that  this  plane  and 
its  pilots  fought  with  blazing  cannons  to 
keep  the  United  States  free.  □ 
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The  11-Month  Shakedown  Cruise 


New  Jersey 
Sailors 

Make  it  Look  Easy 


Story  and  photos  by  PH2  Roger  Pineda,  USS  New  Jersey  (BB  62) 


/\  thick  blanket  of  dark,  menacing 
clouds  shrouded  the  land  and  sea.  A 
storm,  hatched  somewhere  in  the 
western  Mediterranean,  had  traveled 
east  to  pummel  the  Lebanese  coast; 
the  silhouette  of  Beirut’s  gray  skyline 
disappeared  from  view  as  the  clouds 
dumped  their  rain  on  the  Middle 
Eastern  city. 

About  10  miles  out  to  sea,  Ameri- 
can warships  cut  slowly  through  the 
water.  From  the  air,  it  was  hard  to 
tell  if  they  were  moving  at  all.  None 
of  the  ships  left  any  visible  wake  be- 
hind them — except  for  one  huge  ship 


that  had  turned  its  bow  toward  the 
open  sea.  It  was  as  if  the  super- 
structure, laden  with  armaments, 
weighted  down  the  ship  causing  it  to 
scratch  a white  arc  across  the  surface 
of  the  water. 

The  heavy  shell  plating  at  the  stern 
of  this  huge  ship  bore  two  words  in 
bold,  black  letters:  NEW  JERSEY. 

As  USS  New  Jersey  (BB  62)  head- 
ed toward  the  open  sea  to  meet  a 
supply  ship,  heavy  rains  and  seas 
pounded  it,  and  winds  in  excess  of 
40  knots  swept  across  the  bow.  The 
deck  crews  hustled  to  get  the  rigs 


ready  to  receive  ammunition,  while 
the  gunner’s  mates  readied  the  empty 
powder  cannisters  to  be  traded  for 
loaded  ones.  When  the  battleship 
rendezvoused  with  the  supply  ship, 
ammunition  transfer  began.  The  foul 
weather  made  the  transfer  even  more 
dangerous  than  usual.  But  the  men 
had  done  this  too  many  times  before. 
They  made  all  the  moves  look  easy. 

On  the  starboard  bridge  wing, 

New  Jersey's  commanding  officer 
watched  every  detail.  The  men  and 
the  equipment  were  under  his  con- 
trol, but  the  weather  could  always 
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bring  the  unpredictable. 

Unpredictable.  If  any  one  word 
could  characterize  New  Jersey's  so- 
called  “routine  shakedown  cruise,”  it 
would  have  to  be  unpredictable. 

When  New  Jersey  left  its  home  port 
of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  in  June  1983, 
the  crew  fully  expected  to  return  in 
three  months.  But  it  would  be  nearly 
a year  before  the  battleship  brought 
its  sailors  back  home. 

Emotions  ran  from  pride  to  frus- 
tration during  those  long  months 
aboard  the  world’s  most  powerful 
warship — pride  in  being  a crew  mem- 


Opposite  page:  Empty 
cases  that  once  held 
16-inch  shells  are  stacked 
on  the  main  deck. 

Above:  New  Jersey’s  guns 
belch  flames. 

Left:  SN  J.  McCormick 
during  a break  in  flight 
operations. 
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ashore  in  the  evening,  the  sailors 
were  the  focus  of  attention.  They 
fanned  out  in  groups,  heading  for 
the  center  of  the  city.  Onlookers  saw 
them  in  their  crisp,  white  uniforms, 
but  they  couldn’t  see  what  made 
these  sailors  different;  they  couldn’t 
see  the  bond  between  the  men  and 
the  ship  whose  name  each  one  wore 
on  his  right  shoulder. 


ber  and  getting  the  chance  to  show 
New  Jersey  to  the  world,  frustration 
in  steaming  back  and  forth,  month 
after  month,  off  the  coast  of  Leba- 
non where  hundreds  of  Marines  and 
sailors  had  lost  their  lives — and  not 
knowing  when  it  would  all  end. 

New  Jersey's  crew  knew  the  task  at 
hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  cruise 
last  summer — show  the  battleship  to 


Photo  by  PHI  Ron  Garrison 

the  rest  of  the  world.  And  in  July 
1983,  the  arrival  of  the  battleship  in 
the  Western  Pacific  punctuated  the 
words  “naval  power’’  with  an  excla- 
mation point. 

Manila,  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, was  the  battleship’s  first  for- 
eign port-of-call.  Civilians  flocked  to 
the  fleet  landing  to  see  the  ship.  And 
later,  when  the  liberty  parties  came 
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Photo  by  PHI  Ron  Garrison 


Regardless  of  the  task  at 
hand,  whether  it  be  haul- 
ing supplies  or  readying 
the  ship  for  VIPs,  the 
crew  members  got  the 
job  done. 


Yet  many  of  the  crew  were  still  in 
awe  of  the  battleship. 

“I’ve  been  on  that  ship  for  over  a 
year  now,  yet  I still  can’t  believe  the 
size  of  her,”  Radioman  Third  Class 
Ricky  Worley  said,  nodding  toward 
the  battleship  at  anchor  in  Manila 
harbor.  “Some  days  I walk  around 
the  main  deck  and  just  look  at  her. 
Man, that  thing  is  big.” 


Not  long  after  the  Manila  port  vis- 
it, though,  frustration  began  to  set 
in.  As  the  battleship  lay  anchored  off 
Thailand,  word  came  that  New  Jer- 
sey was  being  diverted  to  Central 
America’s  Pacific  coast. 

New  Jersey  arrived  on  station  in 
late  August.  Perhaps  by  coincidence, 
perhaps  not,  the  heavy  fighting  in  El 
Salvador  stopped.  Battleship  and 
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crew  patrolled  off  the  Central  Ameri- 
can coast  and  received  dignitaries — 
including  the  United  States’  Secretary 
of  Defense.  It  was  business  as  usual. 

The  days  dragged  on.  Letters  to 
families  back  home  turned  from  sto- 
ries of  exotic  places  to  expressions  of 
impatience.  The  crew  began  to  plan 
for  their  scheduled  return  to  Long 
Beach.  But  eight  days  before  they 
were  due  to  arrive  home,  their  com- 
manding officer  told  them  of  a 
change  in  orders. 

They  were  to  go  to  the  eastern 
Mediterranean — that  meant  Lebanon. 
That  also  meant  at  least  another  two 
months  away  from  their  families. 

The  commanding  officer  at  that 
point,  Captain  William  M.  Fogarty, 


knew  his  crew  needed  some  encour- 
agement. 

“This  is  another  instance  that 
shows  the  importance  of  the  battle- 
ship,” he  told  them.  “This  time  we 
are  going  to  a place  to  save  lives.  If 
you  have  been  following  the  news, 
four  of  our  Marines  have  been  killed 
in  Beirut.  This  time  we  might  be  go- 
ing over  there  to  save  the  lives  of  our 
soldiers  of  the  sea.” 

The  crew  rallied. 

After  the  transit  through  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
they  worked  feverishly.  The  engines 
rumbled  as  New  Jersey  raced  across 
the  ocean  at  25  knots. 

At  Puerto  Rico,  they  stopped  long 
enough  to  receive  Captain  Richard 


D.  Milligan  as  the  new  commanding 
officer,  then  sped  away  again  for 
Lebanon. 

From  10  miles  out  at  sea,  Beirut 
looked  peaceful  enough.  High-rise 
buildings  lined  the  shore.  Older  sail- 
ors told  of  its  reputation  as  once  be- 
ing the  “Paris  of  the  Middle  East.” 

It  was  hard  to  believe  it  was  now  a 
battle  ground. 

The  day  after  New  Jersey  appeared 
off  the  Lebanese  coast,  the  warring 
Moslem  militias  and  the  government 
forces  agreed  to  a cease-fire. 

The  mission  of  the  battleship  crew 
seemed  clear:  establish  and  maintain 
a presence  in  the  area  and  support 
the  Multinational  Peacekeeping 
Force. 
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After  a while,  though,  the  constant 
vigilance  began  to  take  its  toll.  The 
same  question  kept  coming  up:  Why 
did  they  send  us  all  the  way  over 
here  if  they  aren’t  going  to  use  us? 
Crew  members  grew  frustrated  at  not 
being  able  to  fire  on  positions  that 
were  shelling  our  Marines  ashore. 

Then,  early  on  Oct.  23,  1983,  New 
Jersey's  commanding  officer  deliver- 
ed news  that  shocked  the  crew — the 
building  that  served  as  the  barracks 
for  Marines  in  Beirut  had  been  de- 
molished by  a terrorist  who  rammed 
a truck  filled  with  explosives  into  the 
building’s  lobby  and  killed  241  men. 
The  crew  felt  utterly  helpless. 

Not  long  after  the  bombing,  a 
message  from  the  CNO  stated  that 


the  battleship’s  deployment  in  the 
Beirut  area  would  be  extended  indefi- 
nitely. That  meant,  at  the  very  least, 
not  going  home  for  the  Christmas 
holidays. 

“Our  recent  extension  was  not 
happy  news  for  any  of  us,”  Capt. 
Milligan  wrote  in  a letter  to  the  crew. 
“I  saw  a few  long  faces  the  first  cou- 
ple of  days  after  the  announcement 
was  made,  and  that  was  under- 
standable.” 

The  crew  dealt  with  their  collective 
frustrations  in  individual  ways. 

“You  have  to  have  a place  to  go 
where  you  can  vent  your  emotions  in 
private,”  said  Command  Master 
Chief  Petty  Officer  Robert  May. 
“Many  people  think  that  to  have 


Crew  members  dealt  with 
their  collective  frustra- 
tions in  individual  ways. 
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good  morale,  everybody  has  to  be 
blissfully  happy.  My  definition  of 
morale  is  the  ability  to  do  your  job 
well  under  adverse  conditions.” 

There’s  also  another  word  that  fits 
that  definition:  professionalism. 

“It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  New 
Jersey  sailors  have  the  capacity  to 
put  their  feelings  aside  long  enough 
to  get  the  job  done,  and  ensure  that 
our  ship  is  safe,  clean  and  totally 
characteristic  with  the  reputation  we 
have  worked  so  hard  to  earn,”  Milli- 
gan said. 

The  crew’s  professionalism  paid 
off  on  the  afternoon  of  Dec.  14, 
1983.  The  battleship  received  orders 
to  fire  on  Syrian  positions  observed 
to  have  been  firing  at  F-14s  on  a re- 
connaissance mission.  Turrets  one 


and  two  roared  as  the  gun  crews 
fired  11  2,000-pound  projectiles  at 
their  targets.  In  the  din  of  firing, 
jubilant  yells  rang  out  from  the  vari- 
ous battle  stations.  After  doing  what 
they  had  been  trained  for,  the  crew- 
men regained  a sense  of  mission. 

While  the  battleship  crew  rallied 
again,  the  people  back  in  America 
cheered  them  on.  Christmas  cards 
poured  in  from  all  over  the  country,  and 
entertainers  came  by  way  of  USO  shows 
to  perform  for  the  crew.  Bob  Hope 
brought  1 ,500  copies  of  a special  edition 
of  the  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram 
which  carried  messages  and  holiday 
greetings  from  the  crew’s  wives,  fami- 
lies, friends  and  residents  of  Los  Angeles 
County.  Many  messages  came  from 
people  no  one  aboard  New  Jersey  knew 


and  were  addressed  to  the  whole  crew: 
‘‘We  can’t  bring  you  home  to 
share  a joyful  Christmas  with  your 
loved  ones,  but  we  want  you  to 
know  how  much  we  honor  and  re- 
spect your  lonely  vigil  off  the  coast 
of  Lebanon.  Whether  we  agree  or 
disagree,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  wants  you  there  to  represent 
this  great  nation.  Your  acceptance  of 
this  task  with  the  self-denial  it  im- 
poses upon  all  of  you  deserves  an 
official  commendation.  Unofficially, 
three  cheers  for  all  of  you.” 

The  three  cheers — and  more — are 
richly  deserved.  Because  New  Jersey 
sailors  took  on  a major  job,  saw  it 
through  and  even  made  it  look  easy, 
the  world’s  image  of  a battleship  as 
something  special  is  solidly  fixed. 
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Finally  Home 


New  Jersey  sailors  may  have  made 
their  11 -month  deployment  look  easy, 
but  there  is  nothing  easy  about  being 
separated  from  family  and  friends  for 
that  long.  New  Jersey  finally  tied  up 
at  the  pier  at  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  on 
May  5,  1984,  exactly  331  days  after  it 
left.  It  was  the  longest  deployment  by 
a Navy  ship  since  World  War  II. 


When  the  word  was  passed  over  the 
ship’s  1MC  that  New  Jersey  had 
moored,  helium-filled  balloons  were 
released  skyward,  and  family  and 
friends  jamming  the  pier  and  lining 
the  rooftop  of  a nearby  building 
cheered  wildly.  New  Jersey  was  final- 
ly home,  and  those  emotional  reun- 
ions were  just  moments  away. 


Photos  by  PHI  David  B.  Loveall 
Fleet  Audiovisual  Command,  Pacific 
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At  The  Forefront 
Of  World  Events 


Story  and  photos  by  J02  Lance  Johnson,  ComNavResFor,  New  Orleans 


Naval  reservists  who  served  aboard 
the  recommissioned  battleship  USS  New 
Jersey  (BB  62)  were  “getting  at  the  same 
time  they  were  giving.” 

What  they  were  getting  aboard  this 
capital  ship  of  the  line  was  some  of  the 
best  seagoing  training  available.  But 
they  were  also  giving  a precious  gift: 
leave.  They  gave  a well-earned  break  to 
hundreds  of  New  Jersey  sailors  who 
spent  months  at  sea  without  knowing 
when  they  would  ever  get  home. 

The  plan  to  have  reservists  relieve 
sailors  aboard  New  Jersey  went  into  ef- 
fect in  December  1983,  four  months  af- 
ter the  battleship  arrived  on  station  off 
Beirut  and  a full  six  months  since  the 
ship  and  its  crew  had  steamed  out  of 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

When  the  call  went  out  to  the  Naval 
Reserve  for  volunteers  to  serve  in  the 
ship  during  the  latter  half  of  December 
and  during  January,  thousands  of  re- 
servists volunteered  for  the  duty.  In  less 
than  a week,  the  men  were  on  a plane 
headed  for  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

Training  periods  aboard  New  Jersey 
ranged  from  four  to  eight  weeks,  and 
the  program  allowed  more  than  one- 
third  of  New  Jersey  ’s  crew  to  take 
leave. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  F.  Leh- 
man Jr.  visited  the  battleship  earlier  this 
year  and  told  a group  of  reservists  that 


the  practice  of  relieving  regular  Navy 
sailors  “is  a concept  we  can  expand,  I 
think,  substantially,  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  and  the  fleet.” 

The  reservists  themselves  viewed  the 
program  positively  during  their  duty 
periods. 

“It’s  my  duty  as  a reservist.  If  I’m 
called,  I’m  willing  to  help  in  any  way  I 
can,”  said  60-year-old  Sam  Stia  of  Tren- 
ton, N.J.  The  muscular  auto  mechanic 
added  that  serving  in  the  battleship 
rounded  out  a career  that  saw  duty  in 
virtually  every  type  of  Navy  ship. 

Stia,  a gunner’s  mate  first  class,  is  as- 
signed to  the  Naval  Reserve’s  only  bat- 
tleship unit.  He  and  five  other  men  from 
the  USS  New  Jersey  Reserve  Unit  of 
Trenton  served  in  the  battleship  during 
January.  In  the  event  of  mobilization, 
the  recently  organized  80-man  unit 
would  be  sent  to  the  ship  for  duty. 

For  ordained  minister  Jim  True  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  serving  in  place  of 
a New  Jersey  crewman  was  an  oppor- 
tunity to  “do  something  that’s  right.” 
True  resigned  as  senior  pastor  at  Beth- 
any Church  of  Des  Moines  to  go  on  ac- 
tive duty  aboard  the  ship  during 
Christmas.  He  was  one  of  87  reservists 
who  reported  on  board  New  Jersey  Dec. 
13,  the  day  before  the  battleship  first 
fired  her  16-inch  guns  on  targets  in 
Lebanon. 


“It’s  hard  for  anyone  to  be  away 
from  home  at  Christmas,”  True  said. 
“But  I think  it’s  a very  positive  loss  for 
the  reservists.”  A petty  officer  first  class 
in  the  Naval  Reserve,  True  said  he  knew 
what  it  was  like  to  be  separated  from 
family  during  the  holidays.  He  spent  an 
active  duty  tour  in  Vietnam  with  the 
Seabees. 

“I’ve  been  home  for  Christmas  many 
times,”  explained  Gunner’s  Mate  Sec- 
ond Class  Antonio  R.  Sandoval,  an  ac- 
countant from  Edcouch,  Texas.  “I 
thought  I could  help  out.”  He  added 
that  he  was  very  impressed  by  the 
camaraderie  he  found  aboard  the  ship. 
“We  were  very  welcome,  and  with  some 
of  the  guys  on  leave,  they  needed  the  ex- 
tra help.” 

We  enjoyed  having  them  aboard  be- 
cause they  talked  about  home — a place 
we  hadn’t  been  for  a long  time,  Gun- 
ner’s Mate  Second  Class  Bill  Owens 
said.  He  helped  train  Sandoval  in  one 
of  New  Jersey ’s  three  16-inch  gun  tur- 
rets. “Training  them  helps  us  refresh 
what  we  know,”  Owens  said.  “They’re 
willing  to  learn  and  they’re  motivated. 
They  most  definitely  fit  in.” 

New  Jersey  ’s  commanding  officer, 
Captain  Richard  D.  Milligan,  said  that 
it  was  a great  opportunity  for  the  reserv- 
ists to  come  on  active  duty  in  a ship  right 
in  the  forefront  of  world  events.  He  said 
the  program  “paid  off  for  the  entire 
crew,  not  just  the  reservists  and  the  men 
who  traveled  home.”  He  said  that  even 
the  men  who  didn’t  get  to  go  home  were 
happy  for  those  who  did. 

Civilian-sailors  worked  in  virtually  ev- 
ery space  on  board  New  Jersey — from 
the  signal  bridge  to  after  steering. 

“Everyone  is  proud  of  what  he  did 
set,”  Seaman  Rick  Preston,  a reservist, 
said.  “I’ve  never  seen  morale  higher  at 
any  duty  station,  especially  under  these 
conditions.”  Preston  joined  his  brother, 
Greg,  in  serving  in  New  Jersey.  They  are 
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members  of  a tank  landing  ship  reserve 
unit  in  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Mess  Management  Specialist  First 
Class  Chalkie  Langley  of  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  also  found  spirits  high  in  the  bat- 
tleship. “There  are  1,500  guys  living  so 
close  that  they  can  breathe  on  each 
other,”  he  said.  “You  would  expect 
more  troubles.” 


Langley,  like  many  of  the  reservists, 
even  attempted  to  return  to  active  duty 
while  aboard  New  Jersey.  “I’ve  made 
some  friends  here,”  the  43-year-old 
father  of  three  said.  “I’ll  miss  them 
dearly.” 


Top  left:  GMG3  William  J.  Hall, 
a coal  miner  from  Mounseville, 
W.Va.,  mans  sound-powered 
phones  at  New  Jersey’s  for- 
ward 16-inch  gun  turret. 
Above:  Reservist  MSI  Carl 
Lugar  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  has 
his  picture  taken  in  front  of  a 
16-inch  gun  turret. 


— JOC  John  J.  Keahey  contributed  to  this 
article  while  on  AcDuTra  with  NIRA. 
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He  Named 

Himself 

Captain 


Story  and  photos  by  PH3  Jim  Horst 
PAO  CBC  Port  Hueneme,  Calif. 

Like  many  sailors.  Photographer's  Mate 
Third  Class  Bemie  Hamel  is  rocked  to 
sleep  upon  the  water  most  nights.  But  un- 
like other  sailors,  Hamel  lives  on  a sail- 
boat with  his  wife,  Julie,  a cockatiel  known 
as  Captain  Hook  and  a cat  answering  to 
Salty.  Home  is  a 41 -foot  ketch  named  the 
Pacific  Pearl. 

But  before  you  type  up  your  request  chit 
for  a deal  like  Hamel’s,  you’d  better  con- 
sider how  he  did  it. 

The  Hamels  tried  their  first  taste  of  sail- 
ing while  stationed  in  San  Diego.  “Every- 
where I looked  people  were  sailing.’’ 
Hamel  said,  “so  my  wife  and  I decided 
to  take  lessons  at  the  Navy  sailing  school. 
It  was  love  at  first  sail.’’ 

Then,  instead  of  investing  in  a house 
or  real  estate  as  many  young  couples  do, 
the  Hamels  went  shopping  for  a boat.  After 
years  of  looking  they  found  the  Pearl  and 
knew  it  was  what  they  wanted. 

“Because  we  were  living  in  a 23-foot 
trailer  before  moving  on  the  boat  we  were 
accustomed  to  living  in  cramped  quar- 
ters,” Hamel  said.  “Living  on  a boat  is 
not  for  everyone,  you  have  to  be  organized 
and  neat.  We  don't  have  the  space  avail- 
able to  store  unnecessary  items  and  at  times 
we  have  to  be  ruthless  and  throw  out 
everything  that  doesn’t  have  a purpose.” 
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The  Pacific  Pearl  has  a kitchen,  bath- 
room and  sleeping  quarters,  along  with  a 
living  and  dining  area  complete  with  stereo 
and  TV. 

The  Hamels’  love  of  sailing  seems  to 
outweigh  the  inconveniences  of  tight  liv- 
ing quarters  and  Bernie  says  he  would 
much  rather  spend  his  Sunday  afternoons 
sailing  than  mowing  the  lawn.  “After 
work,  most  people  go  home  and  watch 


television.  I like  to  hoist  the  sails  and  head 
into  the  sunset  for  my  peace  of  mind.” 

Of  course,  things  are  not  all  blue  ocean, 
sun  and  wind  in  their  sails.  A sailboat 
requires  a lot  of  maintenance  to  keep  it  in 
top  shape.  The  Hamels  split  the  chores. 
Sanding  the  teakwood  deck  and  rails  is 
Julie’s  job,  while  Bernie  is  the  mechanic, 
electrician  and  hull  cleaner. 

During  off-hours  from  his  job  at  rec- 


reation services  Naval  Construction  Bat- 
talion Center,  Port  Hueneme,  Calif., 
Bernie  enjoys  diving  for  lobsters  and  scal- 
lops, and  taking  weekend  sailing  trips  with 
Julie.  As  for  the  future,  they’d  like  to  sail 
to  Hawaii  and  explore  the  South  Pacific. 
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Salut  ng  — 

When  and  How 


Cartoons  by  Lt.  Cmdr.  Fred  Weil,  USNR-R 


You’re  on  your  way  to  the  chow  hall. 
Out  of  the  corner  of  your  eye,  you  catch 
the  glint  of  gold  on  the  cover  of  the  man 
approaching  to  your  left.  You  quicken  your 
pace  and  remain  staring  straight  ahead, 
beating  the  man  to  the  intersection. 

Half  a block  ahead,  two  officers  are 
headed  in  your  direction.  You  nonchal- 
antly cross  the  street  and  continue  on  your 
way. 


A car  stops  at  the  curb  and  a woman 
in  a green  uniform  covered  with  badges 
threatens  to  intercept  your  course.  Unsure 
if  the  uniform  denotes  officer  or  enlisted, 
you  decide  to  double  time  the  rest  of  the 
way  to  avoid  a confrontation. 

Whew!  Three  whole  blocks  and  you 
didn’t  have  to  salute  even  once.  But  think 
about  it.  You  put  yourself  through  extra 
planning  and  needless  effort  just  to  avoid 
lifting  your  arm  three  times. 

The  easiest  and  most  professional  re- 
action would  have  been  a salute  and  greet- 
ing to  the  officers  involved. 

Saluting  is  a military  custom  founded 
on  courtesy — but  uncertainty  as  to  when 
and  how  to  salute  can  prevent  you  from 
developing  a second-nature  response.  A 
salute  communicates  the  pride  you  take  in 
wearing  your  uniform  and  the  mutual  re- 
spect that  exists  between  those  who  salute. 
It  promotes  unity  by  identifying  members 
of  a particular  group. 

Take  a little  time  to  learn  the  basics  of 
saluting.  The  next  time  you  walk  across 
the  base,  your  pride  in  your  service  will 
automatically  speak  for  itself. 

* * * 


One  essential  of  naval  courtesy  is  the 
salute.  Regulations  governing  its  employ- 
ment are  founded  on  military  etiquette  and 
are  deeply  rooted  in  traditions  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Navy.  A military  organization 
functions  efficiently  only  as  a unit,  and 
any  common  bond  or  identifying  symbol 
that  furthers  the  feeling  of  comradeship 
strengthens  unity.  The  custom  of  saluting 
is  a time-honored  courtesy  among  military 


people  the  world  over  and  expresses  mu- 
tual respect  and  pride  in  service. 

Q:  What  is  the  proper  way  to  salute? 

A:  Except  when  walking,  one  should 
be  at  attention  when  saluting.  In  any  case, 
head  and  eyes  are  turned  toward  the  person 
saluted  unless  inappropriate  to  do  so,  such 
as  when  a division  officer  in  ranks  salutes 
an  inspecting  officer  on  command. 

When  a salute  is  executed,  the  right 


hand  is  raised  smartly  until  the  tip  of  the 
forefinger  touches  the  lower  part  of  the 
headgear.  Thumb  and  fingers  are  extended 
and  joined.  The  palm  is  turned  slightly 
inward  until  the  person  saluting  can  just 
see  its  surface  from  the  comer  of  the  right 
eye.  The  upper  arm  is  parallel  to  the 
ground,  with  the  elbow  slightly  in  front 
of  the  body.  The  forearm  is  inclined  at  a 
45-degree  angle;  hand  and  wrist  are  in  a 
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straight  line.  One  completes  the  salute 
(after  it  is  returned)  by  dropping  the  arm 
to  its  normal  position  in  one  sharp,  clean 
motion. 

The  first  position  of  the  hand  salute  is 
executed  when  six  paces  from  the  person 
saluted,  or  at  the  nearest  point  of  ap- 
proach, if  more  than  six  paces.  (Thirty 
paces  is  generally  regarded  as  the  maxi- 
mum saluting  distance.)  The  saluting  po- 
sition is  held  until  the  person  saluted  re- 
turns the  salute  or  has  passed. 

Q:  Is  it  necessary  to  say  anything  while 
saluting? 

A:  Hand  salutes,  according  to  naval 
custom,  are  accompanied  by  a word  of 
greeting.  The  junior  person  stands  at  at- 
tention, looks  the  senior  straight  in  the  eye 
and  says  one  of  the  following: 

• From  rising  until  noon — “Good 
morning  (grade  and  name).” 

• From  noon  until  sunset — “Good 
afternoon  (grade  and  name).” 


• From  sunset  until  turning  in — “Good 
evening  (grade  and  name).” 

When  possible,  address  a senior  by 
grade  and  name,  for  example,  “Good 
morning.  Commander  Jones,”  rather  than 
by  the  impersonal  “Sir”  or  “Ma’am.” 

Q:  Is  it  ever  permissible  to  salute  with 
the  left  hand? 

A:  Yes.  Navy  custom  permits  left-hand 
saluting  when  a salute  cannot  be  rendered 
with  the  right  hand  due  to  physical  ina- 
bility. Army  and  Air  Force  custom  permits 
right-hand  salutes  only. 

Q:  What  are  some  common  errors  in 
saluting? 

A:  Though  a “salt”  rarely  commits  a 
saluting  error,  less  experienced  Navy  peo- 
ple have  been  observed  saluting  improp- 
erly because  of  one  or  more  of  the 
following: 

• Bowing  the  head  as  the  salute  is  given; 

• Dropping  the  salute  before  it  has  been 
returned; 


• Holding  the  arm  awkwardly  high  or 
letting  it  sag  too  low; 

• Saluting  on  the  double  instead  of 
slowing  to  a walk; 

• Avoiding  the  gaze  of  the  person 
saluted; 

• Saluting  with  pipe,  cigar  or  cigarette 
in  the  mouth  or  hand; 

• Waiting  too  long  to  begin  a salute; 
and 

• Saluting  in  a casual  or  perfunctory 
manner  instead  of  rendering  a smart, 
sharply  executed  salute. 

Q:  Whom  should  you  salute? 

A:  Enlisted  people  salute  all  officers, 
and  all  officers  salute  their  seniors.  Salutes 
are  returned  by  all  saluted  except  when 
uncovered — the  person  saluted  then  ac- 
knowledges with  an  appropriate  greeting 
or  a nod  of  his  head. 

Salutes  are  extended  to  officers  of  the 
Navy,  Army,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps 
and  Coast  Guard;  to  foreign  military  and 
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naval  officers  whose  governments  are  for- 
mally recognized  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States;  and,  when  in  uniform,  to 
officers  of  the  Navy,  Army,  Air  Force, 
Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard  Reserves  and 
the  National  Guard;  to  officers  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  and 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration. 

Q:  Should  civilians  ever  be  saluted? 

A:  Civilians  entitled  by  reason  of  their 
position  to  gun  salutes  or  other  honors — 
such  as  the  President  of  the  United  States — 
rate  a hand  salute. 

Q:  When  several  Navy  people  are 
walking  as  a group,  who  should  salute? 

A:  When  a group  of  junior  people  ap- 
proach a senior,  the  senior  in  the  group 
initiates  the  salute  and  all  in  the  group 
salute  immediately  and  hold  their  salute 
until  returned  by  the  approaching  officer. 

When  several  officers  in  company  are 
saluted,  all  return  the  salute.  For  example, 
if  an  ensign  is  walking  with  a commander 
and  an  Army  captain  approaches,  it  would 
be  improper  for  the  ensign  to  salute  the 
captain  until  the  captain  first  salutes  the 
commander.  As  the  commander  returns 


the  salute,  the  ensign  salutes  simultane- 
ously. If  two  or  more  people  of  various 
grades  accompany  the  senior  officer,  the 
same  rule  applies:  they  render  the  salute 
when  the  senior  officer  returns  the  salute 
accorded. 

Q:  What  is  the  proper  saluting  pro- 
cedure when  boarding  a ship  from  which 
the  national  ensign  is  flying? 

A:  All  people  in  the  naval  service  stop 
on  reaching  the  upper  platform  of  the  ac- 
commodation ladder  or  the  shipboard  end 
of  the  brow,  face  the  ensign  and  salute. 
Following  this,  they  salute  the  officer  of 
the  deck. 

On  leaving  the  ship,  personnel  render 
the  salutes  in  reverse  order:  first  to  the 
OOD  and  then  to  the  national  ensign.  This 
procedure  is  also  followed  when  boarding 
or  leaving  a foreign  warship. 

Q:  Whom  should  you  salute  while 
aboard  ship? 

A:  All  officers  and  enlisted  people  on 
board  a U.S.  Navy  ship  salute  all  flag 
officers,  the  commanding  officer  and  vis- 
iting officers  senior  to  themselves  on  every 
occasion  of  meeting,  passing  near  or  being 
addressed  when  covered. 

On  their  first  daily  meeting,  they  salute 
all  senior  officers  who  are  attached  to  their 
ship.  Many  seagoing  commands  consider 
salutes  rendered  at  quarters  as  the  first  sa- 
lute of  the  day. 

When  not  in  formation,  all  officers  and 
enlisted  people  salute  whenever  addressed 
by  officers  senior  to  them.  When  the  prog- 
ress of  a senior  officer  may  be  impeded 
by  a salute,  officers  and  men  clear  a gang- 
way and  stand  at  attention  facing  the  sen- 
ior officer  until  he  has  passed. 

Q:  What  is  the  procedure  for  saluting 
while  in  boats? 

A:  The  officer  or  petty  officer  in  charge 
of  a boat  not  under  way  salutes  officers 
who  come  alongside  or  pass  nearby.  If 
there  is  no  petty  officer  in  charge,  all  those 
in  the  boat  rise  and  render  a salute.  Boat 
coxswains  salute  all  officers  entering  or 
leaving  their  boats.  (Although  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  stand  when  saluting,  this  for- 
mality is  dispensed  with  if  the  safety  of 
the  boat  or  crew  would  be  imperiled.) 

When  boat  awnings  are  spread,  enlisted 
people  sit  at  attention  while  saluting;  they 
do  not  arise  under  these  circumstances. 


Officers  seated  in  boats  rise  when  render- 
ing salutes  to  seniors  who  are  entering  or 
leaving. 

Q:  What  about  when  boats  are  under 
way? 

A:  When  boats  pass  each  other  with 
embarked  officers  or  officials  in  view,  hand 
salutes  are  rendered  by  the  senior  officer 
and  coxswain  in  each  boat.  Officers  seated 
in  passing  boats  do  not  rise  when  saluting; 
coxswains  rise  to  salute  unless  it  is  dan- 
gerous or  impracticable  to  do  so. 

Q:  Is  it  proper  to  salute  officers  who 
are  wearing  civilian  clothes? 

A:  A junior  in  uniform  who  recognizes 
a senior  in  civilian  clothes  should  initiate 
the  proper  greeting  and  salute.  In  time  of 
war,  however,  an  officer  not  in  uniform 
may  be  deliberately  avoiding  disclosure  of 
his/her  naval  identity,  so  one  should  be 
discreet  about  the  normal  peacetime  rule. 

Q:  How  should  one  salute  when  pass- 
ing a senior  proceeding  in  the  same 
direction? 


A:  No  junior  should  overtake  and  pass 
a senior  without  permission.  When  for  any 
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reason  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  junior 
to  pass,  he  does  so  on  the  left,  salutes 
when  abreast  of  the  senior  and  asks,  “By 
your  leave,  sir  (ma’am)?”  The  senior  usu- 
ally replies,  “Very  well,”  and  returns  the 
salute. 

Q:  What  is  the  procedure  for  saluting 
when  reporting? 

A:  When  reporting  on  deck  or  out-of- 
doors  ashore,  one  is  covered  and  salutes. 
When  reporting  in  an  office,  one  is  un- 
covered and  therefore  does  not  salute. 

Q:  What  should  one  do  about  saluting 
when  the  grade  of  the  person  being  con- 
sidered for  a salute  is  unknown? 

A:  In  most  cases,  officers  will  know 
the  relative  seniority  of  those  with  whom 
they  have  frequent  contact.  But  there  are 
many  situations,  especially  ashore,  where 
that  is  an  obvious  impossibility.  The  safest 
course  of  action  is  to  salute  when  uncer- 
tain and  do  so  immediately  rather  than 
waiting  for  the  unknown  person  to  dis- 
close his/her  rank. 

Q:  When  do  sentries  salute? 

A:  Sentries  salute  all  officers  boarding 


or  departing  a ship  by  way  of  the  brow, 
and  when  passing  or  being  passed  by  of- 
ficers close  aboard  in  boats  or  otherwise. 

Q:  When  should  a Navy  man  or  woman 
salute  a senior  riding  in  a vehicle? 

A:  Enlisted  people  and  officers  salute 
all  senior  officers  riding  in  motor  vehicles. 
Those  in  the  vehicle  both  render  and  return 
salutes,  as  may  be  required.  A driver  of 
a vehicle  is  obliged  to  salute  if  the  vehicle 
is  stopped — to  do  so  while  moving  might 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  occupants  and 
therefore  may  be  omitted. 

Q:  Are  there  situations  in  which  it 
would  be  improper  to  salute? 

A:  Yes.  Some  of  the  more  common  are 
listed  below.  Do  not  salute: 

• When  uncovered,  except  where  fail- 
ure to  salute  might  cause  embarrassment 
or  misunderstanding,  as  when  entering  an 
Army  officer’s  office  on  a reservation 
where  naval  customs  may  not  be  known; 

• In  formation,  except  on  command; 

• On  work  detail  (the  person  in  charge 
of  the  detail  salutes); 

• When  engaged  in  athletics  or  assem- 
bled for  recreation  or  entertainment; 

• When  carrying  articles  in  both  hands, 
or  otherwise  so  occupied  as  to  make  sa- 
luting impracticable; 

• In  public  places  where  obviously  in- 


appropriate (theaters,  restaurants,  etc.); 

• In  public  conveyances; 

• When  a member  of  the  guard  is  en- 
gaged in  performance  of  a duty  which  pre- 
vents saluting; 

• In  action  or  under  simulated  combat 
conditions;  or 

• In  mess.  (When  addressed  by  a senior 
while  eating,  stop  eating  and  sit  at 
attention.) 

Q:  Should  a person  on  duty  salute  when 
entering  a room  in  which  seniors  are 
present? 

A:  Yes.  Navy  people  on  duty  are  nor- 
mally covered  and  should  salute  when  en- 
tering a room  occupied  by  seniors,  as  when 
giving  12  o’clock  reports  aboard  ship. 

Q:  What  is  the  proper  procedure  for 
saluting  during  the  playing  of  the  national 
anthem? 

A:  When  the  national  anthem  is  played, 
people  in  the  naval  service  stand  at  atten- 
tion and  face  the  colors,  if  displayed;  oth- 
erwise, they  face  the  music.  If  covered, 
they  salute  at  the  first  note  of  the  anthem 
and  retain  the  salute  until  the  last  note. 

When  in  ranks,  the  officer  in  charge 
orders  “Attention”  and  renders  an  appro- 
priate hand  or  sword  salute  for  the 
formation. 

In  boats,  only  the  boat  officer — or  in 
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his  absence,  the  coxswain — stands  and  sa- 
lutes when  the  national  anthem  is  played. 
Other  members  of  the  crew  and  passen- 
gers who  are  already  standing  come  to 
attention.  Personnel  wearing  civilian 
clothes  and  standing  at  attention  in  a boat 
during  the  anthem  do  not  render  the  “hand- 
over-heart”  salute.  This  is  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule. 

Q:  Is  it  necessary  to  salute  the  ensign 
when  it  is  being  carried  in  a parade? 

A:  Military  people  salute  the  flag  when 
they  are  passed  by  or  pass  it  being  carried 
unfurled  in  a parade  or  military  formation. 

Q:  What  procedures  should  be  ob- 
served at  funeral  or  religious  services? 

A:  During  funerals,  officers  and  en- 
listed people  remain  covered  while  in  the 
open  but  uncover  during  the  committal 
service  at  the  grave.  During  burial  services 
at  sea,  they  remain  covered  throughout  the 
service. 

During  religious  services  aboard  ship 
and  during  formal  religious  ceremonies 


outdoors  ashore,  members  remain 
uncovered. 

At  a military  ceremony  when  the  oc- 
casion requires,  an  officer  or  enlisted  per- 
son salutes  rather  than  uncovers,  as  that 
is  the  traditional  mark  of  respect.  If  an 
officer  were  attending  a military  funeral 
officially,  a salute  would  be  appropriate 
whenever  honors  are  rendered;  when  the 
body  is  removed  from  the  hearse  or  chapel, 
from  the  chapel  to  the  caisson,  and  from 
the  caisson  to  the  grave;  when  volleys  are 
fired;  and  when  taps  is  sounded. 

As  a participant  at  a non-military  fu- 
neral or  burial  service,  an  individual  may 
follow  the  civilian  custom  and  uncover 
(rather  than  salute)  when  such  honors  are 
called  for,  as  during  the  procession  to  the 
grave  and  the  lowering  of  the  body. 

Jewish  custom  calls  for  remaining  cov- 
ered during  all  religious  ceremonies;  the 
usual  rules  regarding  uncovering  do  not 
apply  when  a service  is  being  conducted 
by  a representative  of  that  faith. 


Q:  What  is  the  procedure  for  saluting 
at  Honors  to  the  Colors? 

A:  At  both  morning  and  evening  colors, 
“Attention”  is  sounded,  and  all  officers 
and  enlisted  people  topside  face  the  ensign 
and  salute.  At  shore  stations  and  on  board 
ship  during  peacetime  where  a band  is 
present,  the  national  anthem  is  played  dur- 
ing ceremonies,  so  the  salute  should  be 
rendered  in  accordance  with  procedures 
followed  for  the  play  ing  of  the  anthem. 

Q:  What  is  the  procedure  for  rendering 
a salute  during  colors  when  in  a vehicle 
or  a boat? 

A:  During  colors,  a boat  under  way 
within  sight  or  hearing  of  the  ceremony 
either  lies  to  or  proceeds  at  the  slowest 
safe  speed.  The  boat  officer — or  coxswain 
in  the  absence  of  a boat  officer — stands 
and  salutes  except  when  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  do  so.  Others  in  the  boat  remain 
seated  or  standing  and  do  not  salute. 

Vehicles  within  sight  or  hearing  of  colors 
stop.  People  inside  sit  at  attention.  □ 
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They  Call  Me 
Marshall 

Story  by  J01  Melanie  Morrell,  CNTT  NAS  Memphis,  Tenn. 


The  vast  expanse  of  open  sea  and  dark- 
ness lent  a feeling  that  the  carrier  was 
sailing  in  an  ominous,  black  void.  The 
carrier  air  traffic  control  center  (CATCC) 
was  using  limited  radar  during  this  night's 
flight  operations. 

Peril  loomed— a pilot  had  lost  his  port 
engine,  he  was  low  on  fuel  and  was  unsure 
of  his  location. 

On  board  USS  America  (CV  66),  Air 
Traffic  Controller  First  Class  Marlin  L. 
Bizzle  was  manning  the  marshall,  or  ini- 
tial, air  control  position.  Coolly  initiating 
emergency  procedures,  he  established  the 
pilot’s  position,  maintained  contact  and 
obtained  priority  landing  for  the  troubled 
aviator  and  his  craft,  bringing  both  back 
to  the  carrier  for  a safe  "trap.” 

Such  performance  is  commonplace  for 
the  petty  officer  who  was  recently  awarded 
the  Admiral  Robert  B.  Pirie  Award  for 
being  the  Navy's  top  air  traffic  controller 
in  1983.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  F. 
Lehman  Jr.,  lauded  Bizzle's  "precise, 
confident  control  of  aircraft  and  quick  re- 


action in  any  situation”  when  citing  the 
America-based  sailor  as  the  Navy's  pre- 
mier air  traffic  controller. 

Rear  Admiral  Ted  C.  Steele,  Com- 
mander Tactical  Wings  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet, 
also  commended  Bizzle’s  consistent  use 
of  extraordinary  judgment  during  daily 
carrier  operations  while  deployed 
throughout  the  world.  Admiral  Steele  spe- 
cifically praised  Bizzle’s  flawless  per- 
formance in  America's  carrier  air  traffic 
control  center  during  operational  readi- 
ness exercises  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  during 
one  36-hour  period  of  non-stop  flight  op- 
erations. 

Bizzle  attributes  his  success  to  the  mu- 
tual respect  he  and  the  Navy  fliers  have 
for  one  another.  "You  have  a rapport  with 
the  pilots;  you  get  close  to  them,”  he  said. 
"The  pilots  know  me  by  voice  . . . they 
call  me  ‘marshall’  because  that’s  the  po- 
sition I handle — marshall  control.” 

Praising  his  "customers” — the  pilots 
who  depend  on  him — Bizzle  said,  "The 
pilots  are  professionals  to  the  nth  degree. 


I really  have  to  hand  it  to  them.  Not  only 
do  they  have  to  fly  and  fight  but  when 
that’s  done  they  have  to  come  back  and 
land  on  that  tiny  carrier  deck.”  They  are 
able  to  do  that  "with  a little  help  from 
their  friends”  in  CATCC,  friends  like  AC1 
Marlin  Bizzle. 

Bizzle  described  the  preciseness  of  air 
control  during  flight  operations;  "It’s  like 
a ballet.  It’s  very  tense,  very  dramatic.” 
He  added,  "Air  traffic  controllers  are  ex- 
tremely confident,  they're  aggressive  and 
assertive.  But  when  you  start  controlling 
20  to  30  planes,  you’d  better  be  assertive. 
And  you  need  to  be  assertive  with  the 
pilots,  or  you  won’t  be  in  control.” 

The  Pirie  Award  was  established  in  1975 
and  is  awarded  annually  to  the  Navy’s  top 
air  traffic  controller.  It  is  the  most  dis- 
tinguished honor  a Navy  controller  can 
receive.  □ 

Above  left:  AC!  Marlin  Bizzle,  now  stationed 
at  NAS  Oceana.  Below:  USS  America  (CV  66) 
during  flight  operations. 


McCallum  Runs 


For  Navy  Blue 

Story  by  Rick  Chryst,  USNA 


It's  August  in  muggy  Maryland  and  if 
there  is  a breeze  off  the  Severn  River,  it 
doesn’t  do  much  to  relieve  the  heat.  A 
pair  of  football  pads  and  a four-pound  hel- 
met aren't  a whole  lot  of  help,  either.  But 
to  Midshipman  First  Class  Napoleon 
McCallum  and  the  rest  of  the  Navy  foot- 
ball team,  a little  preseason  sweat — bodily 
testimony  to  a far  greater  commitment — 
is  not  a big  deal.  For  on  the  eve  of  the 
1984  season,  the  four  biggest  athletic 
months  of  McCallum’s  young  and  tal- 
ented life,  the  time  for  wondering  "What 
if?”  is  gone.  The  questions  have  all  been 
answered. 

It  wasn’t  always  that  way  . . . 

Not  long  ago,  spring  came  to  the  Naval 
Academy  in  glorious  splendor,  as  it  does 
to  all  colleges  across  the  country.  Amer- 
ica’s youth  frolicked  as  frisbees  dotted  the 
skies  and  sun  worshippers  blanketed  the 
lawns.  It  was  a happy  time.  A carefree 
time. 

Yet,  for  college  student  Nap  McCallum. 


time — free  time — had  become  a precious 
commodity.  When  you  are  a football  All- 
American,  everybody  wants  a piece  of  you. 
When  you  are  a football  All-American  at 
a service  academy,  ineligible  to  play  the 
pro  game  until  your  five-year  commitment 
is  served,  this  is  even  more  true. 

So,  in  the  spring,  you  go  to  banquets 
and  meet  with  reporters,  smiling  as  every- 
body tells  you  how  good  you  are.  You  talk 
with  fellow  players  who  are  getting  the 
same  recognition,  then  listen  as  they  tell 
you  about  the  $40  million  contract  they 
are  about  to  sign. 

And  you  think  about  what  might  have 
been.  Maybe  you  think  too  much.  Not 
exactly  the  concerns  of  a normal  20  year 
old  on  a sunny  spring  day.  But  then,  Na- 
poleon McCallum  has  always  been  an  ex- 
ception. Heisman,  honor,  hero  ...  the 
three  words  summarize  what  makes  Navy’s 
number  30  so  special. 

Heisman 

He’s  that  good.  Not  since  Roger  Stau- 
bach  dodged  his  way  to  college  football’s 
most  prestigious  award  in  1963  has  any 
service-academy  player  accumulated  so 
many  laurels.  A consensus  All-American 
and  sixth-place  finisher  in  the  1983  Heis- 
man Trophy  sweepstakes,  McCallum  holds 
16  Naval  Academy  records.  His  average 
of  216.8  all-purpose  yards  per  game  led 
the  nation  and  was  the  fifth  best  mark  in 
NCCA  history.  He  ranked  third  in  the 
country  in  rushing  ( 1 .587  yards)  on  a team 
that  was  3-8.  But  even  more  impressive 
than  the  numbers  is  the  testimony  of  those 
who  saw  him  play. 

"To  see  him  run  is  to  see  a man  move 
through  grasping  defenders  as  if  carried 
by  magic,”  wrote  Dave  Kindred  in  the 
Washington  Post.  "Give  him  the  football. 


Whether  he ’s  suited  up  for  football  or  in  his 
midshipman ’s  uniform,  there ’s  no  doubt  that 
Napoleon  McCallum  is  on  the  Navy  team. 
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give  him  a suggestion  of  daylight  and 
McCallum,  now  smoke  curling  through  a 
net,  is  suddenly  downfield.  It  is  done  with 
the  elegance  bom  of  simplicity.  He  is  a 
natural  athlete  (a  6-10  high  jumper)  who 
(surprise)  loves  to  work." 

After  breaking  for  172  yards  against 
Pittsburgh,  the  most  any  runner  has  gained 
against  the  Panthers  since  Penn  State’s  Ly- 
dell  Mitchell  got  181  in  1971.  Pitt  coach 
Foge  Fazio  could  only  shake  his  head  in 
wonder:  "If  you  want  to  talk  about  ef- 
fort— that  McCallum  . . . showed  great 
second  and  third  effort.  We  played  every 
one  of  our  defensive  schemes,  and  Fm 
sure  our  guys  were  keying  on  him,  but  he 
has  great  lean,  good  balance,  and  he  heads 
for  the  goal  line.  He  can  play  for  anybody 
in  the  country.” 


"Husky  Stadium  may  not  see  a better 
runner  the  rest  of  the  year  than  it  saw 
yesterday,"  commented  Steve  Kelly  in  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  after  McCallum 
wove  his  way  through  a talented  Wash- 
ington team  for  214  all-purpose  yards.  “He 
isn't  some  brash,  thrashing  glamour  guy 
from  some  high-powered  football  pro- 
gram. He  wears  Navy  blue  and  speaks 
softly,  preferring  to  let  the  running  game 
do  his  talking.  . . 

"Occasionally,  the  Naval  Academy  gets 
lucky.  It  finds  a player  who  wants  more 
out  of  college  than  1 1 Saturdays  of  glory 
and  a ticket  to  the  National  Football 
League." 

Honor 

Before  all  the  glory  and  the  press  clip- 


pings and  the  interviews,  there  was  family 
for  Nap  McCallum.  Parents  Napoleon  and 
Virginia,  both  teachers,  made  sure  their 
son  learned  his  lessons  well. 

"My  basic  belief  is  if  you  bring  a kid 
up  right,  teach  him  how  to  work  and  give 
him  some  values,  whatever  he  goes  into 
he’ll  be  a success  at  "Napoleon,  the  father, 
said  to  the  Washington  Post. 

Thus  the  roots  were  planted.  Planted  in 
much  the  same  way  that  Nap  the  tailback 
cut  trees,  thousands  of  them  and  planted 
poles  as  his  family  fenced  in  the  81/;  acres 
of  their  farm  when  he  was  a boy.  First  a 
fence,  then  a bam.  A patio  followed,  and 
soon  a garage  became  a living  room. 

"We  believe  in  work."  his  father  told 
Sports  Illustrated.  "We  had  cows  and 
goats,  and  sometimes  they’d  get  out  over 
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three  or  four  miles  of  hills.  We  had  to  go 
get  them.  Didn't  matter  what  time.  Good 
work.” 

It  was  exactly  this — a place  with  a cur- 
few and  discipline — that  proved  attractive 
about  the  Naval  Academy  and  made  the 


McCallums  “comfortable.”  It’s  a deci- 
sion that  now,  three  years  later  (and  five 
years  down  the  road).  Nap  has  admittedly 
thought  about  a lot. 

“Yeah,  you  wonder  what  it  would  be 
like  if  you  had  gone  somewhere  else,” 
smiles  McCallum,  contemplating  what  he 
would  do  with  the  money  that  would  al- 
most surely  be  there  next  spring  in  the 
annual  college  draft.  “Especially  with  the 
USFL  paying  the  salaries  they  are,  the 
stakes  are  high.” 

Second  thoughts?  Certainly.  Regrets? 
Not  at  all. 

“It's  been  the  best  place  for  me,”  says 
the  computer  science  major  with  convinc- 
ing sincerity.  “You  think  about  the  may- 
bes — maybe  I’d  get  hurt  somewhere  else, 
maybe  things  wouldn’t  go  as  well  in  the 
pros.  This  way  I’ve  got  something  that  I 
can’t  lose — an  education.  Five  years  from 
now,  football  will  still  be  an  option.  But 
if  it’s  not.  I’ve  still  got  a future,  a real 
good  future.” 

No  less  an  authority  than  Staubach 
agrees. 


“It’s  the  right  choice,”  commented 
Staubach  in  The  Spurting  News.  “Unless 
you’re  a real  schmuck,  you’ve  got  the 
chance  to  do  whatever  you  want  to  do  the 
rest  of  your  life  if  you  graduate  from  the 
academy.” 

And  one  more  thing — this  from  Mc- 
Callum: “Three  years  ago,  I made  a com- 
mitment to  this  place.  I intend  to  keep  it. 
Like  Roger  and  I were  talking,  you  don’t 
hurt  the  ones  you  love.” 

Hero 

In  this  money-conscious,  cocaine-sniff- 
ing era  of  modern  sports  when  role  models 
are  as  rare  as  Model  T's,  McCallum  is  a 
refreshing  change.  Not  surprisingly,  it  is 
something  he  prepared  for. 

“My  father  never  allowed  me  to  get  a 
big  head,”  said  McCallum.  “He  always 
said  you’ve  got  to  worry  about  people 
looking  up  to  you.” 

To  which  the  Baltimore  News-Ameri- 
can's  Barry  Levine  responded:  “The 
United  States  Naval  Academy  couldn't  ask 
for  anything  more.  McCallum,  his  atti- 
tude, his  honesty,  his  willingness  to  re- 
main a team  player  no  matter  how  superior 
he  was  to  the  rest,  is  sort  of  an  unofficial 
creed  of  what  the  armed  forces  are  all 
about.” 

The  Richmond  News  Leader,  on  Oct. 
12,  1983,  went  one  step  further. 

"Asked  to  list  his  heroes,  he  names 
three:  his  Ohio  high-school  wrestling  coach 
Ed  Moms,  Navy's  1963  Heisman  Trophy- 
winning quarterback  Roger  Staubach  and 
John  Wayne.  ...  If  we  have  our  guess, 
it  won't  be  long  before  others — to  come 
after — are  saying  of  Nap  McCallum  what 
he  is  saying  now  of  Staubach  and  Wayne. 
For  in  Nap  McCallum,  there  seems  to  be 
all  the  ingredients  of  a hero  in  the  mak- 
ing.” 

Indeed,  a lot  for  a young  man  to  think 
about  on  a sunny  spring  day  in  Annapolis. 


Midshipman  Napoleon  McCallum,  Navy’s  No. 
30,  averaged  216.8  all-purpose  yards  per  game 
last  season.  Photos  by  Phil  Hoffmann,  USNA . 
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Photo  by  Frederick  Larson,  San  Francisco  Chronicle 


Navy-Civilian  Team 
Fights  S.F.  Pier  Fire 

The  mayor  of  San  Francisco  praised 
a combined  military-civilian  fire- 
fighting team  from  Naval  Station 
Treasure  Island  for  its  help  in  contain- 
ing a five-alarm  pier  fire  the  evening  of 
May  9,  1984. 

Two  Navy  tugboats  were  dispatched 
from  Treasure  Island,  which  is  near  the 
center  of  the  Oakland-San  Francisco 
Bay  Bridge,  to  rush  military  crews 
from  the  station’s  port  services  office 
and  firefighters  from  Treasure  Island’s 
civilian  fire  department  to  fight  the  fire 
at  city-owned  piers  at  the  bridge’s  west 
foot. 

Duty  tugboat  USS  Winnemucca 
(YTB  785)  was  “on  the  scene  providing 
(firefighting)  assistance  ...  within  18 
minutes,”  wrote  Mayor  Dianne  Fein- 
stein  in  a letter  of  appreciation  to  the 
naval  station’s  commanding  officer. 
Standby  tug  USS  Acconac  (YTB  812) 
responded  a short  time  later  to  the  rag- 
ing fire  that  kept  more  than  half  of  San 


Francisco’s  fire  department  busy  for 
nearly  four  hours. 

Under  San  Francisco  Fire  Depart- 
ment direction,  the  Navy  craftmasters 
piloted  their  tugs  close  to  the  intense 
blaze  and  tied  up  several  times  to  the 
smoldering,  timber-decked  piers  to 
maintain  position  on  the  fire  and  to 
avoid  drifting  into  civilian  fireboats 
crowding  the  water.  The  mooring  lines 
had  to  be  hosed  with  water  to  keep 
from  burning. 

Crumbling  warehouse  walls  and  the 
possibility  of  explosion  added  to  the 
danger  of  smoke  and  fire.  “We  didn’t 
know  what  was  in  the  pier  ware- 
houses,” said  Quartermaster  First 
Class  John  A.  Sullivan,  Winnemucca’ s 
craftmaster. 

The  fire  sent  flames  several  hundred 
feet  into  the  air  and  blistered  paint  on 
the  sides  of  city  fire  trucks.  A fire 
department  spokesman  said  damage  is 
estimated  in  the  millions  of  dollars. 

Sullivan  said  training  that  the  tug 
crews  received  at  a three-day  fire- 
fighting school  they  attended  in  April 
helped  in  fighting  the  fire.  He  also 


praised  the  base  firefighters  for 
“forethought  in  checking  out  station 
tugs  several  months  ago  and  for 
familiarizing  themselves  with  on  board 
equipment.” 

The  mayor  cited  the  “outstanding 
and  generous  assistance”  rendered  by 
the  Navy  “during  this  dangerous  con- 
flagration,” and  specifically  praised 
the  work  of  the  two  tugs. 

San  Francisco’s  fire  chief  wrote, 
“Due  to  the  assistance  of  your 
fireboats,  the  fire  was  contained  to  the 
involved  piers  and  did  not  extend  to 
nearby  structures  and  shipping.” 

Port  services  duty  harbor  master 
QMC  Water  Kalpinski,  command  duty 
officer  Lieutenant  Commander  Cheryl 
Oakleaf  and  craftmasters  Sullivan  and 
Chief  Boatswain’s  Mate  George  C. 
Jones  received  Navy  Achievement 
Medals  for  their  professional  actions. 
Naval  station  firefighters  and  tugboat 
crew  members,  20  in  all,  received  let- 
ters of  commendation  from  Captain 
Arthur  M.  Osborne,  naval  station 
commanding  officer.  ■ 

— By  EM 2 Kevin  Bower,  USNR-R 
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Photo  by  Lt.Cmdr.  Stephen  Smith 


Pilot  Tom  Mount  shakes  hands  with  his  rescuer,  AE3  Clifton  Scott. 


Rescue  at  Sea 

The  saying  about  flying  being  hours 
of  boredom  followed  by  seconds  of 
sheer  terror  turned  into  reality  last 
March  when  the  engines  of  Tom 
Mount’s  Cessna  310  airplane  malfunc- 
tioned simultaneously  on  his  way  from 
Grand  Cayman  Island  to  Florida.  He 
was  able  to  notify  Miami  Center  and 
Naval  Air  Station  Key  West  radar  ap- 
proach control  of  his  plight  seconds  be- 
fore going  in. 

Just  before  hitting  the  water,  Mount 
opened  the  plane’s  door  and  threw  a life 
raft  into  the  water.  The  plane  hit  the 
water  flat  and  the  cockpit  immediately 
filled  with  water.  Under  20  to  30  feet  of 
water,  Mount  unstrapped  his  passenger, 
his  fiancee  Patti  Schaefer  who  had 
suffered  severe  head  wounds,  and  pulled 
her  out  of  the  cockpit. 

Mount  couldn’t  find  the  life  raft,  so 
he  opened  a suitcase  floating  in  the 
water.  Schaefer  clung  to  a wing  tip  tank 
that  had  broken  off.  Mount,  a former 
naval  explosive  ordnance  disposal  diver, 
recalled  his  Navy  training  and  used  a 
pair  of  trousers  as  a life  preserver.  Ty- 
ing off  both  trouser  legs,  Mount  forced 
air  bubbles  up  and  into  the  leg  openings. 

Waiting  in  the  water,  Mount  spotted 
a large  shark  and  deliberately  swam 
toward  it.  For  whatever  reason,  the 


shark  didn’t  attack,  despite  the  fact  that 
Mount  and  Schaefer  were  bleeding. 

Meanwhile,  a team  of  experts  had  al- 
ready swung  into  action.  Marking 
Mount’s  last  known  position,  radar  ap- 
proach control  coordinated  the  air 
search.  The  Coast  Guard  dispatched  two 
boats,  a helicopter  and  a Falcon  jet,  and 
the  Navy  launched  a search  and  rescue 
helicopter  from  NAS  Key  West.  The 
Falcon  initially  spotted  the  survivors  and 
vectored  the  Navy  helicopter  in  for  the 
pickup.  Rescue  pilots  Lieutenant  Junior 


Grade  Tim  Hanley  and  Lieutenant 
Doug  Wilkey  reported  sighting  15  large 
sharks  in  the  area. 

Aviation  Electrician’s  Mate  Third 
Class  Clifton  Scott,  a specially  trained 
Navy  swimmer,  jumped  into  the  shark- 
infested  waters  to  assist  in  the  rescue. 
Once  in  the  helo,  Mount  and  Schaefer 
were  treated  by  Navy  flight  surgeon 
Lieutenant  Commander  William  Kelley 
and  a corpsman  and  were  flown  to  NAS 
Key  West.  The  two  were  then  taken  to 
Florida  Keys  Memorial  Hospital.* 


USS  Missouri  (BB  63) — site  of  the 
Japanese  surrender  in  Tokyo  Bay  on 
Sept.  2,  1945,  ending  World  War  II — 
will  be  reactivated  in  1986  at  Long 
Beach  Naval  Shipyard,  Calif.  Missouri 


is  the  third  battleship  to  be  reactivated 
by  the  Navy  in  recent  years,  following 
USS  New  Jersey  (BB  62)  and  USS  Iowa 
(BB  61). 

Fleet  and  selected  reservists  who 
would  be  able  to  complete  a two-year  ac- 
tive duty  period  before  reaching  age  60 
are  needed  to  fill  out  the  crew.  Those  in 
the  following  ratings  and  Navy  Enlist- 
ed Classifications  are  eligible  for  the 
two-year  recall  to  active  duty:  AG,  BM, 
BT,  DK,  EM,  EN,  ET,  EW,  FTG,  GM, 
GMG,  HM,  HT,  IC,  IS,  JO,  LI,  LN, 
MA,  MM,  MR,  MS,  NC,  OS,  PC,  PH, 
PN,  QM,  RM,  RP,  SH,  SK,  SM,  SN, 
YN,  and  9512,  9516,  9548,  and  9580. 


More  than  4,000  reservists  applied  for 
recall  to  Iowa  under  a similar  program 
in  anticipation  of  its  April  24,  1984, 
recommissioning.  The  first  group  select- 
ed for  Missouri  will  probably  report  to 
Fleet  Training  Center,  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  in  July  1985. 

Applications  for  the  recall  should  be 
received  no  later  than  Sept.  1,  1984,  to 
ensure  full  consideration.  Applicants 
should  mail  requests,  clearly  marked 
“ Missouri  Recall,”  to  Commander, 
Naval  Military  Personnel  Command 
(NMPC-21),  Washington,  D.C.  20370. 
Those  not  selected  for  the  first  recall  will 
be  retained  for  subsequent  recalls.* 
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Bearings 


Jouett  Gets 
Golden  Anchor 


USS  Jouett  (CG  29)  won  a Golden 
Anchor  Award  for  having  the  best 
career  motivation  program  for  the  peri- 
od October  1982  to  September  1983  in 
the  major  afloat  category.  Pacific  Fleet. 

Jouett' s command  retention  team 
(Captain  R.  S.  McCartney,  command- 
ing officer;  Lieutenant  Commander  L. 
Heyworth,  executive  officer;  Master 
Chief  Electrician’s  Mate  P.L.  Wilson, 
command  master  chief;  and  Navy 
Counselor  First  Class  Richard  Dewey, 


Terrorist  Chasing 

It  doesn’t  take  much  to  fire  up 
troops  to  chase  terrorists  through  the 
waterways  of  Florida — especially  when 
those  troops  are  reservists  undergoing 
active-duty  training. 

In  Jacksonville,  Navy  and  Coast 
Guard  reservists,  Army  National 
guardsmen  and  active  duty  support 
personnel  from  each  service  pooled 
their  assets  to  participate  in  exercise 
J AXEXONE-83 . 

The  exercise  began  with  the  place- 
ment of  a “terrorist”  force — about  30 
active  duty  Marines  from  nearby  Cecil 
Field  Naval  Air  Station — on  a narrow, 
uninhabited  island  in  the  St.  John’s 
River. 

From  the  island,  the  mock  terror- 
ists— armed  with  simulated  weapons — 
threatened  the  port  city  of  Jackson- 
ville, its  petroleum  storage  and  power- 


command  career  counselor)  identified 
four  major  command  programs  as  cru- 
cial in  achieving  the  superior  retention 
results  which  led  to  the  award:  career  in- 
formation management,  retention  sup- 
port which  focused  the  effort  of  18 
division  career  counselors,  attention  to 
detail  and  the  overall  command  climate. 

Jouett' s command  retention  team 
uses  an  aggressive  tickler  system  to  mon- 
itor the  overall  interview  system  and 
track  potential  and  prospective  eligible 
re-enlistees.  Those  who  have  demon- 
strated the  ability  to  contribute  to  the 
command  and  the  Navy  may  be  coun- 
seled by  the  entire  chain  of  command. 

Dewey  uses  retention  hotlines  to  call 
detailers  to  get  his  sailors  the  best 
orders  possible.  “I  go  that  extra  mile,” 
he  said,  “to  obtain  the  duty  prefer- 
ences each  person  desires.” 

According  to  Dewey,  the  key  to 
Jouett’s  success  in  being  awarded  the 
Golden  Anchor  lies  in  paying  attention 
to  detail  and  providing  the  kind  of  at- 
mosphere that  nurtures  retention.  ■ 

— By  J03  Michael  Simpson, 
USS  Jouett  (CG  29) 


generating  facilities,  and  military  and 
commercial  shipping  and  air  traffic. 

The  ensuing  confrontation  between 
terrorists  and  defenders  involved 
minesweeping  and  mine  recovery 
operations,  naval  gunfire  support,  am- 
phibious and  airborne  assaults  on  the 
island,  simulated  casualties  and 
medical  evacuations. 

According  to  Naval  Reserve  Captain 
Rudy  Hernandez,  tactical  commander 
for  JAXEXONE-83,  multiservice 
training  operations  such  as  this  are  not 
routinely  available  to  reservists. 
“There  really  are  no  winners  or  losers 
in  this  kind  of  exercise  because  the 
training  this  kind  of  exercise  affords  is 
excellent,”  he  said.  “Each  of  the  units 
performed  duties  it  would  undertake  if 
mobilized  for  war  or  national 
emergency.  ”■ 

— Lt.Cmdr.  Lynn  Howell,  USNR-R, 
contributed  to  this  story 


Photo  by  Lt.Cmdr  Lynn  Howell 


Reservist  UT1  James  Quickie  of  Tulsa,  Okla., 
works  on  a section  of  pipe  at  Rota  Naval  Base. 

Reserves  at  Rota 

More  than  350  Seabees  from  Reserve 
Naval  Mobile  Construction  Battalions 
22  and  28  spent  two  weeks  of  active- 
duty  training  in  Rota,  Spain,  working 
with  Naval  Construction  Battalion 
One.  The  two  reserve  battalions 
deployed  in  groups  of  about  60  every 
two  weeks  so  that  NMCB-1  could  get 
reserve  support  for  a full  12  weeks. 

The  reservists  put  up  a retaining  wall 
at  the  base  power  plant,  built  a fire- 
fighting training  structure  and  paved 
parking  lots,  among  other  projects. 

“The  reservists  do  a lot  of  things 
that  we  find  hard  to  get  done  because 
of  our  limited  budget  and  manpower,” 
said  Captain  Alan  Smith,  Rota  public 
works  officer. 

“Many  of  these  people  are  in  the 
building  trades  at  home  working  as 
builders,  electricians,  plumbers, 
masons  and  carpenters,”  said  Com- 
mander George  W.  Yankoupe, 
NMCB-1  commanding  officer.  “They 
are  experts  who  have  the  old-time 
American  pride,  both  in  their  work  and 
in  their  uniform. ”■ 
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Taking  Care  of 
USS  Prairie 

A ship’s  deck  department  is  respon- 
sible for  the  rigging,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  equipment  located  on 
deck  or  aloft.  That  in  itself  creates 
enough  work  to  keep  a crew  of  boat- 
swain’s mates  busy. 

But  consider  the  accomplishments  of 
USS  Prairie’ s(AD  15)  deck  force.  Not 
only  does  Prairie  require  extra  care  as 
one  of  the  few  remaining  ships  with  a 
wooden  deck,  but  Prairie  has  been  on 
continuous  active  duty  since  World  War 
II. 

“Because  Prairie  is  as  old  as  she  is, 
she  requires  a little  extra  attention,” 
Boatswain’s  Mate  Third  Class  Beth  Col- 
lins said.  “Shipboard  preservation  is  a 
full-time  job.”  Added  to  that  is  Prairie’ s 
mission  of  providing  repair  services  to 
ships  around  the  world. 

Besides  keeping  the  exterior  of  the 
ship  looking  good,  deck  divisions  also 
maintain  and  operate  the  ship’s  boats, 
handle  ship  to  ship  underway  replenish- 
ment rigs — both  ship  to  ship  or  helicop- 
ter to  ship — and  anchor  and  moor  the 
ship. 

While  under  way,  people  from 
Prairie’ s deck  force  take  the  helm  and 
stand  bridge  and  lookout  watches.  “The 


Photo  by  SN  William  Leake 


SN  John  Littlefield  of  First  Division 
replaces  a piece  of  the  wooden  deck. 

lookouts  have  proven  to  be  an  invalua- 
ble asset,”  said  Instrumentman  First 
Class  Arnold  Owens,  a combat  informa- 
tion center  watch  supervisor.  “In  CIC 
we  use  radar  to  detect  traffic  on  the  seas, 
yet  we  rely  on  the  lookouts  for 


confirmation  and  identification  of  what 
we  pick  up  on  radar.” 

First  division  is  responsible  for  up- 
keep and  maintenance  of  both  anchors 
on  the  fo’c’s’le,  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  two  small  cranes  used  for  lift- 
ing stores  and  Prairie’ s weather  decks  on 
the  0-1  level. 

Second  division  is  charged  with  tak- 
ing care  of  main  deck  spaces,  including 
the  paint  locker.  They  are  also  tasked 
with  underway  replenishment  and 
refueling  evolutions. 

Third  division  does  maintenance  and 
upkeep  of  eight  boats  and  two  boat  and 
airplane  cranes. 

Daily  routines  of  chipping  old  paint, 
spraying  new  paint  and  fresh  water 
washdowns  involve  the  entire  deck 
department. 

Seamanship  is  the  oldest  of  all  seago- 
ing skills  learned  aboard  ship.  Although 
the  deck  department  has  become  more 
modern  over  the  years,  they  may  be  the 
only  sailors  left  who  know  how  to  splice 
rope,  rig  a bo’s’n’s  chair,  tie  fancy 
knots,  rig  and  bend  lines,  and  actually 
make  the  bo’s’n’s  pipe  sing. 

Special  credit  goes  to  Prairie’ s deck 
force  for  their  quality  of  seamanship 
over  the  43  years  that  qualify  Prairie  as 
the  oldest  ship  on  continuous  active 
service.* 

— Story  by  J03  Lynne  Gladstone 


250,000  Arrests 

USS  Saratoga  (CV  60)  recently  set  a 
milestone  when  it  logged  its  250,000th 
arrested  landing  during  operations 
near  St.  Thomas  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Captain  John  K.  Ready,  Saratoga’s 
commanding  officer,  piloted  an  F-14 
Tomcat  on  the  landing  that  occurred 
exactly  one  year  after  Saratoga  com- 
pleted the  Navy’s  first  Service  Life  Ex- 
tension Program  overhaul  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Naval  Shipyard. 

The  75,900-ton  carrier  has  made  16 
Mediterranean  deployments  and  one 
combat  deployment  to  Vietnam.  ■ 


Hayler's  Firsts 

Newly-commissioned  USS  Hayler 
(DD  997)  recently  awarded  its  first  En- 
listed Surface  Warfare  Specialist  pins  to 
four  plank  owners.  The  men  who  led  the 
way  to  the  qualification  are  GMT1 
Lawrence  McFaul,  PNC  Barry  Schon- 
teich,  BMC  Stephen  Smith  and  FTGC 
John  Williams. 

Additional  “firsts”  for  Hayler  oc- 
curred when  EMCS  Robert  D.  Camp- 
bell became  the  first  person  to  be 
commissioned  on  board,  and  then  as 
CW02,  Campbell  performed  his  first 
official  duty  be  re-enlisting  Smith.* 
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An  81 -member  band  composed  of  mu- 
sicians from  six  Navy  bands  from  around 
the  country  gathered  in  New  Orleans  to 
perform  at  the  1 984  Mardi  Gras.  The  com- 
bined band  gave  more  than  90  perform- 
ances during  three  days,  including  mini- 
ensembles in  rock,  jazz.  Dixieland,  and 
country  and  western.  An  estimated  3 mil- 
lion people  took  in  the  shows,  including 
the  band's  parade  finale. 

A 10-member  Navy  color  guard  carried 
the  U.S.  and  Navy  colors,  and  also  carried 
representative  state  flags  of  the  bands  par- 
ticipating in  the  Mardi  Gras  parade.  Bands 
came  from  New  Orleans;  Charleston.  S.C.; 


Navy  Participates 
In  New  Orleans 
Mardi  Gras 
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The  weather  was  not  always  the  best, 
but  spirits  were  high  at  Mardi  Gras, 
and  everyone — including  Navy  band 
members,  a 30-man  unit  from  USS 
Estocin  (FFG  15),  Naval  ROTC  units 
and  even  actor  Kirk  Douglas,  grand 
marshall  of  the  Bacchus  parade 
— kept  up  a party  mood.  One  of  the 
most  popular  programs  was  “dial-a- 
sailor”  (far  right)  which  kept  phone 
lines  busy  on  Estocin. 


Photo  by  PH2  David  Previn,  USNR-R 


Orlando,  Fla.;  San  Francisco;  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  and  Great  Lakes,  111. 

Pierside  during  the  celebration  was  the 
guided  missile  frigate  USS  Estocin  (FFG 
15)  from  Mayport,  Fla.  More  than  2,500 
visitors  toured  the  ship  during  its  four-day 
port  call  at  the  French  Quarter  wharf.  The 
ship  provided  the  color  guard  and  20-man 
inarching  unit  that  participated  in  parades. 

In  addition  to  public  ship  visits,  a “dial- 
a-sailor”  program  generated  high  interest. 
The  180-man  frigate  received  an  average 
100  phone  calls  a day  from  local  citizens 
who  invited  crew  members  to  various 
functions  during  Mardi  Gras  week.  □ 


0C 
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Photo  by  PH2  Heidi  Nickel,  USNR-R 


The  ‘Wicked  Witch 
Of  The  West’ 

Story  and  photos  by  PHI  Fel  Barbante, 

Seventh  Fleet,  Subic  Bay,  R.P. 


It's  a long  way  from  mid- America  to 
the  western  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  but 
for  native  Kansans  serving  in  the  Seventh 
Fleet,  a reminder  of  the  Jayhawker  state 
is  as  near  as  USS  Wichita  (AOR  1). 

Like  the  fertile  farmlands  and  rich  oil 
fields  of  the  34th  state,  Wichita  is  a pro- 
vider. And  for  440  Navy  men,  especially 
Kansans  serving  aboard  the  659-foot  re- 
plenishment oiler,  it’s  “home.” 

“It's  a unique  feeling  to  be  part  of  a 
ship  named  for  a city  in  the  state  where  1 
was  born  and  grew  up,"  said  Commander 
Clarence  Burck,  Wichita's  executive  of- 
ficer. Burck  hails  from  Sycamore,  Kan. 

Wichita's  commanding  officer  is  a Kan- 
san also,  born  in  Dodge  City.  “I  thought 
it  was  somewhat  ironic  (being  assigned  to 
Wichita),"  Captain  Jerry  Unruh  said.  “All 
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USS  Wichita  (A  OR  1),  a 
multiproduct  replenishment 
oiler  that  delivers  food, 
freight,  ordnance  and  fuel  oil, 
is  a welcome  sight  to  Seventh 
Fleet  ships  far  from  their 
home  ports. 


my  relatives  being  out  of  Kansas,  1 wrote 
my  mother  and  a few  others,  and  told  them 
1 was  going  to  take  command  of  the  Wich- 
ita, and  they  became  confused  about  that. 
They  thought  I was  taking  command  of 
something  in  town.” 

Wichita,  homeported  in  Alameda, 
Calif.,  was  the  first  in  its  class  of  seven 
multiproduct  replenishment  oilers.  Unlike 
other  replenishment  ships  that  specialize, 
Wichita  carries  and  delivers  food  prod- 
ucts, fleet  freight,  ordnance  and  fuel  oil 
to  Seventh  Fleet  ships. 

At  the  stern  of  the  ship  are  the  helicop- 
ter flight  deck  and  twin  hangars.  This  is 
home  for  Helicopter  Combat  Support 
Squadron  1 1 Detachment  5,  home  based 
in  San  Diego.  Their  two  double-rotored 
CH-46  helicopters  are  the  workhorses 
when  Wichita  delivers  supplies  to  other 
ships. 

“This  is  a whole  new  life  for  me.”  Hos- 
pitalman  Christopher  Zerr  of  Oakley, 
Kan.,  said.  Zerr  assists  in  supply  transfers 
in  addition  to  his  regular  duties  of  caring 
for  the  sick  and  injured.  “Being  on  Wich- 
ita is  exciting  and  challenging." 

During  the  search  for  the  Soviet-downed 
Korean  Air  Lines  Flight  007,  Wichita  was 
the  supply  lifeline  for  the  task  force.  In  a 
two-month  span,  Wichita  transferred  more 
than  three  and  a half  million  gallons  of 
fuel,  276  tons  of  stores,  1.246  pieces  of 
fleet  freight.  1 ,438  passengers  and  35,1 38 
pounds  of  mail. 

Crew  men  have  adopted  “Wicked  Witch 


of  the  West”  as  the  ship's  nickname,  not- 
ing Wichita's  tenacity  in  getting  the  job 
done.  A mural  of  the  wicked  witch  adorns 
the  aft  superstructure  above  the  main  deck. 
Her  good  looks  bear  no  resemblance  to 
the  witch  that  hounded  Dorothy  in  “The 
Wizard  of  Oz.” 

“You  could  look  at  one  of  these  Navy 
ships  out  here  with  us  that  has  the  guns 


and  the  complex  weapons  systems  that  you 
would  maybe  equate  to  an  industrial  place 
like  Los  Angeles,”  Unruh  said.  “You  look 
at  Wichita — a supply  ship — rather  plain 
with  very  hard-working  people  aboard. 
Our  job  is  to  provide  for  those  complex 
weapons  systems  and  maybe  that’s  a lot 
like  Kansas.”  □ 
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Reunions 


• American  and  Australian  Forces  that 
served  in  the  Pacific  1939  thru  1945 — Re- 
union (international  naval  jamboree).  May  28- 
June  1,  1986,  Las  Vegas.  Nev.  Ships  com- 
mitted to  date  are  USS  Chicago.  USS  Astoria. 
HMAS  Hobart.  HMAS  Canberra.  HMAS 
Shropshire.  Contact  Woodie  Rainbolt.  CWT, 
USN  (Ret.),  5023  Royal  Ave.,  Suite  242,  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.  89103;  telephone  (702)  873-9841 . 

• USS  Dunlap  (DD  384) — Reunion  Sept. 
7-9.  1984,  Minneapolis.  Contact  Bob  Wallick, 
P.O.  Box  152,  Grand  Marais,  Minn.  55604; 
telephone  (218)  387-1649. 

• Navy  Mail  Service  Veterans  Associa- 
tion— 12th  annual  reunion.  Sept.  11-15,  1984, 
Savannah,  Ga.  Contact  Patricia  D.  Hamilton, 
5501  U1109  Seminary  Road,  Falls  Church. 
Va.  22041. 

• USS  Osterhaus  (DE  164) — Reunion  Sept. 
15-16,  1984,  Kansas  City,  Kan.  Contact  John 
H.  Howey,  9830  Gorgia,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
66109. 

• USS  Alcor — Reunion  Sept.  7-9,  1984, 
Middletown,  N.Y.  Contact  Joe  Carrozza, 
4 Saint  Eve  Court,  Middletown,  N.Y.  10940; 
telephone  (914)  342-2505. 

• USS  Quincy — Reunion  Sept.  20-23, 
1984,  Valley  Forge,  Pa.  Contact  Albert 
Levesque,  46  Foster  St.,  Pawtucket,  R.I. 
02861. 

• USS  Helm  (DD  388) — Reunion  Sept.  23- 
26,  1984,  Philadelphia.  Contact  Thomas  J. 
Reilly,  412  East  Grand  Ave..  Rahway,  N.J. 
07065;  telephone  (201)  382-0481. 

• USS  Harding  (DD  625/DMS  28)— Re 
union  Sept.  6-9,  1984,  St.  Louis.  Contact  G.T. 
Watson,  Box  13A,  McDaniel,  Md.  21647; 
telephone  (301)  745-9725. 

• USS  McCaffery  (DD/DDE  860)— Re 
union  Sept.  21-23,  1984,  Portsmouth,  R.I. 
Contact  Gordon  E.  Leiser,  417  Adirondack 
Ave. , Spotswood,  N.J.  08884;  telephone  (201 ) 
251-1457. 

• USS  American  Legion  (APA  17) — Re- 
union Sept.  13-16,  1984,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 
for  World  War  II  veterans.  Contact  Armand 
Poisson,  1500  3rd  Ave.,  #33,  Chula  Vista, 
Calif.  92011;  telephone  (619)  426-9893. 

• USS  New  Mexico  (BB  40) — Reunion 
Sept.  28-30,  1984,  Denver.  Contact  LeRoy 
Miller,  8619  Villa  Crest  Dr.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
63126;  telephone  (314)  842-1806. 

• Naval  Minewarfare  Association — Re- 
union/annual convention  Sept.  30-Oct.  3,  1984, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Contact  H.H.  Stettler,  3604 
Greenleaf  Dr.,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.  95401;  tele- 
phone (707)  545-8626. 


• USS  Chester  (CA  27) — Fifth  reunion 
Sept.  14-16,  1984.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Contact 
James  E.  Tracy,  4951  Castana  #36.  Lake- 
wood.  Calif.  90712;  telephone  (213)  630-1840. 

• NATTC  JAX— Reunion  Sept.  15.  1984. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Contact  Eileen  Cairel.  7548 
Legrande  St.  South,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32244; 
telephone  (904)  772-8431. 

• Naval  Air  Transport  Squadron  Inc. — 
Reunion  Sept.  3-7,  1984.  San  Diego.  Contact 
Capt.  Arnie  Hudnall.  9807  N.W.  75th  St.. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64153. 

• USS  Manning  (DE  199) — Seventh  re- 
union Sept.  26-30,  1984,  Buttalo.  N.Y.  Con- 
tact Denzel  J.  Skerven,  1921  Lincoln  St.,  Wis- 
consin Rapids,  Wis.  54494;  telephone  (715) 
423-0589. 

• USS  Omaha  (CL  4) — Reunion  Sept.  24- 
28,  1984,  Anaheim,  Calif.  Contact  George 
Loveridge,  6809  Weaver  Ave.,  McLean,  Va. 
22101;  telephone  (703)  356-4645. 

• USS  Houston  (CA  30/CL  81) — Reunion 
Sept.  10-16,  1984,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  Contact  H.M. 
Shafman,  921  Florence  Ave.,  Galesburg,  111. 
61401. 

• USS  Miami  (CL  89) — Reunion  Septem- 
ber 1984.  Contact  USS  Miami  Reunion  Com- 
mittee, 1511  Athens  Road.  Green  Acres,  Wil- 
mington, Del.  19803. 

• USS  Maryland  (BB  46)  Veterans  As- 
sociation— Reunion  Sept.  19-22,  1984,  North 
Little  Rock,  Ark.  Contact  Tony  Belotti,  211 
Steven  Dr.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  72205;  tele- 
phone (501)  225-1  180. 

• USS  Hancock  (CV/CVA  19) — Reunion 
Sept.  26-30,  1984,  Charleston.  S.C.  Contact 
Edmund  Orchowski.  5427  Bossart  St..  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  15206;  telephone  (412)  441-6019. 

• USS  Thornhill  (DE  195) — Reunion  Sept. 
6-9,  1984,  Tannersville,  Pa.  Contact  Henry 
Cetkowski,  Box  531,  Rural  Route  2,  Titus- 
ville, N.J.  08560;  telephone  (609)  737-1727. 

• USS  Cabot  (CVL  28)— Reunion  Sept.  5- 
9,  1984,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  Contact  USS  Cabot 
Assn..  5023  Royal  Ave.,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
89103;  telephone  (702)  873-9841. 

• USS  Lindsey  (DM  32) — Reunion  Sept. 
21-24,  1984,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Contact  J.L. 
Arrington,  Route  10,  Box  361-H,  Charlotte, 
N.C.  28213. 

• USS  Saratoga  (CV  3) — 33rd  reunion 
Sept.  14-16,  1984,  Seattle.  Contact  P.R. 
“Tony”  Tonelli,  6382  Cantiles  Ave. , Cypress, 
Calif.  90630. 

• USS  Lanning  (DD  385)  — Reunion  Sept. 
14,  1984,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Contact  Fred 
Winger,  712  Hewlett  St.,  Bakersfield,  Calif. 


93309;  telephone  (805)  323-7013. 

• Battle  of  Ormoc  Ba>  (USS  Cooper  (DD 
695),  USS  Summer  (Dl)  692).  USS  Moale 
(DD  693).  USS  Orca  (AVP  49).  LST  4641- 

Reunion  Sept.  27-30,  1984,  Louisville.  Ky. 
Contact  Gene  Bickers.  128  Piney  Bend.  Por- 
tage. Ind.  46368;  telephone  (219)  763-3871. 

• LCI  (L)  Flotilla  24 — Reunion  Sept.  20- 
23.  1984,  San  Diego,  for  crew  members  who 
served  during  World  War  II.  Contact  Flotilla 
24  Headquarters.  P.O.  Box  22222.  Los  An- 
geles. Calif.  90022;  telephone  (213)  868-9779. 

• USS  Indiana  (BB  58) — Reunion  Sept.  21- 
23,  1984,  Southern  Pines,  N.C.  Contact  Tom 
Ruff,  301  Indian  River  Drive.  Palm  Bav.  Fla. 
32905;  telephone  (305)  729-0480. 

• USS  Phelps  (DD  360) — Reunion  Sept 
20-23,  1984.  San  Francisco.  Contact  Harold 
Placette,  3336  Roanoke,  Port  Arthur.  Texas 
77642. 

• USS  Savannah  (CL  42) — 15th  annual  re- 
union Sept.  7-9.  1984,  Cincinnati.  Contact 
Murray  C.  Flanders,  Route  1.  Box  157-W. 
Semmes.  Ala.  36575. 

• DesRon  11 — Reunion  Sept.  8.  1984. 
Lompoc,  Calif.  Contact  Joe  Silva,  128  Towne 
Terrace,  Santa  Cruz.  Calif.  95060;  telephone 
(408)  429-1563. 

• USS  Langley  (CVL  27) — Reunion  Sept. 
28-30.  1984,  Philadelphia.  Contact  A.  Nick 
Chagaris,  11  Bourn  Ave..  Hampton.  N.H. 
03842;  telephone  (603)  926-7545. 

• USS  L.S.T.  912 — Reunion  being  planned 
for  former  World  War  II  crew  members.  Con- 
tact Thomas  Hartshorn.  17  Taylor  Road.  John- 
ston. R.I.  02919. 

• Naval  Air  Transport  Squadron,  Inc. 

(NATS) — Reunion  Sept.  3-7,  1984.  San  Diego. 
Contact  Capt.  Arnie  Hudnall.  9807  N.W.  75th 
St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64153. 

• USS  Metcalf  (DD  595)— Reunion  Oct. 
3-7,  1984.  Baton  Rouge.  La.  Contact  John  M. 
Chittum,  350  S.  Walnut  St..  Huntington.  W.Va. 
25705;  telephone  (304)  523-6963. 

• Shawnee,  Coast  Guard  cutter — Reun- 
ion Oct.  6,  1984.  Eureka.  Calif.  Contact  Ray 
Smith,  122  Hawthorn  Way,  San  Rafael.  Calif. 
94903;  telephone  (415)  472-1530  or  Roy  Bai- 
ley, P.O.  Box 459,  253  County  Club  Dr..  Avila 
Beach,  Calif.  93424;  telephone  (805)  595-2054. 

• USS  Coral  Sea  (CVA  43) — Reunion  Oct. 
5-7,  1984,  Norfolk,  Va.  Contact  Sal  Avellino, 
45-1 1 Arcadia  Lane,  Great  Neck,  N.Y.  1 1020; 
telephone  (516)  466-9088. 

• 26th  USNCB— Reunion  Oct.  4-6,  1984, 
Eau  Claire,  Wis.  Contact  Harry  Friedrich,  3671 
Mockingbird  Lane.  Dayton,  Ohio  45430. 
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Photo  by  PH2  Perry  Thorsvik 

Memorial  Day  1984  — 

The  Unknown  Serviceman 
Is  Laid  To  Rest  At  Arlington. 


Photo  by  JOI  Gary  Hopkins 


Commodore  Leslie  N.  Palmer,  Commandant  of  Midshipmen 
at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  administers  the  oath  of  office  to 
plebes  of  the  class  of  ’88  during  recent  induction  ceremonies. 
Photo  by  JOC(SW ) Fred  J.  Klinkenberger  Jr. 
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Covers: 

Front:  A student  at  Aircraft  Firefighting  and 
Rescue  School,  NATTC  Memphis,  learns  by 
experience  how  to  battle  a blaze.  Photo  by 
JOI  Melanie  Morrell,  NAS  Memphis 
Back:  Ocean  Venture  '84  provided  an  opportu 
mty  for  airdrop  training.  Photo  courtesy  USAF. 
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Place  Of 
Good  Abode 

Story  by  JOCM  Phyllis  Good,  NR  Navlnfo  East  102  and 
JOl  Melanie  Morrell,  CNTT,  NAS  Memphis 
Photos  by  PHI  Richard  Grant,  NAF  Kadena,  Japan,  and  JOl  Morrell 


You're  in  line  for  shore  rotation  and 
your  orders  read,  “Instructor  duty  at 
Memphis."  You're  looking  forward  to 
working  independently  and  passing  on  the 
valuable  expertise  you've  acquired  in  the 
Navy.  You’re  eager  to  start  your  tour  so 
that  you  can  watch  your  students  absorb 
knowledge,  become  proficient  at  skills, 
and  develop  positive  attitudes — all  very 
satisfying  thoughts.  You  know,  too,  that 
when  your  workday  in  Memphis  is  done, 
you'll  be  where,  as  the  song  goes,  “the 
livin'  is  easy."  So  you  can  just  relax.  But 
if  that’s  not  your  style,  Memphis  also  of- 
fers an  exciting  upbeat  life. 


Memphis — halfway  between  St.  Louis 
and  New  Orleans — is  a hub  for  air,  rail, 
highway  and  water  transportation.  Mem- 
phis, which  sits  high  on  the  bluffs  over- 
looking the  Mississippi,  is  one  of  the  na- 
tion's richest  agricultural  areas  and  is 
known  as  the  “Capital  of  the  Mid-South  ” 
The  name  Memphis  means  “place  of 
good  abode."  It  was  the  first  city  to  win 
the  “Nation's  Cleanest  City”  title  three 
times. 

As  a Navy  instructor,  you'll  report 
aboard  the  Naval  Air  Technical  Training 
Center,  the  largest  single  command  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station  Memphis.  This  is  when 


you'll  discover  that  the  air  station  is  not 
really  in  Memphis,  but  in  Millington,  a 
small  town  in  the  heart  of  cotton  farmland 
some  20  minutes  north  of  the  city. 

You'll  join  a team  of  some  2,000  in- 
structors and  support  personnel  who  pro- 
vide technical  training  in  many  phases  of 
naval  aviation  for  more  than  30,000  stu- 
dents a year. 

Working  hours  are  fairly  regular  for  in- 
structors, and  according  to  some,  shorter 
than  in  many  other  Navy  jobs.  With  the 
free  time,  you'll  be  able  to  enjoy  the  ex- 
cellent recreational  facilities  on  3,400-acre 
NAS  Memphis:  gym,  bowling  lanes,  18- 
hole  golf  course,  handball  and  racquetball 
courts,  indoor  and  outdoor  pools,  tennis 
courts,  lake  and  picnic  areas,  and  riding 
stables.  NAS  Memphis  enjoys  a reputa- 
tion for  having  one  of  the  finest  recreation 
programs  in  the  Navy. 

Weekends  you'll  find  a variety  of  in- 
teresting things  to  do  off  base.  A good 
place  to  start  is  at  the  parks:  Memphis 
boasts  197  beautiful  city  parks  that  cover 
6,300  acres.  Swimming,  hiking,  concerts, 
festivals,  ice  skating — you  name  it  and 
it's  going  on  somewhere  in  the  parks. 
Memphis'  biggest  park,  Overton  Park,  also 
houses  the  Zoological  Garden  and  Aquar- 

Opposite  page:  The  graceful , old  paddle- 
wheeler, Memphis  Queen,  is  one  of  Memphis’ 
more  picturesque  attractions.  Left:  Marines 
and  Navy  men  learn  how  to  load  aircraft  weap- 
ons at  A viation  Ordnanceman  School. 
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ium,  where  animal  habitats  have  been 
painstakingly  and  beautifully  modeled. 

The  best  park,  however,  is  just  down 
the  road  from  the  Navy  base.  Meeman- 
Shelby  State  Park  is  13.000  acres  of 
woodland  along  the  Mississippi  River 
where  people  enjoy  everything  from  hik- 
ing to  catfishing. 

Mud  Island  is  another  place  you  have 
to  go.  Memphis’  new  attraction  doesn't 
care  if  its  name  is  "mud”  because  it  is 
already  one  of  the  most  popular  fun  spots 
in  the  city.  Located  right  at  the  riverside. 
Mud  Island’s  River  museum,  shops,  res- 
taurants. picnic  areas,  monorail  and  5,000- 
seat  amphitheater  offer  a full  day  of  fun. 

One  weekend  may  find  you  driving  out 
to  see  Graceland  Mansion,  home  of  Elvis 
Presley.  Thousands  of  tourists  annually 
make  the  pilgrimage  to  Graceland  to  view 
Elvis’  sumptuously  decorated  home  and 
his  gravesite — which  is  still  always  cov- 
ered with  wreaths. 

Another  Memphis  must  is  a ride  on  the 


Memphis  Queen,  a Mississippi  riverboat 
that  brings  back  the  romantic  steamboat 
era.  Libertyland  is  a real  family  favorite; 
the  huge  amusement  park  has  enough  chills 
and  thrills  to  last  a whole  day. 

Whether  your  interest  in  music  leans 
toward  popular  or  classical,  soloists  and 
groups  known  nationally  and  internation- 
ally entertain  in  Memphis,  one  of  the  na- 


tion’s leading  centers  of  music.  But,  as 
the  saying  goes.  "Blues  are  Best"  here. 
Memphis  is  the  birthplace  of  the  blues — 
it  happened  on  Beale  Street,  in  an  old  part 
of  town  by  the  river.  Today,  the  entire 
riverfront  area  is  undergoing  major  res- 
toration. Old  Memphis  is  being  brought 
back  in  the  form  of  tine  shops,  restaurants 
and  places  of  interest — all  evoking  the 
mood  of  the  old  river  days  when  cotton 
was  king,  and  the  Blues  were  telling  the 
story  in  music. 

Several  annual  events  add  even  more 
excitement.  Start  off  the  year  watching  the 
National  Indoor  Tennis  Championships. 
In  May,  Memphians  make  merry  during 
the  Cotton  Carnival — a 10-day  festival 
similar  to  New  Orleans'  Mardi  Gras. 
Colorful  costume  parades,  parties  and 
concerts  all  pay  tribute  to  the  cotton  boll. 

During  May,  special  performances. 

Handmade  quids  and  other  arts  and  crafts 
command  the  attention  of  young  and  old  alike. 
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concerts,  fairs,  and  ethnic  celebrations 
make  “Memphis  in  May"  a true  folk  fes- 
tival. 

Summer  brings  the  Danny  Thomas 
Memphis  Gold  Classic  and  Kools  Jazz 
Festival;  the  Music  Heritage  Festival  and 
the  Mid-South  Fair  hold  sway  in  Septem- 
ber. The  Liberty  Bowl  Football  Classic 
kicks  off  the  last  big  event  of  the  year. 

Duty  and  life  in  Memphis  can  be  busy 


and  glamorous,  but  folks  who  like  their 
fun  casual  enjoy  the  area,  too,  because 
Memphis  is  a town  in  the  country.  Once 
outside  the  city  limits,  the  pace  slows.  The 
recreation  is  “country”  too:  gospel  mu- 
sic, barbecues,  and  catfish  suppers  are  big. 
There’s  good  fishing  and  hunting  to  be 
had  all  around  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and 
Mississippi.  Naturalists  flock  to  the  area 
for  another  reason:  eagle-watching.  The 


great  American  bald  eagles  regularly  mi- 
grate to  Reelfoot  Lake  in  western  Ten- 
nessee. 

Memphis  is  a popular  place  with  mili- 
tary people.  Many  of  them  choose  to  retire 
here  because  they  like  the  slow  pace  of 
life  and  the  country  style  of  living. 

You’d  like  it,  too — in  Memphis,  life  is 
low-key,  and  the  leisure  is  how  you  make 
it.  □ 


Fly  Navy  (via  Memphis) 


Story  and  photos  by  JOl  Melanie 
Morrell,  CNTT,  NAS  Memphis 

You've  seen  them  in  old  movies  and  air 
shows — the  dashing  aviators  who  climb 
into  the  cockpits  of  their  planes  with  waves 
and  smiles.  The  glamorous  image  lives 
on,  even  in  the  real-life  Navy. 

But  for  every  Navy  pilot  who  jets  off 
into  the  clouds,  there  are  more  than  30 
people  who  make  that  flight  possible.  Na- 
val aviators  take  to  the  skies  from  Pen- 
sacola, Fla.;  for  the  people  who  help  keep 
the  flyers  aloft,  the  flight  plan  begins  in 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

Naval  Air  Station  Memphis,  located  in 
the  town  of  Millington,  sits  in  the  middle 
of  cotton-farming  country;  white-flecked 
fields  border  the  airstrip.  The  largest  in- 
land Navy  base  in  the  country,  NAS  Mem- 
phis is  the  home  of  the  Naval  Air  Tech- 
nical Training  Center.  Established  in  1942 
to  train  aviation  technicians  during  World 
War  11,  NATTC  is  the  Navy’s  biggest 
training  facility  for  airdales.  Thirty  thou- 
sand Navy  and  Marine  students  pass 
through  NATTC’s  61  courses  in  14  avia- 
tion ratings  each  year. 

“If  he  turns  a tool  on  an  aircraft,  he’s 
here,”  said  NATTC  command  master  chief 
AWCM  Kendall  Ickes,  describing  the  wide 
range  of  students  and  courses  at  the  fa- 
cility. “The  aviation  field  has  become 
broader  and  more  complex  as  the  role  of 

Crash  fire  and  rescue  techniques  are  taught  at 
Naval  Air  Technical  Training  Center. 
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the  aircraft  has  increased.  And  NATTC 
supplies  the  people  for  those  squadrons  on 
the  carrier.” 

NATTC  airmen  also  could  be  sent  to 
naval  air  stations  around  the  world. 

If  an  airman’s  rating  concerns  electron- 
ics, that  airman  will  be  part  of  the  avionics 
department,  where  training  for  seven  avia- 
tion electronics  ratings  takes  place.  The 
biggest  segment  of  NATTC,  avionics  con- 
tains half  of  the  student  population. 

The  main  avionics  building  resembles 
a futuristic  fortress  with  slit  windows  and 
massive  cement  walls.  Inside  its  fluores- 
cent-lit  chambers  there’s  a definite  chill. 
“It  needs  to  be  cool  to  keep  the  electronic 
equipment  up,”  explained  Gunnery  Ser- 
geant C.J.  Hutchinson,  avionics  instruc- 
tor. “Hands-on  experience  with  the  elec- 
tronic gear  in  the  labs  enhances  the  avionics 
student’s  grasp  of  the  theories:  transistor 
theory,  current  flow,  special  circuits  and 
so  on. 

“We  expect  hard  study  in  this  school,” 


said  Hutchinson.  “And  the  students  need 
to  retain  what  they  learn  because  we’re 
dealing  with  formulas  and  theories  that'll 
be  needed  later  on.”  In  such  ratings  as 
aviation  fire  control  technician  or  aviation 
anti-submarine  warfare  technician,  the 
theories  will  be  applied  to  the  specific  air- 
craft systems:  radar,  weapons  control, 
navigation  or  communication. 

The  air  traffic  control  school  is  consid- 
ered to  be  the  most  glamorous  member  of 
the  NATTC  community.  The  school  was 
in  the  limelight  during  the  1981  air  traffic 
controller  strike.  During  that  time  the  stu- 
dent load  increased  35  percent  to  help  fill 
the  civilian  air  controller  gap. 

Although  an  exodus  of  military  con- 
trollers was  expected  after  the  strike,  it 
never  occurred,  and  the  rating  is  thriving. 
It’s  a popular  rating — and  a proud  one. 
ACs  regard  themselves  as  the  “elite  of  the 
fleet.” 

“We  air  controllers  are  confident;  we’re 
aggressive  and  proud,”  said  Air  Traffic 


Controller  First  Class  Dave  Ferguson,  an 
instructor.  “You  need  that  kind  of  spirit 
and  conviction  to  do  the  job  we  do — you 
have  to  be  geared  up  all  the  time.  When 
you  start  your  workday,  you  have  to  be 
100  percent — you  can’t  wake  up  over  a 
cup  of  coffee. 

“I  know'  it  looks  like  a glamorous  job,  ” 
he  continued,  “but  it’s  hard  work — de- 
manding and  stressful.” 

Ferguson  said  the  AC  students  studying 
control  procedures,  concepts,  aviation 
weather  and  radar  control  techniques  are 
subjected  to  high  pressure  right  from  the 
start.  “If  they  can’t  hack  it  here,  they 
never  will  on  the  outside,”  he  said.  “It’s 
tough  here,  but  it’s  out  in  the  fleet  that 
ACs  really  earn  their  paychecks.” 

“Mechs”  make  up  the  third  NATTC 
department:  the  mechanical  ratings  such 
as  aviation  structural  mechanic  and  avia- 
tion support  equipment  technician.  "We 
deal  with  everything  on  the  basic  air- 
craft— minus  the  avionics  systems.”  said 
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Master  Chief  Aircraft  Maintenanceman 
Larry  Purviance,  the  mech  department’s 
leading  chief  petty  officer.  “That  includes 
engine,  structure,  landing  gear,  ordnance 
and  maintenance  equipment.” 

Mech  courses  range  from  “yellow  gear” 
(support  equipment)  maintenance  to  fire- 
fighting, where  Navymen  and  Marines 
learn  crash  fire  and  rescue  techniques. 
Mech  students  are  most  often  found  in  the 


shops  and  aircraft  hangars  climbing  on, 
under  and  in  the  planes.  The  work  is  hard 
and  grimy.  But  more  than  anything,  it’s 
dangerous. 

“Most  of  these  kids  will  be  working  on 
the  flight  decks  of  aircraft  carriers,”  Pur- 
viance said.  “It’s  the  most  dangerous  place 
to  be,  full  of  hazards  like  fuel  fires  and 
plane  crashes.  Jet  blast  can  blow  a person 
over  the  side,  or  snapping  cables  can  whip 
your  legs  off  ...  an  aircraft  carrier  is  a 
destructive  force  that’s  out  of  this  world. 
I want  the  students  to  realize  that.” 

The  fourth  component  of  NATTC  is 
management  training,  where  the  courses 
range  from  aviation  maintenance  manage- 
ment for  officers  to  barracks  management 
for  senior  enlisted  personnel. 

In  addition  to  the  aviation  schools,  a 
number  of  other  commands  call  NAS 
Memphis  home:  the  Naval  Air  Mainte- 
nance Training  Group  and  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital plus  a number  of  Navy  and  Marine 
reserve  outfits  as  well.  The  Human  Re- 
source Management  School  is  there,  as 
well  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Chief  of 

The  luminescent  world  of  the  carrier  air  traffic 
control  center  (opposite  page)  is  duplicated  at 
NA  TTC  for  air  traffic  controller  students  as  is 
hands-on  "yellow  gear ” experience  (left)  for 
aviation  support  equipment  students.  Cotton 
plants  line  the  NAS  Memphis  runway. 


Naval  Technical  Training,  Rear  Admiral 
R.C.  Austin  (NATTC  is  one  of  the  58 
training  activities  under  his  command).  But 
aviation  is  the  pervading  theme  at  NAS 
Memphis,  and  the  tenant  commands 
somewhat  resemble  business  offices  lo- 
cated at  an  airport. 

“If  you're  into  aviation,  NAS  Memphis 
is  a good  place  to  be,”  said  Ickes.  It’s  a 
good  place  for  Navy  pilots  to  be  assigned, 
even  if  their  jobs  don't  include  flying.  They 
enjoy  the  association  with  aviation  train- 
ing, and  they  develop  a real  appreciation 
for  something  they  may  have  taken  for 
granted.  A flyer  stationed  here  gets  to  see 
all  the  training,  the  long  hours,  and  the 
work  that  goes  into  getting  a plane  ready 
so  the  pilot  can  just  climb  into  it  and 
take  off.” 

But  pilots  make  their  own  contribution 
in  recruiting  airdales.  According  to  Ickes 
“Lots  of  these  kids  have  chosen  aviation 
because  they’ve  always  had  their  hearts  in 
the  sky.  Sometimes  it's  because  they  saw 
the  Blue  Angels  perform  and  wanted  to 
be  pilots.  Maybe  they  always  had  a thing 
about  planes.  Or  maybe  they  just  lucked 
out.” 

“Fly  Navy"  becomes  a way  of  life  for 
new  airmen  at  NAS  Memphis,  the  place 
where  airdales  look  past  the  cotton  fields 
and  set  their  sights  on  the  sky.  □ 
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Story  and  photos  by  JOl  Ruth  Lawrence,  ComNavFor,  Japan 


The  U.S.  Army’s  “navy"  steamed  si- 
lently into  Yokosuka  Naval  Base  amid 
stares  from  seasoned  sailors. 

Inching  its  way  alongside  a pier  that 
normally  receives  warships,  the  Army’s 
beach  discharge  lighter  Lt.  Col.  John  U.D. 
Page , named  for  a Korean  War  hero,  came 
to  a stop  after  a 20-day  non-stop  voyage 
from  its  home  port.  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii 
For  many  of  the  45  enlisted  men  and 
women  and  eight  warrant  officers,  it  was 
the  longest  cruise  they  had  ever  made. 

It  wasn't  so  much  that  they  were  not 
used  to  being  away  from  home  port.  On 
the  contrary,  assigned  to  the  5th  Trans- 
portation Company  of  the  45th  Support 
Group  at  Fort  Shatter,  Hawaii.  Page  nor- 
mally spends  from  15  to  20  days  each 
month  under  way  carrying  tanks,  trucks, 
engineering  and  other  heavy  equipment 
between  the  islands  of  Oahu  and  Hawaii. 
“They  put  us  under  some  pretty  rough 
commitments,"  said  Sergeant  First  Class 
Robert  Thompson,  platoon  sergeant  for 
the  enlisted  crew  members.  “But,”  he 
added,  “we  generally  pull  into  port  at  the 
end  of  each  day  and  a half." 

Since  the  26-year-old  transport  ship's 
arrival  in  Japan  for  much-needed  repairs 
at  Yokosuka's  ship  repair  facility,  many 
questions  have  come  up.  Most  of  them  are 
reflected  only  in  puzzled  expressions  as 
passersby  first  digest  the  name  and  then 
the  fact  that  the  ship  is  in  the  Army. 

According  to  Chief  Warrant  Officer 
Kenneth  E.  Gilman,  Page' s first  mate  and 


second  in  command,  there  is  a good  rea- 
son for  the  Army  to  have  a “navy."  The 
Army  Transportation  Corps  is  responsible 
for  a certain  amount  of  water  transporta- 
tion. moving  supplies  and  equipment  over 
unimproved  beaches  or  through  improved 
harbors. 

“Back  in  World  War  II,"  said  Gilman, 
“the  Army  Transport  Service  had  hundreds 
of  ships  manned  by  civilians  much  like 
the  Navy's  Military  Sealift  Command  to- 
day." He  explained  that  over  the  years  the 
Army  had  phased  out  most  of  the  ships, 
leaving  just  Page  and  two  other  ocean- 
going ships,  homeported  at  the  U.S.  Army 
Transportation  Center,  Fort  Eustis.  Va., 
along  with  several  oceangoing  tugs  and 
other  service  craft.  According  to  Gilman, 
Navy  people  aren't  the  only  ones  scratch- 
ing their  heads  over  Page.  “Most  people 
in  the  Army  don't  even  realize  we  have 
ships,”  he  said. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  curiosity  is 
Page's  unique  propulsion  system  which 
allows  the  ship  to  enter  and  exit  port  un- 
assisted. Page  is  powered  by  two  1.200- 
horsepower  diesel  engines,  but  uses  no 
rudder  and  no  propellers.  Two  vertical  axis 
variable  pitch  propulsion  units  can  move 
the  ship  forward,  backward  and  sideways, 
making  it  easy  for  the  vessel  to  slide  in 
and  out  of  the  tightest  berths.  “With  an 
average  speed  of  nine  knots.  Page  may 
not  be  the  fastest  ship,"  said  Gilman,  “but 
what  it  lacks  in  speed,  it  makes  up  for  in 
maneuverability." 


Although  the  differences  between  Arm\ 
and  Navy  ships  range  from  manning  to 
mission,  the  most  significant  difference 
can  be  found  in  the  ship's  organization 
which  is  patterned  after  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine. For  example,  the  ship's  “master" — 
although  sometimes  called  “skipper"  or 
“captain" — is  Chief  Warrant  Officer  John 
H.  Williams,  a graduate  of  the  U.S.  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy,  Kings  Point,  N.Y. 
“Also,"  said  Gilman,  “we  don't  operate 
with  as  many  people  as  the  Navy  uses  nor 
do  we  have  all  the  specialized  ratings." 

But  one  thing  never  changes — the  jar- 
gon. Whether  you're  in  the  Navy  or  the 
Army's  “navy"  the  seagoing  language  is 
u niversal. 

There  are  other  similarities  between  the 
two  navies.  The  men  and  women  aboard 
Page  receive  sea  pay,  go  through  many 
of  the  same  shipboard  drills,  express  the 
same  concern  for  habitability  and  expe- 
rience stress  over  family  separations. 

According  to  Gilman,  deck  and  engi- 
neering personnel  like  those  assigned  to 
Page  receive  basic  qualifications  in  their 
respective  fields  while  attending  the  Ar- 
my's advanced  indiv  idual  training  schools 
at  Fort  Eustis,  Va.  After  graduating,  sol- 
diers will  generally  be  assigned  to  a boat- 
ing craft  unit.  “If  they're  lucky,"  said 
Gilman,  “they  could  be  assigned  to  the 
Page . ' ' 

The  Army  has  no  commissioned  offi- 
cers qualified  aboard  ship,  so  warrant  of- 
ficers are  required  to  possess  the  highest 
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degree  of  technical  and  academic  skills 
necessary  to  operate  and  maintain  Army 
ships.  In  addition  to  shipboard  duties. 
Page' s soldier-sailors  must  maintain  their 
basic  Army  combat  and  survival  skills. 

With  gray  hull,  white  superstructure  and 
multicolored  smoke  stack.  Page  is  the  ob- 
ject of  much  gawking.  Just  the  same.  Page 
is  all  business  with  a record  and  reputation 
to  prove  it.  Some  of  its  crew  have  gone 
to  great  lengths  to  remain  aboard.  One 
crew  member  summed  up  the  sentiments 
of  many  saying,  “It's  a good  ship,  a 
professional  ship.  It's  the  best  ship  in  the 
Army's  'navy'.''  □ 


Page ’s  seagoing  soldiers  prepare  (o  take  in  all  lines  as  the 
Army’s  ship  gets  ready  to  shift  berths.  Spec.  4 Thomas  R. 
Jones  (above  left)  is  at  the  helm. 
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Choose  Your  Own 
Study  Program 


If  you  have  dreams  of  getting  some- 
where, education  is  the  Navy's  high  road 
to  success. 

It  matters  not  whether  you  are  a petty 
officer  in  the  engine  room  or  a lieutenant 
in  the  plot  room.  The  Navy  offers  courses, 
programs  and  schools  that  can  help  you 
do  your  job  better  and  make  you  more 
valuable  to  the  Navy. 

Providing  these  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  the  Navy  is  the  job  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Education  and  Training,  head- 
quartered at  Naval  Air  Station  Pensacola, 
Fla.  Through  CNET.  courses  are  funded 
and  offered  on  duty,  off-duty,  afloat  and 
ashore. 

If  your  interests  are  in  off-duty  courses, 
the  Navy  Campus  branch  of  CNET  offers 
you  various  ways  to  take  them.  More  help 
in  meeting  off-duty  educational  goals  is 
provided  by  the  Defense  Activity  for  Non- 
Traditional  Education  Support,  which 
helps  you  obtain  academic  credit  for  skills 
and  knowledge  you  have  picked  up  in  the 
military. 

On-duty  courses  can  also  be  arranged. 
The  following  list  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities can  be  tailored  to  Navy  people  of 
all  ages,  backgrounds  and  motivations.  If 
you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  following 
21  areas,  you  need  only  visit  your  nearest 
Navy  Campus  office  or  education  services 
officer  for  details. 

Academic  Remedial  Training  is  a lit- 
eracy program.  Recruits  entering  recruit 
training  take  a Gates-MacOinitie  test  to 


A full-time  student  in  the  Navy  Enlisted  Educa- 
tion Advancement  Program  at  Pensacola  Jun- 
ior College,  Pensacola,  Eta.,  researches  materi- 
al for  a term  paper. 


determine  their  reading  levels.  Those 
scoring  between  a fourth  and  sixth  grade 
reading  level  are  put  into  the  ART  pro- 
gram. As  the  recruit  successfully  com- 
pletes tests,  he  re-enters  the  recruit  train- 
ing cycle. 

The  Job  Oriented  Basic  Skills  Pro- 
gram offers  preparatory  training  for  "A" 
school  for  recruit  graduates  not  qualified 
for  the  technical  training.  Begun  in  the 
late  1970s  because  of  a shortage  of  petty 
officers,  the  JOBS  program  offers  instruc- 
tion in  job-oriented  reading  and  mathe- 
matics skills.  It  is  given  on  duty,  in  four- 
to  eight-week  segments,  before  entering 
"A"  school,  and  the  time  is  added  on  to 
the  Navy’s  training  sequence. 

The  Navy  Campus  Functional  Skills 
Program  is  a fully-funded  on-duty  pro- 
gram available  to  ashore  and  afloat  com- 
mands upon  request  of  the  commanding 
officer.  NCFSP  courses  are  intended  to 
improve  individual  development  in  read- 
ing. mathematics,  composition  and  gram- 
mar. They  are  provided  by  accredited  ci- 
vilian institutions  under  contract  with  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Education  and  Training. 
The  program  had  almost  25,000  partici- 
pants in  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  Non-resident  Foreign  Language 
Training  Program  enables  military  peo- 
ple and  dependents  to  learn  the  basics  of 
a foreign  language,  such  as  greetings,  in- 
troductions, asking  for  directions,  arrang- 
ing meetings  and  asking  for  help  while 
traveling.  Materials  include  printed  texts 
and  cassette  tapes  called  Headstart  lan- 
guage kits.  They  are  available  in  Japa- 
nese, German  and  Spanish.  Tagalog  and 
Italian  will  be  available  later  this  year. 
Kits  are  distributed  free  to  commands 
through  Naval  Education  and  Training 


Support  Centers,  Atlantic  (Norfolk.  Va.) 
and  Pacific  (San  Diego). 

The  Non-resident  English  as  a Sec- 
ond Language  Training  Program  ena- 
bles commands  to  establish  English  lan- 
guage training  required  by  individuals  to 
overcome  language  deficiencies.  The 
training  facilitates  further  military  training 
and  professional  development.  American 
language  course  materials  may  be  pur- 
chased from  Defense  Language  Institute. 
English  Language  Center,  Lackland  Air 
Force  Base,  Texas,  or  may  be  provided 
free  for  command  programs  approved  bv 
DLIELC.  Materials  consist  of  placement 
and  progress  tests,  instructor  manuals, 
workbooks,  taped  exercises  and  a variety 
of  supplemental  materials  and  training 
aids.  A list  of  materials  and  application 
procedures  are  found  in  the  Catalog  of 
American  Language  Course,  available 
from  DLIELC  on  request. 

The  Navy  Campus  High  School  Com- 
pletion Program  provides  high  school 
completion  courses  fully  funded  under  tu- 
ition assistance.  The  courses  are  available 
off-duty,  ashore  and  afloat. 

High  School  Equivalency  General 
Education  Development  Test  is  designed 
for  adults  who  have  not  finished  their  for- 
mal high  school  education  and  want  to 
earn  an  equivalency  certificate.  DANTES 
provides  GED  tests  to  military  people  sta- 
tioned at  overseas  and  deployed  locations. 
Tests  are  available  through  Navy  Campus 
offices  or  education  services  officers. 

The  Apprenticeship  Program  (Navy 
Campus)  enables  enlisted  people  to  com- 
plete apprenticeships  in  civilian  trades, 
such  as  photography,  while  working  in 
related  Navy  ratings.  Credit  is  given  for 
hours  and  type  of  work  completed. 
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College  Admission— DANTES  pro- 
vides the  American  College  Testing  as- 
sessment program  and  the  Scholastic  Ap- 
titude Test  free  to  military  people  seeking 
to  meet  undergraduate  college  admission 
requirements.  DANTES  also  provides  the 
Graduate  Record  Examination,  the  Grad- 
uate Management  Admission  Test,  the  Law 
School  Admission  Test  and  the  National 
Teacher  Examination  for  a fee  to  military 
people  seeking  admission  to  graduate-level 
programs. 

Certificate  and  Degree  Program 

(Navy  Campus)  offers  a non-traditional 
option  for  Navy  people  to  earn  a college 
degree  or  a vocational-technical  certificate 
without  residency  constraints.  Individuals 
contract  with  a participating  Navy  Cam- 
pus college  to  pursue  a degree  off-duty. 
No  matter  where  they  are  stationed,  they 
may  continue  to  take  courses  to  fulfill  de- 
gree requirements.  Financial  aid  is  pro- 
vided through  the  Gl  Bill  or  tuition  as- 
sistance. 

Program  for  Afloat  College  Educa- 
tion provides  tuition-free  post-secondary 
courses  at  sea  for  afloat  personnel,  taught 
by  professors  from  civilian  colleges  under 
contract  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Education 
and  Training. 

Academic  Credit  from  Testing 

(DANTES) — The  College-Level  Exami- 
nation Program,  DANTES'  subject  stand- 
ardized tests,  and  ACT  proficiency  ex- 
aminations are  available  to  active  duty 
military  people  free.  The  exams  are  used 
to  gain  academic  credit  from  colleges  and 
universities.  Certification  exams  are  also 
available  for  some  technical  skills. 

Correspondence  Courses — Corre- 
spondence courses  are  available  from  the 
Naval  Education  and  Training  Program 
Development  Center  in  Pensacola.  In  ad- 
dition, DANTES  publishes  an  independ- 
ent study  catalog  listing  college  courses. 

Credit  for  Service  Training — 
DANTES  contracts  with  the  American 
Council  on  Education  to  evaluate  service 
school  training  courses  and  military  oc- 
cupations (rates,  ratings  and  LDO/CWO 
designators)  to  develop  civilian  college 
credit  recommendations.  These  recom- 
mendations are  published  in  the  Guide  to 
the  Evaluation  of  Educational  Experi- 
ences in  the  Armed  Forces  ( ACE  Guide). 

The  Enlisted  Education  Advance- 


ment Program  is  for  qualified  career  en- 
listed people  who  are  able  to  obtain  an 
associate's  degree  in  24  months  or  less. 
The  program  offers  individuals  the  op- 
portunity to  improve  their  qualifications 
for  advancement,  technical  ratings  and  for 
CWO/LDO  programs.  Students  receive 
full  pay  and  allowances  and  are  able  to 
compete  for  advancement  but  are  not  el- 
igible for  proficiency  pay.  Students  pay 
their  own  education  costs.  The  individuals 
selected  normally  are  assigned  to  a junior 
college  or  community  college  located  near 
a major  naval  installation. 

Eligibility  requirements  include  a min- 
imum of  four  years  but  no  more  than  14 
years  of  continuous  active  duty  service. 
The  applicant  must  be  a high  school  grad- 
uate or  must  have  passed  the  General  Ed- 
ucational Development  test.  Applicants 
must  meet  citizenship,  physical,  moral  and 
other  related  requirements  and  be  rec- 
ommended by  their  commanding  officers. 
Six  years  of  obligated  service  will  be  in- 
curred. 

The  Enlisted  Commissioning  Pro- 
gram is  an  undergraduate  program  for  ac- 
tive duty  enlisted  people  with  previous 
college  credit.  It  provides  up  to  30  months 
(36  months  for  technical  majors)  of  full- 
time undergraduate  study  for  a baccalau- 
reate degree  at  selected  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. The  student  gets  full  pay  and 
allowances  but  pays  for  the  education. 
Upon  graduation.  ECP  officer  candidates 
report  to  Officer  Candidate  School , NETC 
Newport,  R.I.,  or  Aviation  Officer  Can- 
didate School,  Pensacola,  and  upon  com- 
pletion are  commissioned  ensigns  in  the 
unrestricted  line  and  incur  an  active  duty 
obligation  of  four  years. 

Applicants  must  have  completed  at  least 
two  years  of  undergraduate  courses  with 
good  grades,  be  at  least  22  (but  not  over 
31)  and  be  on  active  duty  with  at  least 
four  (but  not  more  than  1 1 ) years  of  con- 
tinuous active  service  at  time  of  enroll- 
ment. They  must  meet  citizenship,  phys- 
ical, moral  and  other  related  requirements 
and  be  recommended  by  the  commanding 
officer. 

The  Enlisted  Commissioning  Pro- 
gram (nuclear  option)  allows  outstand- 
ing enlisted  people  to  obtain  a degree  in 
a technical  field  which  may  help  the  Navy 
meet  a critical  need  for  nuclear  officer 


accession  goals.  Only  students  at  the  nu- 
clear power  school  and  nuclear  power 
training  units  are  eligible  to  apply  lor  this 
program.  Selectees  must  major  in  tech- 
nical courses  and  maintain  a grade  point 
average  of  3.0  on  a 4.0  scale.  Applicants 
must  have  completed  sufficient  under- 
graduate work  to  complete  a baccalaureate 
degree  in  36  months.  They  may  not  be 
older  than  23‘/2  at  commissioning.  Only 
active  duty  males  may  apply. 

NECP  candidates  will  receive  full  pay 
and  allowances  but  must  pay  for  tuition, 
books  and  other  fees  incurred  as  a student 
in  the  NECP.  Selectees  must  successfully 
complete  Officer  Candidate  School  upon 
graduation  from  their  baccalaureate  de- 
gree program  and  will  be  appointed  en- 
signs in  the  unrestricted  line  (designator 
1 160  or  1 170).  Selectees  will  incur  a five- 
year  active  duty  obligation  upon  commis- 
sioning. 

Broadened  Opportunity  for  Officer 
Selection  and  Training  Program  is  a one- 
year  college  preparation  course.  BOOST 
is  an  upward  mobility,  affirmative  action 
program  for  Navy.  Marine  Corps  and  Coast 
Guard  people,  and  for  civilians  who  have 
the  potential  to  be  naval  officers  but  whose 
past  academic  performance  does  not  qual- 
ify them  for  an  NROTC  scholarship  or 
entry  to  the  Naval  Academy. 

Minimum  SAT/ACT  scores  for  eligi- 
bility are  350  verbal/400  math  or  14  ver- 
bal/16 math.  All  candidates  must  be  under 
21  years  as  of  July  1 of  the  year  entering 
BOOST  school.  Applicants  also  must  meet 
citizenship,  physical,  moral  and  other  re- 
lated requirements  and  be  recommended 
by  their  commanding  officers.  The  course 
is  provided  at  the  Service  School  Com- 
mand, San  Diego.  Every  candidate  has  the 
opportunity  of  successfully  completing  the 
program  and  earning  a scholarship. 

The  Naval  Reserve  Officer  Training 
Corps  Scholarship  Program  consists  of 
63  units  at  civilian  colleges  and  univer- 
sities nationwide.  The  congressional  ceil- 
ing for  scholarship  students  is  being  raised 
from  6,000  to  8,000.  These  additional 
scholarships  are  being  phased  in  at  the  rate 
of  500  scholarships  per  year  beginning  with 
FY  82.  Students  receive  tuition,  fees  and 
books  plus  $100  per  month  tax-free  sub- 
sistence. The  program  produces  unre- 
stricted line  officers  with  most  having 
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technical  degrees  in  engineering  and  sci- 
ence. Commissioned  as  regular  officers, 
they  serve  a minimum  of  four  years  on 
active  duty.  Active  duty  enlisted  people 
may  also  compete  for  NROTC  scholar- 
ships. 


Armed  Forces  Staff'  College  at  Nor- 
folk. administratively  supported  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Education  and  Training, 
provides  a professional  development  op- 
portunity for  midgrade  officers.  They  study 
an  intensive  curriculum  on  joint  plans  and 
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operations.  Each  class  is  balanced  with 
representatives  from  all  of  the  United  States 
military  services  as  well  as  civilians  from 
Department  of  Defense  agencies  and  in- 
ternational students. 

There  are  many  graduate-level  courses 
available  through  DANTES,  the  Navy 
Campus  program.  Naval  Postgraduate 
School  and  other  service  schools.  One  ad- 
ditional program  offered  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Education  and  Training  is  designed 
to  provide  the  future  Navy  with  a cadre 
of  officers  to  manage  education  and  train- 
ing activities: 

The  Education  and  Training  Manage- 
ment Subspecialty  (ETMS)  may  be  earned 
through  experience  or  formal  education. 
There  are  Navy-approved  curricula  at  col- 
leges or  universities  located  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  West  Florida,  Pensacola;  Old 
Dominion  University,  Norfolk;  San  Diego 
State  University,  San  Diego;  Memphis 
State  University.  Memphis.  Tenn.;  George 
Washington  University,  Washington, 
D.C.;  and  Stanford  University,  Stanford, 
Calif. 

The  graduate  studies  cover  organiza- 
tional behavior,  curriculum  development, 
resources  planning  and  programming  and 
computer  applications  in  education  and 
training.  Officers  who  wish  to  pursue  the 
ETMS  graduate  education  program  may 
qualify  for  the  fully  funded  Graduate  Ed- 
ucation Program,  the  Advanced  Education 
Program  or  Tuition  Assistance/GI  bene- 
fits. 

The  fully-funded  Graduate  Education 
Program  is  a full-time  course  for  individ- 
uals screened  by  the  Naval  Postgraduate 
School.  An  annual  notice  seeks  persons 
interested  in  postgraduate  work. 

The  Advanced  Education  Program  is  for 
those  persons  who  have  started  a post- 
graduate degree  program  off-duty  and  are 
w ithin  12  months  of  obtaining  the  degree. 
In  this  program,  the  student  receives  pay 
and  allowances  while  attending  a civilian 
institution  full  time  but  the  student  pays 
the  tuition. 

The  Tuition  Assistance/GI  Bill  pro- 
grams provide  tuition  assistance  for  per- 
sons attending  off-duty  graduate  courses. 

Whether  you  are  enlisted  or  officer, 
afloat  or  ashore,  take  the  high  road  to  suc- 
cess that  will  make  you  better  at  your  job 
and  more  valuable  to  the  Navy — take  the 
road  to  higher  education.  □ 
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Technology 
As  The  Teacher 


A computerized,  self-teaching  training 
system  that  "talks”  to  students  could  spell 
the  difference  between  life  and  serious  in- 
jury or  death  for  Navy  air  crews. 

Civilian  audiovisual  and  training  spe- 
cialists with  the  Naval  Health  Sciences 
Education  and  Training  Command  at  the 
Naval  Medical  Command,  National  Cap- 
ital Region,  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  recently 
installed  the  new  system  at  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion Norfolk.  Va.,  to  help  pilots  and  air 
crews  update  their  aircraft  ejection  tech- 
niques. This  low-cost  instruction  system, 
the  training  experts  say,  will  pay  for  itself 
in  a few  years  in  reduced  training  and 
temporary  active  duty  costs. 

Interactive  video  instructional  systems 
also  are  scheduled  to  be  installed  this  year 
at  hospital  corpsman  "A"  school  at  Great 
Lakes,  111.,  and  advanced  school  at  the 
Naval  Schools  of  Health  Sciences  at  Be- 
thesda, Md.,  San  Diego,  and  Portsmouth, 
Va.  These  systems  will  be  programmed  to 
help  students  improve  their  basic  aca- 
demic skills.  Interactive  video  systems  are 
expected  to  greatly  reduce  training  costs 
and  times  for  the  Navy. 

The  system,  using  off-the-shelf,  state- 
of-the-art  computer  hardware,  puts  the 
Navy  on  the  leading  edge  of  educational 
technology. 

This  educational  innovation  is  being 
adopted  and  developed  for  Navy  use  by 
Frank  J.  Toth,  a former  Hungarian  free- 
dom fighter  and  winner  of  national  and 
international  film-making  awards,  and  his 


assistant,  Carl  B.  Black,  a former  U.S. 
Air  Force  instructor,  electronics  special- 
ist, scriptwriter  and  audiovisual  producer. 
Toth,  a GM- 14,  heads  the  command’s  ed- 
ucational media  department  and  Black,  a 
GM-13,  is  the  former  manager  of  audio- 
visual productions  and  computer-assisted 
instruction. 

In  the  ejection  techniques  application, 
training  would  be  conducted  in  squadron 
ready  rooms.  There  students  would  find 
themselves  in  front  of  a typical  personal 
or  home  computer,  complete  with  key- 
board, television  screen  (or  CRT),  and  a 
video  disc  recorder.  An  instructor  has 
loaded  the  system  by  putting  a video  disc 
with  the  appropriate  lesson  or  program  in 
the  recorder. 

The  student  types  in  name,  ID  number 
and  other  information.  In  full  color  and 
with  background  music,  the  screen  wel- 
comes the  student.  The  computer,  con- 
trolled by  the  student,  presents  the  lesson 
and  asks  questions.  The  student  an- 
swers— interacting  with  the  computer — 
by  touching  the  screen.  Lessons  can  be 
replayed  until  correct  answers  are  given 
to  as  many  questions  as  course  managers 
believe  are  required  to  master  the  subject. 
Students  move  through  the  instructional 
program  at  their  own  pace. 

At  NAS  Norfolk,  lessons  will  include 
a review  of  land  and  water  survival  tech- 
niques, parachute  descent,  how  to  secure 
the  parachute  harness  and  other  gear  so 
the  ejection  force  doesn't  injure  crewmen. 


as  well  as  reminders  to  look  at  the  alti- 
meter before  ejecting  and  to  count  prop- 
erly so  as  to  know  when  the  parachute 
must  be  opened  manually,  if  necessary. 
(Parachute  gear  includes  a "baristat."  a 
device  that  opens  the  chute  automatically 
at  13,000  feet.  Since  most  ejections — par- 
ticularly the  most  hazardous  ones — are  at 
lower  altitudes,  according  to  Navy  safet\ 
specialists,  knowing  when  to  pull  the  rip 
cord  is  crucial.) 

While  students  go  through  these  elec- 
tronic texts  and  lessons  systematically  at 
their  own  pace,  the  computer  keeps  ac- 
count of  their  progress.  It  tells  course 
managers  how  often  each  lesson-based 
question  is  missed  so  the  material  can  be 
changed  to  emphasize  and  repeat  material 
students  find  difficult.  An  enormous 
amount  of  information  about  each  student 
and  how  he  or  she  reacts  to  the  training — 
and  on  each  class — can  be  provided.  The 
machine  remembers  where  students 
stopped  their  course  work  and  what  ad- 
ditional training  they  need.  At  the  same 
time,  course  material  can  be  changed 
quickly,  insuring  up-to-date  information. 

Toth's  interest  in  "technology  as 
teacher”  was  sparked  several  years  ago 
as  he  studied  changes  in  the  reading  hab- 
its. information  acquisition  and  entertain- 
ment interests  of  American  youth.  "1  asked 
myself,  ‘Who's  being  trained  for  what? 
What  kind  of  students  are  we  getting  in 
the  Navy?'  As  one  admiral  used  to  say. 
‘It's  easy  to  teach  at  Harvard,  which  gels 
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the  cream  of  the  academic  crop.’  The  av- 
erage recruit  is  a television  watcher  who 
hasn't  read  many  books.  We  need  to  con- 
sider the  age  we  live  in.” 

Toth  then  considered  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  communication  since 
Gutenberg's  invention  of  movable  type  in 
the  15th  century.  Motion  pictures  were 
another  revolution.  In  the  1930s,  movies, 
filmstrips  and  slides  entered  classrooms, 
and  their  use  increased  in  the  1940s.  Tel 
evision’s  impact  was  similar  to  Guten- 
berg’s and  society — some  experts  claim — 


became  almost  totally  visually  oriented. 
The  TV  became  part  of  people’s  daily  diet, 
and  even  acted  as  babysitter. 

Then  came  small  and  smaller  com- 
puters, micro  chips  and  computer-gener- 
ated video  games.  Americans  found  them- 
selves part  of  what  Toth  calls  the  “Pac 
Man  generation." 

“I  realized,”  Toth  said,  “we  had  better 
come  up  with  an  educational  technology 
that  takes  this  into  consideration  if  we  want 
to  reach  these  students.  We  needed  some- 
thing that  combined  text  and  visuals  and 


hooked  them  into  a computer  for  man- 
agement. When  people  read  and  study  from 
printed  material,  they  can  flip  back  over 
previously  covered  pages  to  enhance  their 
understanding.  Educational  technology 
didn’t  provide  that  luxury  until  the  advent 
of  videotape  and  a computer-assisted  in- 
teractive system  that  allowed  student  and 
machine  to  ‘talk’  to  each  other.  Such  a 
system  would  be  another  tool  for  teachers, 
enabling  them  to  give  students  more  in- 
dividualized attention. 

”We  can  use  games  on  the  computer  to 


Illustration  by  Bob  George,  art  director,  Nava!  Data  Automation  Command,  Washington * D C. 
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find  the  student's  academic  and  instruc- 
tional level  without  the  student  realizing 
we're  conducting  a pretest.  This  infor- 
mation helps  the  computer  and  instructor 
develop  an  individualized  remedial  or  tu- 
torial lesson  plan,  pick  the  appropriate 
course  material,  teach  it  by  machine  and 
continually  evaluate  progress."  Toth  ex- 
plained. 

Toth  and  Black  analyzed  the  quality  of 
training  prospective  hospital  corpsmen  and 
technicians  were  getting  at  command 
schools.  They  were  alarmed,  but  no  more 
so  than  their  public  school  colleagues  who 
studied  the  outcomes  of  their  instruction. 

In  reviewing  published  reports,  Toth  and 
Black  said  they  found  that: 

• Many  sailors  entering  hospital  corps- 
man  "A"  and  advanced  schools  are  poor 
in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 

• Training  programs  are  long  and 
there's  too  much  lecturing.  There's  almost 
no  individualized  instruction  for  rapid  or 
slow  learners. 

• Instructional  management  needs  up- 


Teachers  vs 

Teachers  are  often  uncomfortable  with 
technology  in  the  classroom.  Slide  pro- 
jectors, computers,  even  television  sets  are 
sometimes  suspect. 

Nevertheless,  this  autumn  the  Naval 
Health  Sciences  Education  and  Training 
Command  will  begin  training  its  medical 
people  with  a computer-assisted-and- 
managed  instructional  system  featuring 
interactive  video  components  enabling 
students  to  "talk"  with  the  computer.  It’s 
one  of  the  nation's  most  advanced  pieces 
of  educational  technology. 

It's  also  a way  to  individualize  instruc- 
tion for  slow  and  fast  learners,  reduce  fail- 
ure, save  class  time  and  ensure  mastery 
of  material,  according  to  Carl  B.  Black, 
the  Navy  civilian  employee  who  helped 
develop  the  system.  Black,  now  a writer- 
director  with  the  Naval  Audiovisual  Cen- 
ter. is  a former  Air  Force  instructor.  He 
is  also  an  electronics  specialist,  script- 
writer and  audiovisual  and  film  producer. 

He  calls  "unfounded"  the  fears  of  some 


grading  at  all  schools  and  at  the  Naval 
Health  Sciences  Education  and  Training 
Command. 

• The  schools'  routine,  formal  training 
programs  can  t keep  up  with  knowledge 
required  on  the  job  in  the  fleet.  Hospital 
corpsman  "A"  school  graduates  don't 
perform  as  well  as  expected  on  the  job. 
Refresher  training  is  inadequate. 

Black  also  reviewed  academic  attrition 
rates  between  1977  and  1981  and.  while 
the  "A"  school  and  advanced  corpsman 
attrition  dropped  from  10  to  2 percent,  the 
nuclear  submarine  medical  technician  fail- 
ure rate  shot  up  to  23  percent  in  1981. 

Business  as  usual,  they  told  Navy  of- 
ficials. would  mean  “the  Navy  Medical 
Department  will  continue  to  lose  dollars 
due  to  unnecessary  academic  attrition  and 
loss  of  training  time.  Instructional  man- 
agement will  remain  marginal.  The  fleet 
will  continue  to  suffer  with  low  perform- 
ance levels  and  retraining  "A"  school 
graduates  will  continue  to  waste  the  time 
of  operational  staffs.” 


Technology 

teachers  that  some  technological  teaching 
aids  and  computers  could  replace  them  in 
the  classroom  and  decrease  their  role. 
Black  says  the  new  technology  supple- 
ments, rather  than  supplants,  instructors. 

"It  makes  it  much  easier  to  develop 
one-on-one  teaching  situations—  the  goal 
of  most  good  teachers — and  is  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  allow  for  individual  differ- 
ences," Black  explained.  While  devel- 
oping the  Navy  system,  he  worked  closely 
with  teachers  and  others  in  the  Montgom- 
ery County,  Md.,  public  school  system — 
long  rated  one  of  the  nation's  best. 

Black  said  an  instructor’s  decision  to 
use  technological  devices  in  the  classroom 
is  similar  to  a carpenter's  decision  to  use 
a power  saw  rather  than  a hand  saw.  "Both 
will  get  the  job  done,  but  the  power  saw 
will  do  it  faster,  easier,  cheaper  with  better 
results  and  leave  more  time  to  give  indi- 
vidual attention  to  other  projects  and  peo- 
ple." 


Black  predicts  that  using  the  new  com- 
puter-assisted instructional  system  with 
interactive  video — which  will  cost  more 
than  SI. 6 million  through  fiscal  year 
1988— will  drop  academic  attrition  by  25 
percent.  Money  saved  here  alone  will  pay 
for  the  program  "over  a period  of  years." 

He  feels  there  will  be  more  and  better- 
qualified  graduates,  and  academic  course 
time  may  drop  about  25  percent,  making 
more  time  available  for  practical  instruc- 
tion. There  should  be  additional  savings 
in  dollars,  and  graduates  w ill  be  more  pro- 
ficient when  they  join  the  fleet.  On-the- 
job  performance  will  improve  as  more  of 
the  better-trained  medical  people  join  the 
fleet. 

The  management  w ill  improve,  too.  and 
the  time  staff  people  at  hospitals  arid  else- 
where take  to  retrain  corpsmen  "will  be 
greatly  decreased." 

The  Naval  Health  Sciences  Education 
and  Training  Command  this  fiscal  y ear  w ill 
install  seven  of  the  new  systems  at  NAS 
Norfolk  to  support  the  Naval  Aviation 
Physiology  Training  Program.  This  sum- 
mer, 10  individual  work  stations — each 
with  the  new  training  system — will  be  in- 
stalled at  Naval  Schools  of  Health  Sci- 
ences in  San  Diego.  Bethesda.  Ports- 
mouth, and  the  Naval  Hospital  Corps 
school  at  Great  Lakes.  In  FY  85.  another 
10  work  stations  are  to  be  installed  at  the 
same  sites.  Training  programs  for  oper- 
ating room  and  X-ray  technicians  at  all 
the  schools  also  will  use  the  work  stations. 
Dental  technician  students  at  San  Diego 
will  use  the  work  stations  the  next  fiscal 
year,  as  well  as  physician's  assistant  stu- 
dents in  Portsmouth.  More  than  100  com- 
puter-assisted-and- managed  interactive 
video  systems  for  training  Navy  medical 
people  will  be  in  use  by  the  end  of  FY 
86.  Staffs  at  those  locations  will  be  trained 
to  develop  and  operate  their  own  software, 
so  once  in  place,  the  system  will  be  able 
to  regenerate  itself.  The  system's  effec- 
tiveness will  be  evaluated  during  the  next 
lew'  years. 

The  Navy's  high  technology  training 
system  will  produce  better  trained  and 
highly  skilled  medical  people  capable  of 
keeping  more  sailors  and  Marines  more 
lit  to  light  than  ever  before.  □ 

Storv  by  Kenneth  J Rnbbcn 
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Going  Where 
The  Guys  Are 

Story  by  Lt.  Joe  March,  USS  Midway  (CV  41) 


"Father  Gene”  Bertrand  is  not  that  dif- 
ferent from  his  5,000  male  parishioners. 
He  tried  different  jobs  in  different  cities 
and  then  joined  the  Navy  for  adventure 
and  variety.  Now  serving  aboard  USS 
Midway  (CV  41)  operating  out  of  Yoko- 
suka, Japan,  Commander  Victor  E.  Ber- 
trand is  one  of  only  15  Catholic  chaplains 
in  the  Navy  assigned  to  sea  duty. 

"The  greatest  benefit  of  being  a Navy 
chaplain  is  a closeness  that  I don't  think 
you  can  get  in  a civilian  parish.  I have  the 


opportunity  to  go  where  the  guys  are  in 
their  work  areas,”  Bertrand  said.  "There's 
more  contact  and  as  a result  they  get  to 
know  you  better  . . . there's  more  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  open  up  to  you.  That's 
important,  I think,  when  you’re  dealing 
pastorally  with  men.” 

At  almost  any  time  of  the  day  or  night, 
crew  members  of  the  65, 000-ton  ship  can 
find  the  lean,  friendly  priest  roaming  the 
4-acre  steel  deck,  climbing  the  ship's  myr- 
iad ladders  or  coming  through  any  one  of 
a maze  of  passageways  in  search  of  those 
who  need  him. 

"It's  made  me  feel  that  I'm  a naval 
officer,"  he  said.  "At  least  I can  say  I've 
been  to  sea.”  His  previous  \2Vz  years  of 
duty  were  varied  but  all  shore-based. 

As  a boy,  Bertrand's  first  aspiration  was 
to  be  a dentist.  ”1  had  a lot  of  dental  work 
done  and  got  to  know  my  dentist  well.  He 
encouraged  me  to  take  biology  which  1 
did  quite  well  in  and  then  chemistry  which 
I 'flubbed.'  That  knocked  me  out  of  con- 
sideration for  medical  school,”  Bertrand 
said.  It  wasn't  until  his  senior  year  that  a 
religion  teacher  successfully  provided 
enough  impetus  for  him  to  enter  religious 
life. 

After  graduation,  Bertrand  attended 
Loyola  University  in  Chicago,  and  then 
the  seminary,  but  he  still  was  uncertain  of 
his  vocation. 

"I  had  a hell  of  a time  in  Latin,”  Ber- 
trand admitted,  “so  I just  prayed  on  that 
and  said,  'Lord,  if  you  don't  want  me  to 

Above:  Father  Bertrand  and  AM  HAN  Edralin 
Abelon.  Left:  An  orphanage  in  Olongapo, 

R.P.,  received  almost  $2,000  from  Midway’s 
crew. 


be  a priest,  flub  me  on  the  Latin.” 

Bertrand  passed.  After  ordination,  he 
taught  high  school  for  a year  in  the  Chi- 
cago area  before  moving  to  a similar  po- 
sition at  Bishop  Gorman  High  School  in 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  where  he  remained  for 
seven  years. 

During  his  sixth  year  in  Las  Vegas, 
Father  Bertrand  began  to  see  the  limita- 
tions of  remaining  static. 

"I  was  geared  to  think  at  the  high  school 
mentality,”  Bertrand  said.  "On  week- 
ends. I would  give  sermons  in  various  par- 
ishes and  I noticed  I didn't  have  a feel  for 
the  problems  adults  have.” 

As  a priest  in  Las  Vegas,  Father  Ber- 
trand also  conducted  Mass  at  nearby  Nel- 
lis Air  Force  Base.  His  encounter  with  the 
military  way  of  life  ignited  a spark  of  ad- 
venture. He  considered  joining  the  Air 
Force  but  soon  rejected  the  idea,  seeking 
more  variety  of  assignments. 

"I’d  always  been  crazy  about  ships.  I 
had  a model  collection  of  33  ships  at  dif- 
ferent times,  most  of  them  warships.  Be- 
sides, both  of  my  brothers  had  served  in 
the  Navy.” 

Now,  Father  Bertrand's  parish  consists 
of  the  nearly  5,000  men  who  man  Midway 
and  its  80-plus  aircraft.  As  an  added  duty. 
"Father  Gene"  gets  requests  from  smaller 
vessels  of  the  Midway  battle  group  to  hel- 
icopter over  and  celebrate  Sunday  Mass, 
which  he  does  every  two  weeks. 

This  mission  occasionally  has  its  draw- 
backs. 

"If  the  sea  is  not  smooth  as  glass,  I can 
get  sick.  On  a carrier  I have  no  problem 
but  it’s  a little  difficult  on  small  ships.” 
he  admitted.  “I'm  always  praying  for  good 
weather."  □ 
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Ocean  Ventur 


Story  by  Lt.  John  Brindley,  Joint  Information  Bureau.  Atlantic 


“Ocean  Venture  ’84”  was  the  largest 
joint  service  exercise  conducted  this  year 
in  the  Caribbean  by  the  United  States.  Be- 
ginning April  20  and  continuing  for  17 
days,  the  exercise  involved  more  than 
32,000  active  duty  and  reserve  military 
people  from  all  branches  of  the  armed 
forces.  With  the  Grenada  operation  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  partic- 
ipants, a sense  of  purpose  and  realism  was 
injected  into  this  year’s  exercise. 

Rear  Admiral  Ralph  R.  Hedges,  Com- 
mander U.S.  Forces  Caribbean  and  com- 
mander of  the  exercise  said,  “This  exer- 
cise was  designed  to  demonstrate  and 
improve  the  capability  of  the  United  States 
to  protect  and  maintain  the  free  use  of  the 
sea  lines  of  communication  in  the  Carib- 
bean Basin  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
exercise  is  expected  to  enhance  the  per- 


Right:  Helicopters  prepare  to  depart  USS  I wo 
Jima  (LPH  2).  Above  right:  Amphibious  as- 
sault vehicles  approach  Vieques  Island,  P.  R. 
Below:  A member  of  the  26th  Marine  Amphib- 
ious Unit. 
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Ocean  Venture’84 


ception  at  home  and  abroad  ot  the  capa- 
bility of  the  U.S.  to  project  its  military 
power,  if  necessary,  to  protect  our  na- 
tional interests  by  supporting  our  friendly 
neighbors  in  the  Caribbean. 

Ocean  Venture  '84  included  all  aspects 
of  modern  warfare:  naval  battle  groups. 

Below:  A member  of  the  82nd  Airborne  Divi- 
sion parachutes  into  action.  Middle  right:  Par- 
ticipants in  Ocean  Venture  put  their  knowledge 
to  work  in  the  field.  Far  right:  An  M-60  tank 
rolls  onto  the  beach  from  a utility  landing  craft 
attached  to  Assault  Craft  Unit  Two. 


maritime  air  support.  Army  airborne  op- 
erations and  conventional  group  opera- 
tions. 

The  exercise  began  with  a mining  ex- 
ercise in  the  Norfolk,  Va..  operating  area. 
As  Florida  National  Guard  troops  de- 
ployed to  Key  West.  Fla.,  to  provide  se- 
curity, Joint  Task  Force  140  began  testing 
command  and  control  equipment  and  pro- 
cedures. 

In  the  next  few  days,  B-52  bombers, 
supported  by  KC- 1 0 tankers  from  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command,  bombed  target  areas: 


300  dependents  were  airlifted  to  safety  by 
giant  Air  Force  C-130  and  C-141  aircraft 
of  the  Military  Airlift  Command  during 
non-combat  evacuation  operations  staged 
at  Guantanamo  Bay.  Cuba. 

On  April  30,  D-Day  began.  Supported 
by  USS  Harlan  County  (LST  I 1%).  USS 
Glover  ( FF  1098).  USS  Thorn  (DD  988). 
and  USS  Talbot  ( FFG  4).  the  26th  Marine 
Amphibious  Unit  assaulted  the  beach  on 
Vieques  island.  Puerto  Rico.  Colonel  Wil- 
liam W.  Bahnmaier.  commanding  officer 
of  the  26th  MAU  said.  "My  Marines  were 
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Phoio  by  Maner  Sgl.  Frank  Garzelmck.  USAF 


able  to  cross  the  beach  at  the  prescribed 
time  because  of  the  excellent  efforts  of  the 
Navy.  Not  only  were  we  in  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time,  but  once  again  we  dem- 
onstrated to  everyone  that  the  Navy-Ma- 
rine Corps  team  contains  a unique  capa- 
bility to  deploy,  sail  and  conduct  an 
amphibious  assault  anywhere  in  the  world 
with  precision.” 

Navy  ships  participating  in  this  third 
Ocean  Venture  exercise  were:  USS  King 
(DDG  41).  USS  William  V.  Pratt  (DDG 
44),  USS  Preble  (DDG  46).  USS  Stark 


(FFG  31).  USS  Aubrey  Fitch  (FFG  34). 
USS  Brumby  (FF  1044),  USS  Caloosa- 
hatchee  (AO  98),  USS  Engage  (MSO 
433),  USS  Exploit  (MSO  440),  USS  Ex- 
ultant (MSO  441),  USS  Fearless  (MSO 
442).  USS  Fortify  (MSO  446).  USS  Im- 
pervious (MSO  449),  USS  Inflict  (MSO 
456),  USS  Leader  ( MSO  490).  USS  Pega- 
sus. (PHM  I),  USS  Hercules  (PHM  2), 
USS  Aries  (PHM  5)  and  USS  Gemini 
(PHM  6). 

During  another  part  of  the  exercise, 
more  than  800  Army  paratroopers  from 


the  82nd  Airborne  Division  out  of  Fort 
Bragg.  N.C.,  parachuted  over  the  Puerto 
Rican  National  Guard  Camp  Santiago  and 
later  linked  up  with  the  26th  MAU  on 
Vieques  island. 

By  the  conclusion  of  the  exercise,  the 
participants  had  grown  to  share  a sense  of 
purpose,  camaraderie  and  professional- 
ism. The  Ocean  Venture  ’84  mission  of 
executing  command  and  control  of  as- 
signed forces,  their  rapid  deployment  and 
integration  of  reserve  components  into  ac- 
tive duty  units  had  been  successfully  met. 
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T r adevmen  Feei 


The  needs  of  the  Navy  come  first.  That 
fact  hit  home  recently  for  Tradevmen, 
whose  rating  is  slated  for  disestablishment 
by  1988. 

Disestablishment  had  been  rumored  for 
more  than  20  years.  Rumor  became  fact 
in  1982  when  the  Navy  decided  to  replace 
TDs  with  civilian  employees  and  contrac- 
tors over  a five-year  period. 

Under  Navy  policy,  there  must  be  jus- 
tifiable reasons  for  assigning  military  peo- 
ple to  a job.  Assignments  involving  pos- 
sible deployment  in  a direct  combat  support 


role  are  justifiable.  Additionally,  military 
people  may  be  assigned  jobs  that  provide 
essential  training  in  skills  exclusive  to  the 
military  or  those  that  provide  a base  for 
overseas  or  sea/shore  rotation. 

Jobs  not  meeting  these  criteria  must  be 
assigned  to  civilian  employees  or  con- 
tracted out.  For  example,  civilians  now 
work  in  many  mess  halls  formerly  oper- 
ated by  military  people. 

TDs  install,  maintain  and  repair  the  Na- 
vy’s audio-visual  training  devices — flight 
simulators,  anti-submarine  warfare  train- 


ers, anti-aircraft  warfare  trainers,  etc. — 
and  are  assigned  primarily  to  shore  billets 
with  Fleet  Aviation  Specialized  Opera- 
tional Training  Groups. 

The  rating  was  established  in  1948  dur- 
ing the  development  of  the  peacetime  rat- 
ing structure.  Before  that  time  it  was  in 
the  “specialist"  group  of  exclusive  emer- 
gency service  ratings. 

But  a 1978  economic  analysis  of  the 
TD  rating  concluded  that  “there  is  no  jus- 
tification for  military  personnel  to  perform 
the  maintenance  and  operation  services  of 
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Impact  Of  Navy’s  Needs 

[ 


Navy  training  devices  based  solely  on  mil- 
itary requirements.”  It  also  stated  that  “in- 
house  civilians  will  be  able  to  maintain 
and  operate  training  devices  at  a lower 
cost  than  the  current  inventory  of 
TDs.  . . 

Another  consideration  is  that  the  Navy 
is  building  up  to  a 600-ship  fleet.  Dises- 
tablishing the  TD  rating  will  create  2,300 
billets  that  can  be  moved  to  ships  without 
increasing  the  number  of  people  in  the 
Navy.  There  were  500  people  a year  com- 
ing in  as  TDs,  and  even  though  there  was 
a desperate  need  aboard  ships  for  their 
technical  skills  as  tire  control  technicians 
and  electronics  technicians,  they  were 
never  sent  to  sea. 

Explanations  of  the  decision  to  dises- 
tablish the  rating  are  not  received  well  by 
those  it  affects.  The  mood  throughout  most 
of  the  TD  community  is  one  of  dismay 
and  disbelief. 

"A  lot  of  TDs  think  disestablishment 
isn't  going  to  happen.  We  have  to  get  the 
word  out  that  it  is  going  to  happen  and 

Readiness  testing  of  operational  flight  trainers 
(left)  and  micro/miniature  repair  work  (below) 
are  two  of  the  jobs  TDs  perform. 


for  them  to  act  accordingly,”  said  Master 
Chief  Tradevman  Michael  J.  Blumenthal, 
assistant  head  of  aviation  training  device 
requirements  branch.  Naval  Air  Systems 
Command.  “They  don’t  believe  it  be- 
cause it's  been  going  this  way  for  20  years. 
They  see  it  as  just  another  drill.  Now, 
they're  starting  to  feel  the  effects  (of  the 
disestablishment),  but  deep  down  they 
don't  want  to  believe  it." 

When  disestablishment  of  the  rating  was 
formalized,  many  TDs  were  caught  off 
guard.  “1  wasn't  prepared  because  the 
Navy  had  been  discussing  disestablish- 
ment for  so  long  that  a lot  of  people  thought 
it  was  just  another  rumor.”  said  Tradev- 
man First  Class  Steve  Cook,  who  has  13 
years  in  the  TD  rating. 

For  a long  time,  disestablishment  was 
even  a humorous  topic  of  conversation  in 
the  TD  community. 

“It  was  a big  joke  when  1 went  to  “A” 
school  that  the  Navy  was  talking  about 
disestablishing  the  TD  rating,"  said 
Tradevman  Third  Class  Mark  Humphries. 
“The  attitude  then  ( 1981 ) was  ‘don't  worrv 


TDAA  Tammie  A.  Perkins  graduated  with  the 
final  Tradevman  course  at  Naval  Air  Technical 
Training  Center,  NAS  Memphis,  Tenn.  Photo 
by  PHAN  Scott  Norr. 

about  it.  they  tried  this  a couple  of  times 
before  and  it's  nothing  to  worry  about.' 
Now  it  looks  like  it's  really  going  to  hap- 
pen.” Humphries  plans  to  covert  to  the 
construction  electrician  rating. 

TDs  are  not  being  abandoned  as  a result 
of  disestablishment.  The  Navy  recognizes 
the  valuable  technical  skills  of  the  people 
in  the  rating  and  is  trying  to  cross  rate  as 
many  TDs  as  possible.  Essentially  all  rat- 
ings with  technical  backgrounds  are  open 
to  them:  electronics  technician,  tire  con- 
trol technician,  ocean  systems  technician 
and  others.  However,  some  technical  rat- 
ings are  closed  to  women  because  they  are 
combat-related,  sea  intensive,  or  they  im- 
pact on  sea/shore  rotations  for  men. 

“The  most  positive  aspect  of  this  is  the 
consideration  that  TDs  are  getting  from 
the  other  detailers.  Many  are  getting  an 
“A”  school  and  sometimes  a “C”  school. 
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We’re  all  trying  to  do  everything  we  can 
for  them,”  said  Blumenthal. 

The  TD  detailer,  command  career  coun- 
selors and  detailers  for  other  ratings  are 
placing  as  much  emphasis  as  possible  on 
meeting  the  needs  and  desires  of  TDs. 

“Most  TDs  feel  that  the  options  being 
offered  are  quite  good,"  said  Chief  Trad- 
evman Stephanie  P.  Blake,  TD  detailer. 
“The  only  ratings  closed  to  TDs  are  those 
that  are  closed  to  everybody.  Basically 


we've  been  given  a wide-open  held. 

“Many  people  in  the  held  are  disap- 
pointed. They  like  being  TDs  and  don’t 
want  to  change.  The  position  that  I've 
taken  in  talking  with  them  is  that  the  whole 
Navy  is  open — reach  out  and  go  for  it. 
Look  at  all  the  things  that  you  can  do 
rather  than  what  you  can't  do.” 

Some  TDs  are  already  heeding  that  ad- 
vice. There  have  been  more  than  400  rat- 
ing conversions  among  TDs.  Those  who 


TD2  Steven  Murdock  perforins  preflight  check 
of  weapons  system  trainer.  Photo  by  PH3 
Robert  E.  Brenner,  VF  101,  NAS  Oceana,  Va. 

have  converted  aren't  happy  with  losing 
their  rating  but  are  pleased  with  the  treat- 
ment they  have  received  as  they  look  for 
new  career  paths. 

“1  don't  think  1 got  a raw  deal  in  any 
way."  said  Aviation  Anti-submarine  War- 
fare Technician  Second  Class  Elizabeth 
Dumas,  who  recently  converted  from  TD 
after  five  years  in  the  rating.  "If  they're 
going  to  do  away  with  the  rating,  then  this 
(AX)  is  what  I want  to  do.  1988  is  the 
last  year  planned  for  TDs  so  for  career 
purposes  1 don't  think  it  would  have  been 
smart  to  try  and  wait  it  out.  I'm  still  young 
enough  to  make  a smooth  transition  in  a 
career  changeover." 

Advancement  opportunities  are  of  great 
concern  for  TDs  converting  to  new  ratings. 
But  TDs  are  being  treated  like  any  other 
rating  conversion,  and  they  have  the  same 
opportunities  for  advancement.  However, 
some  members  of  the  TD  community  may 
be  affected  more  than  others. 

“I'm  eligible  to  go  up  for  first  class  in 


Converting 
A Family 

Disestablishment  of  their  rating  is  send- 
ing Tradevmen  in  search  of  new  career 
paths.  It's  not  always  easy  but  TDs  are 
finding  ways  to  make  smooth  transitions 
to  new  ratings. 

Such  was  the  case  with  Tradevman  First 
Class  Tommy  G.  Crounse  and  his  wife, 
Tradevman  Second  Class  Becky  L. 
Crounse.  The  TD  rating  had  almost  guar- 
anteed the  couple  assignments  together 
throughout  their  careers.  Disestablish- 
ment of  their  rating  opened  the  risk  of 
being  separated. 

With  the  help  of  detailers  and  career 
counselors,  the  Crounses  found  a chal- 
lenging rating  that  would  keep  them  to- 
gether. T he  couple  made  a joint  decision 
to  convert  to  the  ocean  systems  technician 
rating  which  is  divided  into  two  fields — 
maintenance  and  analyst.  The  Crounses 


first  choice  was  for  the  maintenance  field, 
but  they  accepted  the  Navy's  needs  and 
converted  to  analysts. 

The  Crounses  re-enlisted  under  the  Se- 
lective Conversion  and  Re-enlistment  pro- 
gram which  guaranteed  them  assignment 
to  a class  “A”  school  in  their  new  rating. 


They  graduated  with  the  two  highest  grades 
in  their  class  and  received  orders  to  U.S. 
Naval  Facility  Ketlavik.  Iceland. 

By  working  closely  with  detailers  and 
career  counselors,  the  Crounses  met  the 
needs  of  the  Navy  while  fulfilling  their 
own  desires. 
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March,  but  because  I'll  be  in  a new  rating 
1 think  I'll  have  to  wait  until  September 
when  I can  be  better  prepared  and  have 
more  experience  in  my  rating,”  said  Du- 
mas. 

Overall,  junior  people  converting  from 
TD  are  expected  to  compete  well  for  ad- 
vancement in  their  new  ratings.  Senior 
people  may  have  more  difficulty. 

”An  E-4  or  E-5  is  going  to  have  the 
same  shot  as  anyone  else  going  up  for 
rate — a TD  is  intelligent  enough  to  get  the 
data  from  the  books,”  said  Blumenthal. 
”1  truly  believe  there  is  going  to  be  an 
advancement  problem  at  the  E-7,  E-8  and 
E-9  level.  Advancement  board  members 
are  probably  going  to  say  that  these  TDs 
have  to  prove  themselves  in  their  new  rat- 
ings before  being  advanced  to  chief,  sen- 


ior chief  and  master  chief  petty  officer.” 

Some  senior  people  in  the  TD  rating — 
especially  those  going  up  for  chief — are 
trying  for  advancement  in  their  current  rat- 
ing before  converting.  They  believe  that 
they  will  have  a better  chance  of  being 
selected.  Other  TDs  are  not  as  concerned. 

“After  I meet  the  qualifications  for  ad- 
vancement in  a new  rating,  I don't  think 
I’ll  be  adversely  affected  by  the  crossover. 
Most  of  the  E-7  billets  the  boards  are  look- 
ing to  fill  no  longer  require  technical  ex- 
pertise. They're  looking  for  management 
personnel,”  said  Cook. 

Disestablishment  of  a rating  isn’t  some- 
thing that  just  happens.  It  requires  careful 
study,  special  planning  and  follows  a log- 
ical procedure.  On  announcement  of  dis- 
establishment, accessions  into  the  rating 


are  stopped.  Advancements  within  the  rat- 
ing continue  but  training  is  gradually 
phased  out.  “A”  school  inputs  are  stopped 
and  advancement  exams  for  the  rating  are 
phased  out  in  favor  of  conversion  exams. 
In  the  TD  disestablishment,  civilian  con- 
tractors have  already  begun  taking  over 
some  training  devices. 

The  time  required  to  effect  the  change 
creates  a special  problem:  maintaining 
morale  in  the  rating  during  the  disestab- 
lishment period. 

“I’m  currently  in  a key  management 
position  with  30  people  working  for  me,” 
said  Cook.  “It’s  a struggle  for  me  to  keep 

TD3  William  Tucker  tests  a computer’s  memo- 
ry unit  as  part  of  the  preventive  maintenance 
system. 
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these  people  motivated  when  they  know 
they’re  not  going  to  have  a job  in  18 
months.” 

Retention  goes  hand-in-hand  with  mo- 
rale. The  Navy  recognizes  the  value  of  the 
TD’s  technical  skill  and  would  like  as  many 
as  possible  to  convert.  Fortunately,  initial 
fears  that  many  TDs  would  leave  the  Navy 
have  not  been  realized. 

“When  we  first  took  a guess,  we  came 
up  with  a figure  that  60  to  80  percent  of 
the  TDs  would  get  out  over  the  next  two 
years,”  said  Blumenthal.  ‘‘Well  that’s  just 
not  happening — the  people  haven’t  bailed 
out.” 

Although  there  are  some  TDs  leaving 
the  Navy  and  getting  jobs  with  contractors 
working  on  the  same  training  devices,  this 
isn’t  a problem — most  TDs  really  want  to 
stick  it  out.  For  many  TDs,  getting  out  of 
the  Navy  would  mean  throwing  away  se- 
curity and  turning  their  backs  on  a con- 
siderable investment  in  time  and  effort. 

‘‘I  want  to  look  for  another  job  within 
the  Navy  because  it  would  be  foolish  to 
get  out  with  13  years  already  invested  to- 
ward retirement,”  said  Cook. 

Disestablishment  is  never  easy  for  the 
members  of  a rating  and  TDs  are  not  the 
first  to  feel  its  effects.  A number  of  ratings 
have  been  disestablished  over  the  years. 
Gone  are  the  boilermaker,  commissary- 
man  and  steward  ratings. 

The  needs  of  the  Navy  can  have  con- 
sequences that  are  hard  to  understand,  but 
many  TDs  have  put  aside  their  disappoint- 
ment and  have  started  looking  toward  the 
future. 

‘‘I’ve  been  a TD  for  almost  15  years — 
so  of  course  I don’t  like  the  idea  of  losing 
my  rating.  It’s  the  only  rating  I’ve  ever 
known  and  it’s  a good  rating,”  said  Blake. 
‘‘At  the  same  time,  this  is  also  a fantastic 
opportunity  to  investigate  and  discover  all 
the  different  ratings  in  the  Navy.  It’s  an 
opportunity  to  find  something  else  inter- 
esting to  do.”  □ 

— Story  by  J02(S  W)  E.  Foster-Simeon 
— Photos  by  PH2  Allan  Wiley 
and  PHAN  Bryan  Sheehan, 

FltAVFacLant,  NAS  Brunswick,  Maine. 


TD3  Jeffrey  Constanzo  inpsects  hydraulic  and 
electrical  fittings  on  P3-C  flight  trainer. 
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Vinson  Volunteers 
Give  Up  Liberty 

Story  by  J()3  David  M.  Bailey 

Photo  by  PH3  Mark  Washington,  USS  Carl  Vinson  (CVN  70) 


Crew  members  from  USS  Carl  Vinson 
(CVN  70)  made  life  a little  better  for  120 
children  at  Duk  Sung  Bo  Yuk  Won  Or- 
phanage during  a recent  port  visit  in  Pusan, 
South  Korea. 

Forty-eight  members  of  ship’s  com- 
pany, Carrier  Air  Wing  15,  and  the  staff 
of  Rear  Admiral  Thomas  F.  Brown  III 
volunteered  their  liberty  time  to  refurbish 
the  orphanage’s  ailing  three-story  build- 
ing. They  provided  the  labor  but  supplies 
for  the  project  required  money. 

Spontaneous  contributions  from  the 
ship’s  crew  and  air  wing  members  brought 
in  enough  money  to  purchase  lumber, 
plumbing  supplies  and  other  needed  ma- 
terials. An  anonymous  member  of  the  work 
crew  donated  $200  for  paint.  The  ship’s 
G- 1 division  contributed  $ 1 ,000 — the  prof- 
its from  their  soft  drink  sales. 

Painting  the  orphanage  was  one  of  the 
main  tasks.  Three  teams  of  painters, 
wielding  brushes  and  rollers,  met  the  chal- 
lenge of  giving  the  building  a much  needed 
face-lift.  Plumbers  replaced  piping,  un- 
clogged drains,  and  repaired  water  fau- 
cets. 

Meanwhile,  carpenters  repanelled 
wooden  doors  and  replaced  broken  latches 
and  hinges.  Electricians  were  kept  busy 
rewiring  the  dining  room/kitchen  area. 
Only  two  lights  worked — and  these  were 
bare  bulbs  dangling  on  frayed  cords.  Ad- 
equate lighting  was  installed,  and  numer- 
ous fire  and  shock  hazards  were  elimi- 
nated. 

Several  specialists  were  tasked  with  in- 
dividual projects.  Instrumentman  Third 
Class  James  D.  Cotton  cleaned  and  re- 
paired six  of  the  orphanage’s  manual  type- 
writers used  for  their  vocational  classes. 

Taking  a break  from  their  volunteer  work,  BM1 
Mark  W.  Tucker  and  HMI  Robert  C.  Corder 
entertain  some  of  the  children  of  Duk  Sung  Bo  Yuk 
Won  Orphanage. 


Hull  Technician  Third  Class  Steven  D. 
Cain  welded  several  broken  garden  tools. 

Highlighting  the  day  was  the  picnic 
marking  completion  of  the  project.  It  pro- 
vided the  tired  crew  members  with  a chance 
to  rest  and  get  acquainted  with  the  chil- 
dren. Steaks,  hamburgers  and  hot  dogs 
with  all  the  trimmings  were  served  by  mess 
management  specialists  from  the  ship.  A 
representative  of  Pusan’s  mayor,  report- 
ers, photographers  and  a local  television 
crew  were  present  at  a brief  ceremony  dur- 
ing the  picnic. 


According  to  Captain  Lester  L.  West- 
ling  Jr.,  the  ship’s  head  chaplain,  the  team 
of  volunteers  from  Carl  Vinson  furthered 
the  principles  of  “grassroots  diplomacy.” 
Further  evidence  of  what  they  had  accom- 
plished was  on  the  rooftop  of  the  refur- 
bished orphanage:  the  Korean  (lag  and  the 
stars  and  stripes,  dying  side  by  side  in  a 
sincere  gesture  of  friendship. 

Most  important,  however,  was  that  the 
volunteers  left  behind  smiling  children  with 
memories  of  American  sailors  who  had 
helped  them.  □ 
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“There  is  no  richer  field  of  science  opened  to  the 
exploration  of  man  in  search  of  knowledge  than 
astronomical  observation;  nor  is  there,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  this  committee,  any  duty  more  impressively 
incumbent  upon  all  human  governments  than  that 
of  furnishing  means  and  facilities  and  rewards  to 
those  who  devote  the  labors  of  their  lives  to  the 
indefatigable  industry \ the  unceasing  vigilance,  and 
the  bright  intelligence  indispensable  to  success  in 
these  pursuits.’’ 

— John  Quincy  Adams,  1842 

*  *  * * 


In  1825,  President  John  Quincy  Adams  went 
before  Congress  to  request  the  establishment  of 
what  he  called  a “lighthouse  of  the  sky.”  At  that 
time  no  permanent  astronomical  observatory  ex- 
isted in  the  American  hemisphere,  and  there  were 
grave  doubts  that  Congress  had  the  authority  to 
create  such  an  institution.  For  many  years  Adams’ 
appeals  went  unheeded.  Finally,  in  1830,  Congress 
authorized  “a  suitable  house  for  the  Depot  of  Charts 
and  Instruments  of  the  Navy.”  In  1842  it  became 
the  U.S.  Naval  Observatory. 

The  observatory  was  originally  located  on  a hill 
in  Foggy  Bottom  in  Washington,  D.C.,  now  the 
home  of  the  Naval  Medical  Command.  With  the 
finest  array  of  astronomical  instruments  in  the 

The  Orion  Nebula  lies  more  than  1,000  light-years  from 
Earth.  It  contains  very  hot  young  stars  which  cause  the 
nebula  to  glow. 
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country  at  that  time,  the  observatory  es- 
tablished its  position  among  the  leading 
observatories  of  the  world.  When  its  26- 
inch  telescope  was  installed  in  1873,  it 
was  the  largest  refracting  telescope  in  ex- 
istence. With  this  instrument,  the  two 
moons  of  Mars  were  discovered  in  1877, 
launching  the  observatory  to  international 
fame . 

In  1893,  the  observatory  was  moved  to 
its  present  site  on  a tree-covered  knoll  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. , Washing- 
ton, D.C.  In  addition  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  location,  the  observatory  main- 
tains a time  service  substation  in  Rich- 
mond, Fla.,  and  astronomical  observing 
stations  at  Flagstaff,  Ariz. , and  Blenheim, 
New  Zealand. 

The  observatory  is  one  of  the  few  in- 
stitutions in  the  world  and  the  only  one  in 
the  United  States  where  positions  of  the 
sun,  moon,  planets  and  stars  are  contin- 
ually determined.  From  these  observa- 
tions, the  observatory  provides  accurate 


Right:  The  Messier  64  Spiral  Galaxy  is  similiar 
in  shape  to  our  galaxy.  Center:  The  40-inch 
reflecting  telescope  at  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  is  used 
to  measure  brightness  and  color  of  stars. 

Below:  The  U.S.  Naval  Observatory  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Photo  by  Gail  Cleere,  Naval 
Observatory. 


information  essential  for  safe  navigation 
and  precise  positioning. 

The  observatory  provides  the  basis  for 
all  standard  time  used  in  this  country  and 
worldwide  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  observatory  controls  the  precise  time 
and  time  interval  (frequency)  by  monitor- 
ing timed  systems  such  as  satellites  and 
radio  navigation  systems. 

The  observatory’s  Master  Clock — a 
system  of  up  to  25  separate  but  intercon- 
nected atomic  clocks — maintains  standard 
time  in  the  United  States.  Portable  atomic 


clocks  are  used  by  the  observatory  to 
transfer  time  directly  to  those  Navy  and 
other  DoD  and  government  stations  around 
the  world  which  require  the  most  precise 
timing  for  normal  operation  or  advanced 
research.  Some  of  these  stations  are  also 
used  as  precise  time-monitoring  stations. 
The  observatory’s  Master  Clock  may  be 
called  directly  at  (202)  653-1800,  Auto- 


von  294-1920,  or  the  new  (900)  410-TIME 
number.  There  is  a 50-cent  charge  for  the 
first  minute  and  35  cents  for  each  addi- 
tional minute  on  the  900  line. 

The  observatory  also  carries  out  pro- 
grams of  astronomical  research  with  tel- 
escopes, including  the  instrument  at  the 
Flagstaff  observatory  which  uses  a 61 -inch 
fused  quartz  mirror.  A major  new  effort 


involves  the  use  of  radio  and  telescopes 
in  Texas,  Florida  and  Massachusetts  in  a 
program  called  Very  Long  Baseline  Inter- 
ferometry (VLBI).  Radio  energy  from 
Quasars,  the  most  distant  objects  in  the 
known  universe  (some  5 to  10  billion  light- 
years  away)  is  used  to  very  precisely  de- 
termine the  Earth’s  rotation  rate  and  the 
wobble  of  the  Earth's  axis. 


The  observatory  maintains  one  of  the 
leading  astronomical  libraries  in  the  world. 
Among  its  75,000  volumes  are  a number 
of  rare  books  dating  as  far  back  as  the 
15th  century. 

The  gradual  growth,  diversification  and 
complexity  of  the  observatory  has  been 
due  to  the  growing  demand  for  its  services 
by  the  Navy  and  other  DoD  components. 
With  the  expanded  use  of  satellites  and 
space  exploration,  additional  demands  for 
scientific  services  have  been  placed  on  the 
observatory. 

The  U.S.  Naval  Observatory  will  meet 
the  challenge  of  its  increased  role  of  sci- 
entific research  and  support  services  and 
will  continue  to  chart  the  heavens,  predict 
the  positions  of  celestial  bodies  and  de- 
termine precise  time  to  support  command, 
control  and  communications  and  accurate 
navigation  at  sea,  in  the  air  and  in  space. 

Sun,  Moon,  Planets  and  Stars 

The  mission  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Observ- 
atory is  to  determine  the  positions  and  mo- 
tions of  celestial  bodies,  the  motions  of 
the  Earth  and  precise  time.  The  observa- 
tory also  provides  astronomical  and  tim- 
ing data  required  by  the  Navy  and  other 
components  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  navigation,  precise  positioning,  and 
command,  control  and  communications. 
The  observatory  makes  this  data  available 
to  other  government  agencies  and  to  the 
general  public  and  conducts  an  ongoing 
program  of  research. 

The  observatory  establishes  the  time 
standard  for  the  United  States  and  con- 
ducts the  only  program  in  this  country  for 
determining  the  fundamental  positions  and 
motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets  and 
stars. 

Each  year  the  observatory  publishes  The 
Nautical  Almanac,  The  Astronomical  Al- 
manac, The  Air  Almanac,  Astronomical 
Phenomena  and  the  Almanac  for  Com- 
puters. Catalogues  of  star  positions  and 
motions  and  numerous  research  reports  in 
scientific  journals  are  also  published. 

In  the  United  States,  the  U.S.  Naval 
Observatory  is  the  sole  authority  for  as- 

Above  left:  The  6-inch  transit  circle  telescope  is 
used  to  determine  fundamental  positions  of  ce- 
lestial objects.  Left:  The  observatory  provides 
time  measurement  with  banks  of  cesium  beam 
atomic  clocks. 
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tronomical  data  for  navigation,  civil  af- 
fairs and  legal  purposes. 

Keeper  of  the  Clock 

In  1845,  the  U.S.  Naval  Observatory 
offered  its  first  crude  time  service  to  the 
public:  a ball  suspended  on  a pole  that 
was  dropped  exactly  at  noon.  Today,  the 
observatory  uses  atomic  clocks  to  deter- 
mine official  United  States  time  and  offers 
the  public  a dial-the-time  service  that  in- 
cludes Eastern  Standard  and  Universal 
Time. 

The  observatory  has  been  at  the  fore- 
front of  timekeeping  since  the  early  1800s. 
Following  the  invention  of  the  telegraph. 


the  observatory  sent  daily  time  signals  to 
Western  Union  and  others  to  synchronize 
the  nation's  time.  In  1904.  the  observatory 
provided  and  controlled  a clock  for  a Navy 
radio  station  that  broadcast  the  first  world- 
wide radio  time  signal.  In  1935.  a special 
telescope  known  as  a Photographic  Zenith 
Tube  was  installed  to  determine  Universal 
Time,  also  called  Greenwich  Mean  Time. 

As  keeper  of  the  Master  Clock  for  the 
United  States,  the  observatory  uses  up  to 
25  cesium  beam  atomic  clocks  housed  in 
separate,  environmentally  controlled 
vaults.  Accurate  to  1 billionth  of  a second 
per  day.  these  clocks  supply  the  precise 
time  measurement  needed  by  communi- 


cations stations  for  their  electronics  sys- 
tems. by  ships  at  sea  to  determine  their 
exact  position  using  signals  from  satel- 
lites. and  by  radio  and  television  stations 
for  broadcasting. 

Search  for  the  Tenth  Planet 

Astronomers  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Ob- 
servatory are  now  searching  for  a 10th 
planet.  But  why  do  astronomers  look  for 
a 10th  planet  in  the  first  place?  For  a very 
good  reason — the  planets  Uranus  and 
Neptune,  circling  on  the  far  outer  edge  of 
our  solar  system,  have  not  been  showing 
up  where  predicted.  This  may  mean  that 
the  gravitational  influence  of  a mystery 
planet  in  an  unknow  n orbit  is  affecting  the 
outer  planets. 

In  the  time  when  Uranus  was  consid- 
ered the  seventh  and  last  planet  in  the  solar 
system,  astronomers  noticed  that  its  orbit 
was  being  distorted  and  concluded  that 
some  unseen  mass  was  providing  the  grav- 
itational influence.  Based  on  the  planet's 
predicted  and  observed  positions,  astron- 
omers calculated  where  the  mass  should 
be  and  discovered  the  eighth  planet.  Nep- 
tune. 

Pluto  was  found  in  a similar  manner. 
After  predicting  the  position  of  the  un- 
known mass  influencing  the  outer  planets, 
a number  of  photographs  of  an  area  of  the 
night  sky  were  taken  on  successive  nights 
and  the  ninth  planet.  Pluto,  was  seen  to 
move  against  the  fixed  backdrop  of  stars. 

Today  the  search  for  the  10th  planet  is 
being  conducted  in  two  ways:  by  making 
calculations  of  the  irregularities  of  the  or- 
bits of  the  planets  Uranus  and  Neptune 
and  predicting  the  forces  necessary  to  in- 
fluence their  orbits,  and  by  investigating 
the  forces  that  might  have  ripped  apart 
Neptune's  satellite  system  many  millions 
of  years  ago. 

The  problem  may  be  solved  soon — or 
it  may  not.  But  each  new  piece  of  infor- 
mation peels  away  another  layer  of  the 
mystery  and  perhaps  brings  us  a little  closer 
to  finding  the  1 0th  planet.  □ 

— Story  by  JO  I Dale  Hewey 
— Photos  courtesy  of  U.S.  Naval  Observatory 


The  observatory’s  radio  interferometer  at 
Green  Bank,  W.  Va. , observes  radio  sources  to 
determine  rotational  rate  of  the  earth. 
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Commissioned  After 
10-Year  Struggle 

Story  by  J03  Russ  Sawyer 
NAS  Pensacola,  Fla. 


After  a 10-year  struggle,  former  Avia- 
tion Electronics  Technician  First  Class 
Raymond  Scott  received  his  gold  bars  from 
Aviation  Officer  Candidate  School.  “It  was 
a long  wait,”  said  Scott,  “but  I was  de- 
termined to  see  it  through.” 

Scott  joined  the  Navy  in  1973  with  one 
year  of  college  behind  him.  “I  knew  1 
wanted  to  be  an  officer  and  immediately 
began  to  find  programs  I could  qualify 
for.” 

In  “A”  school,  Scott  applied  for  Broad- 
ened Opportunity  for  Officer  Selection  and 
Training,  but  couldn't  qualify  for  any  of 
the  programs.  He  then  applied  for  the  Navy 
Enlisted  Scientific  Education  Program  but 
lacked  the  required  one  year  of  fleet  time. 
He  waited  until  he  had  the  time  and  reap- 
plied only  to  find  out  that  the  NESEP  pro- 
gram had  been  disestablished. 

Scott  then  began  to  gather  as  many  col- 
lege credits  as  he  could  while  pursuing  his 
career  as  an  AT.  He  took  several  Program 
for  Afloat  College  Education  courses  and 
then  tried  for  the  Enlisted  Commissioning 
Program,  but  no  luck — he  had  not  com- 
pleted enough  traditional  college  credits. 

Still  determined  to  see  it  through.  Scott 
applied  for  the  Limited  Duty  Officer  pro- 
gram but  was  not  accepted.  Again  he  con- 
tinued to  gather  more  college  credits  and 
completed  his  bachelor’s  degree  in  soci- 
ology in  November  1982. 

“Thanks  to  my  wife,  who  supported  me 
throughout  all  of  these  setbacks,”  said 
Scott,  “I  kept  trying  to  get  my  commis- 
sion. Some  of  the  hardest  parts  of  the  whole 
process  were  in  just  filling  out  all  of  the 
applications  and  trying  to  remember  the 
dates  and  events.” 

With  diploma  in  hand,  nearly  10  years 
after  his  first  oath  of  enlistment,  Scott  ap- 
plied for  and  was  accepted  into  the  Avia- 
tion Maintenance  Duty  Officer  program. 

Ensign  Raymond  Scott  receives  his  drill  instruc- 
tor’s salute  after  completing  the  AM  DO  pro- 
gram and  being  commissioned. 


“It  was  the  program  I wanted  because  it 
goes  right  along  with  my  enlisted  occu- 
pation.” 

In  officer  training,  Scott  found  out  some 
of  the  toughest  obstacles  were  yet  to  be 
faced.  “I  really  wasn’t  worried  about  the 
academics,  but  the  physical  part  of  the 
program  had  me  worried.” 


Scott  urges  others  to  follow  in  his  foot- 
steps. “I  see  so  many  enlisted  people  who 
would  make  great  officers,  but  they  just 
put  it  off.  You  need  the  drive  and  the  mo- 
tivation to  do  it  yourself  because  no  one 
else  is  going  to  do  it  for  you.  What  is  said 
here  in  school  is  appropriate:  determina- 
tion, motivation,  dedication  and  pride.” 
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Towing 
The  Line 
In  ASW 

Story  by  Ensign  James  Barrineau, 

USS  Edward  McDonnell  (FF  1043) 


Trying  to  match  wits  with  a submarine 
and  beat  it  at  its  own  game  can  be  ex- 
citing— especially  for  crew  members  of 
the  frigate  USS  Edward  McDonnell  (FF 
1043). 

Edward  McDonnell  is  one  of  six  ships 
in  the  fleet  employing  TASS— the  Towed 
Array  Surveillance  System — a passive  lis- 
tening device  towed  from  a ship’s  fantail. 
Since  its  installation  in  1978,  TASS  has 
been  the  determining  factor  in  where 
Edward  McDonnell  goes  and  how  it  op- 
erates. 


Anti-submarine  warfare  has  always  been 
Edward  McDonnell's  primary  mission;  the 
ship’s  major  systems  include  an  SQS-26 
sonar,  anti-submarine  rocket  launcher  and 
anti-submarine  torpedoes.  Before  TASS 
was  installed,  though,  most  of  Edward 
McDonnell' s deployments  were  to  the 
North  Atlantic. to  train  and  steam  with  other 
NATO  ships.  Today,  the  arena  for  ex- 
tended deployments  is  usually  in  the  Med- 
iterranean and,  except  when  transiting  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  Edward  McDonnell  op- 
erates alone. 


One  of  the  problems  in  listening  for 
submarines  is  distinguishing  the  sound  a 
submarine  makes  from  background  noise 
caused  by  the  surface  ship.  Towing  TASS 
solves  part  of  the  problem  because  the 
listening  device  is  removed  from  the  ship. 
But  because  Edward  McDonnell  has  to 
remain  undetected  by  the  submarine,  con- 
trolling the  ship’s  noise,  especially  noise 
generated  by  the  propulsion  plant,  is  an 
ever-present  concern. 

“We’re  constantly  checking  to  deter- 
mine our  noise  level,”  said  Lieutenant 
Junior  Grade  David  Moody,  the  main  pro- 
pulsion assistant.  “We’re  also  in  close 
touch  with  the  bridge  and  combat  infor- 
mation center  to  determine  the  right  en- 
gineering lineup  for  whatever  the  ship  is 
doing.” 

The  combat  information  center  on  Ed- 
ward McDonnell  is  also  operated  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  TASS.  At  times  all 
electronic  signal  emitters  are  secured  to 
keep  the  ship  from  being  detected  by  a 
submarine,  so  radar  scope  operators  are 
non-existent.  Instead,  the  operations  spe- 
cialists manning  the  combat  information 
center  plot  contacts  discovered  passively. 
This  skill  is  not  taught  in  OS  school  and 
usually  must  be  learned  through  on-board 
training. 

“What  we  do  during  TASS  operations 
is  much  different  from  what  we  do  for 
normal  surface  contact  tracking,”  ex- 
plained Operations  Specialist  Second  Class 
Thomas  Schoening.  “We  shift  our  focus 
from  the  status  boards  and  communica- 
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tions  monitoring  to  the  submarine. 

“In  a way  it’s  more  relaxed  than  for- 
mation steaming  because  a lot  of  different 
things  aren’t  happening  at  one  time.  Then 
again,  it’s  sometimes  more  intense  be- 
cause you’re  focused  on  one  thing  only.” 
Ship  handling  is  also  different  during 
TASS  operations. 

“When  we’re  on  TASS  operations 
alone,  its  easy  to  lose  our  alertness  be- 
cause no  other  ships  are  around,”  said 
Lieutenant  Robert  Burrell,  Edward 
McDonnell's  first  lieutenant. 

“We  also  have  to  remember  that  we’re 
towing  something  behind  us  that  restricts 
our  maneuverability.” 

The  TASS  van,  where  the  first  sub- 
marine contact  is  usually  made,  is  the  heart 
of  the  operation.  The  van  is  manned  by 
ocean  systems  technicians,  a rate  not  nor- 
mally found  on  board  ships.  They  are 
trained  to  detect  noise  within  the  ocean 
and  to  read  how  a sound  is  made.  The 


ocean  systems  techs  often  have  to  vol- 
unteer for  sea  duty,  because  they  usually 
are  assigned  to  shore-based  facilities. 


“I  volunteered  to  be  on  a TASS  ship,” 
said  Ocean  Systems  Technician  First  Class 
Benjamin  McKinney.  “I’ve  worked  at  a 
shore  facility  and  1 like  the  challenge  of 
shipboard  detection  better.” 

Inside  the  TASS  van,  submarine  con- 
tacts are  made  or  broken.  Charts  and  in- 
telligence data  are  used  to  determine  the 
best  course  to  pursue  an  elusive  subma- 
rine. 

This  role  makes  for  solitary  duty.  While 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  fleet  is  steaming 
in  impressive  task  groups,  Edward 
McDonnell  is  usually  on  its  own,  tracking 
an  unseen  foe  and  perfecting  its  own  sub- 
tle brand  of  warfare.  □ 

Opposite  page:  (Top)  USS  Edward  McDon- 
nell ’s  (FF  1043)  fantail  is  dominated  by  the  reel 
needed  to  tower  the  array  to  optimum  depth. 

( Bottom ) OTSN  Michael  Sendling  and  OT3 
Marcus  Minter  thread  the  array  through  its 
trough  in  preparation  for  deployment.  Left: 
McDonnell ’s  OTs  gather  around  their  “tail”  as 
part  of  a pre-deployment  check.  Below:  OTC 
Jimmy  Eppinette  examines  the  array. 
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Go  Straight  Up, 
Young  Man 

Some  go  east,  some  go  west,  and  a 
few  go  straight  up. 

Commander  Jon  McBride  is  one  who 
is  headed  straight  up — and  his  journey 
from  his  home  in  the  mountains  of  West 
Virginia  is  leading  to  the  foothills  of 
space.  McBride  is  scheduled  to  pilot  the 
space  shuttle  Challenger  on  its  next 
flight  into  orbit  this  fall. 

McBride  is  no  stranger  to  the  space 
shuttle  program.  During  the  historic 
first  space  shuttle  flight,  he  piloted  the 
lead  chase  plane,  flying  up  to  meet  Co- 
lumbia upon  its  return  to  Earth  and  ac- 
companying the  shuttle  to  the  ground. 

“During  flights  two,  three  and  four, 
I was  involved  with  check-out  and  eval- 
uation of  computer  software  used 
aboard  the  orbiters,  and  for  flights  five, 
six  and  seven,  I was  capsule  communi- 
cator— the  ‘voice  of  Houston,’  ” he 
said.  “Since  then,  I’ve  been  training  for 
my  own  mission.  It  will  be  the  longest 
space  shuttle  mission  to  date — 10  or  1 1 
days.’’ 

Three  naval  officers — McBride,  mis- 
sion commander  Captain  Robert  Crip- 
pen,  mission  specialist  Lieutenant 
Commander  David  Leestma — and  two 
women,  mission  specialist  Sally  Ride 
and  Kathryn  Sullivan,  will  comprise  the 
Challenger  crew. 

McBride  said  it  is  great  to  be  ready- 
ing for  an  actual  flight,  and  credits  Navy 
training  as  the  reason  so  many  Navy  pi- 
lots have  been  involved  in  the  space 
program. 

“To  land  on  a pitching  aircraft  carri- 
er deck  at  night  requires  precise  skills 
and  a lot  of  concentration,’’  McBride 
said.  “Experience  like  that  is  a real 
plus.”  He  ought  to  know.  He’s  logged 
4,500  Bight  hours  and  made  400  carrier 
landings. 

McBride  submitted  his  application  to 
NASA  through  the  Navy  in  1977  and 
was  invited  to  Houston  for  an  interview. 


“NASA  screened  10,000  applicants, 
invited  200  for  interviews,  and  picked 
15.  I felt  very  honored  to  be  among  that 
group,”  he  said. 

McBride,  whose  son,  Rich,  will  grad- 
uate from  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  this 


summer,  says,  “1  set  goals.  I try  to  wake 
up  each  morning  with  something  specifi- 
cally outlined  to  do  that  day,  something 
to  bring  me  closer  to  those  goals.” ■ 
— Story  by  J02  Jeff  Harstedt, 
NavPACen,  San  Diego 
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LMET:  Learning 
To  Lead 

Naval  Training  Center  San  Diego  is 
where  new  recruits  receive  basic  train- 
ing and  where  young  technicians  learn 
to  operate  and  repair  sophisticated  Navy 
equipment.  It  is  also  where  petty  officers 
learn  to  become  leaders. 

“The  Leadership  Management  Edu- 
cation and  Training  school  is  80  hours 
of  intense  concentrated  courses  designed 
to  produce  the  finest  and  most  skilled 
managers  and  leaders  this  Navy  ever 
had,”  said  the  school’s  director,  Master 
Chief  Mess  Management  Specialist  Fred 
B.  Bihis. 

It  was  discovered  through  observation 
that  superior  leaders  exhibit  many  of  the 
same  skills  and  qualities.  LMET  focuses 
on  the  concept  that  these  leadership 


skills  can  be  learned,  dispensing  with  the 
myth  that  leaders  are  born  and  not 
made. 

LMET  was  first  introduced  in  1978 
when  a randomly  selected  group  of 
junior  petty  officers  participated  in  the 
pilot  course  at  Naval  Amphibious  Base 
Coronado,  Calif.  Today,  NTC  San  Die- 
go is  one  of  12  sites  where  the  course  is 
offered  to  prospective  leading  petty 
officers. 

“LMET  courses  at  NTC  (San  Diego) 
provide  the  techniques  that  can  be  ap- 
plied successfully  by  the  LPO  in  every- 
day situations.  It’s  our  goal  to  help 
second  and  first  class  petty  officers 
become  effective  leaders  and  mana- 
gers,” said  Bihis.  “The  aim  isn’t  to  fit 
all  leaders  into  a mold.  It  is  to  show  that 
their  personal  strengths  and  weakness- 
es can  help  them  develop  into  better 
leaders.” 


Students  apply  classroom  theory  to 
leadership  and  management  problems 
found  on  the  job.  Class  discussions 
range  from  the  need  for  clarity  when 
giving  orders  to  administrative  actions 
that  enable  the  middle  manager  to  main- 
tain control. 

LMET  courses  are  fully  accredited 
and  each  graduating  student  earns  three 
college  credits.  LMET  is  a valuable  tool 
in  the  growth  and  development  of  Navy 
petty  officers  as  they  make  the  difficult 
transition  from  worker  to  middle 
manager. 

LMET  is  also  available  at  the  chief 
petty  officer,  division  officer,  executive 
officer  and  commanding  officer  level. 
Contact  your  detailer  or  command 
training  officer  for  more  information. ■ 
— Story  by  JOl  A l Holston  Jr., 
NTC  San  Diego 


Officers  Need 
Subspecialties 

First  priority  among  naval  officers  is 
their  warfare  speciality — aviation,  sur- 
face, submarine  or  special  warfare. 
However,  to  keep  pace  with  the  Navy’s 
increasing  complexity,  officers  are  being 
encouraged  to  pursue  subspecialties  as 
well. 

Today,  there  are  some  70  subspecialty 
areas  for  Navy  officers,  ranging  from 


oceanography  and  meteorology  to  tele- 
communications and  national  security 
affairs. 

Some  subspecialty  billets  require 
proven  experience  only,  but  some  6,000 
billets  require  postgraduate  education. 
Such  requirements  may  be  fulfilled  at 
designated  universities  or  at  the  Naval 
Postgraduate  School,  Monterey,  Calif. 

Before  consideration  for  postgradu- 
ate school,  officers  should  work  toward 
establishing  a track  record  of  on-the-job 
experience  or  correspondence  courses. 


These  independent  efforts  are  important 
prerequisites  for  selection  for  post- 
graduate school. 

Not  every  officer  will  follow  the  sub- 
specialty route.  But,  according  to  the 
Unrestricted  Line  Career  Guidebook , 
officers  should  blend  their  operational 
tours  with  shore  tours  in  subspecialty 
areas.  In  addition  to  warfare  specialists, 
this  provides  the  Navy  with  technical 
and  managerial  experts.  ■ 

— Story  by  JOl  D.L.  Everette, 
CNET  P AO 


ETMs  Needed 

Navy  officers  with  the  education  and 
training  management  subspecialty  are 
in  high  demand,  and  a number  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  are  available  to 
those  wishing  to  pursue  this  sub- 
specialty. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass.;  The  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity, Washington,  D.C.;  Memphis  State 
University,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Old 
Dominion  University,  Norfolk,  Va.; 


University  of  San  Diego,  San  Diego; 
The  University  of  West  Florida,  Pensa- 
cola, Fla.;  and  Stanford  University, 
Stanford,  Calif.,  have  agreements  with 
the  Navy  to  provide  such  training. 

The  officers  learn  curriculum  de- 
velopment and  evaluation,  organiza- 
tional development  and  personnel 
management,  the  Navy  resource  identi- 
fication and  procurement  system, 
educational  research  and  technology, 
and  the  application  of  computer  tech- 
nology to  education  and  training. 


More  than  500  ETM  billets  are  lo- 
cated throughout  the  continental  Unit- 
ed States  at  fleet  training  centers,  recruit 
training  centers  and  school  commands, 
health  education  and  training  centers, 
education  program  development  cen- 
ters, air  training  activities  and  officer 
education  centers. 

Interested  officers  should  call  the 
CNET,  officer  candidate  program,  at 
(904)  452-4684  (Autovon  prefix  922).  ■ 
— Story  by  JOl  D.L.  Everette, 
CNET  P AO 
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Searching  For  A 
Few  Eagle  Scouts 

Former  president  Gerald  Ford  is  only 
one  person  on  a long  list  of  prominent 
Americans  who  has  earned  the  rank  of 
Eagle  Scout.  If  you  are  an  Eagle  Scout, 
you’re  on  that  list  of  prominent  Ameri- 
cans too,  because  only  one  scout  in  100 
ever  earns  that  award — and  there  are 
only  an  estimated  500,000  living  Eagle 
Scouts. 

The  National  Eagle  Scout  Association 
is  a group  made  up  of  those  who  earned 
the  Eagle  Scout  rank  while  members  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  The  NESA 
is  trying  to  locate  all  living  Eagle  Scouts. 
The  search  is  going  on  throughout  busi- 
ness, industry  and  the  armed  forces. 

There  are  now  some  77,000  NESA 
members,  but  more  than  one  million 
young  men  have  earned  the  rank  of  Ea- 
gle Scout  since  the  first  award  was 
presented  in  1912.  The  association 
doesn’t  know  how  many  of  those  Eagle 
Scouts  are  still  living,  or  where  they  live. 

Eagle  Scouts  of  all  ages  are  being 
asked  to  contact  the  National  Eagle 
Scout  Association,  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica, 1325  Walnut  Hill  Lane,  Irving, 
Texas  75062-1296. 


Finding  A Way 
Around  The  Fog 

Dr.  Hermann  Gerber,  atmospheric 
physicist  at  the  Naval  Research  Labora- 
tory in  Washington,  D.C.,  may  have 
just  made  lighthouses  and  foghorns  ob- 
solete. He  has  developed  and  patented 
a saturation  hygrometer  that  can  sense 
relative  humidity  that  exceeds  100  per- 
cent in  a haze  or  fog. 

Gerber  said  that  it  is  important  to  un- 
derstand the  formation  of  hazes  and 
fogs  because  of  their  adverse  effects  on 
shipping,  naval  operations,  the  opera- 
tions at  airports  and  all  traffic  in  gener- 
al. A better  understanding  of  hazes  and 
fogs  should  eventually  lead  to  improved 
prediction  of  their  occurrence  and  thus 
benefit  those  involved  in  naval  opera- 
tions who  need  to  be  aware  of  such 


Marines  Accept 
New  Air  Cushion 
Amphib 

“Of  my  34  years  as  a Marine,  two 
pieces  of  equipment  stand  out  more  than 
any  in  terms  of  having  a profound  impact 
on  amphibious  warfare,”  said  General 
Paul  X.  Kelley,  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps.  “The  first  is  the  helicop- 
ter. The  second  is  the  LCAC.  The 
LCAC  offers  a revolutionary  dimension 
to  amphibious  warfare.” 

The  craft  he  is  referring  to  is  the 
Landing  Craft,  Air  Cushion.  The  Ma- 
rines recently  accepted  delivery  of  the 
LCAC  which  is  capable  of  speeds  up  to 
50  knots  on  calm  seas  and  can  carry  150 
troops.  It  gives  the  Marine  Corps  the 
ability  to  assault  70  percent  of  the 
world’s  beaches  as  opposed  to  the  cur- 
rent 17  percent  accessible  to  today’s  am- 
phibious assault  vehicles. 

As  described  in  Jane’s  Fighting  Ships, 
“LCACs  are  supported  above  the  land 
or  water  surface  by  a continuously  gen- 


adverse weather  conditions. 

In  explaining  his  research,  Gerber 
noted  that  the  difference  between  water 
vapor  and  liquid  water  in  the  atmos- 
phere depends  primarily  upon  the  sur- 
rounding RH — relative  humidity.  Dense 
hazes  can  result  as  the  RH  increases,  be- 
cause w'hen  the  RH  exceeds  100  percent, 
the  haze  droplets  undergo  an  explosive 
growth  and  evolve  into  the  much  larger 
droplets  found  in  fogs  and  clouds. 

Progress  in  understanding  the  forma- 
tion of  hazes  and  fogs  has  been  ham- 
pered by  the  lack  of  instruments  able  to 
measure  the  RH  factor  accurately  above 
95  percent  and  the  inability  to  measure 
supersaturated  conditions — conditions 
where  the  relative  humidity  is  more  than 
100  percent — until  Gerber’s  invention. 

As  a result  of  his  development,  Ger- 
ber is  already  gaining  new  insights  into 
the  causes  of  fog  and  haze. 


erated  cushion  of  air  held  by  flexible 
‘skirts’  that  surround  the  base  of  the 
vehicle.” 

It  can  clear  a 4-foot  obstacle  and  is 
approximately  five  times  as  fast  as  any 
of  its  predecessors.  Mobile  cargo  can  be 
off-loaded  in  five  minutes  and  bulk  car- 
go in  15  minutes,  only  half  the  time  it 
takes  now. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  F. 
Lehman  Jr.  said  the  vehicle  gives  “a 
revolutionary  dimension  to  amphibious 
warfare.”  With  the  exception  of  the 
V-STOL  ( Harrier ) aircraft  and  the  heli- 
copter, Marine  Corps  amphibious 
equipment  has  seen  few  major  changes 
since  World  War  II. 

The  LCAC  is  compatable  with  ships 
currently  being  used  by  the  Navy  to 
deliver  landing  forces.  But  right  now, 
the  LCAC  is  undergoing  more  testing  at 
the  Naval  Coastal  Systems  Center  in 
Panama  City,  Fla.  Assault  Craft  Unit-5, 
already  commissioned  at  the  center,  will 
do  the  testing  on  the  LCAC  before  its 
scheduled  relocation  to  Camp  Pendle- 
ton, Calif.,  in  mid-1986. 
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Transient  Flight  Line 

If  first  impressions  are  lasting  ones, 
then  it’s  no  surprise  that  the  Sherman 
Field  Transient  Line  at  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion Pensacola,  Fla.,  has  one  of  the  fin- 
est reputations  in  the  fleet. 

“We  feel  that  when  a pilot  steps  out 
of  his  plane,  his  first  impression  of  NAS 
Pensacola  will  come  from  his  first  few 
minutes  with  the  transient  line,”  said 
Lieutenant  R.M.  Chang,  transient  line 
branch  officer. 

With  a staff  of  23  civilians  working 
three  shifts,  24  hours  a day,  365  days  a 
year,  the  line  handles  an  average  of  550 
aircraft  per  month. 

“What  we  do  is  simple,”  explained 
aircraft  attendant  supervisor  Harvey  Ol- 
son. “We  provide  services  for  all  types 
of  aircraft  arriving  here.  From  an  F-18 
to  a C-5A.  That  includes. providing  them 
with  fuel,  oil,  chute  packing,  liquid 


Marathon  Run 
At  Sea 

Four  sailors  aboard  USS  Yellowstone 
(AD  41)  completed  a 26-mile,  385-yard 
marathon  on  board  the  destroyer  tender 
while  at  sea. 

For  Electronics  Technician  First  Class 
Vicky  Jacobs  and  Electrician’s  Mate 
Fireman  James  B.  Lewis  Jr.,  it  was  their 
first  marathon.  Chief  Electronics  Tech- 
nician Raymond  Stansfield  ran  his  mar- 
athon at  the  same  time  that  his  wife 
Suzanne,  some  4,000  miles  away  in  Vir- 
ginia, ran  hers.  And  Electrician’s  Mate 
Third  Class  Greg  Renaud,  running  in  his 
26th  marathon,  made  it  the  second  one 
he  had  run  backwards. 

The  materials  handling  passageway 
on  the  ship’s  second  deck  was  the  site 
of  the  marathon.  While  Yellowstone 
was  anchored  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Ocean,  each  runner  completed  241  laps, 
which  included  18  laps  of  850  feet,  223 
laps  of  552  feet,  more  than  900  corners, 


Photo  by  PH3  Ralph  Kos 


Jim  Causey  on  the  transient  line. 

oxygen — which  is  very  dangerous — and 
personnel  services. . .just  about 
everything.” 


and  an  extra  50  feet. 

“The  corners  slowed  us  down  a lit- 
tle,” Stansfield  said.  ‘Still,  I’m  happy 
we  all  finished.” 

The  chief  completed  his  marathon  run 
in  less  than  five  hours.  Though  he  didn’t 
know  his  wife’s  marathon  time  in  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  Va.,  when  he  finished,  he 
expected  that  she  had  finished  in  a short- 
er time. 

Jacobs,  who  has  been  running  less 
than  a year,  was  happy  just  to  have 
finished  the  marathon;  she  said  training 
for  it  on  board  the  ship  was  very  differ- 
ent from  running  on  land. 

“When  the  seas  got  rough,  it  was  like 
running  on  hills  that  1 couldn’t  see,”  she 
said. 

Lewis  was  surprised  to  have  complet- 
ed his  first  marathon.  Originally 
intending  only  to  accompany  Renaud 
during  the  first  10  miles,  he  was  per- 
suaded to  finish  the  run. 

Renaud,  in  contrast,  is  a seasoned 
marathon  runner.  He  ran  his  first  mara- 
thon at  age  12  in  the  company  of 


Chang  said  that  the  average  time  it 
takes  for  the  transient  line  crew  to  com- 
plete a turnaround  (the  time  from  when 
a pilot  radios  the  transient  line  for  what 
he  needs  until  the  aircraft  is  ready  to  taxi 
out  for  takeoff)  is  15  to  20  minutes,  de- 
pending on  the  services. 

Most  of  the  comments  about  the  tran- 
sient line  staff’s  performance  reflect  the 
efforts  of  its  crew  members:  “The  best 
line  I’ve  seen  in  14  years,”  one  pilot 
said.  “Service. ..even  at  1 a.m.  in  the 
morning,  was  helpful,  courteous  and 
quick,”  said  another. 

From  the  sounds  of  the  pilots’  testi- 
mony, the  professional  services  per- 
formed by  the  transient  line  staff  stretch 
beyond  those  first  few  minutes  that  an 
aircraft  arrives  into  everything  the  crew 
does.  And  that’s  how  good  reputations 
are  made.B 

— Story  by  J03  Russ  Sawyer, 
NAS  Pensacola 


his  three  older  brothers.  It  took  him  five 
hours,  27  minutes  to  run  the  marathon 
backwards.  Running  forward,  he  could 
have  crossed  the  finish  line  in  less  than 
three  hours. 

“My  best  marathon  time  was  two 
hours,  48  minutes  in  November  1982 
when  I completed  the  Marine  Corps 
Marathon  in  Washington,  D.C.,”  he 
said. 

That  1982  time  qualified  Renaud  for 
running  the  Boston  Marathon;  however, 
he  lacked  the  funds  to  travel  there  and 
compete.  He  hopes  to  requalify  later  this 
year. 

There  are  quite  a few  runners  on 
board  Yellowstone,  some  who  have 
done  well  in  other  organized  races,  and 
the  tender  provides  incentives  for  them. 
The  ship’s  recreation  fund  pays  race  en- 
try fees  for  anyone  who  runs  in  organ- 
ized races;  also,  every  person  who  runs 
250  miles  on  board  is  awarded  a “250- 
Mile  Club”  T-shirt. ■ 

— Story  by  Lt.  Janice  M.  Bellucci, 
NR  NIRA  Det.  206 
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Green  Stinger  ’84 

Reserve  Seabees 
Show  Readiness 

Story  by  JOl  Vic  Loisel,  NR  AV  Unit  0193,  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 


The  challenge:  get  89  combat-ready  re- 
serve Seabees  and  their  heavy  construc- 
tion equipment  from  their  permanent  drill 
site  to  an  airfield,  have  them  fully  staged 
for  deployment  to  a remote  area,  and  en- 
sure they're  ready  to  fight  and  build  proj- 
ects during  combat.  And  do  it  all  within 
48  hours  from  the  time  of  the  order  to 
deploy. 

Sound  impossible?  Perhaps,  but  that  was 
the  mission  for  the  Seabees  of  Reserve 
Naval  Mobile  Construction  Battalion  23, 
8th  Regiment,  during  the  unit's  last  active- 
duty-for-training  period. 

Operation  Green  Stinger  '84  was  a test 
of  Seabee  reserve  readiness.  The  Navy’s 
construction  battalions  have  literally  been 
busy  as  bees  perfecting  their  readiness  ca- 
pabilities. Training  has  been  intensified, 
skills  have  been  developed  and  modified. 


and  special  equipment  has  been  created. 
But  the  Navy  wanted  to  know  how  fast  a 
battalion  could  respond  to  orders  to  de- 
ploy. 

One  of  the  units  tasked  with  testing  the 
rapid  response  was  the  23rd,  the  battalion 
that  last  year,  for  the  fifth  time  in  10  years, 
won  the  Rear  Admiral  John  R.  Perry  Tro- 
phy awarded  annually  to  the  most  mobi- 
lization-ready battalion. 

This  was  the  second  test  of  reserve  Sea- 
bee  rapid  deployment — RNMCB  24  had 
been  through  a similar  exercise  two  weeks 
earlier.  But.  for  the  first  time,  the  addi- 
tional complexity  of  taking  a convoy  from 
the  battalion's  permanent  drill  site  (at  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va.)  to  the  airlift  site  (at  Andrews 
Air  Force  Base,  Md.)  was  required.  And 
the  48-hour  deadline  still  had  to  be  met. 

The  mobilization  exercise  was  planned 


around  a two-week  annual  active-duty-for- 
training  period  at  Camp  Upshur,  Marine 
Base  Quantico,  Va.  When  the  order  to 
deploy  came  through,  the  23rd's  air  de- 
tachment and  its  support  team  were  in 
quarters  at  Camp  Upshur.  The  detach- 
ment's construction  equipment  and  a han- 
dling crew  were  at  Fort  Belvoir. 

Immediately,  a heavy  security  perim- 
eter was  established,  and  the  permanent 
drill  site  at  Fort  Belvoir  began  humming 
with  activity.  The  team's  construction 
equipment  was  brought  out  of  storage  and 
run  through  a detailed  operational  check 
and  wash  down.  Where  necessary,  ma- 
chinery was  dismantled  for  air  transport. 
Food  and  mess  supplies,  medical  equip- 
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Opposite  page:  BT2  Eugene  Fleming  checks  his 
gear  before  flying.  Center:  Tricon  containing 
equipment  and  supplies  is  loaded  aboard  a 
trailer  for  convoy  to  Andrews  AFB,  Md.  Feft: 
Tricon  is  loaded  onto  C-130  for  flight  to  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.  Below  left:  Lt.  Robert  Jackson 
samples  the  new  style  field  rations.  Photos  by 
PH2  Heidi  Nickel,  USNR-R 


ment  and  communications  gear  were  drawn 
and  checked.  Then  the  equipment  and 
supplies  were  loaded  into  “tricon”  con- 
tainers which  the  8th  Regiment  helped  de- 
sign. 

It  was  only  the  second  use  of  the  con- 
tainers, and  their  first  service  on  a surface 
convoy  as  well  as  on  an  airlift.  They  were 
judged  to  be  far  more  efficient  than  older 
methods. 

Back  at  Camp  Upshur,  the  air  detach- 
ment team  had  also  turned  to.  Men  were 
mustered,  inspected  and  checked  for  med- 
ical and  dental  fitness.  They  were  then 
issued  full  field  combat  gear  and  weapons 
for  self-defense. 

They  weren't  given  liberty  that  night. 


Instead,  they  got  a good  night's  sleep. 

The  next  morning  they  traveled  to  the 
permanent  drill  site  at  Fort  Belvoir,  where 
they  completed  processing  and  had  a rig- 
orous inspection  to  determine  the  combat 
readiness  of  each  man. 

The  construction  equipment  had  been 
loaded  aboard  Army  flatbed  trucks  that 
morning  and  convoyed  to  Andrews  AFB. 
There  the  equipment  was  assembled  on 
the  flight  line  and  again  inspected — this 
time  by  Air  Force  people — to  verify  the 
air  worthiness  of  the  cargo. 

At  this  point,  when  the  air  detachment 
had  passed  its  personnel  and  gear  inspec- 
tion, proving  it  ready  to  deploy,  and  all 
its  construction  and  held  support  equip- 
ment had  been  positioned  and  readied  for 
loading  onto  aircraft,  the  clock  stopped. 

Seabees  of  the  23rd  had  more  than  met 
the  challenge — they'd  beaten  the  deadline 
by  I 1 hours. 

Commander  Tom  Gross,  the  23rd’s  for- 
mer commanding  officer  and  now  the  8th 


Regiment’s  chief  staff  officer,  said.  “The 
performance  of  the  battalion's  air  detach- 
ment was  superb.  They  have  demon- 
strated that  a reserve  battalion  of  Seabees 
can  measure  up  to  all  the  challenges  as- 
sociated with  being  prepared  to  go  within 
48  hours.” 

But  the  rapid  deployment  call  was  just 
the  first  part  of  Operation  Green  Stinger. 
An  actual  “flyaway”  of  the  air  detach- 
ment on  Air  Force  C-130s  was  still  to 
come,  with  landings  in  “hostile  terri- 
tory”— an  expeditionary  airstrip  at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.  The  team  had  to  set  up  a 
defense  perimeter  and  “dig  in,”  and  then 
complete  several  construction  projects 
during  a six-day  held  exercise  while  under 
heavy  attack  by  “aggressors” — a crack 
Ranger  combat  team  from  Fort  Bragg. 

Still  there  was  more.  In  addition  to 
Green  Stinger,  the  battalion  had  to  go 
through  an  intensive  combat  training  pro- 
gram, followed  by  a demanding  three-day 
held  exercise. 

To  top  the  two  weeks  off,  the  air  de- 
tachment had  to  “retrograde” — account 
for  and  reload  all  its  equipment  and  sup- 
plies for  return  to  Andrews  AFB.  This 
time,  however,  there  was  no  support  team. 
Just  89  weary  Seabees. 

Captain  Melvin  H.  Chiogiji,  com- 
mander of  the  8th  Regiment,  commented 
on  Operation  Green  Stinger  and  the  23rd’s 
two  weeks  of  active  duty:  “It  went  very, 
very  well.  This  was  the  first  time  ever  an 
89-man  air  det  actually  redeployed  itself 
back  out  of  the  held.  The  8th  Regiment’s 
PRCP  (personnel  readiness  capability  pro- 
gram) has  increased  markedly  because  of 
this.”  □ 
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Who’ s a Navy  spouse?  Some  Navy  man’s  wife?  Not  anymore, 
and  especially  not  in  the  case  of  the  Jaynes,  where.  . . 


Joe  Is  a Navy  Spouse 

Story  and  photos  by  Dave  Fraker,  NAS  Lemoore,  Calif. 


She  grew  up  in  a circus,  he  in  a con- 
servative family.  Her  mother  tamed  lions, 
his  father  was  a college  professor. 

She  became  a naval  aviation  mainte- 
nance officer;  he  is  not  yet  ready  to  chan- 
nel all  his  energies  into  one  career. 

They  are  Joe  and  Evelyn  Jaynes;  they 
met  and  married  while  attending  college 
under  the  Navy’s  Broadened  Opportunity 
for  Officer  Selection  and  Training  pro- 
gram in  San  Diego.  She  was  then  an  avia- 
tion machinist’s  mate  with  one  year  in  the 
Navy — he  was  a machinist’s  mate  third 
class  with  three  years  of  naval  service. 

They  went  on  to  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida on  four-year  scholarships,  but  Joe 
dropped  out  after  two  years.  “1  decided  a 
Navy  career  was  not  what  1 wanted,”  he 
said.  “If  I would  have  remained  1 would 
be  surface  and  she  would  be  aviation. 
Those  career  choices  are  not  compatible. 
Our  time  together  would  be  limited,  so  1 
quit  school  and  went  to  work.  I feel  1 made 
the  right  decision.” 

Lieutenant  Junior  Grade  Evelyn  Jaynes 
is  now  an  assistant  maintenance  officer 
with  the  Organization  Maintenance  Di- 
vision at  Naval  Air  Station  Lemoore,  Calif. 
“We  are  four  officers  and  50  enlisted," 
she  said.  “We  have  all  the  functions  of  a 
squadron,  and  we  have  a mixture  of  rates. 
I have  to  make  sure  my  people  get  the 
proper  training  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  division  and  the  requirements  of 
their  rates.  We  are  responsible  for  helo 
maintenance  and  all  transit  line  opera- 
tions.” 

Evelyn  said  she  will  stay  in  the  Navy 
as  long  as  she  continues  to  enjoy  her  cho- 
sen career  field.  “It  has  good  and  bad 
points  but  the  bottom  line  is  1 enjoy  what 
1 am  doing,”  she  said. 

In  her  designated  field,  30  to  40  women 
are  among  600  officers  competing  for  as- 
signments and  promotions.  “We  start 
working  with  my  detailer  at  least  a year 
before  transfer.  Before  we  came  here  we 
both  felt  the  choices  were  limited.  Some 
were  at  overseas  areas  and  others  were  in 
stateside  locations  we  did  not  want.  I said, 
‘Let's  go  to  Lemoore.’ 

This  summer  the  Jaynes  transfer  to  Na- 
val Air  Station  Brunswick,  Maine — a lo- 
cation chosen  by  Joe  because  it  is  a part 
of  the  United  States  they  have  not  seen. 
“Moving  to  different  areas  adds  to  the 


spice  of  life,”  Joe  said. 

Joe — tall  and  thin  and  wearing  wire- 
rimmed  spectacles — entered  the  Navy  at 
age  17,  immediately  after  completing  high 
school,  and  made  several  cruises  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

Joe  describes  Evelyn  as  quite  persua- 
sive and  goal-oriented.  “She  has  directed 
all  her  energies  toward  becoming  the  best 
aviation  maintenance  officer  she  can  be. 
1 can  see  myself  as  an  anthropologist,  en- 
gineer, foreign  affairs  specialist  or  a phys- 
icist. 1 am  just  not  ready  to  direct  all  my 
energies  into  one  area,  but  I plan  on  at- 
tending the  University  of  Maine  when  we 
transfer.  My  ambition  is  to  get  my  degree 
in  engineering.” 


When  the  Jaynes  arrived  in  Lemoore, 
Joe  worked  in  resources  conservation.  “We 
are  draining  the  brackish  water  from  the 
subsurface  of  farmland  and  storing  it  in 
large  solar  evaporation  ponds.  I find  the 
work  interesting  and  challenging,  plus,  the 
pay  is  good,”  he  said. 

“People  make  the  assumption  I am  in 
the  Navy.  Then  Evelyn  gets  resentful  when 
people  ask  why  she  isn't  following  her 
husband  around.  She  answers,  ‘Because 
that  is  not  normal  for  me.’ 

How  does  Evelyn  describe  her  circus 
upbringing?  “Growing  up  for  me  was  like 
going  to  the  fair  and  never  leaving  for  18 
years.”  Her  mother — Harriet  Beatty — is 
the  daughter  of  world  renowned  lion  tamer 
Clyde  Beatty.  Evelyn  said  of  her  mom. 
“My  mother  was  the  star;  she  was  on  cen- 
ter stage  surrounded  by  lions  and  tigers. 
My  dad  was  in  the  background  training 
the  animals,  but  he  was  sure  of  himself 
and  was  an  equal  partner. 


“1  never  really  was  in  an  act  but  I did 
fill  in  on  the  trapeze,  or  the  dog  acts,  and 
1 would  be  in  the  production  numbers.  My 
parents  were  independent  contractors  and 
worked  for  many  circuses.  1 was  never  in 
a town  more  than  two  weeks,  so  I didn’t 
spend  much  time  in  public  schools.  I 
dropped  out  of  high  school  in  the  10th 
grade.” 

Evelyn  describes  Joe  as  unique,  under- 
standing and  very  supportive.  “With  so- 
ciety the  way  it  is,  it  is  very  hard  for  a 
person  in  his  position,  but  he  is  very  se- 
cure with  himself.” 

Evelyn,  a petite  blonde,  first  had 
thoughts  about  joining  the  Navy  when  she 
was  14.  “I  just  knew  I wanted  to  be  close 
to  the  ocean  and  the  Navy  was  what  I 
wanted.  I wanted  a tactical  billet,  and  now 
I push  paper,  manage  people  and  manage 
resources.” 

When  Evelyn  joined  the  Navy  in  1975, 
she  became  a participant  in  a new  program 
broadening  women's  opportunities — she 
was  assigned  to  Fighter  Squadron  101  and 
was  the  first  woman  in  VF-101  to  actually 
work  in  the  maintenance  shop.  Eight 
months  later  she  was  accepted  for  the 
BOOST  program. 

Evelyn's  near-term  goal  is  to  attain  a 
master’s  degree — probably  in  com- 
puters— before  making  lieutenant  com- 
mander. In  long-term  planning,  she  would 
like  to  perhaps  some  day  work  for  NASA 
in  maintenance. 

For  the  Jaynes,  children  are  a possibil- 
ity but  not  right  now.  Their  diversity  of 
careers  is  punctuated  with  understanding 
and  compromise,  and  their  social  lives  in- 
clude attending  both  military  functions  and 
civilian  events  with  Joe’s  business  asso- 
ciates. 

The  role  Joe  fills  as  spouse  is  perhaps 
one  many  men  would  not  want  or  could 
handle.  However,  he  stands  by  his  deci- 
sion and  said,  “The  Navy  is  her  career, 
but  1 do  not  have  to  take  seconds  and 
neither  should  any  spouse  of  a military 
person.  Every  marriage  is  a series  of  com- 
promises and  each  partner  is  an  equal.” 

So,  to  answer  the  cliche  question,  “Who 
is  a Navy  spouse — some  Navy  man’s 
wife?” 

Not  so  with  the  Jaynes.  In  today’s  Navy, 
Joe — like  countless  other  husbands — tills 
the  spouse’s  role.  □ 
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Tarawa-class  Amphibians 


Four  Amphibs 
Rolled  Up  In  One 


What  kind  of  Navy  ship  has  a full  flight 
deck  for  launching  helicopters  and  Har- 
rier aircraft,  and  a floodable  well  deck  for 
launching  amphibious  landing  craft?  Only 
one  class  of  ship  combines  these  vastly 
different  operations:  Tarawa-class  am- 
phibious assault  ships — the  Navy’s  only 
class  of  LHAs. 

The  Navy  has  had  two  ships  named  Ta- 
rawa. The  first  was  a World  War  Il-era 
Essex-class  aircraft  carrier;  the  second  USS 
Tarawa  (LHA  1),  although  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  the  first,  is  a new,  almost  rev- 
olutionary, kind  of  ship. 

If  the  two  ships  were  moored  next  to 
each  other,  they’d  be  about  the  same  length 
and  width,  have  a comparable  displace- 
ment and  would  be  noticeable  for  their 
large  Might  decks  and  starboard-side  is- 
lands. But  similarities  would  end  there. 

The  LHA  may  look  like  a traditional 
aircraft  carrier,  but  it’s  not — it’s  a general 
purpose  amphibious  assault  ship.  Its  Might 
deck  is  laid  out  for  helicopter  operations; 
in  the  aft  section  of  its  820-foot  hull  is  a 
well  deck  almost  large  enough  to  hold  two 
World  War  II  destroyers.  Farther  forward 
are  modern  living  spaces  for  1,800  Ma- 
rines and  the  900  sailors  who  man  the 
ship. 

When  the  Navy  asked  for  a “general 
purpose’’  amphibious  ship,  that’s  exactly 
what  it  received  in  the  Tarawa  class.  The 
LHA  is  a blend  of  four  other  types  of  ship: 
amphibious  assault  ship  (LPH),  amphib- 
ious transport  dock  (LPD),  amphibious 
cargo  ship  (LKA)  and  dock  landing  ship 
(LSD).  Each  LHA  can  carry  more  troops 
and  helicopters  than  an  LPH,  more  cargo 
than  an  LKA  and  launch  as  many  landing 


craft  for  a beach  assault  as  an  LSD.  In 
fact,  an  LHA  with  one  or  two  other  am- 
phibious ships  can  put  ashore  a landing 
team  of  2,000  Marines — without  an  LHA, 
at  least  five  specialized  amphibious  ships 
would  be  needed  for  the  job. 

Tarawa's  two-acre  Might  deck  allows 
nine  CH-46  Sea  Knight  troop-carrying 
helicopters  to  be  loaded  at  a time.  When 
that  group  takes  off,  another  nine  CH-46s 
are  readied  on  deck.  As  a rule,  LHAs  usu- 


ally operate  with  a mix  of  about  25  heli- 
copters— including  Sea  Knights,  heavy  lift 
CH-53  Sea  Stallions.  UH-1  Hueys  and  AH- 
1 SeaCobra  attack  helicopters.  In  addi- 
tion, they  can  also  carry  six  AV-8A  Har- 
rier fixed  wing  jet  aircraft.  During  a de- 
ployment in  1981,  USS  Nassau  (LHA  4) 
deployed  with  20  Harriers  and  no  heli- 
copters. 

Beneath  the  Might  deck  is  a hangar  bay 
for  storing  and  maintaining  aircraft:  the 
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floodable  well  deck  for  landing  craft; 
spaces  for  the  Marines’  guns,  vehicles, 
other  equipment  and  supplies;  berthing  for 
the  crew  and  Marines;  and  support  facil- 
ities to  keep  the  “small  city”  under  way 
and  mission  ready. 

Deep  inside  the  ship  are  the  largest  boil- 
ers ever  installed  onall.S.  warship.  They 
power  two  geared  turbine  engines  which 
turn  two  propellers.  The  power  plant  cre- 
ates 70,000  horsepower  at  the  shafts — 
enough  to  push  a Tarawa-class  ship 
through  the  water  in  excess  of  20  knots. 

When  under  way,  each  Tarawa-class 
LHA  can  carry  a combination  of  250  jeeps, 
trucks,  howitzers,  tanks  and  similar  land- 
ing force  equipment,  along  with  1,800 
pallets  of  cargo  and  ammunition — enough 
to  support  a battalion  landing  team  for 
weeks  of  combat  operations.  And  all  of 
the  equipment  and  supplies  can  be  loaded 
or  off-loaded  quickly. 

Using  a combination  of  helicopters 
launched  from  the  flight  deck  and  assault 
craft  launched  from  the  well  deck,  an  LHA 
can  put  ashore  an  assault  landing  force  of 
more  than  1,800  Marines  in  a matter  of 
hours. 

Accommodations  on  the  ship  for  em- 
barked Marines  include  spaces  for  a rifle 
battalion,  a helicopter  squadron,  the  land- 
ing force  commander  and  his  staff,  and 
elements  of  tank,  artillery,  engineering  and 
other  support  units  including  a Navy  sur- 
gical team  and  the  boat  crews  for  the  land- 
ing craft.  Habitability  for  the  Marines  has 
been  greatly  improved  over  earlier  classes 
of  amphibious  ships.  Berthing  areas  in- 
clude television  sets,  ironing  boards  and 
irons,  and  bunks  made  of  aluminum  in- 


stead of  canvas.  A troop  acclimatization 
room — a large  space  in  which  temperature 
and  humidity  can  be  closely  matched  with 
that  of  a prospective  landing  zone — helps 
keep  Marines  in  top  physical  condition, 
even  in  bad  weather  that  would  prohibit 
them  from  exercising  on  the  flight  deck. 

In  combat  there  are  usually  casualties, 
and  LHAs  are  equipped  to  handle  them. 
Each  ship  boasts  four  operating  rooms, 
pre-  and  post-operative  wards  capable  of 
handling  300  people.  X-ray  facilities  and 
three  dental  operating  rooms.  In  fact,  Ta- 
rawa’s medical  facilities  have  been  de- 
scribed as  equal  to  those  of  some  small 
cities. 


Topside,  Tarawa-class  ships  have  three 
5-inch  guns — more  than  a destroyer  has! 
For  anti-aircraft  defense,  LHAs  have  two 
Sea  Sparrow  missile  launchers  and  six 
20mm  guns;  Phalanx  close-in  weapon 
systems  are  also  being  installed. 

The  Navy  has  five  of  these  40,000-ton- 
displacement  ships:  Tarawa,  USS  Saipan 
(LHA  2),  USS  Belleau  Wood  (LHA  3), 
USS  Nassau  (LHA  4)  and  USS  Peleliu 
(LHA  5).  They  may  look  like  traditional 
aircraft  carriers  but  they’re  not.  They're 
the  only  class  of  U.S.  Navy  ships  with 
both  a large  flight  deck  for  aircraft  and  a 
flooding  well  deck  for  landing  craft.  □ 

— Story  by  JO  I William  Berry’ 
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Kiser  Runs  For  Children 


Story  by  Susan  Worsham,  ComNavBase,  Charleston,  S.C. 


Chief  Machinist’s  Mate  Steve  Kiser 
celebrated  a not-so-traditional  Thanksgiv- 
ing last  year.  He  ran  more  than  100  miles 
in  24  hours. 

In  fact,  the  35-year-old  runner  clocked 
101.5  miles  in  the  24-hour  Thanksgiving 
Day  marathon  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  and 
raised  more  than  $2,500  to  benefit  the 
March  of  Dimes. 

“More  than  250,000  babies  are  bom 
every  year  with  birth  defects,”  Kiser  said. 
“Instead  of  enjoying  a traditional  turkey 
dinner,  this  is  what  I wanted  to  do  to  say 
‘thank  you’  for  the  good  health  of  my 
family.” 

Ultra  marathons  are  nothing  new  to 
Kiser,  who  was  assigned  to  the  staff  of 
Commander,  Submarine  Group  Six  in 
Charleston  at  the  time  of  the  November 
run.  He  had  run  in  similar  events  in  1981 
and  1982. 

The  first  year,  he  raised  $550  dollars 
for  the  March  of  Dimes. 

“When  I did  the  first  run,  I started  by 
myself,  counted  my  own  laps  and  kept 
asking  myself  what  I was  doing  there,” 
he  said.  “I  think  a lot  of  people  didn’t 
believe  I could  do  it,  and  that’s  why  we 
didn’t  raise  much  money.” 

Kiser  did  complete  the  marathon, 
though,  running  91  miles  in  the  24  hours. 

The  next  year,  he  ran  more  miles  and 
raised  $2,500.  Other  runners  joined  him 
and  helped  raise  more  money  for  the  March 
of  Dimes. 

This  year’s  run  attracted  more  runners 
and  more  dollars.  Two  running  teams  from 
the  Charleston-based  submarine  tender 
USS  Canopus  (AS  34),  a team  from  a 
local  running  club  and  other  runners — 
more  than  50  people  in  all — participated 
in  “The  Third  Annual  Steve  Kiser  Run 
Against  Birth  Defects.”  At  the  end  of  the 


“I  don't  have  a lot  of  material  things,  but  I do 
have  my  health,  my  family  and  a healthy  son. 
That's  what  keeps  me  going  for  24  hours,"  said 
MMC  Steve  Kiser.  David  Polous  (right)  ran  with 
Kiser  for  85  miles  during  the  marathon.  Photo  by 
PHC  Tom  Dougherty,  AVFacLant,  Charleston, 
S.C. 
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ultra  marathon,  they  had  collected  $3,000 
for  the  March  of  Dimes. 

Six  years  ago,  Kiser  couldn't  have  run 
a marathon.  He  was  40  pounds  over- 
weight, plagued  with  rheumatic  fever  and 
had  asthma.  He  started  running  to  get  in 
shape  and,  after  two  months  of  running, 
entered  his  first  10,000-meter  run.  Elderly 
women,  young  children  and  most  of  the 
other  participants  left  him  behind  during 
the  run. 

“It  didn't  come  easy  for  me.  I was  just 
like  every  other  beginning  runner.  At  first 
it  was  a matter  of  endurance.  Now  it's  a 
form  of  relaxation.” 

Kiser’s  training  for  the  1983  marathon 
included  running  10  to  15  miles  a day  and 


30  to  40  miles  on  weekends,  weight  lift- 
ing, bicycle  riding,  sit  ups  and  running  in 
place  in  a pool  of  water.  Running  in  water 
takes  stress  off  the  body  because  the  water 
helps  hold  it  up.  The  resistance  of  the 
water  also  helps  strengthen  the  legs. 

When  asked  why  he  subjects  himself  to 
the  strain  of  a 24-hour  marathon,  Kiser's 
answer  is  simple. 

“I  made  a trip  down  to  the  neo-natal 
clinic  at  the  Medical  University  of  South 
Carolina,”  he  said.  “When  I saw  the  spirit 
and  stamina  those  children  displayed,  1 
decided  that  no  amount  of  pain  or  hardship 
1 could  endure  in  24  hours  could  compare 
to  the  suffering  those  children  would  en- 
dure over  a lifetime."  □ 


Mail  Buoy 


Let’s  Hear  it  for  the  Seabees 

Your  December  1983  article  on  Beirut  was 
very  interesting,  but  I have  a few  questions. 

The  article  said  a lot  about  the  Marine  Corps 
and  naval  fleet  support,  but  not  once  has  AH 
Hands  mentioned  anything  about  the  Navy 
Mobile  Construction  Battalion  that  has  been  in 
Beirut  since  Nov.  24,  1983.  A 42-man  de- 
tachment from  Rota,  Spain,  went  to  Beirut  to 
build  bunkers  and  other  support  projects.  The 
Seabees  put  the  Marine’s  22  MAU  under- 
ground and  have  not  received  any  credit  from 
All  Hands  or  any  other  naval  magazine. 

For  the  first  time  since  Vietnam,  the  Seabees 
entered  a combat  situation  and  held  with  pride 
their  great  traditional  motto:  "Can  do." 

Since  sending  our  first  detachment  in  No- 
vember, we  have  sent  90  additional  men  to 
Beirut. — SW2  Stephen  E.  Smith,  NMCB  One 

• Publication  of  the  above  letter  is  All 
Hands  ’ way  of  letting  readers  know  that  the 
Seabees  also  served  in  Lebanon.  It’s  an  al- 
most impossible  task  to  mention  every  unit, 
every  group,  all  the  time.  We  haven ’t  ex- 
cluded Seabees  from  our  pages,  however, 
having  written  about  NMCB  4 in  March 
’83,  NMCB  5 in  April  ’83,  NMCB  133  in 
June  ’83,  NMCB  3 in  September  ’83,  and 
RNMCB  23  in  November  ’83. — ED. 


Commissioned  PGs 


The  article  “Ships  With  Wings”  (March 
1984)  states  that  these  (TYga.w.r-class  hydro- 
foils] are  the  first  combatants  to  be  commis- 
sioned and  the  first  to  have  actual  commanding 
officers.  This  will  come  as  quite  a surprise  to 
the  former  commanding  officers  of  the  Ashe- 
ville- class  patrol  combatants  such  as  USS 
Douglas  (PG  100).  I was  an  ET2  in  1977  when 
the  Navy  decommissioned  my  gunboat  out  from 
under  me. — ET1  David  Lee  Eddy,  USS  Sum- 
ter (LST  1181). 

• £77  Eddy  refers  to  our  statement  that 
"Other  classes  of  patrol  boats  have  only  been 
placed  in  service'  and  are  commanded  by  of- 
ficers in  charge.  ' ' The  statement  should  have 
read:  “ Other  classes  of  hydrofoil  patrol 
boats.  ...”  There  have  been  four  hydrofoils 
in  the  Navy  other  than  the  PHM — Highpoint 
(PCH  I).  Flagstaff  (PGH  I ).  Tucumcari  (PGH 
2)  and  Plainview  (AGEH  / ) — all  of  which  were 
"in  service."  The  Asheville  (PG  84)-class 
gunboats  were  commissioned.  We  apologize  to 
the  PG  community  for  the  error  and  are  grate- 
ful to  ETl  Eddy  for  pointing  it  out. — ED. 


Brothers  Beatty 

I write  in  response  to  the  April  1984  article 
about  the  four  Hispanic  brothers  in  the  Navy. 
I and  three  of  my  brothers  are  in  the  Navy. 
Our  father,  who  served  in  the  Navy  during  the 
Korean  conflict,  was  a hospital  corpsman.  I 
entered  the  Navy  in  1974  and  am  currently  an 
instructor  at  Great  Lakes.  My  brother  EM2 
Mark  Beatty  entered  the  Navy  in  1972  and  is 
currently  serving  at  a reserve  unit  in  New 
Orleans.  My  brother  MM2(SU)  Marshall  Beatty 
entered  the  Navy  under  the  nuclear  power  pro- 
gram and  is  assigned  to  USS  Scamp  (SSN  588) 
homeported  in  Groton,  Conn.  My  brother 
FTM3  Matthew  Beatty  entered  the  Navy  under 
the  ET/FT/DS  program  and  is  currently  at- 
tending training  school  at  Mare  Island,  Calif. 


Since  my  entry  into  the  Navy,  1 have  been 
assigned  to  the  same  areas  as  my  brothers,  so 
the  Navy  allows  me  to  see  not  only  the  world 
but  also  my  brothers. — HMC(SS)  Martin 
Beatty. 


Initiation  On  The  Ice 

“Antarctica:  Navy  and  Science  Working  To- 
gether” by  Lieutenant  Lynnette  Metcalf  in  All 
Hands.  June  1984.  is  a most  informative  article 
with  excellent  photography. 

It  is  quite  a special  privilege  to  serve  on 
“the  ice”  and  even  more  special  to  be  pro- 
moted in  the  austere  environs  of  Antarctica. 
Only  a small  fraction  of  the  world's  population 
has  ever  set  foot  on  the  southernmost  Conti- 
nent. Only  a minute  fraction  of  the  Old  Ant- 
arctic Explorers  (OAE)  are  women.  So  while 
not  wishing  to  diminish  the  uniqueness  of  Chief 
Dianne  Feltham-Kidwell’s  promotion  and  ini 
tiation  while  on  the  ice,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  she  is  not  the  "first  female  chief”  to  have 
served  with  the  Naval  Support  Force,  Antarc- 
tica. Such  distinction  will  always  be  held  by 
Chief  Air  Traffic  Controller  Pertricia  Towne, 


who  served  with  NSFA  1978-1980. 

In  one  of  Admiral  Byrd’s  last  public  inter- 
views on  television,  he  was  asked  about  women 
serving  in  such  a harsh,  isolated  and  God- 
forsaken place.  As  I recall,  he  predicted  that 
women  would  never  be  assigned  to  that  type 
of  arduous  duty.  On  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Admiral  Byrd’s  flight  over  the  South  Pole  there 
were  around  50  American  women  working  on 
the  continent — military  women,  scientists,  and 
women  contract  employees.  I wonder  what 
Admiral  Byrd  would  think  about  that.  Several 
American  women,  civilian  scientists  and  con- 
tract employees  have  even  “wintered-over” — 
Lt.Cmdr.  J.A.  Benny,  MSC,  USN  (OAE). 

• You' re  right.  Chief  Feltham-Kidwell 

wasn't  the  first  female  chief  to  have  served  with 
Naval  Support  Force.  Antarctica.  We  didn't 
put  it  exactly  right,  but  she  was  the  command’ s 
first  female  chief  selectee  while  deployed  to 
Antarctica. 

Little  did  Admiral  Byrd  know  what  would 
come  to  pass  "On  The  Ice." — ED. 


Reunions 

• USS  Lindsey  (DM  32) — Reunion  being 
planned.  Contact  J.L.  Arrington,  Route  10, 
Box  361-H.  Charlotte.  N.C.  28213. 

• USS  LST  688 — Reunion  being  planned. 
Contact  Carl  Knauff,  1912  Ashland  Dr. , Clear- 
water, Fla.  33515. 

• USS  Hambleton  (DMS  20) — Reunion 
being  planned.  Contact  John  (Doc)  Romolo, 
34  Hastings  St.,  West  Roxbury.  Mass.  02132. 

• USS  LST  907  (World  War  II) — Planning 
reunion.  Contact  Phillip  Altieri.  386  Wyoming 
Ave..  Fairfield.  Ohio  45014. 

• USS  Tabberer  (DE  418)  - Reunion  being 
planned.  Contact  Sylvan  (Goldie)  Goldfein, 
Box  108.  Norma,  N.J.  08347;  telephone  (609) 
691-6139. 

• USS  Pine  (AV  12) — Planning  a reunion. 
Contact  Frank  Gorthy.  Box  416.  Evart,  Mich. 
49631;  telephone  (616)  734-2833. 

• USS  Ariz.ona — Reunion  association  seeks 
names  of  all  who  served  aboard  USS  Arizona. 
Contact  W.C.  Nolte.  USS  Arizona  Reunion 
Assoc.,  Hicksville,  Ohio  43526;  telephone 
(419)  542-7122. 

• USS  Barnstable  (APA  93) — Reunion 
being  planned.  Contact  Howard  (Bud)  Kramer, 
I I Brown  St.,  Peabody,  Mass.  01960;  tele- 
phone (617)  531-2153. 

• USS  Pawnee  (ATK  74) — Reunion  being 
planned.  Contact  LeRoy  E.  Zahn,  PO.  Box 
576.  Ellinwood.  Kan.  67526. 
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Reunions 


• Marquette  University  NROTC  Unit — 

Planning  a reunion  for  members  of  the  classes 
of  '44.  '54.  "64.  "74.  and  other  interested 
alumni.  Contact  Lt.  D.  Coles.  USN.  Marquette 
University  NROTC  Unit.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
53233:  telephone  (414)  224-7076. 

• USS  Tinosa  (SSN  606) — Planning  2()th 
anniversary  reunion.  Contact  HMCSS  Baird. 
USS  Tinosa , FPO  N Y.  09588;  telephone  (207) 
439-1000.  ext.  2144. 

• USS  Asheville — Reunion  being  planned 
for  those  who  served  July  1936-January  1939. 
Contact  Walter  Ashe.  40  Shorewood  Dr., 
Asheville.  N.C.  28804. 

• USS  Conway  (DD  507) — Reunion  being 
planned  for  World  War  II  crew  members.  Con- 
tact William  Donnelly.  P.O.  Box  492,  Sandy 
Creek.  N Y.  13145. 

• LST  755  (World  War  Hi — Reunion  being 
planned.  Contact  Forest  Armentrout.  1924 
Wendell  Ave.,  Lima,  Ohio  45805. 

• USS  Antietam  (CV/CVS  36) — First  re- 
union October  1984.  Pensacola,  Fla.,  for  all 
who  served  aboard.  Contact  Robert  E.  Craig, 
230  Mosswood  Circle,  Winter  Springs,  Fla. 
32708;  telephone  (305)  327-0979. 

• USS  Kalinin  Bay  (CVE  68) — Reunion 
October  1984.  for  former  officers,  crew  and 
VC-3  squadron  members.  Contact  Theodore  H. 
Gardner,  7 Elmhurst  Place,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
45208. 

• U.S.  Asiatic  Fleet  (4-Stacker)  Destroy- 
ers— Reunion  Oct.  1-7,  1984.  Montgomery. 
Ala.  Contact  Ernie  Holt.  37  N.  Turkey  Trot 
Road,  Dadesville,  Ala.  36853;  telephone  (205) 
825-6995. 

• USS  Plunkett  (DD  431) — Reunion  Oct. 

2- 5,  1984,  Norfolk.  Va.  Contact  George  A. 
Schweis.  18  Spruce  Drive,  Marshallton,  R.D. 
4,  West  Chester.  Pa.  19380;  telephone  (215) 
436-9761. 

• USS  Metcalf  (DD  595)— Reunion  Oct. 

3- 7,  1984,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  Contact  John  M. 
Chittum,  350  S.  Walnut  St.,  Huntington,  W. 
Va.  25705;  telephone  (304)  523-6963. 

• 26th  USNCB— Reunion  Oct.  4-6,  1984, 
Eau  Claire,  Wis.  Contact  Harry  Friedrich.  3671 
Mockingbird  Lane,  Dayton,  Ohio  45430. 

• Marine  Corps  Aviation  Association — 
Convention  Oct.  4-7.  1984,  Washington,  D.C. 
Contact  MCAA.  P.O.  Box  296,  Quantico.  Va. 
22134. 

• USS  Coral  Sea  (CVA  43) — Reunion  Oct. 
5-7,  1984.  Norfolk,  Va.  Contact  Sal  Avellino, 
45- 1 I Arcadia  Lane,  Great  Neck,  N.  Y.  1 1020; 
telephone  (516)  466-9088. 

• USS  Laprade  (DE  409)  — Reunion  Oct. 


5-7,  1984.  Panama  City  Beach.  Fla.  Contact 
John  Turner.  2524  Sonora  Calzada.  Pensacola, 
Fla.  32507;  telephone  (904)  455-5806. 

• USS  Foote  (DD  511  ) — Reunion  Oct.  5- 

7.  1984.  New  Orleans.  Contact  Bill  Stone.  408 
Bedford  St.,  Concord.  Mass.  01742:  telephone 
(617)  369-2762. 

• USS  Thorn  (DD  647) — Reunion  Oct.  5- 

8.  1984.  Seekonk.  Mass.  Contact  Henry  C. 
Anderly,  39  Squantum  St.,  Cranston.  R.I. 
02920;  telephone  (401)  942-5498. 

• USCG  Shawnee  (WAT  54) — R eunion 
Oct.  6,  1984.  Eureka,  Calif.  Contact  Ray 
Smith.  122  Hawthorn  Way,  San  Rafael.  Calif. 
94903;  telephone  (415)  472-1530  or  Roy  Bai- 
ley. P.O.  Box  459.  253  Country  Club  Dr.. 
Avila  Beach,  Calif.  93424:  telephone  (805)  595- 
2054. 

• USS  St.  Paul  (CA  73) — First  reunion  Oct. 
9-11.  1984.  Clearwater  Beach.  Fla.  Contact 
USS  St.  Paul  Reunion.  Box  364.  Port  Richey. 
Fla.  34288-0364;  telephone  (813)  847-4734. 

• USS  Fremont  (APA  44) — Reunion  Oct. 

I 1-14,  1984,  Norfolk.  Va.  Contact  Gerald  Ford, 
14505  El  Rio  Ct..  Dale  City,  Va.  22193;  tele- 
phone (703)  670-7773. 

• “Banana  Fleet  Marines” — Reunion  Oct. 
11-13,  1984,  Myrtle  Beach.  S.C.  29577.  Con- 
tact Hank  Thalgott.  P.O.  Box  95.  Oxford.  Fla. 
32684;  telephone  (904)  748-2587. 

• USS  James  E.  Craig  (DE  201) — Reun- 
ion Oct.  12-14,  1984.  San  Diego.  Contact  Bill 
(Doc)  Woods,  1481  Fifth  St..  Imperial  Beach, 
Calif.  92032;  telephone  (619)  424-5722. 

• USS  Emmons  (DD  457/DMS  22)— Re- 
union Oct.  12-14,  1984,  Wilmington.  N.C. 
Contact  Ed  Reynolds,  P.O.  Box  165.  Red 
Springs,  N.C.  28377;  telephone  (919)  843- 
5924." 

• CASV-3 — Reunion  Oct.  15-19.  1984,  Pa- 
triot's Point,  S.C.  Contact  J.  Murray  Johns, 
12922  So.  123rd  E.  Ave.,  Broken  Arrow,  Okla. 
74011;  telephone  (918)  369-5467. 

• VP  14,  VB  102,  VPB  102  (World  War 

II  Pacific) — Reunion  Oct.  18-21,  1984,  Sac- 
ramento, Calif.  Contact  Gordon  A.  Miller,  3416 
Strolling  Hills  Road,  Shingles  Springs,  Calif. 
95682;  telephone  (916)  677-5215. 

• USS  Sumner  (DD  333)  (The  Old  Bush- 
nell) — Reunion  Oct.  19-21,  1984,  St.  Louis. 
Contact  Doc  Frederick,  6553  Delfern  St..  San 
Diego,  Calif.  92120;  telephone  (619)  286-2017. 

• USS  New  Jersey  (BB  62) — Reunion  Oct. 
19-21,  1984,  Atlantic  City,  N.J.  Contact  H.P. 
Fagan  Jr.,  52  E.  Lincoln  Ave.,  Valley  Stream. 
N.Y.  I 1580;  telephone  (516)  568-1234  (home) 
or  (516)  420-4400  (office). 


• USS  Major  ( DE  796) — Reunion  Oct  19- 
21.  1984.  Gettysburg.  Pa.  Contact  C.C  W il- 
son. R.D.  2.  Box  W-10.  Slonington.  Conn. 
06378. 

• Taffy  3,  all  ships  of  Battle  of  Leyte 
Gulf — 10th  anniversary  reunion  Oct.  25-27. 
1984.  Charleston  Harbor.  S.C.  Contact  HER- 
ITAGE. 840  Colorado  Ave.  So..  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  55416:  telephone  (612)  545-5595. 

• USS  John  C.  Butler  (DE  339),  l SN 
Samuel  B.  Roberts,  USS  Raymond.  I SS 
Dennis,  USS  Hoel,  USS  Johnston,  USS 
Heerman — Taffy  3 reunion.  Charleston,  S.C  . 
Oct.  25.  1984.  Contact  Chester  W.  Skoczen. 
326 Chestnut  St..  North  Syracuse.  N.Y.  13212 

• USS  Natoma  Bay  (CVE  62),  VC  9,  VC 
63,  VC  81,  CarDiv  24— Reunion  Oct.  25-27, 
1984,  Charleston.  S.C.  Contact  Glenn  O. 
McWilliams.  966  Harbor  Tow  ne  Road. 
Charleston.  S.C.  29412. 

• USS  Dyson  (Dl)  572) — "Little  Beaver 
Squadron”  reunion.  Oct.  26-28.  1984.  Tuc- 
son. Ariz.  Contact  John  H.  Carter.  702  N. 
Shepherd  Hills.  Tucson.  Ariz.  85710:  tele- 
phone (602)  298-7862. 

• USS  Twiggs  (DI)  591)  and  USS  Paul 
Hamilton  (DD  590) — Reunion  Oct  26-28. 
1984.  Anaheim.  Calif.  Contact  Ed  Andres. 
Ramada  Inn.  1331  E.  Natella.  Anaheim.  Calif. 
92805;  telephone  (714)  978-8088. 

• USS  Blackhawk  (AD  9)  and  assigned 
destroyer  divisions — Reunion  Oct.  26-28. 
1984.  Paducah.  Ky.  Contact  G.H.  Mason.  5112 
21st  St.  N.E.  Puyallup.  Wash.  98371:  tele- 
phone (206)  863-8700. 

• USS  Foss  (DE  59) — Reunion  Oct.  26-28. 
1984,  Charleston.  S.C.  Contact  Kimber  L. 
White.  10  Sweetbriar  Dr..  Newport  News.  Va. 
23606;  telephone  (804)  595-3368. 

• USS  Thatcher  (DD  514) — F irst  reunion 
Oct.  26-30.  1984.  Boston.  Contact  G.C.  Hinds. 
5509  Shooters  Hill  Lane.  Fairfax.  Va.  22032: 
telephone  (703)  278-8254. 

• USS  Hermitage  (LSD  34) — Reunion 
being  planned  for  crew  members  who  served 
aboard  Hermitage  1959-1961.  Contact  C.J 
DeHart.  1459  Robin  Road.  Waterloo.  Iowa 
50701;  telephone  (319)  291-6435. 

• USS  Surprise  (PG  63) — Reunion  being 
planned  for  original  crew  members  of  Sur- 
prise. Contact  L.E.  Cecil,  6443  Via  Town- 
send, West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  33406. 

• USS  Pettit  (DE  253) — 40th  anniversary 
reunion  being  planned  with  Destroyer  Escort 
Sailors'  Association.  Contact  Edward  L.  Les- 
niak.  831  1 N.  Osceola  Ave..  Niles.  111.  60648; 
telephone  (312)  967-7655. 


All  Hands,  the  magazine  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  is  published  for  the  information  and  in- 
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Navy  Supports 
Olympic  Soccer  Trials 


Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  (upper  left  with 
R.  Alcantara,  French  representative  to  the  Federation  of  In- 
ternational Football  Associations ) opens  the  soccer  trials  at 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy's  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Memori- 
al Stadium  in  Annapolis,  Md.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
Admiral  James  D.  Watkins  (left)  with  ( l-r ) Annapolis  Mayor 
Richard  Hillman  and  Doug  Hill,  a Los  Angeles  Organizing 
Committee  representative,  makes  opening  remarks.  Local 
skydivers  contributed  to  the  opening  day's  excitement,  as  did 
the  teams  from  France  and  Qatar  who  battled  to  a 2-2  tie 
opening  game.  Photos  by  JOC(SW)  Fred  J.  Klinkenberger 
Jr. 
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The  Pentagon:  A 


His  freshly  pressed  dress  blues  fit  just 
right  upon  his  disciplined  body.  From  his 
glossy  black  shoes , up  along  sharp  trouser 
creases,  past  the  rows  of  ribbons  resting 
on  his  chest , to  his  hair  cut  exactly  one- 
half  inch  above  his  ears,  he  is  all  military. 

He  walks  bx  the  demonstrators  without 
noticeable  concern;  they  show  up  fairly 
regularly  to  carry  signs  and  tell  about  their 
causes — nuclear  war,  Beirut,  the  situation 
in  El  Salvador. 

Ironically,  the  uniformed  men  and 
women  and  the  dissenters  are  drawn  here 
for  the  same  reason — the  demonstrators 
to  exercise  their  freedom  of  speech,  and 
the  sailors,  soldiers,  airmen,  and  Marines 
to  ensure  that  America’s  dissenters  will 
be  heard.  Freedom,  rights  and  privileges 
are  what  this  place  is  all  about.  This  is 
the  Pentagon. 

* * * 

Sometimes  referred  to  as  the  “puzzle 
palace,”  the  Pentagon  is  the  no-nonsense 
center  of  the  nation’s  defense  system. 
Thousands  of  people  are  drawn  here  each 
day.  Most  are  on  official  business,  others 

Security  checks  are  a way  of  life  in  the  Pen- 
tagon and  so  are  the  escalators,  especially  the 
ones  leading  from  the  Metrorail  station. 


visit  out  of  curiosity,  and  some  come  out 
of  defiance. 

As  headquarters  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  on  down,  nothing  less  than  this 
enormous  building  could  handle  the  daily 
flow  of  more  than  25,000  employees,  al- 
most half  of  whom  are  active  duty  mili- 
tary. 


The  building's  five-sided  limestone  ex- 
terior blends  neatly  between  adjacent  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery  and  the  Poto- 
mac River.  Only  five  stories  high,  it  doesn't 
detract  from  the  national  capital's  skxline 
as  some  opponents  of  the  original  plan  had 
forecast.  Judging  from  the  way  the  sur- 
rounding neighborhood  has  bloomed  sk\- 
ward,  the  Pentagon's  location  almost 


Lifestyle  of  Its  Own 


guarantees  a clear  view  of  Washington  for 
years  to  come. 

That  the  federal  bureaucracy  managed 
to  erect  this  massive  building  in  less  than 
16  months  is,  in  itself,  quite  a story.  But 
in  addition,  whether  the  building  itself  can 
take  the  credit,  the  U.S.  War  Department 
was  never  the  same  again. 

In  1941,  Washington  became  a boom 


town  dealing  with  the  growing  business 
of  World  War  II.  The  War  Department  al- 
ready employed  24,000  workers  spread 
around  Washington  in  17  different  build- 
ings, and  offices  began  cropping  up  in 
Northern  Virginia. 

Space  was  at  a premium,  and  the  war 
effort  flooded  into  hotel  rooms  and  apart- 
ments that  served  as  make-do  offices. 


Temporary  buildings  sprouted  up  almost 
overnight.  The  joke  around  town  was  that 
if  the  Army  and  Navy  could  capture  ter- 
ritory as  well  as  they  grabbed  up  office 
space,  we  could  easily  win  the  war. 

Congress  began  debating  what  to  do 
about  the  War  Department's  space  prob- 
lem, but,  considering  the  world  situation, 
it  had  to  be  a quick  decision.  General  Bre- 


The  Pentagon 


hon  B.  Somervell,  Chief  of  Construction 
Division  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  came 
up  with  a plan  to  combine  the  entire  de- 
partment in  Virginia. 

Somervell  delegated  two  staff  members 
to  produce  a design,  giving  them  exactly 
one  weekend  to  have  the  plans  on  his  desk. 
Amazingly,  a design  for  a concrete  build- 
ing having  five  sides,  air-conditioning  and 
an  open-air  center  court  was  on  his  desk 
Monday  morning. 

The  reason  for  five  sides  was  not  to 
provide  one  wing  for  each  of  the  five  serv- 
ices. In  reality,  a pentagon  shape  fit  the 
construction  site,  which  was  bounded  by 
five  roads.  Although  the  location  shifted 
before  the  first  pile  was  driven,  the  shape 
remained  a pentagon  even  without  the 
original  necessity  for  it. 

The  mailing  address  of  the  Pentagon  is 
Washington,  D.C.,  but  the  building  is 
physically  located  in  Arlington,  Va.  Back 
in  the  early  ’40s,  Pentagon  opponents  were 
outraged  that  the  government  had  plans 
“to  carpet  acres  of  Virginia  farmland  with 
concrete.”  But  the  farmland  was  already 


owned  by  the  government  and  managed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
made  this  Arlington  site  attractive  to 
budget-minded  congressmen. 

Along  with  nearly  300  acres  already 
owned  by  the  government,  about  300  more 
acres  of  Hell’s  Bottom  (as  the  area  was 
known)  were  bought  from  private  owners. 
The  land  included  the  former  site  of  Hoo- 
ver Airport,  once  the  area's  major  air  ter- 


minal. Mostly  swampy,  the  land  was  used 
for  dumping  grounds,  ramshackle  hous- 
ing, pawn  shops  and  rendering  works — a 
likely  candidate  for  urban  renewal. 

One  of  the  first  construction  obstacles 
after  grading  6 million  cubic  yards  of  earth 
involved  shoring  up  the  mushy  grounds. 
More  than  41 .000  concrete  piles  were  cast 
in  place,  some  up  to  45  feet  long.  The 
Potomac  was  dredged  for  gravel  for  mix- 


ing  concrete.  The  entire  building  was  de- 
signed to  be  built  with  concrete  instead  of 
steel,  which  could  be  better  used  in  the 
war  effort  for  producing  ships. 

The  result  was  a building  of  monumen- 
tal construction.  In  1983,  it  was  estimated 
that  rebuilding  the  Pentagon  would  cost 
$650  million.  But  that  estimate  is  unreal- 
istic because  “they  just  don’t  build  them 
like  that  anymore.” 

On  the  drawing  board,  the  estimated 
cost  was  $35  million.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, that  estimate  was  low.  The  final 
bill  came  in  at  $83  million.  On  the  other 
hand,  production  schedules  speeded  up 
when  World  War  II  heated  up,  and  the 
building  was  finished  in  only  16  months. 

Four  thousand  construction  workers 
worked  in  round-the-clock  shifts.  It  was 
said  if  a carpenter  moved  too  slowly,  the 
painters  painted  his  hammer. 

The  first  occupants  moved  in  April  29, 


1942 — before  the  entire  building  was  hab- 
itable and  even  before  the  cement  had 
thoroughly  dried.  An  office  worker  re- 
membered: “One  day  we  were  all  sitting 
at  our  desks  and  the  wall  behind  us  caved 
in — the  fresh  cement  poured  down  like 
molten  lava.  We  jumped  over  our  desks 
and  ran  for  our  lives.” 

Telephone  wirers  came  in  at  night  and 
installed  overhead  cables  for  phone  hook- 
ups. Then  they’d  come  back  the  next  night 
to  finish  and  discover  that  the  office  work- 
ers had  rearranged  their  desks.  With 
schedules  moving  that  frantically,  a few 
mix-ups  had  to  be  expected. 

Because  of  the  war,  the  government 
never  took  time  out  to  formally  dedicate 
the  Pentagon.  The  War  Department  offi- 
cially announced  that  the  building  would 
be  known  as  the  “Pentagon,”  leaving 
“War  Department  Building”  available  for 
a more  permanent  building  to  be  built  in 
the  future.  More  than  40  years  later,  there 
is  a waiting  list  for  Pentagon  office  space, 
and  there  are  still  no  plans  to  build  a War 
Department  Building. 

But  back  in  the  '40s  an  uproar  began 
about  what  would  be  done  with  this  huge 
white  elephant  after  the  war  . . .President 
Roosevelt  had  plans  to  keep  it  as  defense 
headquarters  and  use  the  extra  space  as  a 
warehouse  for  federal  records  and  sup- 
plies. Congressmen  suggested  making  it 
a veterans  hospital  or  a college.  Whatever 


the  future  held,  as  the  blueprints  were  fi- 
nally transformed  into  6V2  million  square 
feet  of  floor  space,  curious  eyes  met  with 
more  than  a big  building.  This  was  a whole 
city. 

Not  only  was  the  Pentagon  a hot  topic 
of  conversation,  but  it  became  the  brunt 
of  numerous  jokes,  and  the  subject  of  more 
than  a few  anecdotes. 

For  example:  “Mice  are  rolling  in  the 
aisles  over  at  the  Pentagon.  After  years  of 
being  tormented  in  mazes  by  researchers 
they  are  finally  able  to  enjoy  seeing  the 
shoe  on  the  other  foot.” 

Or,  "Did  you  hear  about  the  Western 
Union  messenger  who  went  into  the  Pen- 
tagon on  Monday,  got  mixed  up  in  red 
tape  and  walked  out  on  Friday  as  a colo- 
nel?” 

Our  how  about  this  one?  “French  Gen- 
eral Giraud,  who  escaped  from  two  Nazi 
prisons,  got  lost  in  the  Pentagon  and  was 
trapped  inside  until  he  stumbled  upon  a 
policeman  who  led  him  out." 

The  Reader' s Digest  told  a story  about 
a Japanese  spy  who  reported  back  to  his 
superiors  that  there  was  no  point  in  sab- 
otaging any  Pentagon  office  because  there 
would  be  at  least  two  or  three  other  offices 
duplicating  its  work. 

Or,  finally,  this  sign  over  a desk:  “If 
the  boss  calls,  find  out  his  name.” 

Just  getting  to  the  Pentagon  was  pretty 
confusing  in  those  early  days.  There  were 
roads  only  for  buses,  and  roads  only  for 
taxicabs.  Some  roads  were  for  use  by 
trucks,  and  some  just  for  passenger  cars. 

Old-timers  remember  the  frustration  of 
bus  drivers  who  often  missed  a turn  into 
the  new  building,  and  the  clouds  of  dust 
from  the  unpaved  roads  that  settled  on  the 
people  lined  up  at  the  bus  stops.  One 
woman  even  remembered  fights  to  get 
aboard.  “Girls  would  smack  each  other 
over  the  heads  with  their  purses  to  get  into 
the  buses.” 

The  largest  work  force  to  report  daily 
to  the  Pentagon  was  about  37,000  during 
the  war's  peak.  Divided  into  three  shifts. 


Some  of  the  daily  events  at  the  Pentagon  in- 
clude landing  a helicopter,  reading  a challeng- 
ing bus  schedule,  checking  the  bulletin  board 
and  touring  the  Navy  Executive  corridor. 
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the  workers  never  taxed  the  building  be- 
yond its  capabilities. 

The  Pentagon  was  designed  to  be  self- 
sustaining  with  its  own  heating  and  cool- 
ing plant,  and  sewage  disposal  plant.  To- 
day, the  building  uses  the  Arlington 
County  sewage  disposal  system,  but  the 
heating  and  cooling  plant,  located  about 
half  a mile  to  the  southeast,  is  still  on  the 
job.  Besides  burning  coal  and  oil  to  pro- 
duce energy,  the  incineration  plant  burns 
shredded  classified  paper  and  shredded 
money  sent  over  from  the  Bureau  of  En- 
graving. 

The  Pentagon,  itself,  has  only  one 
chimney,  but  it  isn’t  used  any  more.  Be- 
fore Arlington  County  enforced  clean-air 
restrictions,  classified  material  was  burned 
on  the  premises  several  times  each  day. 

Cleaning  crews  take  over  each  night  as 
the  office  workers  go  home,  and  garbage 
is  hauled  out  by  the  tractor  load. 

John  Horn,  executive  secretary  of  the 
DoD  Concessions  Committee,  said  that  as 
late  as  1956  you  could  buy  lunch  in  the 
Pentagon  for  45  cents.  Building  food  serv- 
ices are  privately  run,  but  Horn’s  office 
exercises  a controlled  profit  margin,  and 
prices  are  not  out  of  line  for  this  somewhat 
captive  audience.  You’d  have  to  walk  about 
three  blocks  just  to  get  outside  of  the  Pen- 
tagon grounds  or  parking  lot. 

Lunch  runs  smoothly  for  today’s  Pen- 
tagon population,  most  of  whom  work 
regular  daytime  hours.  You  can  buy  just 
about  anything  you  crave  including  na- 
chos,  omelets,  lo-cal  spaghetti  or  double- 
dip pistachio  spumoni  ice  cream  cones. 
There  are  three  vending  units  and  four 
short  order  snack  bars  scattered  around  the 
corridors.  The  cafeterias  can  seat  1,700, 
and  they  ring  up  about  20,000  daily  trans- 
actions. 

The  biggest  surprise  for  first-time  Pen- 
tagon-goers has  to  be  what’s  out  in  the 
open  air  at  “ground  zero.”  Right  in  the 
middle  of  the  center  court  of  the  Penta- 
gon— and  it’s  no  secret — sits  that  most  all- 
American  of  establishments:  a fast-food 
hamburger  and  hot  dog  stand.  From  May 


Jobs  at  the  Pentagon  are  as  different  as  the 
people  who  do  them. 
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to  September,  the  center  court  serves  fast- 
food  in  a parklike  setting  complete  with 
its  own  park  benches  and  pigeons.  Some- 
times military  bands  such  as  the  Navy's 
Bluegrass  group  ‘'Country'  Current”  strum 
a little  music  for  the  noon-time  crowd. 

At  one  point  the  original  plans  were  to 
make  the  center  court  the  bus  and  taxi 
stop,  and  over  the  years  it  has  been  crit- 
icized as  a waste  of  space,  among  other 
things.  Now,  it’s  hard  to  imagine  the  Pen- 
tagon without  this  5 acres  of  greenery.  In 
40  years,  its  saplings  have  grown  into 
shade  trees  reaching  the  rooftop. 

In  keeping  with  the  relaxed  atmosphere 
of  the  court,  hats  and  saluting  are  not  re- 
quired. Not  only  is  the  center  court  a 
pleasant  escape,  but  it  can  serve  as  a short- 
cut across  the  building. 

Even  if  you  learn  all  the  shortcuts,  the 
building  stands  determined  to  get  even  with 
its  office  denizens  for  sitting  sedentary  at 
their  desks.  It’s  cut  like  a pie  into  corridors 
1 through  10  and  divided  like  a dartboard 


into  rings  A through  E.  The  171/’  miles 
of  hallways  almost  equal  the  distance  be- 
tween the  Pentagon  and  Mount  Vernon! 

Somebody,  sometime,  must  have  per- 
formed some  time  trials,  because  it's  been 
published  in  several  places  that  an  average 
walker  can  travel  anywhere  in  the  building 
within  6'/2  minutes.  There  are  five  floors, 
plus  a mezzanine  and  a basement. 
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You’ll  never  waste  any  time  waiting  for 
an  elevator  in  this,  the  world’s  largest  of- 
fice building,  because  unless  you’re  dis- 
abled or  considered  freight,  you’re  ex- 
pected to  use  one  of  the  150  stairways. 
The  only  passenger  elevator  in  the  build- 


ing is  private  and  belongs  to  the  secretary 
of  defense. 

There  are  19  escalators  that  either  go 
up  or  down  depending  on  the  time  of  day. 
They  go  up  until  4 p.m.  Then,  to  accom- 
modate the  mass  exodus  at  quitting  time, 
they  go  down . All  except  for  the  escalators 
leading  to  the  basement  that  never  go  up 
or  down,  so  people  use  them  as  stairways. 

Another  way  to  cut  down  on  legwork 
is  by  using  a large  tricycle  or  a motorized 
cart.  The  Pentagon’s  main  corridor  is  wider 
than  some  city  streets,  so  congestion  really 
isn’t  a problem.  Vehicles  must  not  exceed 
a 5 mph  limit,  and  they  may  use  the  freight 
elevators  to  move  between  floors. 

The  Air  Force,  however,  thought  they 
had  built  a better  mousetrap  when  they 
came  up  with  "Norman  the  Mailer’’  a few 
years  ago.  Norman  was  a robot  designed 
to  travel  along  a sensitized  strip  between 
Air  Force  offices  on  the  fourth  floor  to 
pick  up  and  deliver  mail.  Secretaries  would 
come  out  to  meet  him  when  he  sounded 
a bell  outside  their  doors  on  his  half-mile 
route.  But  Norman  just  didn’t  work  out, 
and  he  was  sent  back  to  the  dealer. 

The  Pentagon  was  built  with  a step- 
saving pneumatic  tube  system  that’s  still 
used.  Messages  travel  throughout  the 
building  along  15  miles  of  tubes. 

Intra-office  communication  is  no  prob- 


lem. Working  spaces  were  meant  to  be 
wide  open  with  only  top  officials  having 
their  own  offices.  It’s  still  true  that  most 
private  offices  are  reserved  for  VIPs.  It’s 
not  at  all  uncommon  to  walk  into  an  outer 
office  and  find  a Navy  yeoman  sitting 
among  two  captains  and  a commander. 

Original  plans  called  for  locating  large 
departments  above  and  below  one  another 
on  adjacent  floors  instead  of  stretching  out 
horizontally  along  the  corridors.  With  all 
the  shuffling  of  offices  over  the  years, 
however,  it’s  come  to  the  point  where  you 
have  to  take  what  you  can  get.  This  has 
prompted  more  stories  which  no  doubt 
have  become  a little  exaggerated  over  the 
years,  if  indeed  they  were  ever  true  at  all. 

There  was  one  story  told  by  one  of  the 
first  Pentagon  building  managers,  C.B. 
Overman.  He  maintained  that  when  the 
building  first  opened,  before  you  needed 
a pass  to  enter,  an  insurance  salesman  set 
up  a thriving  business  in  one  of  the  clean- 
ing closets.  "But  I got  wind  of  it  and 
ordered  the  room  locked,"  Overman  said. 

The  room  numbering  system  is  easy  to 
understand.  For  instance,  3C147  means 
third  floor,  C ring,  first  corridor,  room  47. 
But  just  when  you’ve  built  up  your  con- 
fidence you’ll  find  yourself  stopped  short 
of  your  destination  by  a blocked  hallway 
or  an  armed  Marine.  That’s  because  some 
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of  the  commands  occupying  several  of- 
fices maintain  their  own  security  around 
their  entire  area.  The  space  occupied  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  example,  re- 
quires a special  pass  for  entrance. 

There  is,  however,  at  least  one  special 
group  of  people  who  make  it  their  business 
to  know  all  the  shortcuts  and  blocked  cor- 
ridors throughout  the  Pentagon,  because 
almost  every  day  someone's  life  depends 
on  it.  They  are  medics  from  the  Army 
Health  Clinic  located  off  the  concourse. 

The  clinic  handles  routine  medical  care 
for  military  people  assigned  to  the  Pen- 
tagon and  maintains  responsibility  for  any 
medical  emergency  within  the  building. 
When  a call  comes  in  for  help,  two  medics 
jump  in  their  battery  powered  “ambu- 
lance,” turn  on  the  red  light  and  sound 
the  siren.  By  the  time  they  reach  the  en- 
trance checkpoint  about  50  feet  away,  the 
guards  have  the  double  doors  open  and 
the  cart  goes  flying  through  the  corridors. 
The  rescue  team  can  get  anywhere  in  the 
Pentagon  in  two  minutes  or  less. 

As  soon  as  possible  and  regardless  of 
the  nature  of  the  emergency,  another  cart 
sets  out  with  a doctor  and  a nurse.  Ac- 
cording to  Major  Peter  Broadway,  clinic 
administrator,  the  two  most  common 
emergencies  are  chest  pain  and  fainting. 
Broadway  suggested  that  job  stress  com- 
bined with  the  sedentary  nature  of  office 
work  may  often  be  the  culprit.  The  office 
of  the  Army  Surgeon  General  is  investi- 
gating the  effects  of  job  stress  within  the 


Pentagon. 

The  effects  of  stress  have  concerned 
Pentagon  medical  staffs  even  from  the  early 
days  when  the  building  maintained  two 
hospitals  within  its  walls.  Then,  a psy- 
chiatrist kept  regular  hours  at  the  Pentagon 
to  aid  over-strained  employees  and  some- 
times to  deal  with  the  public  who  could 
walk  right  in  off  the  street. 

Supposedly,  one  day  when  General  of 
the  Army  Omar  Bradley  was  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  a visitor  walked 
into  his  office  with  an  urgent  message. 
The  man  said  he  was  receiving  atomic  ray 
messages  in  his  head  straight  from  Russia. 
He  was  referred  to  the  psychiatrist. 

Security  has  been  beefed  up  since  then, 
with  all  entrances  monitored  by  guards 
who  require  photo  identification  badges 
before  granting  admittance.  Sometimes 
even  briefcases  and  purses  are  inspected. 
Recently,  the  underground  bus  lanes  were 
closed,  and  concrete  barriers  were  placed 
in  front  of  the  entrances. 

The  Pentagon  concourse,  however,  is 
open  to  the  public,  and  there  has  even 
been  talk  of  renovating  the  shops  and  add- 
ing restaurants.  You  can  already  buy  al- 
most anything  there,  including  “Some- 
body at  the  Pentagon  loves  me”  T-shirts 
and  “Pentagon  Dreams.”  “Dreams”  are 
pecan- flavored  cookies  baked  in  the  base- 
ment by  the  same  bakery  that  has  always 
occupied  a spot  in  the  middle  of  the  con- 
course. On  the  concourse,  you  can  have 
your  hair  cut,  get  your  shoes  shined,  drop 


off  dry  cleaning  and  cash  your  paycheck, 
and  still  shop  in  more  than  20  stores. 

Some  evenings,  the  v\ide-open  spaces 
of  the  concourse  become  a dance  floor  for 
clogging  and  square-dancing,  or  an  ex- 
ercise studio  for  aerobics  classes.  Being 
General  Services  Administration-man- 
aged, the  Pentagon  comes  under  the  “liv- 
ing building”  program  whereby  federal 
buildings  are  made  available  to  the  public 
during  off-hours  for  cultural,  educational 
and  recreational  uses. 

Getting  to  the  Pentagon  is  no  problem, 
theoretically.  To  area  residents,  it  might 
seem  that  buses  don't  go  anywhere  else. 
Since  1977,  the  Pentagon  has  served  as  a 
busy  subway  stop,  attracting  busloads  of 
D.C. -bound  workers  to  the  building,  al- 
though many  never  venture  outside  the 
Metro  station. 

Traffic,  however,  is  another  story. 

One  of  the  original  reasons  for  locating 
the  War  Department  in  Virginia  was  in 
consideration  of  District  of  Columbia 
traffic  problems.  An  increasing  tendency 
for  workers  to  live  in  nearby  Northern  Vir- 
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ginia  could  he  capitalized  on,  thus  not 
adding  to  congestion  in  Washington.  And, 
workers  living  in  Washington  would  be 
commuting  opposite  the  rush-hour  traffic 
in  both  directions. 

As  it  stands  today,  morning  and  eve- 
ning traffic  may  cause  Pentagon  workers 
more  stress  than  a day  in  the  office,  and 
the  8,400  parking  spaces  become  a solid 
sea  of  cars  and  vans  before  9 a.m.  The 
lots  are  arranged  so  that  handicapped  driv- 
ers and  high  occupancy  vehicles — those 
with  at  least  four  regular  riders — get  the 
spots  closest  to  the  building. 

Parking  is  free,  if  you  have  a parking 
pass.  If  you  get  caught  without  a pass,  the 
fine  is  $10.  The  Pentagon  used  to  hold  its 
own  traffic  court,  but  now  you  have  to 
answer  to  the  federal  magistrate  in  Al- 


exandria, Va. 

Back  in  the  early  days,  people  even  ar- 
rived by  boat.  The  river  entrance  over- 
looks a lagoon  formed  after  sand  was 
dredged  during  construction.  Today, 
pleasure  craft  moor  there,  but  there  was 
a time  when  Air  Force  crash  boats  main- 
tained ferry  service  from  Bolling  Field  to 
the  Pentagon. 

There’s  still  one  more  way  to  get  to  the 
Pentagon  that  most  people  will  never  ex- 
perience— by  helicopter.  The  heliport’s 
10,000-square-foot  concrete  pad  facili- 
tates about  500  landings  per  month.  Con- 
trollers coordinate  with  nearby  Washing- 
ton National  Airport  while  they  flip 
switches  and  set  dials  on  the  command 
console  appropriated  from  a Navy  ship. 
The  average  helo  passenger  is  at  least  an 


admiral  or  a general,  on  up  to  the  com- 
mander in  chief. 

Presidents  have  visited  the  Pentagon 
now  and  then,  usually  to  attend  ceremo- 
nies or  to  dedicate  a new  corridor.  Within 
the  past  few  years,  the  Pentagon  initiated 
an  ambitious  program  to  decorate  its  hall- 
ways with  military  memorabilia,  making 
it  somewhat  of  a living  museum  and  a 
popular  attraction  for  nearly  90,000  tour- 
ists per  year. 

Aside  from  the  building’s  sheer  size, 
tourists  come  to  see  art,  relics  and  displays 
dedicated  to  military  actions  and  people. 
The  Defense  Department  runs  a tour  office 
on  the  concourse,  and  groups  led  by  sail- 
ors, soldiers,  airmen  or  Marines  tour  con- 
tinually. 

Along  with  the  other  attractions  on  the 
tour  (see  sidebar),  groups  walk  through 
the  Navy  Executive  corridor  that  houses 
the  offices  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The 
hallway  is  decorated  with  Navy  art  and 
model  ships.  Doors  are  wooden  replicas 
of  old  ships’  doors,  complete  with  brass 
knockers. 

Many  Navy  departments  such  as  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Information  and  the  Office 
of  Naval  Warfare  are  headquartered  in  the 
Pentagon.  The  Navy  Annex — located 
about  one-half  mile  to  the  southwest — 
comprises  eight  wings  of  offices  including 
that  of  the  Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  of 
the  Navy.  Together  with  Navy  commands 
in  the  Navy  Yard,  Crystal  City  and  other 
locations  around  Washington,  the  Navy  is 
the  largest  user  of  the  defense  telephone 
system  in  the  area,  according  to  Charles 
B.  Overly  Jr.,  system  director. 

About  200,000  calls  are  made  daily  on 
the  Pentagon’s  22,500  phones.  About 
100,000  miles  of  telephone  cables  wind 
within  the  Pentagon’s  walls,  but  not  all  of 
it  is  functional.  Old  cable  isn’t  removed 
when  new  cable  is  installed.  “What  do 


People  deal  with  the  stresses  of  their  jobs  in 
different  ways.  The  Army’s  meditation  room 
and  the  Pentagon  Officers’  Athletic  Club  are 
two  options.  Left:  The  maintenance  crew 
workday  starts  after  everyone  else  goes  home. 
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you  think  is  holding  the  building  to- 
gether?” Overly  joked. 

What  is  holding  the  Pentagon  together  ? 
It’s  more  than  telephone  cables,  and  more 
than  the  “mudjacking”  that  occasionally 
goes  on  in  the  basement  to  plug  up  a sink- 
hole. It's  people,  not  just  the  25,000  Pen- 
tagon employees,  but  people  everywhere 
who  believe  that  the  American  way  of  life 


is  precious  and  worth  defending. 

Forty  years  ago,  no  one  imagined  the 
War  Department  would  become  so  so- 
phisticated with  so  many  permanent  pro- 
grams. Nobody  thought  it  would  have  so 
much  to  do  in  peacetime. 

Now,  in  middle-age.  the  Pentagon  tinds 
its  way  onto  the  front  pages  of  newspapers 
around  the  world  almost  daily.  It  has  be- 


come personified,  as  "the  Pentagon  re- 
ported . . or  "The  Pentagon  released 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Pentagon  is  looked 
upon  as  more  than  just  a building.  And 
rightly  so — it’s  the  pulse  of  our  country's 
defense  system.  □ 

—Story  by  PH2  Liz  Schading 
— Photos  by  PH2  Perry  Tlwrsvik 


More  Than  The  Nickel  Tour 


Yeoman  Third  Class  Carl  Hines  spends 
his  workdays  walking  through  miles  of 
Pentagon  corridors,  backwards.  No,  Hines 
has  not  developed  eyes  in  the  back  of  his 
head,  but  he  knows  those  corridors  like 
the  nose  on  his  face  and  he’ll  tell  you  all 
about  the  Pentagon  as  he  leads  you  on  a 
guided  tour. 

The  Pentagon  Tours  Office  was  set  up 
on  the  concourse  in  1976  as  a tourist  at- 
traction for  the  Bicentennial.  Last  year, 
89,000  visitors  got  a glimpse  of  the  na- 
tion’s defense  center  at  work,  as  well  as 
seeing  the  uniform  Gregory  Peck  wore  in 
the  motion  picture  “Mac Arthur,”  and  the 
dog  tags  worn  during  World  War  II  by  the 
former  Rebecca  Dalton  (Mrs.  Caspar 
Weinberger). 

The  free  tours  run  continuously  on 
weekdays.  To  maintain  security,  sight- 
seers must  sign  up  in  the  tours  office  and 
then  pass  through  a metal  detector  and 
pass  the  scrutinizing  eyes  of  a security 
guard.  Small  groups  are  led  through  about 
1 ‘/2  miles  of  corridors  by  sailors,  soldiers, 
airmen  or  Marines  who  keep  a close  count 
of  their  charges  by  walking  backwards, 
and  reporting  back  to  the  office  several 
times  on  a walkie-talkie. 

The  Pentagon  has  become  a living  mu- 
seum within  the  past  few  years  as  corri- 
dors have  been  dedicated  to  people  and 
military  actions.  The  Navy,  Army  and  Air 
Force  also  have  executive  corridors  dec- 
orated to  reflect  the  statute  of  top  officials 
and  the  nature  of  their  missions. 

Military  art  collections  housed  within 


the  Pentagon  include  thousands  of  paint- 
ings, drawings  and  photographs.  As  part 
of  the  Army  art  collection,  the  Time/Life 
corridor  reflects  the  action  of  World  War 
II.  Time/Life  funded  17  civilian  artists 
after  the  Army  ran  out  of  money  to  con- 
tinue the  wartime  project. 

The  Korean  War  photographs  of  David 
Douglas  Duncan  line  the  Faces  of  War 
corridor.  The  large  black  and  white  im- 
ages envelop  the  viewer  in  the  bereft  eyes 
of  his  subjects.  The  Prisoner  of  War  al- 
cove, containing  paintings  primarily  by 
Maxine  McCaffery,  also  casts  an  intro- 
spective light  on  the  viewer. 

The  Bicentennial  corridor  contains  28 
murals  specially  commissioned  for  dis- 
play during  the  Bicentennial.  The  4-by-8- 
foot  murals  were  painted  by  military  and 
civilian  Department  of  Defense  employ- 
ees. 

Other  corridors  are  dedicated  to  the 


commanders  in  chief,  the  flags  of  the  states 
and  the  nation,  and  Generals 
Bradley,  Eisenhower,  Marshall  and  Mac- 
Arthur.  The  tour  guide  will  no  doubt  tell 
you  that  the  MacArthurs  were  the  only 
father/son  duo  to  be  awarded  the  Medal 
of  Honor. 

At  the  end  of  the  MacArthur  corridor 
is  the  Hall  of  Heroes.  More  than  3,500 
names  of  recipients  of  the  Medal  of  Honor 
line  the  walls  of  the  alcove. 

The  newest  addition  to  the  tour  is  the 
Military  Women's  corridor.  This  display 
is  jammed  with  snapshots,  newsclippings 
and  biographies  of  the  famous  and  not-so- 
famous,  along  with  uniforms  and  anything 
else  relating  to  military  women. 

The  tours  not  only  give  a peek  into  the 
everyday  world  of  the  nation's  defense 
system,  but  also  a look  into  the  history 
and  future  of  the  nations  as  well.  And, 
you  can’t  beat  the  price. 
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Charleston  Sailors 

Sing 

An  Irish  Lullaby 


Sailors  manning  the  rails  joked  with  each 
other  about  the  night  before,  and  the  night 
before  that.  A chief  threw  his  hat  over  the 
side  to  the  small  Irish  assemblage.  Shop 
owners,  barkeeps,  women,  kids  and  dogs 
milled  about  in  the  early  morning  sun. 
Everybody  waited  for  the  big  gray  ship  to 
leave. 

But  the  town’s  tugboat  went  on  strike 
because  nobody  wanted  that  ship  to  go. 

Three-and-a-half  days  earlier,  when 
USS  Charleston  (LKA  113)  moored  at 
Cobh  (pronounced  “Cove”),  Ireland, 
sailors'  talk  had  it  all  for  just  getting  home. 
They  were  weary  from  Arctic  maneuvers 
in  NATO's  “Team  Work  '84”  exercise, 
and  Cobh — a tiny  fishing  village  on  Ire- 
land's southern  tip — was  a next-to-the-last 
liberty  stop  before  home.  But  by  the  time 
the  bo’s’ri's  pipe  blew  “Underway,  shift 
colors!”  some  men  were  ready  to  stay 
forever.  All  came  away  with  a little  corner 
of  green  tucked  into  their  souls. 

The  out-of-town  tour  pamphlets  and  up- 
the-way  historic  sights  can’t  do  justice  to 
Cobh.  Tour  buses  scheduled  to  leave  Cobh, 
prearranged  aboard  Charleston,  were  can- 
celled as  fast  as  card  houses  in  heavy 
weather,  once  visitors  discovered  the 
beauty  of  just  staying  put. 

In  fact,  walk  about  that  town  10  min- 
utes, and  you’re  no  longer  a visitor.  Walk 
about  it  five  more,  and  you’re  speaking  a 
philosophy  you  never  quite  realized  you 
knew  to  someone  you  had  never  seen,  all 
the  time  getting  the  feeling  you’ve  known 
both  all  your  life.  A minute  more  and  you 
notice  this  musical  brogue  start  to  develop 
on  your  tongue. 


Story  by  ,102  Greg  Lewis 
USS  Charleston  (LKA  113) 

In  Cobh,  music  is  everywhere  from  the 
pubs  to  the  streets  to  the  boats  passing  in 
the  harbor.  When  Charleston  sailors  lost 
a soccer  match  to  Irish  naval  recruits  at 
nearby  Spike  Island,  the  first  compensa- 
tions offered  were  Guiness  and  good  will 
at  a chief’s  mess  reception.  Next,  in  short 
order,  were  songs — lyrical,  rough  chanty 
ballads,  sung  on  a rollicking  boat  ride  back. 

Cobh,  indeed,  may  be  the  only  place  in 
the  world  where  you  can  lose  a hard-fought 
athletic  battle  and  sing  about  it,  with  a 
mile-and-a-half-wide  grin,  all  the  way  back 
to  the  hotel. 

Ah,  the  hotel. 

It’s  about  noon  and  all  but  a ship’s  un- 
lucky duty  section  have  left  or  are  leaving 
the  brow.  First  in  everyone’s  mind  is  where 
to  go  and  what  to  do.  To  a sailor,  certainly, 
beer  holds  a priority  in  the  making  of  such 
decisions.  And  in  Cobh,  that  first  beer  is 
more  than  likely  had  at  the  hotel. 

There  is  an  unlikely  three-man  band 
playing  sometimes-in-key  jazz  at  the  dusky 
bar.  A milling  crowd  of  most  beautiful 
Irish  ladies,  gentlemen,  sailors,  would-be 
and  confirmed  lovers  is  in  the  process  de- 
ciding upon  how  to  bide  the  afternoon. 

“What  shall  we  do  this  afternoon?” 

“Do  you  think  she  notices  me?” 

“Come  on  now,  one  more  round!” 

After  all  of  which  one  might  decide  to 
go  to  church — a cathedral  dwarfs  the  vil- 
lage— to  the  marketplace,  to  nearby  Cork 
with  its  historic  sights.  Anywhere.  But  all 
in  the  full  realization  that  it’ll  be  back  to 
the  hotel  by  nightfall. 

Now,  in  those  all-too-short  hours  be- 
tween light  and  darkness,  most  sailors 


spend  their  time  trying  to  see  all  there  is 
to  see  and  do  all  there  is  to  do.  The  Amer- 
ican habit  of  dashing  here  and  there  carries 
itself  around  the  world  and  to  the  most 
unlikely  places. 

Except  in  Cobh. 

There,  one  simply  cannot  rush. 

For  one  thing,  there  isn’t  that  much  to 
rush  towards.  Cobh  is  tiny;  its  greatest 
historical  significance  lies  in  being  known 
as  the  “Port  of  Tears”  to  thousands  of 
Irish  emigrants  to  the  U.S. 

For  another  thing,  the  people  won’t  let 
you  rush. 

A casual  pub  visit  can  turn  into  a phi- 
losophy seminar  on  the  state  of  the  world — 
as  well  as  into  some  of  the  friendliest  and 
fiercest  international  dart  competition  to 
be  found. 

A trip  to  the  marketplace  is  not  the  fast- 
dash,  super-econoline  suburban  spree 
Americans  associate  with  Saturday  morn- 
ing. Cobh  villagers  have  perfected  the  art 
of  strolling.  Past  the  butcher  shops,  cob- 
lers  and  clothiers,  children  run  among  the 
skirts  of  chatting  mothers.  And  music — 
this  certain  music— a blend  of  baroque  and 
bewilderment,  rings  through  it  all  as  clear 
as  cathedral  chimes. 

As  day  turns  into  night,  the  shops  close. 
The  sailors  head  back  for  the  hotel,  for 
the  certainty  of  perhaps  falling  in  love,  or 
at  least  the  excitement  of  a good  go  at  it. 

And  the  music  continues  through  the 
night,  into  morning.  Right  up  to  that  last 
happy-sad  moment  on  the  pier  where,  amid 
strains  of  “Anchors  Aweigh”  from  a three- 
man  band,  sailors  swear  to  come  back. 

And  then  are  gone  forever.  □ 
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Bainbridge  - 

Stalwart  of  the  Navy 

Story  by  Lt.  Janice  M.  Belluci,  NR  NIRA  Det  206 


It  was  early  afternoon  on  Wednesday, 
Dec.  29,  1812.  The  weather  off  the  coast 
of  Brazil  was  clear  and  there  were  piod- 
erate  breezes. 

The  mystery  of  the  strange  sails  spotted 
by  the  lookout  of  the  USS  Constitution , 
and  which  had  been  in  sight  for  hours, 
was  about  to  be  solved.  After  not  an- 
swering Constitution's  private  signal  of 
the  day,  the  “mystery”  ship  was  hoisting 
its  colors.  As  the  Union  Jack  unfurled,  a 
battle  cry  arose  from  the  crew. 

“At  26  minutes  past  1 p.m.,  being  suf- 
ficiently from  the  land,  and  finding  the 
ship  to  be  an  English  frigate,  took  in  the 
mainsail  and  royals,  tacked  ship,  and  stood 
for  the  enemy,”  William  Bainbridge,  cap- 
tain of  the  Constitution , recorded  in  his 
journal.  “At  50  minutes  past  1 p.m.  the 
enemy  bore  down  with  an  intention  of  rak- 
ing us,  which  we  avoided  by  wearing. 

“At  2 p.m.,  the  enemy  being  within 
half  a mile  of  us,  and  to  windward,  and 
having  hauled  down  his  colours  ...  in- 
duced me  to  give  orders  to  the  officer  of 
the  third  division  to  fire  a gun  ahead  of 
the  enemy,  to  make  him  shew  his  colours, 
which  being  done,  brought  on  a fire  from 
us  of  the  whole  broadside,  on  which  the 
enemy  hoisted  his  colours,  and  immedi- 
ately returned  our  fire. 

“A  general  action,  with  round  and 
grape,  then  commenced.” 

Thus  began  the  bloodiest  sea  battle  of 
the  War  of  1812,  the  battle  between  USS 
Constitution  and  the  British  frigate  Java. 
This  battle  was  also  the  highlight  of  Bain- 
bridge’s  career,  a distinction  for  which  he 
almost  paid  with  his  life. 


The  two  fighting  ships  were  almost  equal 
in  every  respect.  The  British  frigate  was 
just  a bit  lighter  at  1 ,340  tons  compared 
to  the  American’s  1,576,  and  was  armed 
with  18-pounder  guns  against  Constitu- 
tion's 24-pounders.  Both  ships  also 
mounted  32-pounder  carronades.  More 
than  400  men  were  in  each  crew.  This 
near-equality,  and  the  resolution  of  both 
crews,  resulted  in  a battle  that  lasted  one 
hour  and  55  minutes,  much  longer  than 
other  “single-ship”  naval  battles  of  that 
era;  it  claimed  the  lives  of  more  than  50 
sailors. 


Despite  the  near  physical  equality  of  the 
two  ships,  the  numbers  of  casualties  were 
highly  unequal.  Forty-eight  of  those  killed 
were  aboard  Java,  which  was  scuttled  after 
Captain  Bainbridge  decided  it  was  too 
damaged  to  take  as  a prize. 

Some  say  the  different  results  can  be 
credited  to  the  superior  training  of  the 
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American  seamen.  Others  credit  the 
American  victory  to  the  highly  efficient 
maneuvering  of  the  Constitution  during 
battle.  Either  way,  the  credit  was  deserved 
by  and  directed  to  William  Bainbridge. 

Bainbridge  had  led  his  crew  to  victory 
despite  severe  wounds — a musket  ball 
lodged  in  his  hip  and  a piece  of  canister 
shot  in  his  thigh — and  the  lack  of  his  ship's 
wheel,  which  was  shot  away  early  in  the 
battle  and  made  it  necessary  to  maneuver 
the  ship  with  relieving  tackles  below- 
decks. 

At  the  time  of  this  famous  duel,  Bain- 
bridge was  no  stranger  to  the  sea.  He  had 
begun  a seafaring  career  at  the  age  of  15 
when  he  joined  a Philadelphia  merchant- 
man under  the  tutelage  of  its  captain. 

Bainbridge  showed  a daring  spirit,  an 
enterprising  disposition,  and  ambition  even 
during  the  earliest  days  of  his  career.  His 
considerable  talents  were  recognized  and 
he  was  given  command  of  a merchant  ves- 
sel at  age  19.  When  he  was  22  years  old, 
in  1796,  he  made  a name  for  himself  by 


defeating  a British  privateer,  with  twice 
his  firepower,  that  had  attacked  his  ship 
without  warning. 

Then,  while  Bainbridge  was  engaged  in 
trade  between  Europe  and  the  West  Indies 
at  a time  when  Britain  was  carrying  on  a 
harassment  action  against  the  United 
States,  one  of  his  crew  members  was  im- 
pressed by  a British  warship.  The  captain 
retaliated  just  a few  days  later  by  impress- 
ing an  English  sailor. 

Bainbridge  joined  the  U.S.  Navy  in  1798 
as  a lieutenant  commandant.  During  the 
undeclared  "quasi-war”  with  France,  he 
took  command  of  the  schooner  Retalia- 
tion, which  was  part  of  a three-vessel 
squadron.  Finding  itself  alone  and  hope- 
lessly outgunned.  Retaliation  surrendered 
to  two  French  frigates.  Bainbridge  pre- 
vented the  same  fate  for  the  remaining 
vessels  of  his  squadron  by  convincing  the 
French  those  vessels  had  much  stronger 
armaments  than  they  actually  had. 

Again  through  the  use  of  his  wit,  Bain- 
bridge was  able  to  secure  his  own  release 
and  the  release  of  several  other  Americans 
held  captive  by  the  French.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  the  United  States,  he  was  promoted 
to  master  commandant  and  given  com- 
mand of  a new  ship,  the  18-gun  brig  Nor- 
folk. 

Bainbridge  returned  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  protected  merchant  convoys  and 
patrolled  against  French  privateers.  His 
service  there  was  so  successful  that,  in 
1800,  he  was  promoted  to  captain  (then 
the  highest  rank  in  the  Navy,  although 
senior  captains  commanding  squadrons 
held  the  operational  title  of  commodore) 
a few  days  before  his  26th  birthday. 

During  the  next  three  years,  Bainbridge 
commanded  two  ships.  As  captain  of  USS 
George  Washington , a former  merchant- 
man converted  to  a 24-gun  warship,  he 
had  the  unpleasant  task  of  delivering 
American  tribute  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers 
during  the  Tripolitan  Wars.  The  United 
States  at  that  time  had  agreed  to  pay  the 
Dey — the  ruler  of  Algiers — $20,000  a year 
so  that  American  ships  could  safely  pass 
by  the  Barbary  coast.  After  this  disagree- 
able mission  he  wrote  to  a friend  that  he 
hoped  that  he  "may  never  again  be  sent 
to  Algiers  with  tribute,  unless  I am  au- 
thorized to  deliver  it  from  the  mouth  of 
our  cannon.” 


Left:  Constitution  vs.  Java  off  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  Dec.  29,  1812.  Painting  by  Michel 
Corne.  Above:  Burning  of  the  frigate  Philadel- 
phia in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  Feb.  16,  1804. 
Painting  by  Edward  Moran. 

Appointed  captain  of  the  32-gun  frigate 
Essex , Bainbridge  went  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  a naval  squadron  ordered  to 
curb  the  piracies  of  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli. 
Bringing  his  ship  home  for  repairs  in  1802, 
he  had  a short  period  of  duty  ashore  and 
then  took  command  of  the  new  frigate 
Philadelphia.  Bainbridge  returned  to  the 
Tripolitan  coast  in  the  late  summer  of  1803, 
and  succeeded  in  capturing  several  Bar- 
bary pirate  vessels. 

But  his  good  luck  on  that  coast  ran  out 
on  Oct.  31,  1803.  While  chasing  a Tri- 
politan corsair  into  the  poorly  charted  har- 
bor of  Tripoli,  Philadelphia  ran  aground. 
The  captain  and  his  crew  worked  hard  to 
try  to  force  the  frigate  over  the  shoal.  The 
crew  laid  aback  the  ship’s  sails,  cut  away 
three  anchors  from  the  bow,  pumped  out 
all  the  drinking  water,  and  hove  overboard 
all  guns  except  those  well  aft.  When  those 
efforts  proved  futile,  they  cut  away  the 
foremast,  which  carried  with  it  overboard 
the  main  topgallant  mast. 

After  all  efforts  to  get  free  of  the  shal- 
low waters  failed,  Bainbridge  ordered  the 
ship  scuttled  to  prevent  its  use  by  the  Tri- 
politan pirates.  Crew  members  worked  fu- 
riously to  flood  the  magazine,  disable  the 
remaining  guns,  destroy  signal  books,  and 
bore  holes  in  the  ship’s  bottom.  It  was 
only  after  these  actions  that  Philadelphia 
struck  its  colors. 
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Bainbridge 


Medal  presented  to  Commodore  Bainbridge  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  the  victory  of  USS  Constitution  over  H.M.  frigate 
Java. 


Despite  the  crew's  hasty  efforts,  the 
Tripolitan  pirates  reached  the  ship  before 
it  filled  with  water.  In  addition,  a westerly 
gale  raised  the  tide  enough  to  allow  the 
Tripolitans  to  get  the  frigate  off  the  shoal 
and  into  port  for  repairs  and  refitting.  The 
pirates  took  Bainbridge  and  his  crew  to 
hold  them  for  ransom. 

Though  a captive,  Bainbridge  was  able 
to  get  a secret  message  through  to  his 
squadron  commander.  Commodore  Ed- 
ward Preble.  The  message  conveyed 
Bainbridge's  hope  that  his  vessel  would 
be  destroyed  before  its  refitting  was  com- 
plete. This  was  accomplished  in  a daring 
raid  led  by  Lieutenant  Stephen  Decatur, 
who  succeeded  in  blowing  up  Philadel- 
phia within  sight  of  the  pirates  ashore. 

While  still  a prisoner,  Bainbridge  played 
a key  role  in  the  peace  settlement  between 
the  United  States  and  Tripoli.  After  two 
years  of  captivity,  he  was  released;  a court 
of  inquiry  exonerated  him  from  blame  in 
the  loss  of  Philadelphia. 

In  order  to  recoup  financial  losses  in- 
curred during  his  confinement,  Bainbridge 
obtained  a leave  of  absence  from  the  Navy 
and  returned  to  the  merchant  service.  He 
was  recalled  to  active  duty  in  1 808  to  com- 
mand the  44-gun  frigate  President.  With 
the  title  of  commodore,  Bainbridge  com- 
manded naval  forces  along  the  southern 


He  returned  to  the  merchant  service  in 
1810  before  rejoining  the  Navy  on  the  eve 
of  the  War  of  1812.  Following  the  historic 
battle  between  Constitution  and  Java, 
Bainbridge  returned  to  shore  duty,  first  to 
recover  from  his  wounds  and  later,  in  1813, 
to  take  command  of  the  Boston  Navy  Yard. 

He  superintended  construction  of  the  74- 
gun  ship-of-the-line  Independence  and 
took  it  to  the  Mediterranean  in  1815  to 
join  Commodore  Stephen  Decatur's 
squadron  off  Algiers.  Relieving  Decatur 


as  squadron  commander.  Bainbridge  suc- 
cessfully negotiated  with  the  ruler  of  Al- 
giers before  returning  to  the  United  States 
late  in  1815. 

After  duty  at  Boston  and  Newport.  R.I.. 
he  returned  to  the  Mediterranean  in  1820, 
flying  his  commodore’s  pennant  in  the  new 
ship-of-the-line  Columbus.  Bainbridge 
completed  his  career  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Navy  Commissioners  and  as 
commander  of  the  Navy  yards  at  Boston 
and  Philadelphia.  He  died  in  1833,  at  59, 


An  artist’s  rendition  of  Commodore  Bainbridge’s  squadron  sailing  from  Gilbraltar  on  Oct.  6,  1815. 
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Bainbridge  The  Man 


William  Bainbridge  was  born  to  a 
wealthy  New  Jersey  family  on  May  7, 
1774.  The  fourth  son  of  a respected  phy- 
sician, he  was  educated  by  his  maternal 
grandfather,  John  Taylor  Esq. 

Ambitious  and  adventurous,  young 
Bainbridge  distinguished  himself  by  ex- 
celling in  both  academics  and  athletics. 

It  may  have  been  a disappointment  to 
his  family  when  at  age  15,  William  de- 
cided to  leave  home  to  embark  on  a career 
with  the  mercantile  service.  But  his  family 
soon  had  something  to  be  proud  of. 

Within  three  years  of  entering  the  mer- 
chant marine,  Bainbridge  was  promoted 
to  first  mate.  It  was  as  first  mate  that  he 
had  his  first,  but  not  his  last,  experience 
with  a mutiny. 

During  a voyage  to  Holland  the  ship's 
crew  mutinied  while  Bainbridge  was  be- 
low deck.  The  sailors  had  seized  the  cap- 
tain and  were  about  to  throw  him  over- 
board when  Bainbridge,  with  the  help  of 
a faithful  second  mate,  rescued  the  captain 
and  quelled  the  mutiny. 

Bainbridge's  admirable  conduct  as  first 
mate  plus  his  rapid  progress  in  learning 
his  profession  led  him  to  command  of  a 
ship  at  19.  While  captain  of  that  merchant 
ship,  Bainbridge  had  his  second  experi- 
ence with  mutiny  and  his  first  brush  with 
death. 

While  sailing  off  the  coast  of  France  in 
1796,  Bainbridge  came  upon  another 
American  ship  under  threat  of  mutineers. 
Bainbridge  and  his  crew  immediately  went 
to  the  aid  of  the  ship's  captain  and  stopped 
the  mutiny.  During  the  fighting,  however, 
a bag  containing  gunpowder  exploded,  se- 
verely wounding  Bainbridge. 

After  a short  time  ashore,  Bainbridge 
recovered  from  his  wounds  and  returned 
to  sea,  first  as  a mercantile  captain  and 
soon  afterwards  as  an  officer  in  the  newly 
formed  United  States  Navy. 

It  was  during  his  early  naval  travels  that 
Bainbridge  met  his  wife,  Susan  Heyliger, 
the  daughter  of  a merchant  and  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  governor  of  the  Caribbean 
island  of  Saint  Eustatius.  They  married  in 
1798  and  had  four  children — three  daugh- 
ters and  a son. 

According  to  historians,  Bainbridge  was 
a patriotic  man.  He  was  proud  of  his  coun- 


try and  was  willing  to  fight  the  indignities 
thrust  upon  the  early  American  Navy  by 
England,  France  and  the  Barbary  powers. 

Off  the  coast  of  North  Africa,  he  fought 
Barbary  pirates,  who  threatened  this  coun- 
try’s merchant  shipping.  As  captain  of  USS 
Constitution,  he  ably  defended  the  United 
States  during  the  War  of  1812. 

Bainbridge  believed  in  the  need  for  an 
American  Navy  and  fought  for  its  contin- 
ued existence  and  betterment.  When  a 
peacetime  Congress  threatened  to  curtail 
severely  the  naval  service  in  order  to  save 
$20,000  a year,  Bainbridge  and  a handful 
of  senior  captains  successfully  led  the  op- 
position against  the  proposed  congres- 
sional action. 

He  pressed  for  improvement  of  the  of- 
ficer corps,  first  by  establishing  a board 
that  examined  midshipmen  for  promotion 
and  then  by  inaugurating  a school  for  na- 
val officers. 

Bainbridge's  dedication  to  the  Navy 
earned  him  accolades  from  his  superiors, 
peers  and  subordinates.  One  example  is 
an  excerpt  from  a letter  from  18  cockpit 
and  steerage  officers  of  USS  Independ- 
ence who  wrote,  “Be  pleased  to  accept 
|our]  sincere  thanks  for  the  many  indul- 
gences and  the  kind  treatment  received 
from  you,  while  serving  under  your  com- 
mand. With  regret  for  the  bereavement 
which  |we]  are  about  to  experience  in  the 
loss  of  your  paternal  care,  receive  |our| 
congratulations  on  your  transfer  to  a com- 
mand of  equal  or  superior  importance, 
convinced  as  |we]  are,  that  there  is  no 
situation  in  which  you  would  not  confer 
honour  on  the  naval  character  of  our  coun- 
try.” 

Like  any  public  person,  Bainbridge  also 
had  detractors.  One  of  his  most  formi- 
dable proved  to  be  John  Branch,  then  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  who  backed  a contro- 
versial ruling  against  Bainbridge.  Their 
difference  of  opinion  was  aired  in  the  press 
where  naval  officers  and  the  public  sided 
with  Bainbridge.  While  victorious  in  this 
confrontation,  the  captain  is  believed  to 
have  lost  his  good  health  as  a result  of 
that  event  and  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  in 
addition  to  the  untimely  death  of  his  son. 

Bainbridge  died  July  28,  1833.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, the  Navy  was  the  subject  of  his 


last  words.  After  asking  that  his  sword 
and  pistols  be  brought  to  him,  Bainbridge 
raised  himself  from  his  pillows  and  or- 
dered in  a strong  voice,  “Call  all  hands 
and  prepare  to  board  the  enemy."  □ 
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Hotter  Than  A 
Mississippi  Summer 

Story  and  photos  by  PHI  Lon  E.  Lauber,  PA  Center,  San  Diego 


Sweat-soaked  and  feel- 
ing the  strain  of  long,  noise- 
filled  work  days,  the  boiler 
technicians  of  the  guided 
missile  destroyer  USS  Ro- 
bison (DDG12)  cling  tight- 
fisted  to  their  vanishing 
trade. 

The  traditional  skills  of 
the  men  who  work  in  en- 
gineering on  this  steam- 
driven  ship — and  others 
like  it — are  slowly  being 
replaced  with  push-button  technology  in 
today’s  newer  nuclear-  and  gas  turbine- 
powered  vessels.  There,  120-degree  tem- 
peratures give  way  to  air-conditioned 
spaces. 

Until  the  last  of  these  steam-driven  ships 
is  gone,  however,  the  Navy  will  rely  on 
the  grit  of  the  men  in  the  hole,  men  like 
Boiler  Technician  Fireman  Les  Seabourn. 

“Sure,  it’s  hotter  than  a Mississippi 
summer,”  said  the  25-year-old  Navy  fire- 
man. “But  it’s  worth  it  just  knowing  I'm 
in  the  heart  of  the  ship. 

“A  lot  of  guys  say  they  wouldn't  work 
in  the  hole,  but  I'm  proud  of  my  job.’’  he 
said.  “If  it  weren’t  for  us,  the  ship 
wouldn’t  go  anywhere.” 

Like  all  conventionally  powered  ships, 
Robison  uses  a distillate  fuel,  similar  in 
consistency  to  kerosene  ignited  in  the  boil- 
ers. The  resulting  steam,  with  tempera- 
tures in  excess  of  900  degrees  and  pressure 
of  more  than  1 ,200  pounds  per  square  inch, 
creates  the  power  to  drive  the  ship  at  30 
knots  (35  mph),  run  auxiliary  machinery, 
then  be  recycled  to  do  it  all  again. 

Excess  steam  from  the  ship’s  giant  ket- 
tle-like  boilers  also  provides  the  power  to 
produce  electricity  needed  to  operate  the 
ship’s  electronic  navigation  gear  and  high- 
tech  weapons  systems. 
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Even  the  hot  water  for  such  taken-for- 
granted  comforts  as  cooking,  showers  and 
laundry  is  provided  by  the  boilers. 

Shipmates  refer  to  the  boiler  techs  as 
“snipes.”  Seaboum  quips  that  “snipe”  is 
an  acronym  for  “Super-Naturally  Intelli- 
gent Propulsion  Engineer.” 

“There’s  a certain  mystery  about  en- 
gineering spaces,”  Seaboum  said.  “I’ve 
been  told  heaven  won’t  take  boiler  techs 
and  hell  is  afraid  we’ll  take  over.  We  play 
along  with  that.  If  people  don’t  come  down 
and  see  what  we  do,  we’ll  let  them  believe 
whatever  they  want.” 

Above  the  entrance  hatch  to  Seaboum ’s 
boiler  room  is  a painting  of  a devil  emerg- 
ing from  a fiery  boiler  and  a sign  warning, 
“Abandon  hope,  all  ye  who  enter  here,” 
a reference  to  the  sign  hanging  over  the 
gateway  to  hell  as  described  in  Dante’s 
“Inferno.” 


For  the  uninitiated  who  venture  inside, 
the  boiler  room  seems  a confusion  of 
gauges,  pipes  and  valves.  But  Seabourn 
sees  it  differently. 

“It  reminds  me  of  a street  map  of  my 
hometown,”  said  the  Hobbs,  N.M.,  na- 
tive. “I  know  where  every  pipe  leads  and 
what  every  valve  controls. 

“I’m  the  burnerman  and  I keep  an  eye 
on  the  boilers,”  he  said.  “If  the  ship  needs 
more  steam,  I add  another  burner,  flip  the 
right  lever  and  open  the  correct  valves.” 

In  newer  Navy  ships,  and  those  now 
being  constructed,  the  adjustments  are  less 
physical.  Electronic  controls  replace  Sea- 
bourn’s  world  of  demanding  mechanical 
and  manual  adjustments. 

Sensitive  gauges  monitor  the  operation 
of  the  steam  plant.  But  boiler  techs,  com- 
pletely familiar  with  their  work  environ- 
ment, often  rely  on  the  high  volume  of 


Boiler  Technician  Fireman  Les  Seabourn 
keeps  his  cool  despite  the  near  120-degree 
heat  in  USS  Robison 's  (DDG  12)  engine 
room.  Seabourn  and  a shipmate  (top  left)  en- 
sure no  raw  fuel  or  contaminants  are  in  the 
boiler  before  light-off  (bottom  left).  When 
not  working  on  the  boilers,  Seabourn  bones 
up  on  boiler-operating  techniques. 


hums  and  whirs  in  the  plant  to  detect  pos- 
sible malfunctions  before  they  show  up  on 
the  gauges. 

When  there  is  a problem,  their  roles 
become  almost  theatrical. 

“Burnerman,  Top  Watch,”  shouts  the 
boiler  room  supervisor. 

“Burnerman,  aye,”  responds  Sea- 
boum. 

“Trip  one  alpha  boiler,  fuel-oil,  quick- 
closing valve,”  orders  the  Top  Watch. 

“Trip  one  alpha  boiler,  fuel-oil,  quick- 
closing valve,  aye,”  echoes  Seaboum. 

When  the  task  is  accomplished,  the  lit- 
any is  repeated  in  reverse. 

“They’re  like  performers,”  said  Sea- 
bourn’s  boss.  Chief  Boiler  Technician 
James  Johnson.  “They  learn  their  lines, 
then  perform  like  there’s  an  Oscar  at 
stake.” 

But  there  are  no  Oscars  in  the  boiler 
room  aboard  Robison.  Just  the  constant 
roar  of  machinery,  ever-present  heat,  and 
men  like  Les  Seaboum  who  wait  for  the 
day  when  newer  technology  eases  today’s 
work  into  history.  □ 
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Today’s  Link  With 


I^emember  Dick  Tracy's  wrist  radio? 
Skeptics  said  it  would  never  happen.  Yet 
today,  wrist  radios  and  3-inch  miniature 
televisions  are  almost  commonplace. 

Such  miniaturization  has  had  a tremen- 
dous impact  on  Navy  electronics  such  as 
shipboard  radar  systems,  and  computer- 
ization makes  maintaining  these  systems 
extremely  efficient.  Built-in  artificial  in- 
telligence literally  communicates  with  the 
technician. 

The  Aegis  system  is  just  one  that  em- 
ploys this  miniaturization.  It  is  designed 
to  monitor  its  radar’s  electronic  functions 
and  alert  an  observer  if  anything  goes  awry. 

Some  scientific  researchers  predict  that 
computer  systems  will  be  capable  of  much 
more  than  just  communicating;  they  will 
perform  certain  physical  functions  as  well, 
resolving  electronic  or  electrical  failures. 
A project  combining  such  artificial  intel- 
ligence and  robotics  is  currently  under 
study  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
Brown  University,  Providence,  R.I.  The 
study,  under  joint  contract  sponsored  by 
the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  is  seeking 
out  what  science  has  to  offer  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  fleet  well  into  the  future. 

Marvin  Denicoff,  former  head  of  ONR’s 
Information  Sciences  Division,  forecasts 
that  sometime  around  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury a repair  technician  trouble-shooting 
electronics  problems  will  be  able  to  choose 
repair  information  by  viewing  images  on 
a screen. 


Right:  Computer-generated  images  of  the  head 
and  brain  show  where  microwave  electromag- 
netic fields  are  absorbed  (maximum  absorption 
in  red).  Accurate  estimates  of  energy  distribu- 
tions in  critical  regions  like  the  head  help  with 
assessing  potential  hazards  of  exposure  to  mi- 
crowave electromagnetic  fields.  Far  right:  A 
protective  chemical  coating  developed  by  Naval 
Research  Laboratory  scientists  and  applied  sev- 
en years  age  to  the  tug  “Sea mule”  is  still  effec- 
tive in  the  removal  of  marine  fouling  organisms 
such  as  barnacles  and  sea  squirts. 


Story  by  Marc  Whetstone  and  William  Lescure 
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“Maybe  he’d  like  a printed  narrative  or 
a movie  of  an  expert  doing  repair  work, 
or  cartoon  figures  doing  the  job,’’  said 
Denicoff.  “Maybe  he’d  like  to  look  at  the 
blueprints  or  see  an  animated  layout  of  the 
blueprints.” 

That’s  not  all.  The  technician  may  also 
consider  different  modes  of  instruction  and 
ask  the  computer:  “What  do  failures  like 
this  sound  like?  What  do  they  look  like? 
What  tools  should  I use?  How  should  1 
use  them  ?”  Or,  if  the  technician  thinks  of 
a better  repair  method,  he  can  draw  or 
write  it  on  the  screen  with  an  electric  pen- 
cil. 

What  repairs  were  made,  what  parts 
were  needed,  how  long  it  took,  and  even 
the  training  and  experience  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  repaired  the  equipment  would 
become  part  of  the  computer’s  intelli- 
gence bank,  available  for  other  techni- 
cians. This  information  also  becomes  val- 
uable for  preventive  maintenance 
purposes — other  radar  components  can  be 
checked  for  potential  weaknesses. 


This  is  just  one  of  many  information 
system  projects  being  investigated  by  the 
Information  Sciences  Division,  but  it  rep- 
resents a part  of  the  mission  of  the  Office 
of  Naval  Research:  producing  techno- 
logical wonders  for  tomorrow’s  Navy. 

The  Office  of  Naval  Research  serves  as 
the  catalyst  between  the  operational  Navy 
and  the  bench  scientist.  ONR  scientists — 
military  and  civilian — are  the  intermedi- 
aries of  the  naval  research  and  develop- 
ment effort.  They  review  and  translate  the 
Navy’s  relevant  scientific  language  for  the 
research  and  technology  community.  Con- 
versely, they  translate  information  for  fleet 
operators  so  that  the  operators  can  under- 
stand what  scientific  researchers  are  trying 
to  do. 

“Not  an  easy  thing  to  do,”  said  Rear 
Admiral  Brad  Mooney,  chief  of  naval  re- 
search. The  admiral  tells  his  scientific  of- 
ficers that  they  first  must  understand  what 
the  Navy  is  all  about,  so  that  they  can  be 
more  effective  translators. 

“As  custodians  of  the  Navy’s  technol- 
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ogy  base,  we  have  a significant  respon- 
sibility to  keep  our  naval  services — the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps — at  the  scientific 
and  technological  forefront  of  a rapidly 
changing  threat  environment.  We  must  be 
able  to  respond  to  scientific  and  technical 
opportunity  for  the  future,  and  we  must 
be  able  to  extract  from  technology  the  so- 
lutions to  the  current  problems  of  the 
fleet.” 

Those  were  among  the  principal  objec- 
tives Admiral  Mooney  set  for  himself  last 
October  when  he  became  CNR,  as  well 
as  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Material  for 
Technology  and  Chief  of  Naval  Devel- 
opment. As  the  CNR,  Admiral  Mooney 
commands  ONR;  as  the  CND  and  DCNM 
(T),  he  directs  the  Office  of  Naval  Tech- 


nology, a component  of  the  Office  of  Na- 
val Material  Command. 

Before  taking  a look  at  what  science 
expects  to  unfold  for  the  Navy  of  the  fu- 
ture, it’s  important  to  understand  how  the 
research  and  technology-based  programs 
work  and  what  ONR  has  been  up  to  over 
the  years. 

The  Office  of  Naval  Research,  with 
headquarters  in  Arlington,  Va.,  and  a staff 
of  400  scientists,  technicians  and  admin- 
istrators, manages  three  research  labora- 
tories: the  Naval  Research  Laboratory, 
Washington,  D.C.;  the  Naval  Ocean  Re- 
search and  Development  Activity,  Bay  St. 
Louis,  Miss.;  and  the  Naval  Biosciences 
Laboratory,  Oakland,  Calif.  There  also  are 
field  detachments — Pasadena,  Calif.,  and 


Boston — and  overseas  offices  in  Tokyo  and 
London. 

The  Office  of  Naval  Research  and  the 
Office  of  Naval  Technology  effort  at  the 
headquarters  level  is  devoted  primarily  to 
sponsorship  of  long  range  scientific  re- 
search. applied  research  and  exploratory 
development  which  offer  potential  for  ad- 
vancement and  improvement  of  naval  op- 
erations. Research  is  carried  out  in  Navy 
laboratories  and  through  contracts  usually 
awarded  in  response  to  unsolicited  pro- 
posals from  universities,  businesses  and 
non-profit  organizations.  Nevertheless. 
ONR  publicizes  its  research  needs  so  that 
its  programs  and  interests  can  be  taken 
into  account  by  prospective  contractors. 

For  37  years,  ONR  has  been  function- 
ing successfully  under  a unique  frame- 
work formed  Aug.  1,  1946,  when  Con- 
gress authorized  its  existence  (Public  Law 
588)  to  ensure  that  the  nation  would  be 
able  to  continue  its  scientific  achieve- 
ments in  the  wake  of  World  War  11. 
Through  its  Contract  Research  Program. 
ONR’s  scientific  officers,  knowledgeable 
of  the  Navy’s  needs  and  attentive  to  sci- 
entific applications  in  general,  negotiate 
with  universities,  industry,  private  sci- 
entific investigators,  ONR’s  laboratories, 
and  other  Navy  laboratories  to  do  basic 
research. 

Understandably,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Re- 
search is  concerned  about  what  becomes 
of  the  basic  research  achieved  under  his 
ONR  hat.  This  is  where  the  ONT  staff 
comes  in,  serving  as  the  dedicated  unit 
that  plans  the  transition  of  scientific  results 
from  basic  research  into  exploratory  de- 
velopment. 

Again,  a not-so-easy  task.  But,  since 
its  inception  in  1980,  the  Office  of  Naval 
Technology  has  proven  to  be  a positive 
step  toward  creating  a strong  and  produc- 
tive technology  base  in  support  of  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  needs.  Like  the  ONR 
staff,  the  ONT  staff  is  comprised  of  highly 
qualified  professionals  trained  in  the  rapid 
application  of  scientific  endeavor.  It  shares 
the  same  Arlington  headquarters  with  the 


Dr.  Michael  Duncan  demonstrates  a new  laser 
microscope  that  uses  visible  radiation,  promis- 
ing better  resolution  than  laser  microscopes  us- 
ing infrared  radiation.  Photo  by  Dan  Boyd, 
NRL. 
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ONR  staff  and  numbers  about  42  people. 

The  person  in  the  street  may  not  realize 
how  much  the  U.S.  Navy  relies  on  tech- 
nological superiority  to  keep  ahead  of  any 
threat.  But  the  Chief  of  Naval  Research 
isn't  convinced  that  the  U.S.  Navy  has 
that  much  of  an  edge.  He  does  believe, 
however,  that  United  States  laboratories 
are  blessed  with  inventive,  ingenious  sci- 
entists, many  of  whom  are  associated  with 
the  Office  of  Naval  Research  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Naval  Technology. 

Rear  Admiral  Leland  S.  Kollmorgen, 
who  preceded  Admiral  Mooney  as  CNR, 
said:  “One  reason  you  find  me  a little 
more  aware  of  ONR  and  more  suppor- 
tive-being a programmer  and  naval  avia- 
tor and  not  a technologist — is  that  one  day 
back  in  1972  I was  sent  to  ONR  by  Ad- 
miral “Red  Dog”  Davis  (on  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations’  staff),  because  some- 
one at  ONR  had  suggested  that  someone 
from  Admiral  Davis’  office  come  over  and 
look  at  a whiz-bang  ‘thing’  ONR  had  just 
come  up  with.  That  was  my  first  exposure 
to  fiber  optics. 

“At  ONR,  they  gave  me  a handful  of 
fibers  attached  to  a card  with  a loop  on  it 
with  a little  brass  fitting  on  the  end  which 
you  could  hold  up  to  a light  and  look 
through.  I thought  that  was  great,  having 
just  come  from  flying  A-6’s  jammed  full 
of  coaxial  cable,  which  was  difficult  to 
maintain  and  handle  . . . and  the  connec- 
tors were  always  troublesome.  1 knew  I 
didn’t  want  to  live  with  that  the  rest  of 
my  life,  so  1 managed  to  get  $2  million 
and  an  A-7C  out  of  the  system  and  we  did 
the  first  fiber  optics  experiment  on  air- 
craft— all  as  a result  of  making  that  visit 
to  ONR.’’ 

Universities,  industry  and  other  inves- 
tigators look  to  the  ONR  system  as  being 
one  of  the  freer,  more  innovative  institu- 
tions. One  can  come  up  with  some  off- 
the-wall  idea  and  maybe  find  somebody 
there  willing  to  fund  it  for  a while  just  to 
get  it  started. 

“I  consider  ONR  part  of  a close-knit 
team  with  academia,  industry  and  our  user, 
the  fleet,”  said  Admiral  Mooney.  “We  are 
fortunate  to  have  a unique,  marketable  and 
extremely  appealing  product — a product 
which  can  be  used  in  a singular  fashion 
to  show  the  positive  side  of  our  efforts  to 
the  taxpayers.” 


An  example  of  the  scientific  benefits  of 
ONR-supported  research  is  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  Professor  Morris  Cohen  of  MIT. 
Professor  Cohen  is  a world-renowned 
physical  metallurgist  whose  work  formed 
the  base  of  the  developments  in  high- 
strength  ductile  steels. 

In  1947,  Professor  Cohen  submitted  a 
research  proposal  to  ONR  aimed  at  un- 
raveling some  of  the  mysteries  of  hard- 
ening steel.  The  program  continues  to  be 
funded  today.  In  fact.  Professor  Cohen’s 
contract  is  the  longest  continuous  contract 
in  ONR's  history.  Over  the  years.  Pro- 
fessor Cohen  has  instructed  40  ONR- 
funded  students,  and  some  1 15  other  grad- 
uate students,  many  of  whom  are  notables 
in  their  fields. 

Oceanography  is  an  area  in  which  al- 
most every  finding  is  relevant  to  the  Na- 
vy’s mission.  ONR  has  been  a pioneer  and 
leader  in  physical  and  chemical  ocean- 
ography; its  funding  has  also  been  instru- 
mental in  the  development  and  continued 
vitality  of  such  national  assets  as  the  Woods 
Hole  Oceanographic  Institution  and  the 


Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography. 

ONR’s  early  work  ranged  over  all  areas 
of  science  that  were  new  and  important: 
nuclear  research,  low  temperature  phys- 
ics, solid-state  electronics,  radio  astron- 
omy, basic  biological  studies  and  com- 
puter and  information  sciences,  to  name 
a few.  Most  of  the  14  nuclear  accelerators 
built  at  universities  after  World  War  II  were 
started  with  the  support  of  ONR,  which 
also  supported  construction  and  operation 
of  the  first  large  radio  telescopes.  Its  steady 
support  of  basic  research  in  solid-state 
physics  and  quantum  electronics  during 
the  1950s  helped  to  usher  in  the  modem 
age  of  electronics. 

Research  made  available  new  phenom- 
ena for  exploration,  including  such  com- 
ponents as  solid  state  and  miniaturized 
amplifiers,  switches  and  signal  generators 
as  well  as  devices  for  storing,  recording 
and  displaying  information  that  are  pro- 

This  new  maneuvering  cockpit  flight  path  guid- 
ance display  integrates  various  flight  parameters 
and  displays  the  anticipated  flight  path  and  ter- 
rain. 
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gressively  smaller,  less  demanding  of 
power,  more  reliable  and  faster  in  their 
response. 

A computer  capable  of  processing  in- 
formation in  real  time  was  demonstrated 
under  an  ONR  program  as  early  as  1952. 
Since  then,  collecting,  processing  and 
communicating  combat  information  has 
become  a matter  of  computer-steered  elec- 
tronics which,  in  the  process,  created  an 
entirely  new  civilian  industry. 

ONR  pioneered  the  use  of  balloons  to 
explore  the  upper  atmosphere  and  to  ob- 
tain primary  cosmic  ray  data  in  1947  which 
led  Commander  Malcolm  D.  Ross,  USNR, 
to  initiate  ONR’s  program  of  high  altitude 
manned  plastic  balloons  for  upper  atmos- 
pheric research. 

The  Navy’s  deep  submergence  systems 
program  began  when  ONR  purchased  the 
Italian-built  bathyscaph  Trieste  and  brought 
it  to  this  country  in  1958.  Today,  Trieste 
has  more  than  250  “offspring” — manned 

Bacteria  beneath  surface  biofilm  on  stainless 
steel  in  seawater  is  magnified  by  a scanning 
electron  micrograph. 


and  remotely  operated  submersibles  whose 
engineering  features  can  be  traced  to  the 
fundamental  components  of  Trieste. 

ONR  also  supported  the  design  and 
construction  of  Alvin , the  first  true  deep- 
diving submarine  which  could  operate  at 
a depth  of  6,000  feet.  A later  model  of 
Alvin  can  dive  to  more  than  13,000  feet. 
It  was  the  first  of  a family  of  undersea 
vehicles  that  enables  scientists  to  explore 
and  observe  the  oceans’  depths  firsthand. 

Meanwhile,  the  Navy’s  1964-65  ONR- 
sponsored  Man-in-the-Sea  program 
(Sealab  I and  II)  had  men  living  and  work- 
ing on  the  ocean  floor  for  extended  periods 
of  time.  During  the  Sealab  II  experiment, 
three  10-man  teams  spent  45  days  at  205 
feet  studying  marine  life  and  collecting 
geological  and  oceanographic  data  for  re- 
search purposes.  One  of  the  participants 
was  Commander  Malcolm  Scott  Carpen- 
ter, the  first  astronaut  to  become  an  aqua- 
naut. 

In  1972,  ONR  funded  the  establishment 
of  an  artificial  intelligence  laboratory  at 
MIT  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Mar- 
vin Minsky.  Its  research  resulted  in  robots 


able  to  survey  their  environment  and  move 
about  under  control  of  natural  English  lan- 
guage instructions.  Such  robots  not  only 
see  with  the  aid  of  a television  camera 
“eye,”  but  can  “hear”  and  have  a sense 
of  “touch."  through  electronic  sensors. 
Remotely  controlled  by  computer,  these 
devices  are  expected  to  supplant  or  sup- 
plement man  in  hostile  environments,  such 
as  deep-sea  exploration  and  salvage  work. 

Integrated  optical  technology  was  a new 
field  during  the  1970s  when  ONR  set  up 
its  own  committee  to  see  how  research  in 
this  area  should  be  directed  to  best  suit 
the  Navy.  The  ONR-funded  research  has 
produced  many  of  the  electro-optic  de- 
vices for  today’s  communications,  display 
and  computers.  Fiber  optics  has  emerged 
from  the  stage  of  basic  research  to  the 
point  of  testing  and  application  for  to- 
morrow. An  example  is  the  Navy’s  Fiber 
Optics  Sensor  Systems  Program  from 
which  will  come  the  fiber  optic  devices 
for  the  fleet. 

For  several  years,  ONR  has  supported 
work  at  Stanford  University  in  California 
to  improve  study  in  the  field  of  scanning 
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acoustic  microscope.  These  years  of  re- 
search are  now  being  applied  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a commercial  acoustic  micro- 
scope, which  allows  an  object  to  be 
mechanically  scanned  by  high  frequency 
sound  waves  to  obtain  a picture  of  the 
acoustic  reflectivity.  Pictures  obtained 
acoustically  are  different  from  optical  pic- 
tures, and  in  many  instances  are  more  in- 
formative. For  example,  subsurface  struc- 
tures may  be  revealed  by  sound  that  might 
otherwise  be  invisible  by  optics. 

Locating  and  identifying  specific  chem- 
ical bodies  in  living  cells  through  the  use 
of  laser  technology  is  an  NRL  discovery 
undergoing  developmental  testing.  The 
technique  offers  the  first  hope  of  non-de- 
structive real-time  analysis  in  living  and 
dividing  cells. 

Last  year,  a great  deal  of  publicity  was 
given  to  ONR-supported  research  at  the 
New  York  blood  center.  For  the  first  time. 
Type  B red  blood  cells  were  successfully 
transformed  to  universal-donar  Type  O 
blood  cells.  The  transformation  was 
brought  about  by  enzymatic  modification. 
Today,  work  is  continuing  to  transform 
Type  A to  Type  O.  The  goal  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  combine  type  transformation 
with  long  term  freeze  preservation  of  red 
blood  cells  (a  past  accomplishment  of 
ONR-supported  work).  This  would  enable 
long  term  stockpiling  of  blood,  a com- 
forting thought  in  combat  situations. 

The  era  of  the  laser  is  in  its  infancy, 
and  ONR-sponsored  scientists  are  steadily 
unfolding  its  mysteries.  Professor  Arthur 
Scholow,  one  of  ONR’s  principal  inves- 
tigators, is  researching  an  advanced  laser 


source.  Professor  Scholow  shared  the  1981 
Nobel  Prize  in  physics  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  field  of  laser  spectroscopy — 
the  physics  that  deals  with  the  theory  and 
interpretation  of  interactions  between  mat- 
ter and  radiation. 

In  the  area  of  strengthening  materials, 
methods  to  improve  welding  of  metals, 
such  as  titanium  for  ship  structures,  are 
under  study.  Dr.  Bruce  A.  MacDonald, 
from  ONR’s  Engineering  Sciences  Direc- 
torate, says  research  using  lasers  as  the 
power  sources  for  welding  has  indicated 
that  certain  specific  additions  to  the  weld 
metal  produces  refinement  of  the  weld 
structure  and  superior  strength. 

Also  under  investigation  at  NRL  is  a 
process  known  as  ion  implantation.  Dur- 
ing this  process,  scientists  working  with 
metals,  for  example,  electronically  inject 
atoms  of  any  desired  element  into  the  sur- 
face layer  of  the  metal,  thus  producing  an 
intimate  alloy.  The  implanted  layer  may 
be  only  a millionth  of  an  inch  thick,  but 


No  More  Bugs 

A constant  battle  waged  aboard  any  ship 
is  against  pests.  But  a ship  free  of  cock- 
roaches is  a possibility,  if  the  research 
being  conducted  at  the  Virginia  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  Blacksburg,  Va.,  works  out. 
By  crossbreeding  roaches,  ONR  contrac- 
tors, Drs.  Mary  H.  Ross  and  Richard  E. 
Cockran  at  the  VPI  Department  of  Ento- 
mology, have  developed  a hybrid  strain 
of  male  roach.  Inferior  impregnation  by 


“We  must  be  able  to  extract  from  technology 
the  solutions  to  the  current  problems  of  the 
fleet,  ” says  Rear  Adm.  Brad  Mooney,  the  chief 
of  naval  research. 

it  will  resist  corrosion  and  reduce  friction, 
wear  and  fatigue,  adding  considerable  life 
to  the  metal. 

And  so  it  goes.  From  idea  to  application 
is  often  a long  and  torturous  path.  It  is 
impossible  to  find  a piece  of  equipment  in 
the  fleet  that  is  stamped  “Made  by  ONR/ 
ONT.”  Yet,  if  the  genealogy  of  almost  any 
system  or  weapon  were  examined  closely, 
it  would  be  rare  not  to  discover  some  in- 
fluence of  the  offices  of  Naval  Research 
and  Technology. 

Today  ONR  and  ONT  are  focusing  their 
research  efforts  on  those  areas  which  will 
best  meet  the  needs  of  tomorrow’s  fleet. 
These  priority  needs  are  microelectronics, 
artificial  intelligence  and  robotics,  com- 
puters, materials,  space,  signature  reduc- 
tion reducing  the  ability  of  the  enemy  to 
easily  identify  American  naval  vessels  and 
locations,  fiber  optics,  microwave  sen- 
sors, propellants  and  directed  energy.  Such 
research  direction  will  address  the  impor- 
tant demands  of  anti-submarine  warfare, 
anti-aircraft  warfare  and  other  areas  of 
Navy  relevance  from  A to  Z.  Meeting  such 
challenges  is  not  easy  because  second-best 
in  defense  will  not  suffice. 

Some  years  back,  in  an  effort  to  heighten 
awareness  among  his  staff,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Material  asked,  “What  have  you 
done  for  the  fleet  today?”  That  same  at- 
titude prevails  at  the  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
search and  the  Office  of  Naval  Technol- 
ogy, but  it  takes  on  a different  perspective: 
“What  have  you  done  today  for  the  fleet 
of  tomorrow?”  □ 


the  hybrid  results  in  weaker  nymphs  who 
lack  the  strength  to  break  open  the  egg 
case  carried  by  the  female  roach.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  development  is  over- 
whelming. Considering  that  the  mating 
cycle  of  the  cockroach  is  about  five  weeks 
and  it  takes  only  10  to  12  days  to  grow 
an  egg  case,  one  pair  of  undisturbed 
roaches  could  feasibly  produce  a chain  re- 
action of  births  amounting  to  an  astonish- 
ing 54  million  offspring  in  just  one  year, 
according  to  Dr.  Ross. 
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Star-Spangled 

Port  Visit 

Story  by  Lt.j.g.  Jon  Hoover 
Photos  by  PH3  R.P.  Fitzgerald 


What  could  be  more  appropriate  for  a 
celebration  of  Independence  Day  than  USS 
Independence  (CV  62)  steaming  into  New 
York  City?  Add  to  that  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty plus  a veritable  fleet  of  entertainers 
and  you've  got  the  making  of  a star-span- 
gled Fourth  of  July. 

As  USS  Independence  steamed  up  the 
East  Coast,  eager  crew  members  and  their 
“Tigers"  helped  transform  the  ship's  flight 
deck  into  a giant  television  stage.  The 
“Tigers,"  crew  members'  sons,  fathers, 
brothers,  uncles  and  even  grandfathers — 
650  of  them — had  embarked  in  Norfolk. 
Va.,  where  all  of  the  stage  equipment  had 
been  loaded  aboard.  By  the  time  Indy  ar- 
rived in  the  “Big  Apple."  the  stage  was 
set,  so  to  speak,  for  the  television  per- 
formers, who  boarded  the  ship  in  New 
York. 

With  stage,  television  crews,  perform- 
ers, and  an  eager  Navy  audience.  Inde- 
pendence moved  to  anchorage  just  off 
Liberty  Island  where,  w'ith  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  in  the  background,  “A  Salute  to 
Lady  Liberty"  w'as  taped  on  July  2 for 
airing  on  July  8. 

During  their  four-day  stay  in  the  big 
city.  Independence  sailors  also  had  time 
to  enjoy  other  Fourth  of  July  activities 
such  as  ship-sponsored  tours  of  Manhattan 
and  Atlantic  City.  N.J.  Sailors  exploring 
on  their  own  found  transportation  a snap 
with  free  passes  for  the  city’s  subway  sys- 
tem. The  New  York  Mets  invited  some 
400  sailors  to  Shea  Stadium  for  a baseball 
game  against  the  Houston  Astros.  In  pre- 
game ceremonies,  the  Independence  Ma- 
rine Detachment  presented  the  colors  while 
Lieutenant  Commander  C.  Dennis  Lind- 
sey HI,  Indy' s assistant  supply  officer, 
played  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  on 
the  trumpet. 

The  ship’s  softball  team  took  to  the  held 
in  the  annual  military  softball  tournament 
at  Fort  Wadsworth  where  they  had  a good 
time  even  though  they  came  out  on  the 
short  end  of  the  score.  Another  ship's  team 


USS  Independence  (CV  62)  anchors  near 
Liberty  Island  for  the  big  TV  special  which 
included  performances  by  Ray  Charles  (right) 
and  Ben  Vereen  and  Em  manual  Lewis  (far 
right). 
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participated  in  the  international  lifeboat 
races.  They  were  good  enough  to  move 
into  the  international  division,  but  an  ex- 
perienced team  from  Newfoundland  was 
more  than  the  Indy  team  could  handle. 

On  the  social  scene,  many  crew  mem- 
bers attended  a street  party  at  the  South 
Street  Seaport  where  the  food  was  free  for 
Indy  men.  Another  group  of  sailors  and 
Marines  found  themselves  part  of  the 
March  for  Liberty  parade  through  Brook- 
lyn and  over  the  historic  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

On  July  4,  a contingent  of  officers  and 


chief  petty  officers  served  as  official  es- 
corts at  a ceremony  to  mark  lowering  the 
Statue  of  Liberty’s  torch  which  will  be 
rebuilt  and  illuminated  to  highlight  the 
gold-covered  flame. 

For  a Fourth  of  July  finale.  Indy’s  flight 
deck  was  a prime  spot  for  watching  the 
fireworks  display  put  on  by  New  York  and 
New  Jersey. 

New  York  City  was  an  especially  ap- 
propriate place  for  Independence  to  cel- 
ebrate this  year’s  Fourth  of  July.  Many  of 
the  crew  members  are  from  the  area  and 


could  visit  friends  and  families.  And  In- 
dependence, itself,  was  built  in  New  York’s 
Brooklyn  Naval  Shipyard  and  commis- 
sioned there  in  January  1959. □ 

Lt.j.g.  Hoover  and  PH 3 Fitzgerald  are 
assigned  to  USS  Independence  < CV  62) 


Indy ’s  visit  to  New  York  City  was  a great  oc- 
casion for  liberty  < below  left)  and  for  the 
Joint  Service  Reserve  Color  Guard  Unit  to 
parade  the  colors  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
ceremonies  (below). 
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VR  58 
Gets 

Safety  Award 


Over  30 
Versus 
Under  30 

Crewmen  of  the  Norfolk-based  de- 
stroyer USS  Peterson  (DD  969)  beat  the 
tension  of  steaming  off  the  coast  of  Beirut, 
Lebanon,  with  an  “over-30  versus  under- 
30”  footrace. 

While  the  ship  traveled  3,969  miles,  its 
crew  ran  4,108  miles  around  the  weather 
decks  in  33  days.  The  over-30  group,  out- 
numbered three  to  one  by  the  younger  sail- 
ors, took  the  lead  and  met  their  own  chal- 
lenge to  double  the  average  miles  run  by 
the  under-30  runners. 

Leaders  for  the  contest  were  Boat- 
swain’s Mate  First  Class  Mitchell  T.  Las- 
sard  with  206.4  miles  for  the  under-30s, 
and  Electronics  Warfare  Specialist  Third 
Class  Sammy  J.  Johnson  ran  201 .0  miles 
for  the  over-30s.  ■ 


Fleet  Logistics  Support  Squadron  (VR 
58),  flying  C-9B  Sky  train  aircraft  from 
Naval  Air  Station  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  won 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations’  1 983  Avia- 
tion Safety  Award. 

The  squadron  flew  14  missions  in  sup- 
port of  operation  “Urgent  Fury”  in  Gre- 
nada, several  operations  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  and  shuttled  reservists  to  USS 
New  Jersey  (BB  62)  to  relieve  active  duty 
people  for  leave  stateside  over  the  Christ- 
mas holidays. 

VR  58  accumulated  more  than  4,600 
accident-free  flight  hours  during  the  year 
and  flew  record  numbers  of  hours,  pas- 
sengers, cargo  and  miles  for  Tactical  Sup- 
port Wing  One.  In  addition,  VR  58  was 
the  most  fuel  efficient  C-9B  squadron  in 
Commander,  Fleet  Logistics  Support 
Wing.  ■ 


The  Dixie- class  destroyer  tender  USS 
Prairie  (AD  15)  celebrated  its  44th  birth- 
day Aug.  5.  Prairie , the  Navy’s  oldest 
ship  in  continuous  active  service,  is  home- 
ported  in  Long  Beach,  Calif. , and  recently 
finished  its  23rd  Western  Pacific  deploy- 
ment. Prairie,  launched  in  1940,  has 


served  as  a flagship  on  four  deployments 
and  is  the  only  ship  in  its  class  to  make  a 
world  cruise.  The  16,000-ton  destroyer 
tender  is  commanded  by  Captain  Stephen 
J.  Duich  and  has  a crew  of  33  officers  and 
850  enlisted  men  and  women.  ■ 


UNITED  ST  i 
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Deers — The  Defense  Enrollment  Eli- 
gibility Reporting  System — is  a program 
for  confirming  who  is  entitled  to  health 
benefit  programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  uniformed 
services. 

To  prevent  unauthorized  use  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  health  benefits, 
CHAMPUS,  on  July  16,  1984,  began  de- 


nying medical  care  payments  to  depend- 
ents not  enrolled  in  DEERS.  Denial  of 
claims  will  be  phased  in  throughout  the 
United  States  (including  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii) and  will  be  implemented  fully  by 
December  1984.  On  Oct.  1,  1984,  denial 
will  extend  to  CONUS  military  treatment 
facilities  for  non-emergency  treatment.  For 
now,  CHAMPUS  claims  and  treatment  at 
MTFs  for  dependents  of  sponsors  indi- 
cating APO  or  FPO  addresses  will  not  be 
denied. 

Enrollment  in  DEERS  is  mandatory. 
Active  duty  military  people  and  retirees 
who  are  entitled  to  retirement  pay  are  au- 
tomatically enrolled  from  existing  person- 


nel and  financial  records.  However,  all 
dependents  must  be  enrolled  by  their 
sponsors. 

Dependents  are  enrolled  by  filling  out 
DD  Form  1172,  the  dependent  ID  card 
application  form,  and  supplying  legal  doc- 
uments establishing  proof  of  dependency 
(marriage  certificate,  birth  certificate,  etc.) 

By  now  most  commands  should  have 
received  an  individual  DEERS  printout  in- 
dicating those  dependents  enrolled.  If  your 
dependents  aren’t  listed,  submit  correc- 
tions through  your  personnel  office. 

Once  your  dependents  are  enrolled  in 
DEERS  they  are  updated  each  time  their 
ID  card  is  renewed.  ■ 


Joseph  K.  Taussig  Jr.,  left,  presents  Ed- 
win W.  Lard,  center,  and  Wallace  E.  Day, 
right,  a check  for  $1 1,500  for  saving  the 
Navy  $1.6  million  for  developing  a fresh 
water  conservation  system  at  the  U.S.  Na- 
val Academy’s  laundry  and  dry  cleaning 


plant.  Commodore  Leslie  N.  Palmer,  the 
Commandant  of  Midshipmen,  adds  his 
congratulations.  The  system  also  has  been 
approved  for  use  aboard  ship.  Taussig  is 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  Civilian  Personnel  Policy  and  Equal 


Employment  Opportunity.  Lard  worked 
for  the  Naval  Sea  Systems  Command  be- 
fore he  retired,  and  Day  manages  the  Na- 
val Academy  laundry  and  dry  cleaning 
plant.  ■ 
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USS  Hector  Helps  Typhoon-Ravaged  Madagascar 


In  April,  typhoon  Kamisy  ripped  across 
the  island  of  Madagascar,  slamming  into 
Diego  Suarez,  a northern  port  town.  The 
community  of  70,000  was  devastated. 
Roofs  were  tom  off  buildings,  power  lines 
were  toppled,  and  a leper  colony  was 
nearly  leveled. 

When  the  Malagasy  government  asked 
the  United  States  for  help,  USS  Hector 
(AR  7)  stopped  its  operations  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  steamed  to  aid  the  ravaged  is- 
land. 


Photo  by  PH3  William  Cody 


Photo  by  HM3  Robin  Whitlatch 


The  Paris  United  Services  Organization 
staff  and  the  residents  of  Brest,  France, 
welcomed  more  than  5,000  sailors  when 
they  arrived  in  Brest,  for  liberty  after  par- 
ticipating in  ceremonies  marking  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  D-Day  invasion. 

The  sailors  came  ashore  from  USS 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  (CVN  69),  USS 
Mississippi  (CGN  40)  and  USS  Scott  (DDG 
995). 

Although  the  sleepy  resort  town  of  Brest 
expected  to  spend  a quiet  Pentecost  hol- 
iday weekend,  the  citizens  didn’t  mind  the 
presence  of  the  sailors.  Shops  and  restau- 
rants stayed  open  and  two  discos  offered 
“les  Americains”  free  admission.  ■ 


Photo  by  PH3  William  Cody 

Hector’s,  commanding  officer.  Captain 
George  C.  Chappel,  met  with  city  officials 
to  plan  the  rebuilding  of  Diego  Suarez. 
They  sent  some  Hector  crew  members  to 
repair  two  extensively  damaged  schools, 
while  others  went  30  miles  outside  of  town 
to  rebuild  Berafia,  a leper  colony,  where 
the  living  quarters  looked  like  scattered 
lumber.  Medical  and  dental  teams  were 
sent  wherever  they  were  needed. 

Not  only  did  Hector's  800  men  and 
women  volunteers  spend  a week  undoing 
the  typhoon’s  damage,  but  they  also  dug 


Above:  Curious  Diego  Suarez  residents  crowd 
the  pier  as  USS  Hector  (AR  7)  moors.  Left: 
Typhoon  damage  is  surveyed.  Below  left:  Hec- 
tor crew  men  raise  a new  roof. 

down  deep  in  their  pockets  to  donate  more 
than  $1,600  to  the  leper  colony  and 
churches. 

When  Hector  departed,  the  ship  left  re- 
paired buildings  and  medicine  but  took 
with  them  the  thanks  and  appreciation  of 
the  Malagasy  people.  ■ 

— Story  by  SN  Timothy  Reeder, 
USS  Hector  (AR  7) 


"Les  Americains" 
in  Brest,  France 
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First  Non-aviation 
Navy  Astronaut 


Lieutenant  Commander  William  M. 
Shepherd,  a Sea-Air-Land  officer,  is  the 
first  non-aviation  Navy  person  selected  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  astronaut  training. 

Shepherd  commanded  Special  Boat  Unit 
20  in  Special  Warfare  Group  Two,  Naval 
Amphibious  Base,  Norfolk,  Va.,  before 
reporting  this  July  to  the  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son Space  Center,  Houston,  for  training 
as  an  astronaut  mission  specialist. 

The  34-year-old  native  of  Babylon, 
N.Y.,  said  his  SEAL  training  will  help 
him  in  the  space  program.  His  naval  com- 
bat swimming  on  earth,  he  said,  put  him 
into  the  environment  closest  to  the  weight- 
lessness of  space.  Other  SEAL  qualities, 
he  said,  will  help  him  as  an  astronaut  in- 
clude physical  conditioning,  manual  dex- 
terity, self-determination,  and  the  ability 
to  work  under  adverse  conditions  and  do 
detailed  tasks  alone  or  with  a team. 

“What  the  people  at  NASA  are  looking 
for  are  individuals  who  know  something 


of  the  way  the  real  world  works  and  who 
can  take  a problem  and  solve  it,  whether 
it  be  with  a computer,  a piece  of  machin- 
ery or  a system,”  he  said. 

Shepherd  almost  became  an  aviator.  His 
father  was  a transport  and  ferry  aircraft 
pilot  for  the  Navy  in  World  War  II,  and 
his  grandfather  flew  bombers  in  France  for 
the  Army  in  World  War  I. 

“I  studied  aeronautical  engineering  be- 
cause I thought  I was  going  to  be  a pilot,” 


he  said,  “but  my  eyesight  wasn’t  quite 
good  enough.”  He  completed  graduate 
studies  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  holds  degrees  in  mechan- 
ical and  ocean  engineering. 

It  could  be  three  or  four  years  before 
Shepherd  makes  his  first  shuttle  flight,  but 
he  said  he  feels  fortunate  to  be  part  of  the 
space  program.  ■ 

— Story  and  photo  by  PH3  Joan  M.  Zopf, 
FltAVComLant 


Christmas  Mail 


Few  things  are  more  important  at 
Christmas  than  the  timely  arrival  of  gifts 
and  other  goodies.  Your  friends  and  loved 
ones  will  have  a happier  holiday  if  you 
meet  the  mailing  deadlines. 

Mail  and  parcels  coming  to  you  from 
overseas  must  arrive  at  the  “gateway” 
points  in  Miami,  New  York  City,  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle  on  the  dates  below 
if  you're  to  get  them  by  Christmas. 

Packages  weighing  up  to  15  pounds  are 
flown  overseas  as  space  available  mail, 
SAM.  Packages  weighing  up  to  30  pounds 
can  be  airmailed  as  parcel  airlift  packages, 
PAL,  and  arrive  up  to  a week  ahead  of 
space  available  mail.  Mail  too  heavy  for 
space  available  or  parcel  airlift  mail — 
called  surface  mail — takes  the  longest  time 
to  reach  its  destination. 


Destination  Priority  Letters  PAL  SAM  Surface 


Africa 

Dec.  3 

Dec.  3 

Nov.  12 

Nov.  5 

Nov.  5 

Alaska 

Dec.  10 

Dec.  10 

Dec.  3 

Nov.  26 

Nov.  26 

Hawaii 

Dec.  10 

Dec.  10 

Nov.  26 

Australia 

Caribbean/ 

Nov.  26 

Nov.  26 

Nov.  12 

Nov.  5 

Oct.  19 

West  Indies 
Central  and 

Dec.  10 

Dec.  10 

Nov.  26 

Nov.  19 

Nov.  2 

South  America 

Nov.  26 

Nov.  26 

Nov.  12 

Nov.  5 

Nov.  2 

Europe 

Dec.  7 

Dec.  7 

Nov.  26 

Nov.  16 

Nov.  2 

Far  East 

Dec.  7 

Dec.  7 

Nov.  26 

Nov.  16 

Oct.  19 

Greenland 

Dec.  3 

Dec.  3 

Nov.  26 

Nov.  19 

Nov.  2 

Iceland 

Dec.  10 

Dec.  10 

Nov.  26 

Nov.  19 

Nov.  2 

Mid-East 
South  and 

Nov.  30 

Nov.  30 

Nov.  5 

Oct.  29 

Oct.  29 

East  Asia 

Nov.  26 

Nov.  26 

Nov.  9 

Nov.  5 

Oct.  19 

Incoming  mail  must  arrive  at  gateway  points  by: 

Dec.  14 

Dec.  14 

Dec.  12 

Dec.  3 

Dec.  3 
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CV  SLEP  A Success 


I^efore  its  commissioning,  a ship  is  a lifeless  hulk 
of  cold,  gray  steel.  When  men  report  on  board, 
machinery  kicks  on  and  operations  begin,  it  comes 
alive.  It  continues  to  live  and  steam  the  world’s 
oceans  as  crews  turn  over  and  technology  ad- 
vances. After  a quarter  century  of  hard  service,  the 
ship  is  still  steaming — but  it’s  tired,  worn  out,  out- 
dated. Nothing  lasts  forever.  The  Navy  is  faced 
with  a choice:  overhaul  the  ship  again  or  put  it  in 
mothballs. 

In  the  case  of  aircraft  carriers,  there  is  now  a 
third  option:  major  surgery — the  opportunity  to  give 
the  ship  a new  lease  on  life. 

The  surgery  is  called  SLEP — Service  Life  Ex- 
tension Program — and  its  purpose  is  to  rebuild  and 
modernize  the  Navy’s  vintage  carriers  so  they  will 
provide  another  15  years  of  useful  service  life  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  a new  ship. 

The  program  works. 

The  first  SLEP  ship  was  USS  Saratoga  (CV  60). 
Exhausted  after  15  Mediterranean  cruises  and  Viet- 
nam duty,  the  28-year-old  veteran  might  well  have 
been  mothballed.  But  the  Navy  needs  every  carrier 
it  now  has  to  build  the  600-ship  fleet  necessary  to 
meet  its  worldwide  commitments.  By  “SLEPing” 
vintage  carriers,  the  Navy  can  save  money  that  can 
be  used  to  build  other  new  ships  and  still  keep  its 

Below:  Twelve  tugs  tow  Saratoga  (CV  60)  to  its  new 
berth  for  trials  and  fitting  out  on  Jan.  28,  1956.  Right: 
Saratoga  under  way  during  operations  with  the  Sixth 
Fleet.  USS  Dale  (CG  19)  is  off  the  carrier’s  starboard 
side. 
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Rejoins  The  Fleet 


CV  SLEP  A Success 


conventional  carrier  force  alive  and 
steaming  past  the  year  2000.  So  Saratoga 
was  sent  to  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Ship- 
yard. 

Now,  after  a 28-month,  $549  million 
overhaul,  “Old  Number  60” — after  pull- 
ing in  its  lines  at  Mayport,  Fla.,  early  in 
April — is  once  again  churning  the  waters 
and  launching  planes  in  the  Mediterranean 
with  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet. 

“The  carrier  Service  Life  Extension 
Program  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  plans  to 
ensure  modem  carriers  for  the  fleet,  and 
stability  and  carrier  force  levels  through 


the  turn  of  the  century,”  said  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  Admiral  James  D.  Wat- 
kins. “Both  goals  are  being  achieved  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  new  carriers  (be- 
cause of  SLEP).” 

Carriers  completing  SLEP  are  so  up- 
dated with  the  latest  systems  and  tech- 
nology that  they’re  capable  of  operating 
like  new  ones.  Fitted  with  state-of-the-art 
equipment,  “SLEPed”  carriers  are  good 
for  half  the  life  of  a new  ship  at  one-fourth 
the  cost. 

Captain  Gordon  C.  Wileen,  Saratoga' s 
executive  officer  during  the  latter  half  of 


SLEP  from  1981  through  1983:  now  co- 
ordinator. carrier  advanced  development 
programs.  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations (Air  Warfare)  in  the  Pentagon,  said: 
“The  only  real  difference  between  CVNs 
and  Saratoga  now  is  the  power  source.  A 
nuclear  carrier  can  go  longer  without  being 
attached  to  a supply  pipeline  for  DFM 
(diesel  fuel,  marine).  In  essence,  a CV 
can  do  exactly  the  same  thing  as  a CVN — 
it’s  just  a little  smaller  and  has  fewer  air- 
planes. 

“The  Saratoga  SLEP  turned  out  to  be 
the  largest  ship  modernization  in  Navy 
history  in  almost  any  terms — the  number 
of  man  days,  the  number  of  dollars,  the 
extent  of  the  work  that  was  done.” 

Wileen  compared  a carrier  SLEP  to  the 
highly  publicized  renovation  of  the  bat- 
tleship USS  New  Jersey  (BB  62). 

“A  carrier  is  infinitely  more  complex." 
he  said.  “Certainly  New  Jersey's  was  a 
massive  renovation,  as  was  Iowa's.  But 
with  Saratoga , you're  looking  at  a ship 
with  more  than  2,000  compartments — all 
of  which  had  some  attention  paid  to  them. 

“The  interior  looks  like  a new  ship. 
Every  single  berthing  compartment  was 
taken  down  to  ground  zero,  to  bare  metal. 
New  tile,  new  racks,  new  paint,  new  lock- 
ers, new  bunk  curtains,  new  lights,  new 
everything  was  installed. 

“The  engineering  plant  was  rebuilt — 
that’s  six  machinery  rooms,  eight  boilers, 
four  engines.  All  of  the  catapults  were 
rebuilt — one  was  lengthened  by  42  feet 
and  all  of  the  arresting  gear  was  re- 
placed,” Wileen  said. 

Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard’s  SLEP 
project  manager  Commander  Charles  W. 
Matched,  who  has  spearheaded  the  pro- 
gram for  more  than  five  years,  said  the 
program’s  bottom  line  is  in-depth  repair, 
systems  upgrades  and  modernization. 

“You  give  it  the  capabilities  that  the 
newer  ships  have — we  can’t  deliver  a brand 
new,  nuclear-powered  carrier,  but  we  can 
make  the  ship  competitive  and  able  to  carry 
out  its  mission  on  a par  with  the  bigger 
decks,”  he  said. 

The  size  and  complexity  of  the  CV  SLEP 
work  package  is  about  two  and  one-half 

No  place  on  the  ship  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
workmen  who  inspect  and  repair  equipment  in 
difficult  places.  Photo  by  J02  Russell  Coons. 
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times  greater  than  that  executed  for  a typ- 
ical carrier  overhaul.  And  the  Navy  is 
pleased  with  SLEP’s  success  because  it 
did  the  job  it  was  supposed  to  do. 

“All  the  major  systems  worked  and 
worked  well,”  said  Wileen.  “Firing  the 
NATO  Sea  Sparrow  with  success.  Firing 
the  close-in  weapons  systems  which 
worked  perfectly.  That’s  encouraging.  All 
the  observers,  evaluators  and  inspectors 
are  there  and  you  punch  the  button,  pull 
the  trigger  or  throw  the  switch,  and  it 
works — and  it  works  the  way  it’s  sup- 
posed to.  That’s  what  it’s  all  about.” 

Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  completed 
Saratoga' s SLEP  on  time  and  within 
budget.  Six  thousand  shipyard  workers  and 
a skeleton  force  of  1,500  crew  members 
labored  more  than  1.5  million  man  days 
on  the  work  package.  It  was  the  first  major 
carrier  overhaul  performed  in  Philadelphia 
in  more  than  10  years  and  the  Navy’s  first 
carrier-SLEP  overhaul  ever  attempted. 

To  Philadelphia,  SLEP  meant  several 
thousand  new  jobs  and  an  impact  of  nearly 
$800  million  on  the  local  economy  for  the 
first  two  ships. 

The  city  welcomed  both  Saratoga  and 
USS  Forrestal  (CV  59)  in  grand  fashion. 
The  city’s  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Del- 
aware  Council  established  several  pro- 
grams including  citywide  orientations  on 
schools,  transportation,  athletics,  etc.,  for 
the  ships’  crews  and  their  families.  The 
program,  unprecedented  in  the  Navy,  will 
continue  for  follow-on  SLEPs.  USS  In- 
dependence (CV  62)  is  also  scheduled  to 
undergo  SLEP  in  Philadelphia. 

Five  years  of  planning  went  into  SLEP 
before  the  first  ship  entered  the  shipyard. 
Many  new  programs  were  being  tried  and 
lessons  were  learned  as  each  project  was 
completed,  tested  and  evaluated. 

As  with  any  new  program,  there  were 
some  problems.  Among  the  more  publi- 
cized were  the  problems  with  the  ship’s 
boiler  superheaters. 

Saratoga's  boiler  problem  stemmed 
from  a new  semi-automated  welding  pro- 
cedure. Leaks  were  discovered  in  the  su- 
perheater tubes  in  each  of  the  ship’s  eight 
boilers  just  weeks  after  leaving  Philadel- 
phia, and  repairs  were  performed  during 
the  planned  post-shakedown  availability 
in  Mayport. 

The  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  sent 


a special  team  to  Mayport  to  assist  local 
contractors  in  rewelding  the  superheaters. 
Conventional  welding  techniques  were 
used  and  three  months  later  Saratoga  was 
again  steaming. 

“Despite  the  adverse  publicity  regard- 
ing problems  with  boiler  repairs,  the  ini- 
tial CV  SLEP  ship,  Saratoga , was  an  un- 
qualified success,”  said  Vice  Admiral 
Robert  L.  Walters,  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  for  Surface  Warfare,  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  last 
February.  “We  learned  a great  deal  during 
Saratoga's  SLEP,  and  those  lessons 
learned  are  being  fully  utilized  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  second  SLEP  on  USS  For- 
restal, which  is  now  in  the  program,”  he 
said. 

Vice  Admiral  Earl  B.  Fowler,  Com- 
mander, Naval  Sea  Systems  Command, 


During  a SLEP  overhaul  all  of  the  ship's 
internal  machinery  and  electronics  sys- 
tems are  removed  and  stored  or  sent  out 
for  overhaul.  With  the  following  ques- 
tions, project  officers  determine  the  course 
of  action  for  every  piece  of  equipment  in 
the  ship: 

• Are  superior  replacements  available? 

• What  was  its  original  life  span?  Will 
it  last  15  more  years? 

• Is  it  reliable?  Does  it  require  exces- 
sive maintenance? 

• Is  it  more  cost-effective  to  replace 
than  repair? 

Based  on  the  answers,  the  following  are 
scheduled  as  major  SLEP  improvements: 

• Install  modem  360-ton  air-condition- 
ing units  to  increase  chilled  water  distri- 
bution. 

• Rebuild  fire  and  flushing  pumps  with 
stainless  steel  casings  and  enclosed  mo- 
tors. 

• Install  Halon-gas  firefighting  systems 
in  the  six  main  and  auxiliary  machinery 
rooms. 

• Incorporate  the  improved  weapons- 
handling  system  to  allow  the  ship’s  crew 
to  handle  and  transfer  ordnance  faster  and 
safer  than  before. 

• Convert  magazines  to  universal-stor- 


told  a House  of  Representatives  subcom- 
mittee meeting  on  seapower:  “The  ship- 
yard got  a late  start  coming  out  of  the 
starting  block,  and  they  were  given  an 
arbitrary  goal  of,  as  I recall,  $526  million 
in  just  over  two  years  to  do  this  job,  so 
we  shouldn’t  overlook  the  complexity  of 
the  job  they  were  tasked  to  accomplish.” 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  F.  Lehman 
Jr.  commented  at  a Philadelphia  press  con- 
ference, “.  . . the  yard  did  an  excellent 
job  in  building  up  very  rapidly  from  the 
sudden  decision  to  put  Saratoga  in.  They 
did  an  excellent  job  in  meeting  schedule. 
They  did  a very  good  job  in  most  parts  of 
the  SLEP  program,  and  they  made  the 
schedule  and  brought  it  in  on  budget.” 
Getting  the  ship  ready  for  sea  was  a 
major  obstacle  as  the  overhaul  wound 
down.  According  to  Wileen,  “Crew  turn- 


age  facilities  and  install  large,  straight- 
through  weapons  elevators  to  complete  the 
weapons-handling  conversion. 

• Repair  tanks  and  voids.  After  in-depth 
repairs,  Saratoga  gained  a 12-inch  im- 
provement in  draft  which  will  reduce  the 
ships  drag  in  the  water. 

• Replace  point  defense  missile  system 
with  NATO  Sea  Sparrow  surface  missile 
systems.  Sea  Sparrow  is  a shipboard  sur- 
face-to-surface and  surface-to-air  missile 
system  that  has  two  directors  per  battery. 

• Install  Phalanx  close-in  weapons  sys- 
tems. Phalanx  is  a self-contained,  all 
weather,  lightweight  gun  system  with  in- 
tegral fire  control  that  provides  for  short- 
range  defense  against  anti-ship  and  cruise 
missiles,  and  low-flying  aircraft. 

• Add  new  and  improved  evaporators 
to  increase  fresh  water  distillation  capa- 
bility. This  will  provide  the  crew  with  more 
than  the  required  30  gallons  of  fresh  water 
per  man,  per  day. 

• Update  facilities;  install  a new  fast- 
food  restaurant,  open  round  the  clock,  to 
serve  hamburgers  and  french  fries. 

• Increase  JP-5  storage  capacity. 

• Replace  carbon-steel  fuel  oil  piping 
with  copper-nickel  piping. 


SLEP  Modernizes  Vintage  Carriers 
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around  and  remanning  was  one  of  the  most 
difficult  issues  facing  the  ship  in  SLEP. 
We  had  to  find  3;000  more  people  and  get 
them  through  the  training  pipeline  in  Nor- 
folk, Va. 

“When  we  went  to  sea  for  the  first  time, 
we  had  only  one  officer  below  the  rank  of 
captain  who  had  ever  stood  OOD  on  a 
carrier — only  one,  on  the  whole  ship.  So, 
to  prepare  for  that,  we  sent  entire  bridge 
watch  teams  out  on  other  ships  for  ex- 
perience. Every  opportunity  we  were 
sending  people  to  sea  for  training. 

“1  think  one  of  the  biggest  accomplish- 
ments was  putting  together  a very  inex- 
perienced crew  with  some  experienced 
managers — CPOs  and  officers — and  going 
to  sea  and  learning  how  to  run  and  fight 
the  ship.  When  you  get  right  down  to  it, 
it’s  people  who  make  it  work,”  he  said. 

While  Saratoga  was  heading  for  sea,' 
the  second  SLEP  ship,  Forrestal,  was  laid 
on  the  operating  table.  The  1,039-foot- 
long,  25-story-high  carrier  was  gutted — 
no  engines,  no  planes,  no  men.  The  only 
flight  operations  going  on  were  at  a nearby 
airport. 

“First  they  took  out  all  the  furniture, 
machinery  and  equipment,”  said  one  For- 
restal seaman.  “Then  we  moved  into  the 
barracks.  The  offices  were  moved  to  a 


building  nearby  and  now  there's  nothing 
left.” 

“They  started  cutting  it  up.  They  took 
the  catwalk  off.  They  cut  holes  in  the  side 
of  the  ship.  They  even  took  the  ship's 
wheel  off  the  bridge.  They  cut  the  heart 
and  soul  out  of  the  ship.  The  initial  re- 
action from  most  people  was  ‘you  can't 
do  that  to  my  ship.’  It  was  very  depress- 
ing,” said  Lieutenant  Commander  R.  L. 
Chenery,  fighter  pilot  and  Forrestal' s col- 
lateral duty  public  affairs  officer.  “But 
even  at  that  time  you  could  envision  a 
proud,  new  Forrestal  under  construc- 
tion.” 

The  flight  deck  was  transformed  into  a 
construction  site  and  was  loaded  down  with 
box  trailers,  cranes  and  tool  boxes.  Ship- 
yard workers  scurried  about  cutting, 
grinding  and  ripping. 

“Now,  we’re  starting  to  put  it  back  to- 
gether,” said  Chenery. 

The  berthing  spaces  were  one  of  the  first 
conversions  completed.  Racks  with  cur- 
tains, new  lockers,  bright  colors  and  fewer 
steam  pipes  overhead  are  just  some  of  the 
improvements  to  make  the  spaces  more 
livable. 

“We  are  moving  people  back  on  the 
ship,  and  soon  it  ( Forrestal ) will  start  to 
breathe  again.  We’re  past  the  halfway 


point.  In  less  than  a year,  the  ship  will  be 
ready  for  sea."  (Forrestal  is  scheduled  to 
complete  SLEP  in  May  1985.) 

Ship's  Force  Overhaul  Management 
System  renovations,  work  done  by  the 
ship's  force,  played  a big  part  in  improv- 
ing habitability— particularly  the  crew's 
berthing  spaces.  Saratoga  had  a 250,000 
man-day  package  on  its  berthing  spaces. 
Forrestal  expanded  its  efforts  to  include 
officers’  staterooms. 

“Upgrades  were  completed  in  the 
showers,  heads  and  galleys,”  said  Mateh- 
ett. 

Naval  Sea  Systems  Command  instituted 
the  SFOMS  self-help  program  in  1975  as 
a cost  effective  way  for  commanding  of- 
ficers to  upgrade  berthing  spaces  and  make 
ships  more  habitable.  It  takes  the  enthu- 
siasm of  members  of  the  ship's  force 
working  together  to  make  the  program 
work. 

A new  program  went  into  effect  aboard 
Forrestal  during  the  equipment  removal 
phase  of  the  overhaul  to  ensure  that  ma- 
chinery and  sophisticated  electronic 
equipment  were  handled  with  care.  It  was 
appropriately  called  CARE — the  Careful 
Attention  Removing  Equipment  pro- 
gram— and  was  a lesson  learned  from  Sar- 
atoga . 


SLEP  Project:  Carrier  Catapults  Upgraded 


“The  catapult  reconstruction  was  a very 
difficult  job  which  at  one  point  we  thought 
might  extend  the  overhaul  by  at  least  six 
months,”  said  Vice  Admiral  Earl  B.  Fow- 
ler, Commander,  Naval  Sea  Systems 
Command,  to  a House  of  Representatives 
subcommittee  meeting  on  seapower. 
“They  (the  shipyard)  attacked  that  (the 
project)  with  vigor  and  brought  it  back 
within  schedule,  so  we  shouldn’t  lose  sight 
that  they  have  done  a super  job  in  finishing 
that  ship  in  the  time  allotted  and  within 
the  costs  established  for  it.” 

The  catapult  reconstruction  was  one  of 
the  major  upgrades  completed  in  Saratoga 
during  SLEP. 

Commander  Charles  Matchett,  Phila- 
delphia Naval  Shipyard’s  SLEP  project 
manager  described  the  procedure: 


“We  lengthened  one  of  the  catapults 
and  added  a small  extension  to  the  flight 
deck  so  the  planes  would  have  better  ma- 
neuvering room  coming  up.  By  length- 
ening that  cat  we  made  it  equivalent  to 
modern  standards.  Saratoga  is  now  equiv- 
alent to  new  nuclear-powered  carriers 
(CVN  68  class)  as  far  as  the  arresting  gear 
and  the  catapults  go. 

“What  that  has  done,  relative  to  look- 
ing at  15  years,  is,  now  you  can  launch 
at  a higher  speed  and  also  trap  (recover  a 
plane)  at  higher  speed,”  he  said.  The  ship 
can  now  accommodate  planes  through  the 
F-14  Tomcat. 

“Because  you  have  higher  launch  speeds 
and  can  trap  at  higher  speeds,  you  cut 
down  on  the  load  on  the  machinery  plant,” 
Matchett  continued.  “Where  it  used  to 


take  six  to  eight  boilers  to  get  adequate 
wind  over  deck  to  launch  and  recover,  you 
can  now  do  it  on  four  boilers.  That  cuts 
down  on  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  ma- 
chinery plant,  and  saves  fuel — a number 
of  economies  there.” 

Captain  Gordon  Wileen,  former  exec- 
utive officer  of  Saratoga  and  currently  co- 
ordinator, carrier  advanced  development 
programs.  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations (Air  Warfare)  in  the  Pentagon,  said 
“You  can  launch  and  recover  aircraft  at 
an  average  of  six  to  eight  knots  slower 
speed.  It  saves  a tremendous  amount  of 
fuel.  The  engineer  and  1 sat  down  one  day 
and  figured  out  how  much  fuel  we’d  save 
and  it  amounted  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  over  the  15  year  service  life  of 
the  ship.” 
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Problems  were  encountered  during  Sar- 
atoga's “rip-out,”  where  systems  and 
equipment  were  cut  out  and  removed  at 
random  without  defined  management  in- 
structions, procedures  or  quality  assur- 
ance checkpoints. 

Saratoga  had  been  decommissioned 
during  part  of  its  SLEP  and  the  ship  was 
under  the  charge  of  the  shipyard  for  one 
year.  This  created  problems  with  estab- 
lishing chain  of  command,  maintaining 
security  and  supervising  work  procedures. 
Not  so  with  Forrestal,  which  has  re- 
mained in  commission  and  established  an 
exemplary  quality  assurance  program  for 
follow-up  carrier  SLEPs. 

“We've  got  the  whole  ship  involved 
right  down  to  the  men  standing  fire- 
watch,”  said  Forrestal' s commanding  of- 
ficer Captain  Bobby  C.  Lee.  “We  keep 
the  ship  clean  and  secure.  If  one  of  my 
men  sees  someone  doing  something 
wrong,  he  reports  it  right  away.  We  have 
a security  team  working  around  the  clock 
keeping  a constant  eye. 

“We  have  a tight  quarterdeck  watch  and 
pier  side  security.  It’s  also  another  way  of 
keeping  the  ship  clean  and  free  of  graffiti, 
vandalism  and  theft.” 


Forrestal  is  sectioned  off  by  an  8-foot- 
high  cyclone  security  fence,  and  security 
watches  guard  the  turnstile  gates  and  pa- 
trol aboard  the  ship.  The  crew  works  in 
temporary  office  spaces  in  an  adjacent 
warehouse.  Security  on  the  entire  base  is 
tight;  proper  identification,  special  passes, 
vehicle  passes  and  escorts  are  required  for 
anyone  to  go  anywhere. 

“Walk  around  the  ship  and  take  a good 
look  at  it,”  said  Lee.  “Even  with  as  much 
industrial  work  going  on  as  there  is,  the 
ship  is  pretty  clean.  It’s  necessary,  and 
QA  (quality  assurance)  plays  a big  part. 
Everyone  cares  about  what’s  happening  to 
the  ship.” 

Each  SLEP  is  a learning  experience  ac- 
cording to  Matchett.  “Lessons  learned  on 
‘Sixty’  are  applied  to  ‘Fifty-Nine.’  We  un- 
docked CV  59  10  weeks  early.  It  was  in 
a large  part  due  to  Saratoga' s experi- 
ence— we  were  able  to  take  advantage  of 
that.  We’re  continuing  to  learn  in  a num- 
ber of  different  areas. 

“We’ve  completed  one  SLEP,  we’re 
working  on  another,  and  we  essentially 
have  our  hands  around  the  majority  of  the 
work  (planning  stages)  for  Independence. 
And  I have  people  aboard  the  Kitty  Hawk 


getting  ready,  too,”  he  said. 

Other  ships  slated  to  undergo  SLEP  in- 
clude USS  Constellation  (CV  64),  USS 
America  (CV  66),  and  USS  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy (CV  67).  A program  similar  to  SLEP 
has  been  set  up  for  USS  Enterprise  (CVN 
65). 

Under  current  new-ship  construction 
schedules,  only  six  carriers  will  be  within 
their  30-year  design  lifespan  by  the  year 
2000.  The  Navy  won’t  get  another  new 
carrier  until  delivery  of  Theodore  Roos- 
evelt in  1986.  To  meet  the  Navy’s  goal 
of  15  deployable  battle  groups,  its  veteran 
carriers  must  keep  on  steaming.  SLEP  has 
proved  a viable  means  of  extending  their 
service  lives  through  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. While  SLEP  means  taking  a carrier 
out  of  service  for  more  than  two  years, 
it’s  returned  healthy,  rejuvenated  and  bet- 
ter-prepared to  handle  any  threat.  □ 

— Story  by  J02  Russell  L.  Coons 


Check  and  double-check  is  a way  of  life  for 
this  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  worker  as  he 
inspects  work  during  a SLEP. 
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Training  Hard  During  SLEP 


Bv  J03  Gregory  W.  Belmore  FltAVComLant,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Sailors  reporting  to  sea  duty  for  the  first 
time  face  the  uncertainty  of  shipboard  life. 
It’s  a harder  task  when  they  report  to  a 
ship  going  through  overhaul,  and  even 
worse,  when  it’s  going  through  SLEP — 
the  Service  Life  Extension  Program  for 
aircraft  carriers. 

After  settling  in  at  a new  command, 
seamen  are  put  to  work  standing  fire  watch 
and  chipping  paint.  Very  little  time  is  de- 
voted to  learning  about  the  ship  or  ship- 
board life. 

To  overcome  this  gap  in  training,  the 
Naval  Sea  Systems  Command  developed 
an  indoctrination  program  for  sailors  re- 
porting to  SLEP  carriers.  It's  called  the 
“School  of  Ship”  and  is  held  at  the  Fleet 
Training  Center  in  Norfolk,  Va. 

Saratoga  has  already  completed  SLEP 
and  USS  Forrestal  (CV  59)  is  now 
undergoing  the  overhaul. 

“The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  pro- 
vide basic  shipboard  training  to  the  crew 
that  will  reman  Forrestal  after  the  SLEP 
program  is  completed,”  said  Commander 
Lawrence  De  St.  Croix,  offieer-in-charge. 

More  than  200  seamen  and  petty  offi- 
cers went  through  the  program  in  the  first 
six  months.  Forrestal  expects  to  train  more 
than  1 ,500  men  by  the  end  of  December 
1984. 

The  curriculum  covers  general  ship- 
board life,  first  aid,  the  planned  mainte- 
nance system,  maintenance  and  material 
management,  ship’s  security  force  and 
flight  deck  safety.  Firefighting  and  dam- 
age control  are  also  taught  to  all  ship’s 
company. 

In  addition  to  training  at  the  two-week 
School  of  Ship,  individual  rates  such  as 
boiler  technicians  and  electronics  techni- 
cians receive  specialty  training  to  keep 
them  familiar  with  new  techniques. 

“We  have  sent  60-70  percent  of  our 
students  to  specialty  schools,”  said  Mas- 
ter Chief  Avionics  Technician  Bill  Bink- 
ley.“For  example,  the  aviation  rates  attend 
aviator  fuels  and  refresher  school  at  NAS 
Oceana,  Va.” 


"The  most  important  aspect  of  the 
school  is  the  formal  training  (firefighting, 
damage  control  and  specialty  schools)  the 
students  receive  before  being  assigned  to 
the  ship,”  said  De  St.  Croix.  “The  ship 
has  a reputation  to  maintain,  and  everyone 
is  a shipmate.  We  start  the  process  of  team- 
building here  before  they  report  to  the 
ship.” 

Training  detachment  Master  Chief 
Ship’s  Serviceman  Ralph  Stevenson  said 
that  FTC  provides  an  excellent  environ- 
ment for  training.  He  added  that  90  per- 
cent of  the  students  in  the  program  are 
fresh  out  of  boot  camp  or  “A”  school. 

The  school’s  instructors  are  screened  by 
the  Naval  Military  Personnel  Command 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  before  reporting  to 
the  detachment.  In  most  cases,  the  instruc- 
tors will  report  to  the  ship  later  on,  so  they 
also  attend  the  basic  firefighting  and  dam- 
age control  training. 

Aviation  Storekeeper  Second  Class 
Donald  England,  a 3-M  instructor  in  the 
course  said,  “If  the  students  use  the  pro- 
gram, and  do  it  right,  it  will  work.” 


Aviation  Electrician's  Mate  Second 
Class  Jim  Parente,  a flight  deck  safety  in- 
structor, and  England  often  hold  after- 
hours  studies  for  students  in  the  barracks. 
“One  major  problem  area  is  damage  con- 
trol because  a lot  of  material  is  taught  in 
three  days,”  said  Parente.  "We  slow  down 
the  students  and  talk  to  them  about  what 
they  don't  understand.” 

“We’ve  seen  the  failure  rate  of  damage 
control  drop  from  30  to  5 percent."  said 
England.  “On  many  occasions  we  would 
study  until  1 a.m.  I feel  the  success  of  the 
study  time  is  due  to  the  more  relaxed  at- 
mosphere in  the  barracks.  The  students 
feel  more  at  ease  about  asking  questions.” 

In  the  personnel  office,  administrative 
officer  Lieutenant  John  McCarthy  super- 
vises a crew  of  five  personnelmen  who 
maintain  and  update  the  detachment's 
service  records.  “We  maintain  our  own 
service  records  and  do  the  reporting  and 
detaching  orders.  This  saves  time  for  the 
students,  because  they  don’t  have  to  go 
through  the  personnel  support  office  on 
the  base.” 

First  aid  instructor.  Chief  Hospital 
Corpsman  Gary  Sanders  enjoys  teaching 
first  aid  and  cardiopulmonary  resuscita- 
tion. “We  get  good  feedback  from  the 
students  about  the  school.”  said  Sanders. 
“When  students  satisfactorily  complete 
CPR.  I issue  them  cards  that  state  they're 
certified  CPR  performers.  This  has  gone 
over  well,  and  makes  students  more  con- 
scious about  CPR.” 

Summing  up  the  school  and  the  pro- 
gram, Mess  Management  Specialist  Sea- 
man Donald  Lamar  said:  “I  wouldn't  want 
to  go  aboard  a carrier  without  going 
through  this  program.  If  1 would  have  gone 
straight  to  the  ship,  it  would  have  been 
mass  confusion.  I'm  glad  I joined  the  Navy 
while  they’re  doing  this  program.” 


Chief  Hospital  Corpsman  Gary  Sanders  dem- 
onstrates a first  aid  technique  during  the 
“School  of  Ship”  for  sailors  whose  carrier  is 
undergoing  SLEP. 
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Indy  Sailors 
Lend 

A Helping  Hand 


Story  and  photos  by  SN  Billy  Oosterink,  USS  Independence  (CV  62) 


In  keeping  with  a strong  U.S.  naval 
tradition,  men  of  the  aircraft  carrier  USS 
Independence  (CV  62)  offered  a helping 
hand  to  120  children  of  the  Opera  per  la 
Slaute  del  Faniciullo  orphanage  while  the 
ship  was  in  Naples,  Italy. 

Passing  up  opportunities  to  tour  Rome, 
Sorrento,  Pompeii  and  Amalfi,  a group  of 
crew  members  used  their  time  ashore  to 
help  others.  They  visited  the  orphanage 
and  did  some  much-needed  repairs,  put 
up  siding  and  painted.  The  paint  was  pro- 
vided by  Indy's  deck  department. 

“We  thought  it  would  be  nice  to  help 
them  out  in  any  way  we  could,”  Chaplain 
(Lieutenant)  Jessie  Tate  said.  “We  didn’t 
do  all  that  we  would  have  liked  to,  but 
we  put  in  a good  eight  hours  work.” 
After  the  first  day  of  work,  the  work 
group,  plus  a few  others,  ventured  back 
to  the  orphanage  to  have  a little  party  with 


the  120  children  at  the  home. 

“An  orphanage  here  isn’t  the  same  as 
orphanages  in  the  United  States,”  Tate  ex- 
plained. “Here,  not  all  of  the  children  are 
without  families,  but  some  of  the  chil- 
dren’s families  are  very  poor.  The  or- 
phanage helps  by  feeding,  clothing  and 
educating  these  children.” 

Touching  the  sweet  tooth  almost  every 
kid  seems  to  have.  Indy's  supply  depart- 
ment provided  a 30-pound  cake  and  more 
than  300  cookies  for  the  party.  “It  was 
all  gone  at  the  end  of  the  party,  though,” 
Tate  said. 

“The  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  has  been  a bless- 
ing for  the  children,”  said  Anna  Wel- 
come, a United  Services  Organization 
volunteer.  “A  few  years  ago,  the  first  ship, 
USS  Nimitz  (CVN  68),  visited  and  since 
then  we  have  had  a lot  of  different  ships 
visit  the  orphanage.” 


Commander  Joseph  Anderson,  Indy's 
dental  officer,  and  members  of  the  dental 
department  provided  the  children  with 
dental  kits  and  gave  a demonstration  on 
how  to  use  a toothbrush  properly.  They 
also  attempted  to  explain  the  use  of  floss. 
But  Welcome,  acting  as  interpreter,  said, 
“I’m  not  sure  they  understand,  but  they’ll 
still  try  to  figure  it  out  after  you’re  gone.” 

“Seeing  the  children’s  shiny  faces  and 
big  smiles  made  you  just  want  to  take  one 
or  more  home  with  you,”  Anderson  said. 

As  the  party  ended,  Tate  and  Indy's  first 
class  petty  officers’  mess  president.  Yeo- 
man First  Class  Steve  Lewis,  presented 
the  orphanage  with  a $1,100  donation.  □ 

Chaplain  (Lt.)  Jessie  Tate,  (top  left)  tried  to 
meet  every  child  at  the  orphanage  as  Indepen- 
dence (CV  62)  sailors  entertained  and  played 
with  the  youngsters. 
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Military  Retirement: 

Understanding 
An  Important  Benefit 

Military  retirement  is  an  important  but  often  misunderstood  benefit.  To  help 
Navy  members  better  understand  this  system  which  is  such  an  important  con- 
sideration in  making  career  decisions,  the  CNO’s  Military  Compensation  Policy 
Branch  has  prepared  the  questions  and  answers  on  these  pages. 

Q.  Why  do  so  many  outside  the  military  want  to  change  the 
military  retirement  system? 

A.  Fundamentally  there  are  two  reasons:  A large  federal 
budget  deficit  and  significant  differences  between  the  mili- 
tary retirement  benefit  and  private  sector  pension  benefits. 

We  currently  have  an  annual  federal  budget  deficit  of  over 
$150  billion.  Every  federal  program,  including  military  retire- 
ment, is  being  carefully  examined  to  see  what  can  be  done 
to  reduce  the  deficit.  When  you  also  have  a retirement  pro- 
gram that  is  significantly  different  from  private  sector  pen- 
sions, we  shouldn’t  be  surprised  that  well-intentioned  people 
outside  the  armed  forces  question  its  necessity. 

Q.  What  are  the  differences  between  the  military  retirement 
system  and  private  sector  pensions? 

A.  The  military  retirement  system  has  almost  entirely  differ- 
ent goals.  They  are: 

• Provide  a youthful  and  vigorous  combat  force. 

• Support  military  personnel  management  policies. 

• Support  the  “up  or  out”  promotion  system  which  his- 
torical experience  has  demonstrated  is  necessary  for  the  read- 
iness of  the  armed  forces. 

• Provide  a retention  incentive  for  a professional,  military 
career  force. 

• Maintain  a portion  of  the  mobilization  base  of  trained 
personnel  for  contingency  use. 

• Provide  old  age  support. 

The  only  goal  common  to  both  the  military  retirement  sys- 
tem and  to  provide  sector  pensions  is  the  final  one,  to  pro- 
vide old  age  support.  This  goal,  however,  is  a minor  one  for 
the  military  retirement  system.  Because  the  goals  are  differ- 
ent, the  benefits  are  different.  Many  people  do  not  under- 
stand this. 
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Q.  Isn’t  the  monetary  benefit  of  the  military  retirement  sys- 
tem half  of  basic  pay  after  20  years  service? 

A.  That’s  only  partially  correct,  and  it  omits  several  essen- 
tial elements  of  the  retirement  benefit.  First,  the  precise 
benefit  formula  is  2 Vi  percent  times  years  of  service  times  bas- 
ic pay.  This  formula  works  out  to  be  50  percent  of  basic  pay 
for  20  years  service  up  to  a maximum  of  75  percent  of  basic 
pay  for  30  or  more  years  service.  Second,  the  “basic  pay” 
used  in  the  formula  differs  for  two  groups  of  our  personnel. 
For  those  who  first  entered  the  military  before  Sept.  8,  1980, 
it  is  their  final  month’s  basic  pay.  For  those  who  first  entered 
the  armed  forces  on  or  after  Sept.  8,  1980,  it  is  the  average 
of  their  highest  36  months  of  basic  pay  (which  is  referred  to 
as  “high-three”  averaging).  Third,  retired  or  retainer  pay  is 
periodically  adjusted  to  protect  it  against  the  effects  of  infla- 
tion. These  adjustments  have  been  an  essential  part  of  the 
military  retirement  system  since  1870.  They  are  not  an  “add- 
on,” not  “frosting  on  the  cake,”  and  have  obviously  been 
a part  of  the  system  for  a very  long  time.  Fourth,  military 
retired/retainer  pay  is  not  integrated  with  Social  Security.  This 
means  retired/retainer  pay  is  not  reduced  when  Social  Secu- 
rity payments  begin. 

Q.  Tell  us  more  about  “high-three”  averaging.  How  much 
does  it  affect  those  who  first  entered  military  service  on  or 
after  Sept.  8,  1980? 

A.  Those  who  first  entered  military  service  after  “high-three” 
averaging  was  enacted  will  receive  about  1 1 percent  less  ini- 
tial retired  pay  than  comparable  personnel  who  have  their  pay 
computed  using  their  final  month’s  basic  pay.  This  occurs 
because  the  highest  36  months  (high-three  years)  of  basic  pay 
will  be  averaged.  During  a 36-month  period  there  are  usually 
three  pay  raises  and  one  longevity  increase  (a  “fogey”).  There 
could  also  be  an  advancement  or  promotion  during  that 
36-month  period. 

Q.  These  adjustments  to  retired  pay  that  you  mentioned, 
aren’t  they  increases  to  pay?  Aren’t  retirees  from  the  1950s 
and  1960s  receiving  more  retired  pay  today  than  they  did  when 
they  retired? 

A.  Cost-of-living-adjustments  to  retired  pay,  or  COLAs,  are 
not  actual  increases  to  retired  pay.  An  error  that  some  peo- 
ple make  in  comparing  dollars  received  in  different  years  is 
to  assume  that  all  dollars  are  worth  the  same.  They  aren’t. 
Dollars  are  pieces  of  paper  with  ink  on  them.  Their  value  is 
determined  by  what  you  can  buy  with  them.  In  1964,  fewer 
than  $2,000  could  buy  a new  automobile.  In  1984,  over  $6,000 
would  be  needed  to  buy  a new,  no-frills  automobile.  The  real 
value  (purchasing  power)  of  1984  dollars  compared  to  1964 
dollars  has  been  significantly  eroded  by  inflation.  The  pur- 
pose of  retired  pay  COLAs  is  to  maintain  military  retirees’ 
purchasing  power.  In  other  words,  we  want  military  retirees 
to  be  able  to  buy  the  same  amount  of  goods  and  services  in 


the  future  as  they  can  on  the  day  they  retire,  no  more  and  no 
less.  If  we  deflated  the  1984  dollars  our  retirees  are  receiving 
we  would  see  that  retirees  from  the  1950s  and  1960s  are  re- 
ceiving today  almost  exactly  the  same  value  of  retired  pay  as 
they  received  on  the  day  of  retirement.  But  perhaps  the  best 
way  of  illustrating  the  importance  of  COLAs  is  to  realize 
what  would  happen  to  the  value  of  retired/retainer  pay  with- 
out them.  Without  COLAs  the  typical  retiree  (a  chief  petty 
officer  who  transfers  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  after  20  years  serv- 
ice) would  lose  64  percent  of  the  real  value  of  retired/retainer 
pay  by  age  62  and  79  percent  by  age  73  even  with  a very  low 
(5  percent)  rate  of  inflation. 

Q.  How  long  have  we  been  making  adjustments  to  military 
retirees’  pay? 

A.  Since  1870.  Between  1870  and  1963  we  “recomputed”  mili- 
tary retirees’  pay  every  time  we  raised  active  duty  pay.  In  1963, 
Congress  changed  from  “recomputation”  to  the  current  sys- 
tem of  COLAs  linked  to  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (the  in- 
dex used  by  the  federal  government  to  measure  inflation).  We 
can  truthfully  say  that  this  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
military  retirement  system  for  a very  long  time. 

Q.  Did  I understand  you  correctly  that  military  retirees  will 
receive  both  unreduced  retired  or  retainer  pay  and  Social  Se- 
curity payments? 

A.  Yes,  that’s  correct.  Congress  was  very  clear  in  1956  when 
the  armed  forces  were  put  under  the  Social  Security  program. 
They  intended  Social  Security  benefits  to  be  in  addition  to 
any  Veteran’s  Administration  benefits  or  military  retired 
benefits.  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  payments,  however,  are  in- 
tegrated with  Social  Security  benefits.  This  means  SBP  pay- 
ments to  a surviving  spouse  will  be  reduced  in  most  cases  when 
the  spouse  becomes  eligible  to  receive  Social  Security  benefits. 
Nevertheless,  the  combined  SBP  payment  and  Social  Securi- 
ty benefit  will  still  be  larger  than  the  SBP  payment  by  itself. 

Q.  In  the  final  analysis,  how  important  is  the  military  retire- 
ment system? 

A.  It  is  a critical  element  both  of  the  military  compensation 
system  and  of  the  military  personnel  management  system. 
Navy  retention  questionnaires  consistently  show  that  the 
retirement  benefit  is  our  number  one  career  retention  incen- 
tive. If  we  didn’t  have  it  or  had  a significantly  reduced  benefit 
we  would  have  to  replace  it  with  some  other  very  costly  in- 
centive. More  importantly,  this  nation  opted  for  the  current 
military  retirement  system  in  1947/1948  to  correct  serious 
readiness  problems  in  the  armed  forces.  Promotion  stagna- 
tion and  a lack  of  young,  combat-ready  personnel  resulted 
from  the  30-  to  40-year  military  career  patterns  common  pri- 
or to  World  War  II.  There  is  a direct  causal  connection  be- 
tween the  current  retirement  system  and  the  combat  readiness 
of  our  armed  forces.  We  must  always  keep  this  in  mind. 
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Photos  by  JOC  Rick  Beth,  Naval.  Air  Reserve,  San  Diego 


Submarine  Parking 
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A nuclear-attack  submarine  is  hauled  into  the  dock  basin  for  repairs. 


The  next  time  you  have  trouble  park- 
ing your  car  on  a busy  street,  think 
about  the  Navy  men  and  women  who 
have  to  park  a 300-foot-long  nuclear 
submarine  on  a 3-foot-wide  line  of 
wooden  blocks. 

In  San  Diego,  the  responsibility  for 
parking  those  submarines  rests  with  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Navy’s  floating 
dry  dock,  USS  San  Onofre  (ARD  30), 
based  at  Point  Loma,  Calif.  It’s  one  of 
only  four  submarine  dry  docks  used  by 
the  Navy  today. 

“Getting  the  submarine  into  the  dock 
basin  and  lined  up  over  the  keel  blocks 
is  a matter  of  combining  basic  trigonom- 
etry with  a lot  of  hard  work  by  the  deck 
division  and  line  handlers,’’  said  San 
Onofre' s commanding  officer,  Lieuten- 
ant Commander  R.D.  Baker,  a limited 
duty  officer  with  23  years  of  experience 
in  Navy  submarine  service. 

When  a submarine  is  scheduled  for 
docking,  San  Onofre's  hull  technicians 
do  a “build  up’’ — making  the  wooden 
blocks  on  which  the  submarine  rests  as 
it  is  lifted  out  of  the  water.  The  HT’s 
cut  and  position  the  blocks  on  the  floor 
of  the  dock  basin  using  a blueprint  of 
the  submarine’s  hull. 

“Each  sub  is  different  and  we  have  to 
be  extremely  careful  not  to  block  any 
hull  openings  or  position  any  blocks  that 
will  break  anything  off  the  sub’s  hull,” 
Baker  said. 

With  the  keel  blocks  in  place  and  the 
line  handlers  positioned,  San  Onofre 
floods  the  dock  basin.  In  main  ballast 
control,  Chief  Machinist’s  Mate  George 
Voorhees  works  the  pumps  that  lower 
San  Onofre  about  30  feet  into  the  water. 

“We  always  bring  the  dock  all  the 
way  down  to  make  sure  there  are  no  air 
pockets  in  the  tanks,”  he  said.  “Once 
we  get  ballasted  down,  we  try  to  bring 
the  sub  in  right  away.” 

A sudden  shift  in  water  pressure,  bal- 
last or  current  flow  could  put  a hole  in 
the  submarine  or  sink  the  dry  dock. 
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The  submarine  is  lined  up  and 
brought  into  the  dock  basin  slightly  to 
the  left  of  center.  The  submarine  is 
actually  placed  in  the  final  docking  po- 
sition by  hand,  using  a series  of  nine 
lines — one  on  the  bow  and  four  on  ei- 
ther side — to  center  the  sub  over  the  keel 
blocks. 

After  the  docking  officer  determines 
by  sight  that  the  submarine  is  centered 
over  the  keel  blocks,  divers  from  the 
submarine  tender  USS  McKee  (AS  41) 
go  into  the  dock  basin,  visually  checking 
to  confirm  alignment  of  the  keel  blocks 
to  the  hull.  At  this  point,  the  submarine 
is  floating  about  1 to  2 feet  above  the 
blocks.  The  submarine  is  then  muscled 
into  final  position  by  the  line  handlers 
with  manually  operated  come-alongs 
taking  up  the  tension  on  the  mooring 
lines.  The  divers  reconfirm  the  align- 


ment and  then  preset  side  blocks  are 
mechanically  moved  in  to  cradle  the  sub- 
marine as  the  dock  basin  is  pumped  dry. 

“On  docking  days,  everyone  really 
works  hard,”  said  Boatswain’s  Mate 
Third  Class  Melanie  Hawe,  one  of  19 
women  assigned  to  San  Onofre's  crew 
of  110.  “It’s  a long  day.” 

An  average  docking  takes  from  12  to 
14  hours. 

“A  floating  dry  dock  has  an  advan- 
tage over  a stationary  dry  dock  in  that 
we  can  match  the  submarine’s  trim  as 
we  come  up  to  meet  the  submarine 
rather  than  having  the  submarine  settle 
on  the  blocks,”  Baker  said.  “By  con- 
trolling our  list  and  trim,  we  come 
straight  up,  putting  less  stress  on  the 
submarine’s  hull.” 

After  the  dock  basin  is  emptied,  Bak- 
er and  his  executive  officer,  Lieutenant 


Above  left:  Using  a power  capstan  and  muscle 
power,  line-handling  teams  guide  the  submarine 
over  the  keel  blocks.  Top:  USS  San  Onofre 
(ARD  SO)  commanding  officer,  Lt.Cmdr.  R.D. 
Baker  Jr.,  keeps  a watchful  eye  on  the  docking 
evolution.  Above:  A crew  member  checks  the 
alignment  of  the  submarine  as  it  is  hauled  into 
the  dock  basin. 


Steve  Griesell,  make  a visual  safety  in- 
spection of  the  keel  and  side  blocks  be- 
fore any  overhaul  work  is  begun. 

Once  an  overhaul  is  begun,  San 
Onofre's  crew  spends  many  hours 
hydroblasting  and  painting  the  subma- 
rine’s hull  area  along  with  providing 
other  support  services  for  the  sub- 
marine. □ 
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Tom  Harper’s 
Winning 
Philosophy 


Three  years  ago,  when  my  doctors  told  me  1 had  a malignant  goals  and  maintaining  what  he  calls  "positive  emotion  — can 
tumor  and  a spreading  disease  and  might  not  live  much  longer,  be  used  by  anyone,  anywhere,  anytime.  Harper  still  uses  these 
I suffered  a blow  that  knocked  me  down;  but  / didn't  stay  tools  although  he's  no  longer  fighting  cancer. 
down,  and  that’s  what's  important  . . . to  bounce  back.  I tost 

all  my  hair,  lost  over  50  pounds,  had  a severe  complexion  I made  a commitment  to  survive,  to  be  involved,  to  play 
problem,  and  even  had  trouble  walking  up  three  flights  of  football  again,  and  to  be  a commissioned  Naval  Academy  grad- 
stairs.  uate.* 


Tom  Harper  was  a midshipman  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy, 
Annapolis,  Md.,  when  he  made  that  speech  to  an  American 
Cancer  Society  convention  in  1976.  He  had  bounced  back  from 
cancer.  His  hair  had  grown  back,  he  put  on  weight,  his  com- 
plexion had  cleared  and  he  even  was  able  to  run  around  a track. 
But  that  was  only  part  of  his  story. 

He  had  survived  a testicular  cancer  so  advanced  that  in  1973, 
doctors  gave  him  less  than  an  8 percent  chance  to  live  more 
than  three  to  six  months. 

But  the  cure  left  its  scars.  Harper  was  left  with  only  half  his 
normal  breathing  capacity.  After  graduating  from  the  Naval 
Academy  he  was  limited  to  shore  duty  as  a supply  corps  officer. 
He  served  at  the  Naval  Supply  Systems  Command  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  at  Naval  Air  Station  Dallas;  and  as  commissary  officer 
at  NAS  Oceana,  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  In  spring  1984,  he  left 
active  duty  service  to  pursue  new  opportunities.  Now  a profes- 
sional speaker.  Harper  is  nationally  involved  with  the  American 
Cancer  Society.  With  his  brother  Randy,  he  wrote  about  his  fight 
with  cancer  in  “I  Choose  to  Fight.”  He  still  maintains  an  active 
interest  in  the  Navy,  currently  working  on  projects  with  the  Naval 
Sea  Systems  Command,  and  plans  to  stay  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 

In  1983,  Harper’s  last  year  at  NAS  Oceana,  the  commissary 
he  headed  won  the  first  Richard  M.  Paget  award — the  “com- 
missary E” — for  best  large  Navy  commissary.  The  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  awarded  Harper  the  Navy  Commendation  Medal 
for  his  role  in  winning  the  Paget  award. 

Harper  bears  no  obvious  mark  of  cancer  and  does  not  look 
like  a man  who  had  a close  brush  with  death.  Though  his  voice 
is  soft  and  pleasant,  he  speaks  clearly.  He  seems  endlessly  en- 
ergetic. His  eyes  are  bright,  he  is  alert  and  friendly  and  has  a 
contagious  exuberance  for  life. 

The  cancer  had  a deep  effect  on  Harper’s  philosophy.  It  taught 
him  how  to  survive.  He  said  the  tools  he  used — such  as  setting 


*From  the  book  "I  Choose  to  Fight,"  by  Randy  Harper  and  Tom  Harper 
(Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall  Inc..  1984). 
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Left:  Leading  BUI  the  Goat  onto  the  field  was  about  as  close  as  Midship- 
man Harper  came  to  playing  football  again.  Below:  Today  Harper’s  a 
professional  speaker,  telling  his  story  to  audiences  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Right:  Harper  and  his  14-month-old  son  Adam.  Photos  by  PH2 
Perry  Thorsvik. 

Harper  set  these  goals  in  1973  when  he  learned  cancer  was 
expected  to  kill  him.  Just  a few  months  before,  he  had  been  a 
225-pound,  6-foot  3-inch  tight  end  and  one  of  the  first  freshmen 
to  make  the  academy’s  varsity  football  team.  That  was  before 
he  noticed  a lump  growing  inside  his  left  testicle.  In  a month, 
the  lump  was  larger  than  his  fist.  He  was  admitted  to  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital  Sept.  28,  1973,  to  have  the  lump  and  his  left 
testicle  removed.  The  lump  was  malignant.  What  was  supposed 
to  be  a short  hospital  stay  turned  into  a long  nightmare.  The 
cancer  had  spread  throughout  his  body. 

At  first  he  thought  only  about  getting  back  to  the  football 
team  and  his  academy  class.  He  didn't  hear  what  the  doctors 
were  saying.  Later,  he  said  he  didn’t  think  about  the  implications 
of  having  cancer  until  his  ordeal  was  over. 

The  first  two  months  in  the  hospital  passed  slowly.  Each  day 
he  expected  to  leave  soon,  but  the  doctors  always  found  other 
tests  or  treatments.  Then,  one  morning,  he  saw  a note  on  his 
chart;  the  note’s  meaning  took  a little  while  to  settle  in. 

He  had  30  days  left  to  live. 

He  recovered  from  that  blow  and  vowed  to  prove  the  prognosis 
wrong.  He  set  his  goals  and  began  planning  how  to  achieve 
them. 

“I’m  a goal-oriented  person,”  Harper  said.  “If  1 don’t  have 
a goal,  1 get  lost.  I can't  understand  how  anybody  cannot  have 
a goal — you  have  to  have  a purpose.” 

Harper’s  parents  helped  him  choose  his  goals.  He  had  been 
raised  to  fight  for  life. 

We  learned  that  life  (is)  valuable — too  short  to  be  wasted 
and  too  precious  to  be  taken  for  granted  ...  I didn  7 realize 
then  that  the  outlook  on  life  (that  my  parents)  passed  on  to  me 
would  have  just  as  great  an  effect  on  cancer  as  any  drug  or 
radiation  treatment* 

“If  you  respect  life  and  do  what  you’re  supposed  to  do,  it’s 
very  rewarding,”  Harper  said.  “But  if  you  take  life  for  granted, 
it  will  embarrass  you. 

“To  let  life  leak  out,  to  let  it  wear  away  by  the  mere  passage 
of  time,  to  withhold  giving  it  and  spreading  it,  is  to  choose 
nothing.” 

Harper  clung  to  life  and  maintained  the  quality  of  his  life 
through  two  brutal  years  of  chemotherapy  and  a year  of  exper- 
imental radiation  treatments.  The  chemotherapy  made  him  vi- 
olently ill;  the  radiation  damaged  his  lungs.  At  times  it  seemed 
the  cure  would  kill  him  if  cancer  didn’t  get  him  first. 

Harper’s  excellent  physical  condition  helped  him  endure  the 
first  few  chemotherapy  injections.  He  discovered  if  he  worked 
out  first  he  could  tolerate  the  effects  of  the  injections  more  easily. 
Working  out  was  extremely  difficult — at  times  it  took  a supreme 
effort  just  to  move.  He  said  the  pain  of  exercise  was  a “good 


hurt.”  Besides,  he  had  to  work  out  if  he  was  to  play  football 
again.  The  desire  to  play  football  again  and  graduate  from  the 
academy  gave  him  the  power  to  continue. 


Everyone  is  required  to  get  the  most  out  of  his  or  her  life, 
to  contribute  something  of  quality  and  not  to  be  judged  merely 
by  how  long  they  live  it.  There  were  other  things  to  do,  and 
cancer  was  not  going  to  deny  me  the  chance  to  accomplish 
them.* 

Through  his  ordeal.  Harper  found  something  he  calls  “positive 
emotion.” 

“I  define  positive  emotion  as  the  feeling  that  you  are  confident 
and  effective  in  a variety  of  life’s  situations  and  it  can  quickly 
set  you  apart  as  a winner,”  he  said.  “Belief  in  the  power  of  life 
and  the  power  of  love  can  give  you  that  positive  emotion.  Belief 
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in  the  power  of  life  and  love  will  give  you  the  hope  and  the 
energy  to  fight. 

"Being  a winner  also  gives  you  self-confidence. 

"You  can't  help  but  have  self-confidence  when  you're  suc- 
cessful,” he  explained.  "The  people  who  are  successful  are  the 
people  who  believe  they  deserve  to  be  successful.  If  you  don't 
believe  you're  going  to  win,  you're  not  going  to  win.” 

But  there’s  more  to  it — winning  takes  teamwork. 

I knew  I had  too  much  to  lose  to  give  in.  My  family,  the 
academy,  Bethesda  people,  the  football  team,  everybody — they 
were  behind  me,  and  I would  do  the  things  I didn't  like  to  do 
in  order  to  get  back  to  the  academy,  play  football  and  graduate. 
There  was  no  other  way* 

Harper  attributes  much  of  his  victory  over  cancer  to  the  people 
who  supported  him. 

"There  is  almost  no  problem  affecting  our  way  of  life  that 
we  cannot  solve  by  being  adaptable  and  by  working  together,” 


he  said.  "Together  people  live  and  people  thrive.  Take  together- 
ness away  and  you  are  left  w ith  yourself  and  you  w ill  crumble.” 

Harper  had  a considerable  support  network  of  people  behind 
him  when  he  had  cancer.  He  credits  the  “team"  with  victory 
over  the  disease. 

"I  didn't  ask  ‘Why  me?’  when  I found  out  I had  cancer.”  he 
said.  "But  later  1 asked,  ‘Why  was  I so  fortunate  to  have  all 
those  people  around  me?’ 

Those  people  helped  Harper  accomplish  his  most  important 
goal:  life  itself.  With  that  gained  he  could  concentrate  on  playing 
football  again  and  then  on  graduating  from  the  academy  and 
earning  his  commission.  For  anyone,  achieving  a goal  is  some- 
thing to  feel  proud  of.  Harper  is  no  exception. 

The  sense  of  accomplishment  was  immense,  and  I knew  I 
was  starting  a new  chapter  in  my  life,  ably  prepared  by  past 
experiences  and  a keenly  developed  sense  of  purpose.  I was 
not  a victim  (of  cancer).  / did  what  / set  out  to  do.  . . .*  □ 


Cancer  Survival  Rate  Is  Improving 


Most  people  associate  cancer  with  death,  but  cancer  is  no 
longer  a death  threat. 

Tom  Harper’s  chance  of  surviving  testicular  cancer  in  1973 
was  less  than  10  percent.  Today,  with  the  same  cancer  in  the 
same  advanced  state,  he  would  have  a better  than  80  percent 
chance  of  surviving. 

In  the  1970s,  Harper  was  treated  with  five  drugs  over  two 
years,  combined  with  radiation  treatments.  Today,  people  with 
the  same  cancer  receive  one  or  two  drugs  for  six  months. 

A person’s  average  chance  of  surviving  cancer  is  48  percent, 
according  to  the  American  Cancer  Society.  Your  chance  of  get- 
ting cancer  is  almost  30  percent.  Almost  one  person  in  every 
three  you  know  can  expect  to  get  cancer,  possibly  including 
yourself. 

Fortunately,  you  can  do  something  to  lessen  your  chances  of 
getting  cancer.  Studies  show  some  foods  may  give  you  a greater 
chance  of  developing  cancer.  People  who  eat  high-fat  diets  or 
are  obese  seem  to  be  more  prone  to  cancer.  At  the  same  time, 
other  studies  suggest  that  some  vitamins  and  dietary  fiber  found 
in  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  beans  and  peas,  and  whole  grain 
breads  and  cereals  may  help  protect  you  from  some  forms  of 
cancer. 

Occupational  environments  sometimes  contain  cancer-causing 
agents.  Be  sure  to  follow  all  safety  precautions — many,  such  as 
wearing  air  filters,  protect  you  from  potentially  harmful  cancer 
agents. 

If  you  smoke,  you  have  a 10  times  greater  chance  of  getting 
cancer.  According  to  the  American  Cancer  Society,  lung  cancer 
is  among  the  most  deadly  of  all  cancers  and  only  10  to  12  percent 
survive  beyond  five  years.  Smoking  causes  30  percent  of  all 
cancers  and,  in  addition  to  lung  cancer,  has  been  linked  to  can- 
cers of  the  larynx,  esophagus,  pancreas,  bladder,  kidney  and 


mouth.  All  tobacco  products — including  cigarettes,  cigars,  pipes, 
snuff  and  chewing  tobacco — can  cause  cancer. 

Smoking  marijuana  also  can  cause  cancer. 

Fortunately,  smokers  and  other  users  of  tobacco  can  do  some- 
thing to  drastically  reduce  their  chances  of  developing  cancer — 
they  can  quit.  Their  risk  of  getting  cancer  decreases  as  soon  as 
they  quit. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  expects  that  about  870,000 
people  will  be  diagnosed  as  having  cancer  this  year.  About 
450,000  people  will  die  of  the  disease  this  year,  but  earlier 
diagnosis  and  prompt  treatment  might  have  saved  148.000  of 
them. 

How  do  you  know  if  you  have  cancer?  Most  breast  cancers 
are  discovered  by  the  women  themselves.  Harper  promotes  tes- 
ticular self-examination.  Testicular  tumors  are  common  in  males 
aged  17-28. 

Other  cancers  are  more  difficult  to  detect.  Harper  points  to 
seven  warning  signals  of  cancer.  He  remembers  them  by  using 
"caution”  as  a key  word. 

C — change  in  bowel  or  bladder  habit. 

A — a sore  that  doesn’t  heal. 

U — unusual  or  unnecessary  bleeding. 

T — thickness  or  a lump,  anywhere  on  the  body. 

I —indigestion  or  difficulty  swallowing. 

O — obvious  change  in  a wart  or  mole. 

N — nagging  cough.  This  is  sometimes  the  only  early  signal 
of  lung  cancer. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  sometimes  lists  an  eighth  warn- 
ing signal:  A fear  of  cancer  that  can  prevent  you  from  detecting 
cancer  at  an  early  stage,  when  it’s  highly  curable.  The  Society 
says,  "Everyone’s  afraid  of  cancer,  but  don’t  let  it  scare  you  to 
death.” 
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Serving 

The  Battle  Force 
With  Pride 


By  Lt.  Cmdr.  James  M.  Kudla,  Battle  Force  Sixth  Fleet 


Since  its  commissioning  in  January 
1983,  USS  Ticonderoga  (CG  47)  has  been 
on  the  move.  Completing  the  competitive 
cycle  in  half  the  normal  18  months,  the 
ship  won  eight  out  of  nine  possible  battle 
efficiency  awards. 

Ticonderoga  finished  refresher  training 
two  days  ahead  of  schedule  at  Guantan- 
amo Bay,  Cuba,  while  getting  outstanding 
grades.  Its  performance  in  READEX  ’83, 
on  the  Mobile  Sea  Range  and  in  other  tests 
and  evaluations  met  or  exceeded  expec- 
tations. Why? 

Captain  Roland  G.  Guilbault,  Ticon- 
deroga's  commanding  officer  thinks  he 
knows.  “Success  doesn’t  occur  by 
chance,”  he  said.  “First,  high  quality  was 
built  into  the  ship.  Second,  we  added  in- 
depth  crew  training.  Next,  the  ship  and 
systems  have  been  exhaustively  tested.  Fi- 
nally, we  have  been  committed  to  combat 
readiness  excellence  and  to  come  out  win- 
ners should  we  ever  have  to  fight.”  Ac- 
cording to  Capt.  Guilbault,  Ticonderoga 
is  the  first  U.S.  Navy  ship  to  have  fired 
all  its  weapons  successfully  before  de- 
livery. 

The  Aegis  systems,  heart  of  the  cruis- 
er’s combat  capability  and  state-of-the-art 
in  design,  had  been  exhaustively  tested 
ashore  in  Moorestown,  N.J.,  and  at  sea. 

According  to  Lieutenant  Commander 
James  L.  McClane,  the  ship’s  combat  sys- 
tems officer,  “The  SPY-1A  radar  is  a ma- 
ture system.  It  has  logged  about  100,000 
hours  of  operations.”  Most  of  the  hours 
were  logged  before  the  radar  was  even 
installed  aboard  the  ship. 

When  Ticonderoga  deployed  in  Octo- 
ber 1983,  just  nine  months  after  commis- 
sioning, it  was  perhaps  more  ready  than 
any  other  new  ship  to  join  the  fleet.  But 


with  only  six  days  of  carrier  battle  group 
operations  experience,  it  still  needed  to 
show  how  well  it  could  perform  its  pri- 
mary mission — air  defense  and  anti-air 
warfare — as  well  as  exploit  multiwarfare 
capability  in  a real-world  threat  environ- 
ment. 

But  Ticonderoga  is  more  than  hard- 
ware. Captain  Guilbault  remembers  some 
of  his  initial  objectives  in  building  a cohe- 
sive team.  “There  would  be  no  difference 
between  nucleus  crew  and  balance  crew. 
Each  man  would  have  a name  tag  upon 
reporting  and  would  be  called  a “Ticon- 
deroga-man."  The  ship  would  not  be  called 
a unit  or  command — but  a ship.  We  would 
be  a family.  Both  sailors  and  their  fami- 
lies. The  attention  paid  to  a sailor  and  his 
family — wife  and  children,  or  parents  if 
single — really  pays  off  for  the  ship  and 


the  Navy.” 

Ticonderoga' s executive  officer.  Com- 
mander Peter  W.  Bulkeley,  recalls  that 
standards  to  be  met  were  set  early  and 
were  high — and  were  kept  that  way.  “The 
results  speak  for  themselves,”  he  said. 

The  command  master  chief.  Master 
Chief  Fire  Control  Technician,  William 
Ivers,  who  spent  half  his  Navy  career 
bringing  Aegis  to  the  fleet,  summed  up  the 
results  of  his  shipmates'  efforts  this  way: 
“We’ve  proved  we’re  professionals.  This 
crew  is  something  special.  We  have  pride 
in  performance,  in  each  other  and  in  our 
ship.” 

Ticonderoga  is  the  first  of  its  class.  The 
ship  and  crew  claim  they  have  been  sec- 
ond to  none  in  their  first  year.  Together 
they  stand  by  their  motto:  “First  and  For- 
midable.” □ 


f 
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Ticonderoga-class  Cruisers 


Capable  Warship 


On  May  10,  1775,  Ethan  Allen  and 
Benedict  Arnold  led  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys  (Vermont  soldiers)  in  a surprise  at- 
tack on  Fort  Ticonderoga.  The  facility  was 
captured  without  loss  of  life.  It  was  good 
news  for  the  colonial  leaders. 

The  new  Ticonderoga-class  cruisers, 
with  their  Aegis  combat  system,  represent 
the  most  survivable  surface  combatants 
built  by  the  U.S.  Navy  in  more  than  30 
years.  They  reflect  the  spirit  of  Ethan  Al- 
len’s boys — victory  with  no  loss  of  life. 

The  Navy  has  projections  for  acquiring 
27  of  the  cruisers;  appropriations  and  au- 
thorization have  been  given  for  the  con- 
struction of  13.  In  addition  to  USS  Ti- 
conderoga (CG  47)  already  in  service,  two 
others  already  designated  are  Yorktown 
(CG  48)  and  Vincennes  (CG  49). 

The  Aegis  weapons  system  is  the  key 
to  the  cruisers’  success.  Ticonderoga — 
having  joined  the  fleet  in  January  1983 
and  shortly  thereafter  deployed  to  the 
Mediterranean — and  the  other  ships  of  the 
class  will  prove  to  be  a valuable  asset  to 
any  battle  group. 

At  the  heart  of  the  Aegis  is  the  AN/ 
SPY-1A  multifunction,  phased-array  ra- 
dar, which  lends  a “Star  Wars”  atmos- 
phere to  the  ship.  The  computer-con- 
trolled radar  can  quickly  detect  and  identify 
targets  and  program  an  appropriate  defen- 
sive response.  For  an  airborne  target,  the 
Standard  Missile  II  would  be  readied. 

Once  launched,  the  missile  continues  to 
receive  guidance  commands  from  the  sys- 
tem until  it  nears  its  target.  The  Standard 
Missile  II  is  the  primary  missile  used  by 
the  system.  Although  its  initial  flight  pat- 
tern is  pre-programmed,  it  can  make  mid- 
course corrections.  This  provides  greater 
accuracy  than  the  previous  model. 

In  addition  to  the  Aegis  system,  each 
ship  of  the  Ticonderoga  class  will  have  a 
full  complement  of  weapons  and  sensors. 
Among  them  are  two  Mark  26  Mod  1 
guided  missile  launching  systems,  two  5- 
inch/54-caliber  guns,  two  ASW  triple-bar- 
rel torpedo  mounts,  two  Phalanx  close-in 


weapons  systems,  two  Harpoon  cruise 
missile  launching  systems,  and  super  rapid 
blooming  off-board  chaff  launchers.  Ti- 
conderoga-class cruisers  also  will  employ 
the  Light  Airborne  Multi-Purpose  System 
and  the  ASROC  system. 

From  a structural  standpoint,  these 
cruisers  are  built  on  a Spruance  hull  de- 
sign. They  are  more  heavily  armed,  with 
a larger  displacement  and  more  versatility 
for  refitting  than  ships  currently  classified 
as  cruisers.  Extra  aluminum  armor  and 
steel  plating,  plus  a passive  fire  protection 
material  coating,  add  to  the  survivability 
of  Ticonderoga. 

Powered  by  four  General  Electric  gas 
turbines,  the  ship  can  exceed  30  knots. 
The  twin  controllable,  reversible  pitch 
propellers  and  twin  rudders  also  give  the 
Ticonderoga  a high  degree  of  maneuver- 
ability. 

With  improved  construction  and  auto- 
mation, the  manning  levels  are  reduced, 
improving  habitability.  Berthing  and 
messing  spaces  for  the  33  officers  and  327 
enlisted  are  near  the  ship’s  center  line, 
minimizing  discomfort  during  heavy  seas. 

With  increased  space  and  limited  main- 
tenance and  upkeep  requirements,  man- 
power efficiency  levels  should  be  high, 
resulting  in  an  improved  quality  of  life 
aboard  the  cruisers. 

With  this  combination  of  state-of-the- 


art  electronics  and  design,  a single  ship  is 
capable  of  high  efficiency  performance. 
With  a proven  hull  design  and  a smaller 
crew  than  on  any  ship  of  comparable  size 
and  abilities,  the  Ticonderoga-class  cruis- 
ers are  the  surface  combatants  of  the  1980s 
and  beyond.  They  truly  represent  the  spirit 
of  Ethan  Allen’s  men — victory  with  no 
loss  of  life.  □ 

— Bx  Lt.Cmdr.  Christopher  J . Taylor 
NR  NIRA  Det.  206.  Washington,  D C. 

The  Aegis  weapons  system  (below)  on  Ticon- 
deroga-ctoss  cruisers  like  USS  Yorktown  (CG 
48)  (left)  provides  primary  protection  for  the 
U.S.  Navy’s  battle  forces.  Yorktown  was  chris- 
tened April  16,  1983,  by  Mary  Mathews  of 
Yorktown,  Va.,  (above  with  U.S.  Senator  John 
W.  Warner)  in  honor  of  her  late  husband,  Nick 
Mathews. 
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Staying  With  The  Program 

In  the  March  '84  issue  (“My  Dad's  In  The 
Navy”),  you  showed  the  viewpoints  of  the 
dependents.  Applause,  applause  and  three 
cheers!  The  military  sometimes  forgets  about 
its  dependents.  We  hear  about  all  the  other 
areas  but  how  do  “military  brats,"  as  we  are 
referred  to.  handle  the  situations  of  life  when 
we  are  released  from  the  dependency  of  our 
service  parent? 

1 was  a dependent  of  an  Air  Force  T/SGT 
who  retired  in  1978  after  20  years  of  service. 
At  16,  1 started  to  make  plans  for  the  big  break. 
The  biggest  question  was  whether  I could  make 
it  in  the  outside  world.  I had  never  lived  more 
than  a couple  miles  from  the  nearest  base. 

Military  privileges  are  pretty  much  taken  for 
granted — medical,  housing,  commissaries,  day- 
care centers,  exchanges,  etc.  When  teenagers 
go  out  on  their  own,  they  realize  that  it  takes 
a lot  of  money  to  function  out  there.  For  many, 
it's  a first  reaction  to  go  into  the  military  as  I 
did  when  I followed  my  brothers’  footsteps — 
OS2  Richard  Endert  (USS  Kidd  (DDG  993)) 
and  Duane  Eagan  (formally  of  USS  Enterprise 
(CVN  65))  and  joined  the  Navy,  much  to  the 
approval  of  my  Air  Force  dad.  I haven’t  re- 
gretted it  yet. 

The  change  from  dependent  to  active  duty 
was  minimal  because  I almost  knew  what  to 
expect.  The  realization  that  I have  made  it 
through  boot  camp,  weeks  of  “A”  school  in 
San  Diego  and  to  my  first  base  in  New  Orleans 
astounds  me.  I’m  trying  for  BOOST  next  year 
and  starting  to  unfold  the  mystery  of  my  rate. 
Em  starting  to  study  for  third  class.  But  noth- 
ing makes  me  happier  than  when  I see  my 
parents’  faces  light  up  when  I wear  my  Navy 
uniform  home. — RMSN  Kelly  “Kai”  Eagan, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

• We  try  not  to  forget  any  of  the  many  ele- 
ments that  help  to  make  our  Navy  great.  Thanks 
for  appreciating  our  efforts. — ED. 


An  Aircrewman’s  Pride 

Being  an  anti-submarine  warfare  naval  air- 
crewman  is  exciting  and  challenging.  Many 
naval  airborne  ASW  platforms  have  AWs; 
however,  none  have  such  a diversified  job  as 
an  SH-3FI  helicopter  aircrewman.  Our  primary 
job  is  flying  from  carriers  on  missions  that 


include  anti-submarine  warfare,  search  and 
rescue,  plane  guard  and  logistics.  Added  re- 
sponsibilities from  collateral  duties  when  not 
airborne  increase  the  workload  but  also  in- 
crease job  satisfaction  because  they  are  directly 
related  to  our  mission. 

The  most  challenging  aspect  is  the  training 
inherent  within  the  job.  In  ASW,  new  equip- 
ment and  tactics  require  constant  review  and 
training  so  that  crew  members  stay  current  and 
proficient.  Each  squadron  is  tested  annually  on 
its  air  crews'  ASW  knowledge.  While  de- 
ployed, this  training  is  put  to  practical  use  in 
actual  missions. 

Search  and  rescue  is  a secondary  mission, 
but  it  gets  the  most  attention  outside  the  squad- 
ron. In  SAR,  aircrewmen  must  keep  them- 
selves in  top  physical  condition,  and  on  every 
flight  the  entire  crew  must  be  ready  to  conduct 
a rescue  regardless  of  the  mission.  Again,  each 
aircrewman  must  meet  annual  qualifications, 
but  the  ultimate  test  comes  during  an  actual 
rescue  where  failure  could  mean  the  loss  of  a 
life. 

Annual  testing  and  meeting  qualifications 
are  not  our  only  goals.  All  air  crew  members 
strive  to  become  a First  Crewman  which  takes 
1 2 to  18  months  of  on-the-job  training.  A crew- 
man enters  the  squadron  as  an  air  crew  can- 
didate (7801)  and  SAR  swimmer  (8215).  He 
is  under  the  constant  supervision  of  a qualified 
First  Crewman  until  he  achieves  first  crew  sta- 
tus. Then  responsibilities  and  workload  in- 
crease. The  pilot  depends  on  his  First  Crew- 
man who,  in  some  circumstances,  actually  flies 
the  aircraft  by  using  the  hover  trim  “joy  stick” 
located  near  the  cargo  door.  Hover  trim  is  used 
during  night  rescue  missions,  and  the  crewmen 
“take  control”  of  the  aircraft  once  the  pilot 
brings  the  helicopter  to  a hover.  The  First 
Crewman  has  control  of  the  helicopter's  flight 
controls  during  the  entire  rescue  evolution. 

Despite  the  high  workload,  the  job  is  ex- 
tremely rewarding.  We  are  some  of  the  few 
enlisted  personnel  given  responsibilities  nor- 
mally reserved  for  officers.  As  ASW  crew 
members  we  locate  the  submarine  and  provide 
the  attack  solution.  As  SAR  crewmen,  we  risk 
our  lives  going  into  the  water  to  rescue  a sur- 
vivor. On  logistic  runs  in  the  battle  group  we 
deliver  the  mail  to  homesick  sailors.  It’s  a di- 
versified job,  always  interesting  and  very  re- 
warding. 

In  six  years  of  active  duty  as  an  H-3  air- 
crewman, I’ve  compiled  the  following  record: 
one  open  ocean  rescue,  35  helicopter  inflight 


refuelings,  1 .000  hoisting  evolutions  for  pas- 
sengers and  mail  transfers.  15  torpedo  drops. 
400  hours  of  submarine  contact  time.  150  sim- 
ulated attacks.  and  over  1.400  hours  of  flight 
time.  I’m  proud  of  my  record,  but  those  sta- 
tistics are  the  norm  and  not  the  exception.  For 
job  satisfaction,  very'  few  other  jobs,  either 
military  or  civilian,  ever  come  close — AW2 
M.W.  Pilgrim.  HS-2 

• AW 2 Pilgrim’s  letter  says  it  all. — ED. 

Reunions 

• U.S.  Naval  2nd  Beach  Battalion — Re- 
union being  planned.  Contact  Walter  Bryant. 
7620  E.  50th  St..  Indianapolis,  lnd.  46226: 
telephone  (317)  547-2319. 

• USS  Philadelphia  (CL  41) — 21st  annual 
reunion  being  planned:  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa. 
Contact  F.J.  Amoroson,  93  Dunbar  St.. 
Somerset,  N.J.  08873. 

• USS  LST  335 — Reunion  being  planned. 
Contact  LeRoy  A.  Swan.  1025  S.  4th  St..  Au- 
rora, 111.  60505;  telephone  (312)  892-5785. 

• MATS  VRs  (VR  3,  6,  7.  8,  22)— Re- 
union Nov.  1-3.  1984,  San  Jose.  Calif.  Contact 
Monte  “Red”  Umphress.  1348  Hanchett  Ave.. 
San  Jose,  Calif.  95126:  telephone  (408)  295- 
0218. 

• USS  Semmes  (DD  189/ AG  24) — Reun- 
ion Nov.  2-4,  1984.  New  London.  Conn.  Con- 
tact Don  Miller.  517  Accabonac  Highway.  East 
Hampton.  N Y.  11937. 

• USS  Hovey  (DMS  11)  Ex  (DD  208) — 
Reunion . Nov.  2-4.  1984.  San  Diego.  Contact 
“Dusty”  Hortman,  2827  Monarch  St.,  San 
Diego,  Calif.  92123;  telephone  (619)  278-0965. 

• Munich  American  High  School — 30th 
reunion  being  planned  for  the  class  of  ’54  and 
others  who  attended  1952-1955.  Contact  Rob- 
erts J.  Mumma,  8273  Highland  St..  Manassas. 
Va.  22110. 


This  Navy  recruiting  ad  appeared  in  the  Jan. 
10,  1909,  issue  of  the  Boston  Sunday  Post. 

The  newspaper  page  on  which  it  appeared 
was  found  recently  in  an  old  trunk  owned  by 
Mariana  Graham  of  the  Public  Affairs  Office, 
Naval  Training  Center,  San  Diego.  Recruiting 
in  those  days  reflected  the  tone  of  the 
times.  The  appeal  was  to  the  serious-minded 
young  man.  ► 
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Your  Best  Interest 

\TOU  must  satisfy  yourself  and  the  Recruiting 
*■'  Officer  that  it  is  to  your  best  interest  to 
enlist  in  the  Navy.  Recruiting  Officers  decline 
to  enlist  young  men  if,  in  their  judgment,  the 
applicants  are  likely  to  become  dissatisfied  for 
any  sufficient  reason  during  their  terms  of  en- 
listment. 

The  Navy,  in  other  words,  wants  young  men 
of  good  character  who  will  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunities in  the  service.  The  recruit  who  gets 
ahead,  shows  ambition  and  saves  money  is  a 
credit  to  the  Service  and  is  worth  the  cost  of 
training,  and  schooling,  even  though  he  decides, 
after  four  years,  to  return  to  civil  life.  Some 
of  the  World’s  best  records  in  gunnery  are  held 
by  young  men  from  iq  to  23  years  old.  Many 
young  men  serving  their  first  term  as  seamen, 
artificers,  engineers,  or  electricians,  have  become 
more  proficient  and  have  saved  more  money  than 
if  they  had  remained  outside  the  Navy. 

The  Department  does  not  wish  to  urge  any  young  man  to  join  the  Service,  but 
for  your  own  good  and  that  of  the  Navy;  it  strongly  urges  you  to  thoroughly  inves- 
tigate the  question.  The  majority  of  those  who  investigate  enlist,  and  the  majority 
of  those  who  enlist  are  well  satisfied. 

It  is  hard  to  find  in  the  Navy  a young  man  who  feels  he  has  made  a sacrifice 
by  enlisting.  A great  many  voluntary  letters  are  received  by  Recruiting  Officers 
from  bluejackets  referring  in  the  highest  terms  to  the  interest  they  find  in  their 
work;  and  their  progress  confirms  their  words.  These  letters  are  occasionally 
printed  in  booklet  form  and  copies  may  be  had  by  applying.  Consult  the  nearest 
Recruiting  Officer,  if  you  are  between  17  and  35  years  old,  regarding  pay,  require- 
ments, duties,  opportunities  for  promotion,  etc.  Or  write  to  the 
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World  War  I veteran  Joe  Ambrose  (right) 
walks  alongside  an  unidentified  Vietnam 
veteran  during  the  national  salute  and 
parade  for  Vietnam  veterans  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  November  1982. 
Ambrose's  son  died  in  the  Korean  War 
and  the  flag  he  holds  draped  his  son ’s 
casket.  Photo  by  JOC(SW)  Fred  J. 
Klinkenberger  Jr. 
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Front:  Uniforms  from  the  Navy's  past;  (clock- 
wise from  top)  World  War  II  and  earlier  formal 
dress  officer  blues  (with  Commodore  insignia), 
turn-of-the-century  boatswain's  mate  third 
class  whites,  1 950s-era  flight  nurse  greens 
(with  lieutenant  insignia).  World  War  1-era 
yeoman  (F)  blues,  and  1960s  chief  boat- 
swain's mate  khakis.  Uniforms  courtesy  of  the 
Naval  Historical  Center. 

Back:  Marine  Corps  Major  Terry  Labar,  a para- 
plegic, tries  leg  braces  at  the  Hunter  Holmes 
McGuire  Veterans  Administration  Medical  Cen- 
ter, Richmond,  Va.  Photo  by  JOI  Gary  Hop- 
kins. 
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An  American  soldier,  his  name,  . . 
known  but  to  God,”  was  buried  on  a Vir- 
ginia hillside  overlooking  the  Potomac 
River  and  the  city  of  Washington  on  Nov. 
11,  1921. 

The  Arlington  National  Cemetery  bur- 
ial site  of  this  unknown  World  War  I sol- 
dier has  come  to  personify  the  nation’s 
reverence  for  America’s  veterans. 

Similar  ceremonies  had  been  held  ear- 
lier in  England  and  France,  where  un- 
known soldiers  were  buried  in  their  na- 
tion’s highest  place  of  honor,  Westminster 
Abbey  in  England  and  at  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe  in  France. 

These  memorial  gestures  all  took  place 
on  November  1 1 to  recognize  the  end  of 
World  War  1 hostilities.  The  Allies,  to 
commemorate  this  solemn  occasion, 
looked  to  the  20th  chapter  of  Matthew  in 
the  New  Testament  where  the  1 1th  hour 
is  defined  as  the  last  possible  time.  So  it 
was  that  the  Allies  came  to  end  “the  war 
to  end  all  wars”  on  the  1 1th  hour  of  the 
1 1th  day  of  the  1 1th  month  in  1918.  The 
observance  become  known  as  Armistice 
Day  and  was  officially  sanctioned  in  the 


United  States  in  1926  by  congressional 
resolution.  It  became  a national  holiday 
the  same  way  12  years  later. 

November  1 1 still  might  be  called  Ar- 
mistice Day  if  the  idealistic  hope  that  World 
War  I was  the  last  global  conflict  had  been 
realized.  World  War  II  broke  out  in  Europe 
shortly  after  the  holiday  was  proclaimed, 
shattering  the  dream. 

Armistice  Day  became  Veterans  Day  in 
1954  when  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower signed  the  bill  changing  the  name 
for  that  year’s  November  1 1 observance. 
The  former  military  leader  of  the  assault 
on  the  European  fortress  asked  Ameri- 
cans to  honor  the  more  than  407,000 
Americans  who  died  in  World  War  II  and 
the  16.5  million  who  had  served  their 
country  by  rededicating  themselves  to 
peace. 

Opposite  page:  Sailors  carry  the  casket  of 
World  War  I’s  Unknown  Soldier  off  the  USS 
Olympia  (C  6)  after  it  arrived  from  France  on 
Nov.  9,  1921.  U.S.  Naval  Historical  Center 
photograph,  courtesy  of  Cmdr.  D.J.  Robinson, 
USN-R.  Below:  Veterans  pay  their  respects 
during  observances  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  U.S.  Army  photo  by  Robert  D.  Ward. 
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Veterans  Day 


Veterans  Day  took  on  added  signifi- 
cance in  1958  when  unknown  soldiers 
killed  in  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict  were  laid  to  rest  in  Arlington 
Cemetery  beside  their  World  War  I com- 
rade in  what  then  was  named  the  “Tomb 
of  the  Unknowns.” 

Congress,  in  1973,  provided  for  inter- 
ment of  an  unknown  serviceman  killed  in 
Vietnam,  and  the  nation  honored  and  laid 
this  fallen  hero  to  rest  on  Memorial  Day, 
May  28,  1984. 

Millions  of  Americans  visit  the  Tomb 
of  the  Unknowns  each  year  to  honor  those 
who  gave  their  lives  in  their  country’s  de- 


fense. They  stand  silently,  some  saying 
prayers,  as  the  honor  guard  from  the  3rd 
United  States  Infantry — The  Old  Guard — 
keeps  its  vigil  day  and  night. 

Congress  changed  the  Veterans  Day  ob- 
servance in  1968  to  the  fourth  Monday  in 
October,  but  the  1 1th  hour  of  the  1 1th  day 
in  the  1 1th  month  was  of  such  historic  and 
patriotic  significance  and  so  ingrained  in 
the  national  conscience  that  complaints 
about  the  switch  convinced  Congress  to 
return  the  day,  in  1978,  to  Nov.  1 1. 

Veterans  Day  continues  to  recognize  the 
important  contributions  of  millions  of 
Americans  whose  military  service  has  so 


profoundly  affected  the  history  of  this  na- 
tion and  the  world.  The  nation's  tribute  to 
its  war  dead  is  symbolized  by  the  laying 
of  a presidential  wreath  at  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknowns. 

A color  guard  from  all  services  presents 
arms  at  the  tomb  and  a bugler  sounds  taps 
in  tribute  to  veterans.  Americans  are  re- 
minded of  those  times  when  their  country 
battled  against  aggression,  injustice  and 
tyranny.  They  recall  that  American  pa- 
triots in  all  generations  have  drawn  upon 
their  freedom  for  the  will  and  the  courage 
to  fight  for  their  country  and  its  ideals. 
More  than  39  million  in  number,  they 
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fought  and  died  from  Bunker  Hill  to  Bas-  icated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which 

togne,  Belgium,  from  the  Mariana  Islands  they  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It 

to  the  Mekong  Valley  in  Vietnam.  is  . . . for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 

America’s  national  salute  to  veterans  on  great  task  remaining  before  us — that  from 
November  11  is  an  annual  time  for  pray-  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  de- 
ers, parades  and  speakers,  many  trying  to  votion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave 

emulate  an  address  delivered  119  years  their  last  full  measure  of  devotion  . . .” 
ago.  The  meaning  of  Lincoln’s  words  is  re- 

There  was  no  Veterans  Day  then.  There  emphasized  today  by  the  fact  that  85  per- 
was  only  a time  of  great  uncertainty — cent  of  the  30  million  American  veterans 

during  a bloody  struggle — when  Abraham  served  during  their  country’s  wars. 
Lincoln  spoke  at  Gettysburg  of  an  obli-  Veterans  Day  is  more  important  than 
gation  to  those  who  died  so  the  nation  statistics.  It  is  a day  for  all  citizens  to 
might  endure:  recall  battles  and  dark  periods  of  adver- 

“It  is  for  us,  the  living  ...  to  be  ded-  sity.  It  is  a day  to  remember  bright  vic- 


tories, devotion  and  bravery.  It  is  a day 
for  those  who  came  here  since  Vietnam 
and  those  who  seek  these  shores  to  reflect 
on  the  contributions  of  those  who  made  it 
possible  and  to  contribute  to  their  new  land. 

Most  importantly,  perhaps,  it  is  a day 
when  a grateful  nation  rededicates  itself 
to  Lincoln’s  call  on  Congress  and  the 
American  people,  “to  care  for  him  who 
shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his 
widow  and  his  orphan.’’ 

So  too  to  this,  do  those  of  us  who  have 
taken  up  the  burden  of  our  fallen  and  re- 
tired comrades  rededicate  ourselves  on  this 
Veterans  Day,  1984.  □ 


Opposite  page:  Pallbearers  carry  coffins  of  the 
Unknown  Americans  of  World  War  II  and 
Korea  from  the  U.S.  Capitol  Building  on  May 
30,  1958,  to  caissons  for  the  trip  to  their  final 
resting  place  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 
U.S.  Army  photo.  Center:  Two  World  War  I 
veterans  pay  homage  to  a fallen,  unknown 
comrade  at  the  cemetery.  Above:  Members  of 
the  Washington,  D.C. -based  multiservice  honor 
guard  stand  a silent  vigil  by  the  coffin  of  the 
Unknown  Serviceman  from  Vietnam  during  the 
coffin’s  viewing  in  the  U.S.  Capitol  rotunda 
before  interment  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  Photo  by  JOC(SW)  Fred  J. 
Klinkenberger  Jr. 
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Attitudes  Change 

Toward 

Vietnam  Veterans 


America’s  attitude  toward  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  and  the  military  is  shifting 
from  negative  to  positive,  said  James  H. 
Webb  Jr.,  assistant  secretary  of  defense 
for  reserve  affairs. 

The  shift,  Webb  said,  began  during 
the  1979  Iran- Afghanistan  period  when 
Americans  saw  how  helpless  the  coun- 
try was  to  control  such  events  and  be- 
gan to  understand  the  need  for  a more 
visible  operational  military  force. 

“The  hostages  came  home  from  Iran, 
and  I was  inundated  with  phone  calls,” 
said  Webb  who,  at  the  time,  was  minori- 
ty counsel  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans’  Affairs.  “A  lot  of  people  sud- 
denly snapped  out  of  their  post-Vietnam 
doldrums  and  out  of  the  guilt  trip  they 
were  on.  Each  call  had  the  same  tone, 
‘What  can  we  do  for  the  veterans?’  ” 
Webb  explained. 

Other  factors  affecting  the  shift  in 
America’s  attitude  come  from  the  veter- 
ans themselves.  When  the  veterans  came 
home,  he  noted,  an  overwhelming 
majority  put  their  lives  together,  some- 
times without  the  support  of  their 
communities,  and  emerged  stronger  for 
achieving  that. 

“These  people  have  been  quietly 


merging  into  the  country’s  leadership, 
management  and  midmanagement  po- 
sitions,” he  said.  “We  now  see  Vietnam 
veterans  as  governors  of  states  and  edi- 
tors of  national  magazines  such  as 
Newsweek .” 

He  considers  the  Vietnam  veteran 
unique;  not  for  what  he  did  during  his 
military  service  or  for  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  Vietnam  era,  but  be- 
cause of  his  age. 

“The  Vietnam  veterans,  as  an  over- 
all age  group,  were  young,  younger  than 
those  who  went  to  combat  in  other  wars. 
They  did  more,  suffered  more,  grew 
more  and  came  back  stronger  than  their 
non-veteran  peers.  They  are  now  the 
strongest  element  in  their  age  group,” 
Webb  said. 

Webb  cited  the  1980  Harris  Poll  as  an 
indication  of  the  veterans’  positive  out- 
look toward  their  military  service:  91 
percent  of  all  theater  veterans,  those 
who  served  in  Vietnam,  were  glad  they 
had  served;  74  percent  enjoyed  their 
time  in  the  military,  and  more  than  66 
percent  would  do  it  again,  even  knowing 
the  political  and  social  results. 

“This  was  the  most  extensive  poll  ever 
taken  on  the  attitudes  of  Vietnam  veter- 


ans,” Webb  said,  “and  it  makes  a tre- 
mendously strong  statement  about  their 
sense  of  country.” 

People  in  this  country  have  always  felt 
good  about  the  Vietnam  veterans,  ac- 
cording to  Webb,  but  in  spite  of  posi- 
tive national  and  veteran  attitudes,  there 
still  are  some  problems. 

“What  the  American  people  have 
lacked  was  a tangible  way  to  express 
their  gratitude  to  the  veterans,”  he  said. 
“Because  of  that,  several  issues — such 
as  draft  evasion,  drugs  and  Agent 
Orange — became  emotional  symbols 
rather  than  rational  issues.” 

Webb  explained  that  18  million  of  the 
27  million  men  who  were  eligible  for  the 
draft  during  the  Vietnam  era  did  not 
serve  in  uniform.  Very  few  were  draft 
evaders  who  left  the  country,  he  said. 

“Most  of  the  18  million  used  the  le- 
gal process  to  stay  out  of  the  military. 
Some  finished  college;  others  had  phys- 
ical deferments;  others  claimed  con- 
scientious objection  and  helped  in  other 

James  H.  Webb  Jr.  gets  back  to  the  field  with 
the  Marines  at  Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C.  He  served 
with  the  First  Battalion,  Fifth  Marine  Regi- 
ment, 1st  Marine  Division  in  Vietnam.  Photo 
by  CpI.  Paul  Younghaus,  USMC. 
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areas — communities  and  veterans’ 
hospitals. 

“We  are  a multicultural  nation  in  a 
state  of  continuous  abrasion,”  he  con- 
tinued. “What  may  be  moral  for  one 
person  may  be  immoral  for  another. 
What  is  important  is  that  each  person 
recognize  the  supremacy  of  law  over  the 
individual  in  society;  each  must  recog- 
nize his  obligation  to  that  law. 

“The  conscientious  objector  who 
helped  in  mental  institutions  or  helped 
with  casualties  back  here  demonstrated 
his  sense  of  obligation  and  that  his  inter- 
est wasn’t  purely  self-interest.  He  had 
convictions  to  which  he  held,  and  it’s  the 
strength  of  our  system  that  there  is 
enough  room  to  deal  with  such  people 
on  an  equitable  basis,”  he  noted. 

Webb  explained  that  those  who  did 
serve  in  the  military  were  under  much 
greater  scrutiny  than  the  people  in  the 
same  age  group  who  did  not  serve.  This 
showed  up  in  reports  of  excessive  drug 
use  in  the  military  during  the  Vietnam 
era,  according  to  Webb. 

“Drug  use  in  Vietnam  varied  year  by 
year,  unit  by  unit  and  service  by  serv- 
ice,” he  said.  “Studies  show  there  is  no 
difference  statistically  between  drug  use 
by  Vietnam  veterans  and  non-Vietnam 
veterans  in  the  same  age  group. 

“The  military  in  a democratic  socie- 
ty rarely  deviates  in  its  norms  too  far 
from  the  norms  of  society  as  a whole. 
In  the  late  1970s  and  1971 , when  heroin 
was  a serious  problem,  an  enormous 
percentage  of  military  people  who  used 
the  drug  were  drug  users  before  enter- 
ing the  service.  Our  military  services  by 
and  large  reflect  society  as  a whole,”  he 
said. 

Agent  Orange  is  another  problem 
area,  according  to  Webb. 

“When  talking  about  veterans,”  he 
said,  “it  is  important  to  make  sure  the 
expressions  of  concern  and  good  will  are 
made  through  the  right  devices. 

“Agent  Orange,  for  example,  is  a way 
in  which  the  affected  veteran  can  be  por- 

“The  hostages  came  home  from  Iran,  and  / 
was  inundated  with  phone  calls. . .people  sud- 
denly snapped  out  of  their  post-  Vietnam  dol- 
drums. (They  asked)  ‘What  can  we  do  for  the 
veterans?’  ’’said  James  H.  Webb  Jr.  Photo  by 
JOC(SW)  Fred  J.  Klinkenberger  Jr. 


trayed  as  a victim,  as  a loser.  We  should 
be  concerned  about  Agent  Orange,  but 
the  number  of  people  exposed  to  dioxin 
is  far  less  than  usually  portrayed.  But 
the  issue  has  become  one  of  several  ways 
to  present  Vietnam  in  a negative  light. 
Those  people  who  cannot,  for  one  rea- 
son or  another,  respect  the  veteran  or 
what  he  stands  for  in  connection  with 
Vietnam  seek  ways  to  portray  him  as  a 
victim.  They  can  throw  him  a few  bones 
of  affection  without  compromising  their 
own  position  or  beliefs. 

“I  think  it  is  important  to  honor  not 
only  the  people  who  served  in  Vietnam, 
but  to  honor  all  those  who  serve  in  the 
military.  Our  servicemen  and  women 
make  sacrifices  and  work  hard  every 
day.  The  Navy,  for  example,  is  work- 
ing as  hard  now  as  it  ever  has.  Consider 
the  140-day  deployments  without  shore 
liberty.  It’s  a hardship  the  Navy  is  try- 
ing to  ease,  but  a hardship  nonetheless,” 
Webb  concluded. 

* * * 

Assistant  Secretary  Webb,  38,  is  a 


1968  graduate  of  the  United  States  Na- 
val Academy.  He  served  with  the  First 
Battalion,  Fifth  Marine  Regiment,  1st 
Marine  Division  as  a rifle  platoon  com- 
mander and  company  commander  in 
Vietnam  February  1969  to  March  1970 
and  was  medically  retired  from  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  in  1972.  He  earned  the  Navy 
Cross,  Silver  Star,  two  Bronze  Stars 
with  Combat  “V”  and  two  Purple 
Hearts.  Two  books  he  published, 
“Fields  of  Fire”  and  “A  Country  Such 
As  This,”  were  nominated  for  the  Pulti- 
zer  Prize,  and  a third,  “A  Sense  of  Hon- 
or,” was  a best  seller.  Secretary  Webb, 
who  holds  a law  degree  from  George- 
town University,  Washington,  D.C.,  re- 
cently was  honored  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Television,  Arts  and 
Sciences  with  an  Emmy  Award  for  his 
coverage  of  the  U.S.  Marines  in  Beirut 
in  a segment  of  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  McNeil-Lehrer  News  Hour  in 
1983.  □ 

— Story  by  JOC  Barbara  A.  Cornfeld 
and  JOC(SW)  Fred  J.  Klinkenberger  Jr. 
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Know  Your  Veterans  Rights 


Here  are  the  most  frequently  asked  questions  about  veterans' 
benefits  and  their  answers.  More  information  is  available  by 
telephoning,  toll  free,  the  benefits  assistance  number  listed  in 
your  telephone  book  under  "U.S.  Government,  Veterans  Admin- 
istration." 

How  does  the  type  of  discharge  affect  eligibility  for  benefits? 

Honorable  and  general  discharges  qualify  the  veteran  as  eli- 
gible for  benefits.  Dishonorable  and  bad  conduct  discharges  is- 
sued by  general  courts-martial  are  a bar  against  VA  benefits. 
Other  bad  conduct  discharges  and  those  characterized  by  the 
service  departments  as  "other  than  dishonorable"  may  or  may 
not  qualify,  depending  on  a special  determination  made  by  the 
VA  based  on  the  facts  of  each  case. 

Is  there  a minimum  amount  of  time  a person  must  serve  in 
the  military  to  qualify  for  VA  benefits? 

Generally,  yes.  People  who  enlisted  the  first  time  on  or  after 
Sept.  8,  1980.  must  complete  at  least  two  years  of  continuous 
active  duty  or  the  full  period  for  which  the  person  was  called 
to  active  duty.  For  officers,  the  two-year  requirement  applies  on 
or  after  Oct.  17,  1981 . For  veterans  who  enlisted  prior  to  Sept. 
8,  1980,  the  time  limit  usually  depends  on  the  benefit.  Exceptions 
are  made  for  veterans  discharged  because  of  service-connected 
disability. 

What  are  the  eligibility  requirements  for  receipt  of  VA  com- 
pensation benefits? 

Veterans  must  have  a disability  incurred  in,  or  aggravated  by, 
military  service  and  rated  at  10  percent  or  more.  The  veteran 
also  must  have  an  other  than  dishonorable  discharge. 

What  are  the  requirements  for  pension  benefits? 

Veterans  must  have  had  at  least  90  days  of  wartime  service, 
be  considered  as  permanently  and  totally  disabled,  incapable  of 
engaging  in  substantially  gainful  employment  and  have  an  in- 
come less  than  specified  limitations. 

Are  people  discharged  from  military  service  entitled  to  un- 
employment compensation? 

Recent  changes  in  federal  law  have  restricted  eligibility.  Vet- 
erans should  apply  at  their  local  state  employment  office  im- 
mediately after  leaving  the  service  and  present  a copy  of  their 
DD  Form  214  to  determine  eligibility  for  benefits. 


Are  veterans  eligible  for  dental  benefits? 

Veterans  may  be  eligible  but  must  apply  for  an  examination 
within  90  days  of  separation.  If  the  examination  reveals  any  non- 
compensable  service-connected  condition,  the  VA  will  provide 
treatment  on  a one-time  basis.  Veterans  may  be  provided  unlim- 
ited dental  treatment  for  conditions  that  are  service-connected 
to  a compensable  degree. 

Is  there  a deadline  for  filing  a claim  for  an  illness  or  injury 
which  occurred  during  my  military  service? 

There  is  no  deadline.  It  is  always  best  to  file  a claim  soon 
after  your  discharge  from  service. 

What  is  the  priority  for  admission  to  a VA  medical  facility? 

1)  Veterans  with  a service-connected  disability  seeking  care 
for  that  disability;  2)  Veterans  with  a service-connected  disability 
seeking  treatment  for  other  than  that  disability;  3)  Veterans  with- 
out service-related  disabilities  who  need  inpatient  care  and  can- 
not pay  for  treatment  elsewhere. 

Do  veterans  receive  special  consideration  for  federal  em- 
ployment? 

Yes.  There  are  generally  two  classes  of  preference:  five-point 
preference  is  given  to  honorably  separated  veterans  who  served 
on  active  duty  during  specific  periods,  and  10-point  preference 
is  given  to  honorably  separated  veterans  who  have  a service- 
connected  disability.  More  specific  details  may  be  obtained  from 
a federal  agency  personnel  office. 

Do  veterans  have  a right  to  their  previous  civilian  jobs  when 
they  leave  the  service? 

Yes.  You  have  a legal  right  to  return  to  the  job  you  held  before 
you  went  into  the  military.  This  right  includes  any  pay  increases 
or  promotions  you  would  have  normally  received  had  you  been 
there  all  along. 

What  should  veterans  do  with  their  military  separation  doc- 
uments? 

Veterans  will  be  asked  for  their  separation  documents  many 
times.  These  papers  hold  the  key  to  benefit  claims  by  veterans, 
their  families  and  survivors,  even  years  after  completion  of  active 
service.  Veterans  are  responsible  for  safeguarding  these  impor- 
tant documents.  □ 


What  are  the  procedures  for  applying  for  a home  loan  under 
the  GI  Bill,  and  how  is  the  rate  of  interest  determined? 

Veterans  must  first  apply  for  a certificate  of  eligibility  from 
the  VA  by  submitting  the  proper  application  and  a copy  of  their 
discharge.  The  application  is  usually  available  from  realtors,  VA 
offices  and  lending  institutions.  The  certificate  then  is  presented 
to  the  lending  institution  who  submits  the  loan  application  to 
the  VA  for  approval.  The  VA  does  not  make  the  loan — it  guar- 
antees it.  It  is  the  veteran’s  responsibility  to  find  a lending  in- 
stitution. The  VA  sets  the  maximum  interest  the  lender  can  charge. 


Veterans'  Education  Benefits 

Soon  after  leaving  active  duty,  veterans  receive  from  the  Vet- 
erans Administration,  a package  containing  a pamphlet  out- 
lining education  benefits  and  other  pamphlets  about  student 
loans  and  insurance. 

Veterans  who  entered  the  military  on  Jan.  1,  1977,  or  after, 
and  have  contributed  to  the  Veterans  Educational  Assistance 
Program,  get  a package  including  VEAP  information  and  an 
application  for  education  assistance. 

Follow-up  letters  are  sent  to  veterans  about  six  months  later. 

A special  effort  is  made  by  VA  regional  offices  and  centers  to 
contact  veterans  with  less  than  a high  school  education  to  en- 
courage them  to  take  advantage  of  their  education  benefits. 
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Former  Master  Chief  Petty  Officers  of  the  Navy  Look 
Back  at  their  Careers  and  at  the  Civilian  World 


Story  by  JOCM  John  D.  Burlage 


Retired  Master  Chief  Petty  Officers  of 
the  Navy  are  a very  special  breed  of  Navy 
veteran. 

Here,  they  talk  about  adjustments 
they’ve  made,  compare  their  seafaring  days 
with  civilian  life  and  reveal  the  reactions 
of  civilians  they’ve  met  to  military  people 
and  veterans.  One  MCPON  has  a rec- 
ommendation for  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations. 

Burlage,  the  command  master  chief  in 
the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Information  and 
the  Navy’s  top  enlisted  journalist,  will  be- 
come a veteran  himself  when  he  retires 
later  this  year. 

Here,  in  the  order  they  were  named  to 
the  Navy’s  number  one  enlisted  billet,  are 
the  stories  of  the  Navy’s  retired  MCPONs. 

DELBERT  D.  BLACK 

Oklahoma-born  Del  Black  joined  the 
Navy  March  14,  1941.  His  first  assign- 
ment after  recruit  training  was  to  the  bat- 
tleship USS  Maryland  (BB  46),  and  he 
was  a deck  seaman  aboard  the  dread- 
naught  when  it  become  one  of  the  1 7 ships 
sunk  or  damaged  in  the  Dec.  7,  1941, 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii. 


Black  was  unhurt  and  served  as  a gunner’s 
mate  aboard  nine  other  ships  and  at  duty 
stations  around  the  world  before  he  was 
selected  as  the  first  MCPON  in  January 
1967.  He  retired  March  31,  1971,  as  the 


Delbert  D.  Black  served  as  MCPON  from 
Jan.  13,  1967,  to  April  1,  1971. 


first  enlisted  Navyman  awarded  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal. 

Black  and  his  wife,  Ima,  moved  to  Or- 
lando, Fla.  “I  was  attracted  to  Orlando 
immediately  when  I accompanied  the  CNO 
there  when  the  Air  Force  turned  over  its 
base  to  the  Navy,”  he  said.  That  base  now 
is  the  Naval  Training  Center  Orlando.  For 
seven  years.  Black  specialized  in  residen- 
tial and  commercial  real  estate  sales. 

Semiretired  from  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness now.  Black  spends  a considerable 
amount  of  his  time  serving  the  Navy’s 
active  duty  and  retired  communities  in 
various  capacities. 

Much  of  his  day-to-day  work  is  as  a 
volunteer  for  a retired  affairs  office  he  es- 
tablished eight  years  ago  at  NTC  Orlando, 
and  from  which  he  carries  on  most  of  his 
activities  with  the  retired  community.  He 
has  been  co-chairman  of  the  secretary  of 
the  navy’s  committee  on  retirees  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
central  Florida  United  Services  Organi- 
zation. He  gives  presentations  on  military 
matters  to  civilian  groups  and  organiza- 
tions, and,  for  seven  years,  has  been  the 
featured  speaker  on  legislative  matters  af- 
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Photo  by  J02  S.D.  Powell,  CinCPacFlt,  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii 


fecting  the  military  during  an  annual  re- 
tiree seminar  at  NTC  Orlando. 

Black's  first  professional  love,  and  the 
source  of  most  of  his  involvement  with 
the  Navy,  is  the  Fleet  Reserve  Associa- 
tion. He  is  a member  of  FRA  branch  1 17 
and  a former  regional  president  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

“I  never  joined  any  of  the  bigger  vet- 
erans’ organizations  because  I felt  they 
speak  a different  language  than  retirees 
do,”  Black  says.  “Their  interests  seemed 
different  to  me  than  mine — more  for  the 
one-termer  than  for  the  person  who  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  the  service.  1 became 
very  involved  with  the  FRA  because  I be- 
lieve it’s  the  one  organization  dedicated 
exclusively  to  providing  service  and  as- 
sistance to  active  duty  and  retired  Navy, 
Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard  personnel 
We  don’t  sell  anything  that  benefits  our 
officers  or  employees;  we  just  provide 
services  for  our  people.” 

Black  says  he  also  is  an  eight-handicap 
golfer  who  never  rides  a golf  cart  on  the 
course  and  who  walks  2Vi  miles  a day 
with  his  wife  near  their  lakefront  home 
about  seven  miles  from  Orlando. 


The  former  MCPON  says  his  wife's 
support  was  critical  throughout  his  career. 
“My  record  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out recognizing  the  important  role  my  wife 
played.  I give  her  a lot  of  credit  for  my 
being  selected  as  the  MCPON,”  he  says. 

Black  has  some  pointed  opinions  about 
the  attitudes  toward  military  people  held 
by  those  outside  the  services,  including 
some  in  important  positions. 

“Veterans  in  this  area  generally  have  a 
fairly  good  picture  of  the  service  they  were 
in,”  he  says,  “but,  unless  they  were  in 
the  Navy,  they  don't  understand  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  life  at  sea.  Even  so,  by  and 
large,  they  understand  the  problems  of 
people  who  have  served  their  country  in 
uniform.  Unlike  many  non-veterans,  they 
know  the  serviceman  doesn’t  have  it  as 
good  as  many  civilians  think  he  does. 

“I  don’t  think  our  problem  today  is  with 
the  veteran’s  attitude  toward  the  military. 
Our  problem  is  we  have  more  and  more 
congressmen  in  Washington  who  have 
never  been  in  the  armed  forces.  They  don’t 
understand  the  long  hours,  separations, 
crowded  conditions  and  low  pay  com- 
pared to  the  civilian  community.  Also, 


Former  MCPON  Delbert  D.  Black  and  his 
wife,  Ima  J.,  enjoy  civilian  life. 


most  veterans  Eve  come  in  contact  with 
are  very  perturbed  by  the  president’s  pri- 
vate sector  survey  on  cost  controls,  oth- 
erwise known  as  the  ‘grace  commission.’ 
Most  think  many  of  the  commission’s  rec- 
ommendations are  outrageous.” 

Black  says  he  uses  many  of  the  benefits 
one  earns  during  a military  career — com- 
missary, exchange,  “everything  except  the 
G1  Bill.”  Although  his  own  contacts  with 
the  Veterans  Administration  have  been 
limited,  he  says  most  veterans  who  have 
discussed  the  VA  with  him  give  the  agency 
high  marks.  “They  don’t  seem  to  have 
enough  people  for  the  job  they  do, 
though,”  he  added. 

One  way.  Black  said,  for  more  people 
to  understand  what  the  military  is  about 
is  for  more  people  to  serve  in  the  military. 
In  other  words,  he  endorses  strongly  a 
return  to  the  draft. 

But  what  of  the  outspoken  opponents 
of  the  draft,  or,  for  that  matter,  of  the 
military  itself? 

“We  could  change  their  minds  if  we 
could  get  them  into  a uniform,”  was  his 
quick  reply. 

Black  said  he  limits  his  political  activ- 
ities to  voting  regularly. 

“I  think  too  many  politicians  put  their 
party  ahead  of  national  security,”  he  said. 
“The  nation  comes  first  with  me,  so  I 
avoid  political  ties.” 

Black  still  wears  his  uniform  on  special 
occasions,  as  when  he  was  invited  to  grad- 
uation ceremonies  at  the  Recruit  Training 
Command,  Orlando. 

He  said  wearing  the  uniform  is  just  an- 
other way  he  can  prove  “I  have  never  lost 
my  interest  in  the  needs  of  enlisted  Navy 
people,  and  I never  will.”  He  told  of  his 
pleasure  at  still  getting  letters  seeking  ad- 
vice from  sailors  ranging  from  recruits  to 
chief  petty  officers. 

“It’s  things  like  that  make  you  even 
prouder  of  what  you  were,  and  help  you 
enjoy  your  life  all  the  more. 

JOHN  D.  WHITTET 

Rhode  Island  native  Jack  Whittet 
changed  his  rating  to  Navy  master-at-arms 
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from  aviation  machinist’s  mate  after  he 
was  selected  in  early  1970  to  relieve  Del 
Black  as  MCPON.  He  earned  combat  air- 
crewman  wings  during  World  War  LI  flying 
missions  with  a torpedo  squadron  off  the 
aircraft  carriers  USS  Lexington  (CV  2)  and 
USS  Anzio  (CVE  57).  He  also  served  with 
a carrier  air  group  aboard  USS  Bon  Homme 
Richard  (CV  3 1 ) during  combat  action  in 
the  Korean  War  and  Vietnam. 

After  a variety  of  aviation  and  general- 
duty  assignments,  Whittet  held  two  force 
master  chief  posts — knov/n  then  as  “sen- 
ior enlisted  advisers’’ — before  he  was 
named  MCPON.  He  left  the  job  in  Sep- 
tember 1975,  ending  the  longest  tour  of 
any  MCPON. 

Whittet  generally  is  considered  to  have 
been  the  most  politically  active  of  the  for- 
mer MCPONs,  primarily  because  his  first 
venture  after  his  retirement  was  to  become 
assistant  campaign  manager  for  the  un- 
successful Senate  try  of  one  of  the  CNO’s 
under  whom  he  served.  Admiral  Elmo  R. 
Zumwalt  Jr.  Actually,  Whittet  said,  he  be- 
gan to  appreciate  the  power  of  politics 
while  he  was  still  MCPON. 

“It  was  a time  of  dynamic  change  in 
the  Navy,”  he  said  in  understatement, 
“and  I began  to  realize  how  much  power 
Congress  has  over  the  lives  of  sailors  and 
their  families  generally  when  I was  called 
on  to  testify  before  the  various  House  and 
Senate  armed  services  committee  and  sub- 
committees.” 

After  the  Zumwalt  campaign,  Whittet 
accepted  a position  in  membership  devel- 
opment with  the  Non-Commissioned  Of- 
ficers Association  which  took  him  on  trips 
around  the  country.  Until  he  gave  up  that 
job  to  settle  permanently  in  southern  Cal- 
ifornia, he  took  advantage  of  his  position 
to  stress  to  active  duty  and  retired  military 
people  the  need  to  take  as  intense  an  in- 
terest in  politics  as  the  law  allows.  For 
him,  he  said,  the  bottom  line  was  the  need 
for  military  people  to  become  aware  of 
the  issues  and  to  send  a message  to  pol- 
iticians that  the  military  could  be  an  in- 
fluential voting  bloc. 

“I  cited  the  records  on  defense  issues 
of  our  congressmen,”  Whittet  said,  “and 
urged  support  of  those  who  were  for  a 
strong  military.  I knew  if  we  could  get 
military  people  enthused,  we  could  create 
a powerful  voting  bloc.” 


But  it  didn’t  work,  Whittet  admitted. 
“We  do  have  retired  and  active-duty  peo- 
ple who  are  aware  of  what’s  going  on,” 
he  said,  “but  their  voice  is  too  splintered 
because  they’re  in  too  many  different  or- 
ganizations. They  won’t  band  together  so 
they  can  have  a bloc  of  votes  that  makes 
politicians  listen  to  what  they  have  to  say.” 

Also,  Whittet  emphasized,  the  sad  fact 
is  a great  many  of  military  people  simply 
don’t  bother  to  vote.  He  considers  that 
failure  the  real  shame. 

Once  established  in  Coronado,  Calif., 
Whittet  joined  with  a former  shipmate  in 
1976  to  open  a plumbing  and  electrical 
repair  firm.  He  said  the  venture  owed  its 
subsequent  success  to  the  fact  most  of  the 
firm’s  employees  were  former  Navy  peo- 


ple. He  sold  his  share  of  the  business  this 
year,  because,  he  said,  "other  interests 
were  placing  too  many  demands  on  my 
time.” 

Whittet  said  his  professional  life  today 
is  given  over  almost  exclusively  to  his 
full-time  job  as  director  of  the  recreational 
services  department  for  the  Naval  Am- 
phibious Base  at  Coronado. 

California  living  has  been  a revelation 
for  Whittet.  He  said  most  of  his  neighbors, 
even  in  a community  including  many  re- 
tired and  active  duty  Navy  people,  don’t 
have  the  right  attitude  toward  the  nation’s 
servicemen  and  women. 

“It  leans  on  the  negative  side,”  was  his 
blunt  assessment.  “It’s  hard  to  really  put 
your  finger  on  it,  but  I have  the  definite 


John  D.  Whittet  served  as  MCPON  from  April  1,  1971,  to  Sept.  25,  1975. 
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impression  people  here  just  aren’t  in  touch 
with  the  demands  placed  on  our  officers 
and  enlisted  people. 

“There’s  limited  media  coverage  of  the 
positive  aspects  of  the  military.  The  sac- 
rifices required  of  a young  military  family 
are  something  the  civilian  community 
simply  does  not  understand  and  is  not  ter- 
ribly interested  in.” 

In  large  part,  Whittet  faults  civilian  me- 
dia for  the  lack  of  understanding  he  per- 
ceives. “The  services  do  a good  job  of 
selling  themselves  and  their  worthwhile 
accomplishments,  but  I don’t  think  the  lo- 
cal press  is  doing  all  it  could  in  that  arena,” 
he  said. 

For  his  part,  Whittet  said  he  wouldn’t 
trade  a second  of  his  33-year  Navy  career 
for  any  other  experience. 

“Everything  I’ve  done  since  I left  the 
service  somehow  was  a result  of,  or  was 
related  to,  something  I learned  while  I was 
in.  My  experience  was  the  reason  I was 
asked  to  work  with  the  Zumwalt  campaign 
and  the  NCOA.  Years  of  training  and  get- 
ting the  job  done  were  reflected  in  a suc- 
cessful venture  into  the  business  world.  I 
could  never  have  qualified  for  my  current 
job  without  the  strengths  the  Navy  gave 
me.  The  Navy  had,  all  in  all,  a tremen- 
dously positive  impact  on  my  life. 

“I  look  on  my  years  in  the  Navy  as 
virtually  my  whole  life,  and  I have  nothing 
but  the  fondest  memories.  I’m  delighted 
with  the  professional  and  leadership  train- 
ing I received  from  my  seniors,  and  even 
more  of  the  everyday,  nuts  and  bolts, 
common  sense  they  pounded  into  me  as 
a youngster.  What  the  Navy  did  for  me 
has  paid  off  handsomely  for  me  and  my 
family.” 

Whittet’s  very  positive  attitude  toward 
his  Navy  career  is  reflected  by  the  fact  he 
has  worn  his  uniform  on  several  occasions 
since  retirement,  when  requested,  pri- 
marily for  formal  speeches  he  has  given 
to  active-duty  audiences. 

These  days,  Whittet  and  his  wife,  He- 
len, live  in  a waterfront  and  marina  de- 
velopment in  Coronado,  “comfortably 
close  to  all  the  children  and  grandchil- 
dren.” He  makes  good  use  of  the  benefits 
he  earned  during  his  Navy  career,  al- 
though he  sometimes  uses  civilian  medi- 
cal care  for  its  convenience. 

As  for  his  previously  active  political 


Robert  J.  Walker  served  as  MCPON  from  Sept.  25,  1975,  to  Sept.  28,  1979. 


life,  Whittet  said  he  restricts  himself  now 
to  keeping  abreast  of  the  issues  which  in- 
terest him  and  to  supporting  and  voting 
for  candidates  whose  views  parallel  his. 
The  cutback  is  as  much  a matter  of  per- 
sonal desire  as  it  is  the  result  of  political 
restrictions  placed  on  civil  servants.  He 
hopes  to  become  a more  active  member 
of  a veterans’  organization,  but,  right  now, 
he  said,  “my  schedule  doesn’t  allow  me 
the  time.” 

There  is  one  event,  he  said  that  would 
draw  him  back  to  active  politics.  Another 
Zumwalt  candidacy. 

ROBERT  J.  WALKER 

When  he  retired  as  the  third  MCPON 
in  September  1979,  Bob  Walker  ended  a 
32-year  career  that  began  with  his  enlist- 
ment in  the  Navy  in  his  home  state  of  New 


York.  Sea-intensive  assignments  were 
typical  of  a radarman  later  converted  to 
the  new  rating  of  operations  specialist.  As 
a master  chief,  he  became  a senior  enlisted 
adviser  during  a tour  aboard  a destroyer, 
and  continued  in  that  capacity  either  part 
or  full  time  in  subsequent  assignments.  He 
was  a force  master  chief  when  selected  as 
MCPON. 

Today,  Walker  is  senior  vice  president 
for  field  development  for  the  NCOA. 
Walker  and  his  wife,  Frances,  live  in  a 
suburb  of  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

Walker  said  virtually  all  his  activities 
these  days  are  tied  somehow  to  the  NCOA. 
He’s  outspokenly  proud  of  the  organiza- 
tion designed,  he  said,  to  provide  a wide 
range  of  services  to  its  170,000  members 
from  all  the  armed  services.  Through  the 
NCOA,  he  serves  on  the  board  of  directors 
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of  the  local  March  of  Dimes  campaign, 
and  is  active  in  the  local  chamber  of  com- 
merce. He  has  accepted  a chamber  of 
commerce  committee  chairmanship  for 
1985.  He  also  writes  articles  for  the  Tide- 
water-area Navy  newspaper  on  legislative 
and  retiree  matters. 

“I’d  say  my  views  [about  his  life  as  a 
sailor]  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  they 
were  when  I was  on  active  duty,”  Walker 
said.  “I’m  very  proud  of  who  and  what  I 
was,  and  I’m  delighted  to  see  the  higher 
level  of  patriotism  that  seems  to  exist  in 
this  country  today.” 

He  said  today’s  military,  unlike  that  of 
the  Vietnam  era,  has  strong  civilian  sup- 
port— but  it  has  to  be  cultivated.  “The 
military  has  to  present  itself  as  being  an 
attractive  organization,  as  offering  its 
members  certain  benefits,  training  oppor- 
tunities, and  demanding,  fulfilling  jobs,” 
he  said. 

Walker  said  his  work  for  the  NCOA 
doesn’t  leave  him  much  time  for  other 
veterans’  organizations,  but  he  feels 
they’re  worthy  groups.  “They  represent 
themselves  in  a very  capable  manner,  and 
I try  to  do  the  same  [for  the  NCOA],”  he 
said. 

He  feels  the  attitude  of  veterans  toward 
their  service  tours  becomes  distorted  with 
time. 

“It  seems  the  longer  an  individual  is 
out,  the  more  unrealistic  his  views  of  the 
military  become,”  the  former  MCPON 
said.  “There’s  nothing  much  you  can  do 
about  it;  it’s  just  a fact  of  life.  The  older 
vets  still  think  of  the  service  as  it  was 
when  they  were  in — cheap  cigarettes,  no 
social  security,  no  income  tax.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  civilians  without  military 
experience  also  feel  that  way.” 

Walker  gets  very  positive  vibrations 
about  the  relationships  between  the  Navy 
and  the  communities  in  the  Tidewater  area. 

“The  relationships  are  just  outstand- 
ing,” he  declared.  “Cities  in  the  area  do 
everything  they  can  to  promote  and  sup- 
port the  Navy,  and  they  really  appreciate 
what  the  Navy’s  doing  for  them.”  He 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  bury  for- 
ever the  reputation  Norfolk  acquired  years 
ago  as  being  hostile  to  Navy  families. 

Walker  said  he  is  reasonably  active  po- 
litically, citing  membership  in  a political 
club  as  an  example.  “It  stems  from  my 


Thomas  S.  Crow  served  as  MCPON  from  Sept.  28,  1979,  to  Oct.  1,  1982. 


personal  concern  about  what  I see  hap- 
pening in  the  country,”  he  said.  “I  be- 
came involved  so  perhaps  I can  help  fur- 
ther the  causes  I believe  in.” 

The  benefits  he  earned  in  the  Navy — 
commissary,  exchange,  the  like — still 
prove  useful  to  Walker  and  his  family.  His 
contacts  with  the  Veterans  Administration 
have  been  limited,  but,  he  said,  his  peers 
rate  the  VA  highly.  He  still  wears  his  uni- 
form for  such  events  as  the  Navy  Birthday 
ball  and  dinings-in. 

Walker  has  a specific  suggestion  he'd 
like  the  Navy  to  consider: 

“I  think  the  CNO,  as  often  as  annually, 
should  invite  all  the  retired  MCPONs  to 


Washington  for  sessions  with  selected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Navy — including  the 
incumbent  MCPON — to  discuss  matters 
important  to  both  the  retired  and  active 
duty  communities.  There's  a wealth  of  ex- 
perience among  us,  and  we  now  have  some 
new  perspectives  as  retirees  and  veterans. 
1 think  we  could  give  some  pretty  good 
input  into  such  things  as  what  prospective 
retirees  have  to  face,  and  the  bumps  Navy 
people  take  [during  their  careers].” 

He  said  his  Navy  career  has  done  noth- 
ing but  make  his  life  since  retirement  more 
satisfying. 

“I’ve  been  accepted  by  everybody,” 
he  said.  “In  fact,  when  people  find  out  I 
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once  was  MCPON,  their  reaction  always 
seems  even  more  positive.  It’s  made  life 
even  easier  for  me  since  I left  the  service . ’ ’ 

THOMAS  S.  CROW 

Undoubtedly  because  he’s  the  most  re- 
cent MCPON  to  retire,  Tom  Crow  has 
some  intense  memories  of  his  transition 
from  sailor  to  civilian. 

“Unless  you  get  something  right  away 
to  keep  yourself  occupied,  retirement  can 
drive  you  right  up  a wall,’’  was  his  blunt 
comment. 

The  Ohio-born  Crow  enlisted  in  the 
Navy  in  January  1953,  and  became  the 
fourth  MCPON  a little  more  than  26  years 
later.  In  between,  his  career  was  primarily 
in  naval  aviation.  As  an  aviation  structural 
mechanic,  he  served  in  a variety  of  squad- 
rons, aboard  aircraft  carriers,  and  with  an 
aviation  detachment  in  Vietnam.  He  also 
was  an  instructor,  a race  relations  edu- 
cation specialist,  an  equal  opportunity 
specialist,  and  a drug/alcohol  counselor 
before  he  was  selected  as  a force  master 
chief  and  MCPON. 

Today,  Tom  and  his  wife,  Carol,  make 
their  home  in  San  Diego  where  their  nine 
adult  children  also  live.  His  first  civilian 
job,  with  a local  university,  turned  out  to 
be  a nice  place  to  work,  but  too  easy  to 
suit  him,  he  said. 

“I  was  used  to  being  very  busy,  and 
suddenly  I found  myself  going  at  about 
half-speed,”  he  recalled.  “I  became  very 
frustrated.  1 began  to  look  around  for 
something  a little  more  demanding,  and 
became  interested  in  management  devel- 
opment.” 

For  about  a year  now.  Crow  has  been 
a senior  industrial  relations  representative 
for  the  Convair  Division  of  General  Dy- 
namics in  San  Diego.  He  said  the  job  has 
a broad  range;  it  includes  work  in  em- 
ployee relations,  benefits,  personnel  man- 
agement, training  and  education.  Specif- 
ically, Crow  is  one  of  three  members  of 
a team  developing  and  coordinating  train- 
ing programs  for  Convair’s  supervisors  and 
managers. 

Although  he  said  he’s  satisfied  with  his 
work  now,  he  said  he  still  hasn’t  shaken 
free  of  the  Navy’s  influences. 

“It’s  a completely  different  world  out 
here,  and  I miss  the  service  a lot,”  he 
admitted.  “The  Navy  was  home  for  31 


years,  and  I had  some  difficulty  making 
the  adjustment.  I still  think  in  a military 
way,  I guess  you’d  say.” 

Crow  said  he  found  his  Navy  back- 
ground invaluable,  but  he  had  some  trou- 
ble convincing  civilians  of  the  extent  of 
his  occupational  knowledge. 

“Civilians  have  a tendency  to  down- 
grade military  background  and  experi- 
ence, but  what  we  do  in  the  Navy  in  the 
areas  of  organizational  development  and 
management  far  surpasses  what  I’ve  found 
out  here,”  he  said.  “We’re  used  to  func- 
tioning effectively  in  a structured  envi- 
ronment; you  just  don’t  find  the  same  at- 
titudes in  the  civilian  work  force.” 

Crow  also  believes  most  civilians  don’t 
understand  military  people  in  other  ways. 

“Understanding  of  the  sacrifices  re- 
quired of  military  people  is  most  limited,” 
he  said.  “Civilians  just  have  no  concept 
of  what  it  takes  to  be  a good  military  man 
or  woman.” 

He  also  said  the  attitudes  of  veterans 
themselves  vary  extensively. 

“It  depends  on  what  group  you’re  deal- 
ing with,”  he  said.  “The  Vietman-era  vet- 
erans are  much  more  in  touch  with  today’s 
military  than  the  World  War  II  vets.  The 
older  vets  have  never  dealt  with  terms  like 
habitability,  quality  of  life  and  high  tech. 
Some  of  them  have  the  perception  that 
military  people  don't  work  as  hard  at  what 
they  do,  and  don’t  have  readily  transfer- 
able skills  (from  military  to  civilian  oc- 
cupations]. Like  non-veterans,  they  won’t 
accept  the  fact  that  Navy  training  is  ex- 
cellent, top-notch. 

“One  thing  many  service  people  over- 
look is  that  the  views  of  civilians  who 
haven’t  served  in  uniform  are  greatly  af- 
fected by  those  who  were  in.  If  they  come 
into  contact  with  a satisfied  veteran,  they're 
much  more  positive  about  the  armed  serv- 
ices.” 

Civilian  attitudes  notwithstanding.  Crow 
is  happy  with  his  choice  of  a retirement 
home. 

“One  of  the  really  nice  things  about  this 
area  is  the  fact  there  are  so  many  military 
facilities  available  here,”  he  said.  “Naval 
Air  Station,  Miramar  has  a fine  exchange, 
for  instance.  We  use  [base  facilities]  a lot, 
and,  except  for  the  medical  side  of  it,  it’s 
been  a very  pleasant  experience.  Medical 
facilities  are  limited.  “I’ve  found  many 


civilian  firms  these  days  offer  excellent 
health  benefits,  better  than  the  military’s. 
I’m  amazed  the  military  can’t  do  better, 
although  I realize  limitations  often  aren’t 
the  fault  of  the  services.” 

Although  he’s  a member  of  FRA  branch 
nine.  Crow  admitted  he  hasn’t  been  active 
in  that  organization  or  any  other  veterans’ 
groups.  “It’s  strictly  because  of  the  effort 
to  get  my  second  career  off  the  ground, 
and  I hope  to  do  better,”  he  said.  He  also 
said  that  when  the  time  comes  he’ll  most 
likely  limit  his  activities  to  the  FRA,  which 
he  praised  as  “number  one  in  terms  of 
representing  [sea  service]  people.”  He 
hasn’t  worn  his  uniform  since  retirement, 
but  he  contends  he  can  still  get  into  it. 

He  stressed  the  need  for  service  people 
contemplating  retirement  to  ensure  they 
understand  what  they’re  getting  into. 

“(Retirement)  is  something  everyone  in 
the  armed  services  experiences,  and  you 
must  realize  there’s  a life  after  the  Navy,” 
he  said.  “There  are  things  you  must  pre- 
pare for,  to  consider,  and  to  act  on.  Too 
many  retirees  don’t.  You  have  to  do  what- 
ever it  takes  to  get  ready  for  the  second 
career.  Planning  for  changes  in  attitude 
and  education  is  vital  to  making  a second 
career  work. 

“You  have  to  remember  that,  for  most 
people,  ending  a service  career  isn't  really 
going  into  retirement.  It’s  really  a matter 
of  shifting  gears  and  it  has  to  be  done  as 
efficiently  as  possible.”  □ 
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Sailors  of  the  Year 


Motivated  for 
Achievement 


Each  year  the  Navy  selects  four  Sailors 
of  the  Year,  and  each  year  other  sailors 
wonder  what  it  takes  to  receive  that  honor. 

This  year  the  answer  is  easy:  motiva- 
tion. 

It’s  not  that  these  recently  promoted 
chief  petty  officers  talk  endlessly  about 
motivation.  They  don’t.  Instead,  they  go 
one  better — they  demonstrate  it.  And  that’s 
why  any  sailor  can  become  Sailor  of  the 
Year. 

Sailors  selected  this  year  come  from  a 
shore  command,  an  aircraft  carrier,  a 
minesweeper  and  a reserve  unit,  and  rep- 
resent diverse  ratings. 

The  1984  Sailors  of  the  Year  are: 

EWC(SW)  Thomas  E.  Wilson,  Shore 
Sailor  of  the  Year; 

HMC(SW)  Michael  Sanchez,  Atlantic 
Fleet  Sailor  of  the  Year; 

AMEC(AW)  Thomas  J.  Thompson,  Pa- 
cific Fleet  Sailor  of  the  Year; 

CTRC  Thomas  A.  Shearer,  Naval  Re- 
serve Sailor  of  the  Year. 

When  All  Hands  interviewed  these  four 
top-performing  sailors  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  they  seemed  more  than  ready  to 
relax,  contemplate  the  honors  they  had 
received  and  to  talk  about  the  Sailor  of 
the  Year  program,  the  Navy  and  them- 
selves. 

What  does  it  mean  to  have  been  se- 
lected Sailor  of  the  Year? 

Shearer:  It  came  as  quite  a shock,  and 
I wasn’t  prepared  for  it.  I never  thought 
of  myself  as  a Sailor  of  the  Year.  It’s  a 
great  honor  and  a privilege  to  represent 
the  Naval  Reserve.  It’s  humbling  and 
awesome. 

Sanchez:  To  be  selected  from  among 
the  tine  sailors  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet  is  an 
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Sailor  of  the  Year 
Selection  Process 


The  Sailors  of  the  Year  program  began 
in  1972  with  selections  from  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  Fleets. 

In  1973,  the  program  was  expanded  to 
include  the  Shore  Sailor  of  the  Year.  The 
Reserve  Sailor  of  the  Year  was  added  in 
1982. 

The  selection  process  begins  when  the 
Commanders  in  Chief  of  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  Fleets  each  appoint  a selection 
board  to  choose  Fleet  Sailors  of  the  Year. 
Nominations  for  Fleet  Sailors  of  the  Year 
are  submitted  by  unit  commanding  offi- 
cers via  the  chain  of  command  to  fleet 
commanders. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  con- 


venes a selection  board  to  choose  the  Shore 
Sailor  of  the  Year.  Commander,  Naval  Re- 
serve Force,  appoints  a board  to  select  the 
Reserve  Sailor  of  the  Year.  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Fleet  commanders  submit  one 
nominee  each. 

The  four  nominating  packages  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
for  final  approval. 

The  selection  criteria  are:  commanding 
officer’s  estimate  of  nominee,  sustained 
superior  performance,  and  leadership 
qualities  or  heroism  during  the  competi- 
tive year. 

The  Sailor  of  the  Year  program  is  gov- 
erned by  OPNAVINST  1700. 10A.  □ 


honor  that  is  hard  to  explain.  During  this 
coming  year,  I’m  going  to  do  my  best  to 
promote  the  Sailor  of  the  Year  program. 

Thompson:  It’s  a tremendous  experi- 
ence. I see  how  important  it  is  to  be  a 
proper  example.  It's  not  a special  kind  of 
a person  who  achieves  this;  it’s  the  av- 
erage person  who  sets  out  to  do  his  very 
best. 

Wilson:  It’s  a great  individual  achieve- 
ment, but,  personally,  it's  more  important 
to  be  chosen  to  represent  people  in  your 
category.  It’s  been  an  honor. 

How  does  one  become  a Sailor  of  the 
Year?  Is  it  something  you  can  prepare 
for  or  is  it  luck? 

Shearer:  I think  you  must  show  sus- 
tained superior  performance  throughout 
your  Navy  career.  Not  just  now  and  then 
and  not  just  at  a job  you  particularly  like, 
but  at  jobs  you  don't  like.  To  do  that,  you 
have  to  motivate  yourself. 

Sanchez:  I think  it's  something  you 
really  can’t  compete  for.  Before  I was  se- 
lected, I didn’t  know  there  was  a Sailor 
of  the  Year  program  that  went  past  sailor 
of  the  year  on  the  ship.  I know  there  are 
top-notch  sailors  out  there  who  could  take 
our  places.  I think  that  you  have  to  be 
consistent — you  have  to  be  the  same  guy 
Monday  morning  as  you  are  on  Friday 
afternoon . 

Thompson:  Consistency  and  perform- 
ance are  the  most  important  things.  Also, 
people  need  to  expand  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  their  career  fields,  perhaps  through 
off-duty  education  and  civic  participation. 

Wilson:  I never  set  out  to  become  a 
Sailor  of  the  Year.  I just  set  out  to  do  the 
best  job  possible.  I wanted  to  do  what  was 
right  for  the  Navy  and  right  for  the  coun- 
try. 

You  have  all  recently  been  advanced 
to  chief  petty  officer,  a position  of  lead- 
ership. What  are  your  thoughts  on  lead- 
ership? 

Wilson:  There’s  really  no  formula  for 
leadership — it’s  something  you  learn  over 

Sailors  of  the  Year  are  (from  left)  EWC(SW) 
Thomas  E.  Wilson,  Shore  Sailor  of  the  Year; 
AMEC(A  W)  Thomas  J.  Thompson,  Pacific 
Fleet  Sailor  of  the  Year;  CTRC  Thomas  A. 
Shearer,  Naval  Reserve  Sailor  of  the  Year;  and 
HMC(SW)  Michael  Sanchez,  Atlantic  Fleet 
Sailor  of  the  Year.  Photo  by  PH3  Rick  Dixon, 
NavA  VCen,  Washington,  D.  C. 


a period  of  time  by  the  example  of  those 
above  you. 

Thompson:  If  I could  give  advice  on 
leadership,  it  would  be  to  tell  people  to 
take  a notebook  and  write  down  examples 
of  good  and  bad  leadership  and  reflect  on 
those  examples. 

Shearer:  You  can  learn  from  examples 
of  bad  leadership  as  well  as  good  ones. 
No  one  gets  to  be  a good  leader  without 
making  mistakes. 

Sanchez:  You  should  demonstrate  lead- 
ership through  example,  and  you  must  be 
flexible  so  you  can  relate  to  everyone  from 
E-l  to  E-9  and  officers. 

Being  chosen  Sailor  of  the  Year  is  a 
great  achievement,  but  where  do  you 
go  from  here?  Have  you  set  any  new 
goals? 

Shearer:  I would  like  to  apply  for  a 
commission  in  the  Naval  Reserve  and  stay 
in  the  Navy  for  30  years. 

Sanchez:  I would  like  to  get  a com- 
mission in  the  Medical  Service  Corps,  get 
back  into  a hospital  and  work  with  corps- 
men. 

Thompson:  I'm  close  to  finishing  my 
bachelor's  degree,  and  next  year  I want 
to  apply  for  Officer  Candidate  School.  I 
would  like  to  stay  in  the  aviation  field. 

Wilson:  I have  my  papers  in  for  Lim- 
ited Duty  Officer,  but  my  ultimate  goal  is 
to  be  the  CO  of  a ship. 


Did  anyone  help  you  become  Sailor 
of  the  Year? 

Sanchez:  I thank  my  wife  of  13  years. 
When  I was  overseas,  she  did  several  fam- 
ily projects  that  were  included  in  my  Sailor 
of  the  Year  package. 

Thompson:  In  no  way  could  I have 
received  this  recognition  without  my  wife’s 
support.  Without  her  help,  I couldn’t  have 
dedicated  myself  completely  to  my  job. 

What  advice  would  you  like  to  pass 
on? 

Shearer:  If  you’re  in  the  Navy  now, 
stay  in.  But  if  you  must  get  out,  be  smart 
enough  to  get  into  a reserve  program.  Be 
persistent  and  work  hard. 

Sanchez:  If  you  want  to  go  for  Sailor 
of  the  Year,  give  it  your  best  shot,  and 
don’t  feel  that  you  must  come  from  a pres- 
tigious command  to  qualify. 

Thompson:  To  succeed  in  anything,  do 
the  absolute  best  job  you  can — it  will  pay 
off.  More  important  than  the  recognition 
you  will  receive  is  the  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  knowing  you  did  your  very 
best. 

Wilson:  Set  realistic  goals  and  write 
them  down.  Even  if  there  are  a few  de- 
tours along  the  way,  never  lose  sight  of 
them.  □ 

— Story  by  JO  I Dale  Hewey 
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Caring  For  Our  Veterans 

172  VA  hospitals  nationwide  treat  about  1.3  million  veterans  annually. 


The  two  patients  sitting  in  the  nurs- 
ing home  care  unit’s  dayroom  at 
Hunter  Holmes  McGuire  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Medical  Center  are  a stark 
contrast  to  the  facility  itself. 

Louis  Jay  McGann,  a World  War  II 
Navy  veteran,  sits  in  a thick,  comfort- 
able chair  that  smells  of  new  vinyl.  His 
face  is  creased  with  age,  his  head  topped 
with  a bristly  crew  cut  that  hasn’t  gone 
gray  yet.  His  voice  is  a harsh  growl, 
made  that  way  from  his  recent  stroke 
and  certainly  not  helped  by  decades  of 
smoking  60  cigars  a week. 

McGann  squints  through  his  right  eye 
and  looks  down  through  thick  glasses  at 
his  bandaged  left  ankle.  With  effort,  he 
pushes  himself  up  out  of  the  chair,  puts 
all  his  weight  on  his  right  leg  and  flexes 
his  left  knee,  trying  to  help  the  circula- 


Opposite  pane:  World  War  / Navy  veteran 
Wihner  Lennon.  Above:  A patient  from  the 
spinal  cord  injury  unit  talks  to  two  hospital 
staff  members  on  lunch  break  in  the  mall. 


tion  in  that  leg.  His  wheelchair  is  not  far 
away. 

McGann  sits  back  down  and  his  tight- 
lipped  smile  almost  turns  to  a grimace. 
“I  got  an  ulcer  on  my  foot  about  that 
big  around  and  about  that  deep,”  he 
says  holding  his  thumb  and  index  finger 
an  inch  or  so  apart.  ‘‘Doc  says  I got  the 
knees  of  a 20  year  old.  That  does  me  a 
lot  of  good... Gonna  take  the  whole  leg 
off  I think,”  he  says,  pointing  to  his  left 
leg.  He  is  64  years  old. 

Walter  Dimery,  also  a World  War  II 
Navy  vet,  sits  in  his  wheelchair  at  Mc- 
Gann’s  left.  He  stares  vacantly  into  the 
carpet  in  front  of  him  only  half  listening 
to  McGann.  His  thoughts  are  elsewhere, 
perhaps  back  home  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  where  most  of  his  family  live. 
He’s  been  in  the  Richmond,  Va.,  medi- 
cal center  since  April  13.  That’s  when 
he  had  his  stroke.  He  is  59  years  old. 

These  two  aging  but  not  forgotten 
vets  are  in  a $120  million  brand-spank- 
ing-new  hospital  with  veterans  from  the 


Navy  and  other  branches  of  the  service. 
They’re  being  cared  for  in  a hospital 
that’s  about  as  modem  as  they  come. 
The  Hunter  Holmes  McGuire  center  is 
the  VA’s  newest  medical  facility. 

The  McGuire  VA  hospital  left  behind 
crumbling  structures  built  40  years  ago 
when  it  moved  into  a modern  814-bed, 
1.2  million  square  foot  building  on  Jan. 
31,  1983. 

T'he  new  hospital  has  a centralized 
mall  where  most  of  the  clinics  are 
located.  The  nursing  home  care  unit, 
the  spinal  cord  injury  unit,  rehabilita- 
tive medicine,  nuclear  medicine,  dental, 
pharmacy,  prosthetics,  orthopedics, 
radiology,  and  ambulatory  care  are  on 
the  first  floor  and  easily  accessible  to 
patients. 

As  you  walk  in  this  mall  that’s  longer 
than  two  football  fields,  you  almost  for- 
get you’re  in  a hospital;  it  looks  much 
like  a shopping  mall.  Brightly  colored 
banners  mark  the  different  clinics.  There 
is  a large  area  in  the  middle  of  the  mall 
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where  patients,  staff  and  visitors  can  sit 
and  eat  the  food  they  buy  at  the  nearby 
canteen.  Sunlight  streams  in  through  the 
skylights  and  the  panes  of  glass  that  are 
the  mall’s  south  wall.  That  distinct,  anti- 
septic hospital  smell  is  missing. 

But  then  you  see  an  elderly  patient  in 
a wheelchair  speaking  to  two  other  pa- 
tients who  are  sitting  on  a bench,  their 
crutches  propped  nearby.  Or  a prone 
figure  on  a gumey  will  wheel  himself 
down  one  of  the  mall’s  passageways,  the 
bed  sheets  conspicuously  flat  where  his 
legs  should  be.  It’s  then  that  the  reality 
of  where  you  are  comes  screaming  back 
at  you. 

Iouis  Jay  McGann  and  Walter 
-/Dimery  are  just  two  of  hundreds  of 
veterans  treated  each  day  in  this  new 
hospital.  Some  vets  haven’t  gotten  over 
the  struggle,  both  emotionally  and  phys- 


ically, of  being  in  the  hospital  for  days, 
weeks,  sometimes  months — and  in  some 
cases,  of  not  being  able  to  do  what  they 
once  could  do.  Some  of  the  vets  are  bit- 
ter about  the  times  they  spent  in  the  mil- 
itary. All  have  stories  to  tell — about  the 
“Great  War,”  about  the  second  world 
war,  about  Vietnam,  or  about  other  ex- 
periences in  the  military  and  the  hospi- 
tal. 

McGann  and  Dimery  served  in  the 
South  Pacific  when  they  were  in  the 
Navy. 

McGann  was  a pilot  flying  missions 
from  USS  Saratoga  (CV  3).  He  was  21 
years  old  and  had  recently  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
Ind.,  with  a degree  in  engineering. 

Dimery  describes  the  work  he  did  in 
the  Navy  as  “part  storekeeper,  part 
cook,  part  duckin’  and  dodgin’  from 


Top  left:  Kurtis  Pannell,  a double  amputee, 
tries  a set  of  artificial  legs.  Left:  Prosthetic 
devices  rest  against  a wall  in  the  physical 
therapy  room.  Above:  A therapist  helps  sup- 
port a patient  during  a PT  session. 


those  suicide  planes.”  He  watched  from 
just  a few  miles  out  at  sea  as  the  battles 
raged  for  Iwo  Jima,  Guam  and  Correg- 
idor.  “I  was  scared  to  death,”  he  says. 

“I  had  two  ships  shot  out  from  under 

„ _ * > 
me. 

McGann  was  equally  unlucky.  He  was 
shot  down  twice,  but  wounded  only  su- 
perficially. He  entered  the  Navy  the  day 
after  his  21st  birthday — that  also  was 
the  day  before  the  Japanese  bombed 
Pearl  Harbor. 

McGann  spent  only  about  two  years 
in  the  Navy;  Dimery  about  three.  When 
they  left  the  service,  they  went  on  to  lead 
active,  productive  lives.  Before  the  Na- 
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vy,  while  at  Notre  Dame,  McGann 
played  guard  on  the  football  team  and 
was  an  extra  in  the  film  “Knute 
Rockne,”  starring  Ronald  Reagan. 
Later,  he  played  five  games  for  the 
Detroit  Lions  professional  football 
team.  He  was  a management  consultant, 
worked  for  Kraft  Food  Company,  was 
with  NBC  and  worked  in  sales  with  a tel- 
evision station  in  Richmond.  He’s  lived 
all  over  the  country  and  has  worked  all 
over  the  world.  Dimery  set- 
tled in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  worked 
as  a lab  technician  for  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  for  34  years. 

Both  were  very  hardworking  men. 
Now  their  days  are  spent  waiting  for 
therapy  or  looking  for  something  to  do. 
It’s  understandable  that  they  can  be 
something  less  than  enthusiastic  when 
they  talk  of  being  in  the  hospital. 


“Physical  therapy  is  a bitch,”  Dimery 
says.  “They  take  your  leg  and  bend  it 
back  and  stretch  all  the  muscles — same 
way  you  do  when  you  go  to  football 
practice  the  first  day.  Lifting  weights — 
three,  four,  five,  six  pounds — they  feel 
like  a ton.  And  it’s  lonesome  down  in 
your  room,”  he  adds. 

Hospital  life  can  be  lonely  for  a vet- 
eran whose  family  lives  far  away. 

But  then  you  meet  another  pa- 
tient— like  Marine  Corps  Major 
Terry  Labar.  He  expects  to  go  before  a 
medical  review  board  soon  and  be  re- 
tired with  100  percent  disability;  he’ll 
soon  join  the  ranks  of  the  veterans  af- 
ter having  been  a Marine  for  15lA  years. 
Not  long  ago,  Labar  was  the  executive 
officer  of  the  Third  Battalion,  Eighth 
Marines  of  the  24th  Marine  Amphibi- 
ous Unit  in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  and  in 


Top:  Marine  Corps  Major  Terry  Labar,  a 
paraplegic,  grimaces  with  determination  while 
doing  a set  of  dips.  Above:  His  therapy  ses- 
sions over  for  the  day,  Kurtis  Panned  meets 
with  two  other  patients. 


charge  of  embassy  security.  He  survived 
Beirut  unscathed.  But  while  in  Haifa,  Is- 
rael, on  a port  visit,  a speeding  automo- 
bile went  out  of  control  and  ran  him 
down.  Now  he’s  a paraplegic. 

He  was  going  through  a physical  ther- 
apy session  one  week  late  in  August,  still 
in  a back  brace — he  calls  it  his  “turtle 
shell” — trying  to  strengthen  his  arms 
and  shoulders  since  he  will  have  to  de- 
pend on  them  more  than  ever  now  to 
support  his  weight  and  move  around. 

“It’s  like  anything  else,”  he  said.  “If 
you’ve  got  the  right  attitude  and  you 
want  to  make  progress,  you’re  going  to 
make  it.  I was  out  of  the  country  six 
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Clockwise  from  top:  Four  orderlies  take  a 
short  break.  The  sunlit  centralized  malt  at 
McGuire.  This  banner  marks  the  rehabilitative 
medicine  unit.  Former  Navy  dental  tech  Russell 
Thompson  works  in  the  McGuire  dental  lab. 


months  when  I got  hurt  and  now  I’m 
here  and  still  separated  from  the  fami- 
ly, so  my  motivation  is  just  getting  back 
to  as  normal  a life  as  possible  and  get- 
ting back  to  the  family — that’s  the  big 
priority.” 

He  was  going  home  to  Camp  Le- 
jeune,  N.C.,  Labor  Day  weekend,  his 
first  time  home  since  February. 

“It’ll  be  good  to  see  the  old  house 
again.  And  the  battalion  is  back.  All  the 
old  guys  are  back,  so  it’ll  be  good.  I’m 
looking  forward  to  it.” 


He  gritted  his  teeth  and  started  work- 
ing out  again.  He  was  sitting  on  the 
floor  doing  sets  of  dips  between  two 
stools. 

“They  give  you  all  the  tools  here  and 
they’ve  got  some  good  therapists.  I 
don’t  think  anybody  could  make  any 
better  progress  anyplace  else.  I don’t 
think  I could. 

“You  know,  when  I look  back  on 
where  I started  and  where  I am  now,  it’s 
amazing,  it’s  just  amazing  what  people 
can  do  for  you  and  what  you  can  do  for 
yourself  with  their  help.  People  here — 
especially  in  physical  therapy — are 
great.  I tell  you  this  is  a highlight  com- 
ing here.  I think  I’m  making  good  prog- 
ress and  feel  pretty  good  about  it.” 


Labar  has  come  a long  way.  In  a lit- 
tle more  than  a month  he’s  gone  from 
not  even  being  able  to  balance  himself 
on  the  edge  of  a bed  to  trying  to  walk 
with  leg  braces. 

“If  anybody  with  a T-12  (a  type  of 
spinal  cord  injury)  has  ever  walked  with 
braces,  then  I’m  gonna  walk  with 
braces.  Hell,  I’ll  be  dancing  on  tables 
here  soon.” 

Each  patient  at  the  McGuire  VA  hos- 
pital, and  the  stories  that  are  his  life, 
represents  only  a fraction  of  the  enor- 
mous network  of  VA  medical  care. 

Some  1.3  million  inpatients  are 
cared  for  each  year  in  172  Veterans 
Administration  hospitals  throughout  the 
country.  The  VA  also  treats  about  16 
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million  eligible  veterans  annually  at  226 
outpatient  clinics. 

Even  in  the  face  of  those  staggering 
statistics,  though,  the  VA  is  still  trying 
to  stretch  the  boundaries  of  its  medical 
care.  And  the  McGuire  VA  hospital  is 
doing  the  stretching.  It’s  the  only  VA 
hospital  in  the  country  certified  to  per- 
form heart  transplants. 

Carolyn  Medlock,  administrative  of- 
ficer in  charge  of  admissions  at  the  cen- 
ter, said  she  thinks  the  public  might  not 
be  aware  that  that  kind  of  modern  med- 
icine is  practiced  at  McGuire  and  other 
VA  hospitals  throughout  the  country. 
She  said  people  perceive  the  VA  as  a 
dumping  ground  for  old  and  disabled 
veterans.  “It’s  certainly  not  that,”  she 
said.  “Although,  there  are  patients,  oc- 
casionally, who  need  to  be  in  a VA  hos- 
pital probably  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.” 

Even  in  the  nursing  home  care  unit — 
where  McGann  and  Dimery  are  and 
where  patients  require  a lot  of  attention 
and  where  the  stay  probably  is  one  of 
the  most  traumatic — everything  is 
geared  toward  rehabilitation. 

“To  me  it’s  a misnomer,”  Medlock 
says  about  the  unit.  “I  think  it  should 
be  called  a nursing  care  rehab  unit, 
because  what  we’re  looking  for  are  peo- 
ple with  potential  for  some  sort  of  re- 
habilitation. I’m  talking  more  about  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life — maybe  get 
them  to  where  they  can  dress  themselves 
again.  Certainly  our  goal  isn’t  for  every- 
one to  go  out  and  get  a job  again,  but 
just  to  improve  their  quality  of  life.  It’s 
not  for  chronic,  long-term  patients.  We 
hope  a patient  will  be  there  for  six 
months  at  most.” 

T'he  McGuire  VA  hospital  and  other 
VA  hospitals  are  much  like  any 
private  hospital  in  any  city  in  the  coun- 
try. In  fact  there  aren’t  many  private 
hospitals  larger  than  the  814-bed 
McGuire. 

Like  other  VA  hospitals,  McGuire  has 
an  extensive  medical  service.  Its  280-bed 
medical  service  capacity  is  almost  dou- 
ble that  of  any  other  unit  in  the  hospi- 
tal. General  medical  care  is  provided  as 
well  as  treatment  for  more  specific  prob- 
lems such  as  heart  and  lung  diseases, 
skin  disorders,  and  diseases  of  the  diges- 
tive system,  blood,  and  urinary  and  in- 
testinal tracts. 

The  surgical  service  at  McGuire  has 


ii  They  give  you  all  the 
tools  here  and  they’ve  got 
some  good  therapists.  I 
don’t  think  anybody  could 
make  any  better  progress 
anyplace  else.  D 


handled  more  than  3,000  operations  a 
year  and  by  the  summer  of  1984  had 
performed  40  heart  transplants.  The  sur- 
gical teams  also  have  done  heart  bypass 
surgery,  kidney  transplants,  plastic  sur- 
gery, neurosurgery  and  orthopedic  sur- 
gery. There  also  are  coronary,  medical 
and  surgical  intensive  care  units. 

The  spinal  cord  injury  service  at 
McGuire  has  120  beds.  It  is  one  of  only 
18  such  centers  in  the  VA,  but  don’t  let 
that  fool  you.  According  to  Gary  Garri- 
son, assistant  to  the  director  of  McGuire 
VAMC,  the  VA  has  the  largest  spinal 
cord  injury  treatment  network  in  the 
world. 

The  McGuire  VA  hospital  also  pro- 
vides psychiatric  care,  neurology,  audio- 
logy and  speech  pathology,  dietetics — in 
short,  just  about  every  medical  problem 
a veteran  might  need  treated.  The  only 
areas  of  medical  care  McGuire  and  other 
VA  hospitals  haven’t  had  much  to  do 
with  are  obstetrics,  gynecology  and  ger- 
iatrics; but  even  they  are  on  the  upswing 
now  because  more  women  are  entering 
and  leaving  the  military  and  the  veteran 
population  is  getting  older. 

Just  being  a veteran  doesn’t  necessar- 
ily qualify  you  for  VA  hospital  care. 

“There  are  some  eligibility  limita- 
tions,” Medlock  says,  “and  unfortu- 
nately, that  message  isn’t  getting  to  all 
of  the  military  branches,  because  a per- 
son gets  the  idea  that  if  they’re  dis- 
charged from  service,  they’re  automat- 
ically eligible  for  all  the  services  we 
offer.  And  that’s  not  the  case.” 

Generally  speaking,  to  receive  treat- 
ment at  a VA  hospital  you  must  have  an 
honorable  or  general  discharge.  If 
you’re  under  age  65,  you  must  sign  an 
oath  saying  you’re  not  covered  in  a 
health  insurance  plan  and  cannot  afford 
to  pay  for  your  own  medical  treatment; 
once  you’re  65  or  older  that  no  longer 
applies.  Anyone  injured  while  on  active 


duty  is  eligible  for  care  for  that  injury 
always  and  without  question. 

There  is  a sense  of  community  among 
veterans  receiving  VA  medical  care. 
They  look  out  for  each  other  in  the 
hospital  and  they  care  for  each  other, 
too,  sometimes  a great  deal  more  than 
they  let  on.  You  could  see  it  in  the  faces 
of  Dimery  and  McGann  when  a buddy 
in  the  nursing  home  care  unit  joined 
them  in  the  dayroom.  He  was  going  to 
have  his  leg  amputated  the  next  day. 
You  got  the  feeling  that  if  either  Dimery 
or  McGann  could  take  his  place,  they 
would.  You  could  see  it  in  the  tears  that 
came  to  the  eyes  of  one  veteran  as  he 
watched  a new  physical  therapy  patient 
struggle  at  the  parallel  bars  trying  to 
keep  his  balance  and  walk  on  artificial 
legs  after  having  had  both  legs  am- 
putated. 

T'hat  sense  of  community  extends 
beyond  the  patients  because  veter- 
ans aren’t  only  patients  at  the  hospital, 
they’re  also  staff  members.  Dr.  Charles 
Lamb,  the  chief  of  rehabilitative  medi- 
cine, is  a Navy  vet.  Michael  Sharp,  the 
assistant  chief  of  pharmacy,  spent  about 
1 Vi  years  on  active  duty  in  the  Navy  dur- 
ing Vietnam;  Roger  Thomas,  who 
works  in  the  pharmacy,  retired  as  a chief 
hospital  corpsman  after  23  years  in  the 
Navy.  Bill  Lewis,  the  hospital’s  chief  of 
operations  is  a Navy  veteran  of  10  years. 
Russell  Thompson  and  Jerry  Williams, 
both  retired  after  20  years  as  dental  tech- 
nicians in  the  Navy,  work  in  the  dental 
lab. 

That  common  bond  of  military  serv- 
ice extends  back  through  the  years  as 
well,  back  to  real  old  -timers  like  87-year- 
old  World  War  I Navy  veteran  Wilmer 
Lennon,  who  also  spent  50  years  in 
vaudeville  and  still  cracks  one-liners 
with  the  best  of  them.  The  Navy  vets 
especially  look  out  for  each  other,  but 
as  Thompson  says,  “It  gets  so  you  for- 
get the  shades  or  the  color  of  the 
uniform.” 

Any  way  you  look  at  it,  having  VA 
medical  care  is  another  Navy  benefit, 
one  that  is  not  immediately  available, 
but  one  that  you  may  be  able  to  use  al- 
most anytime  after  you  leave  the  Navy. 
It  can  only  be  considered  a plus.  As 
World  War  II  Navy  vet  Walter  Dimery 
said,  “You  all  got  it  damn  good  now.” 

— Story  and  photos  by  JOl  Gary  Hopkins 
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WISCONSIN 

A Forgotten  Veteran 


The  battleship  Wisconsin  (BB  64),  commissioned  April  16,  1944,  is  a combat  veter- 
an of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict.  The  ship  was  placed  in  reserve  in  1948 
and  1958.  Today  Wisconsin  stands  idle  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  awaiting 
reactivation.  . 


— Photos  by  PH2  Perry  E.  Thorsvik 
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Mighty  Mo 

Rejoins  Fleet 


Story  and  photos  by  PHI  Bob  Weissleder 


Navy  men  and  women  are  not  the 
only  veterans.  Mothballed  for  nearly  30 
years,  the  Navy’s  four  /owo-class  battle- 
ships, second  largest  in  the  world,  are 
veterans,  too,  and  they’ve  been  recalled 
to  duty. 

USS  New  Jersey  (BB  62)  was  first, 
followed  by  USS  Iowa  (BB  61).  Wiscon- 
sin (BB  64)  awaits  reactivation  at  the 
Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard. 

Missouri  (BB  63)  is  the  third  battle- 
ship to  leave  its  reserve  berthing  to  join 
the  fleet. 

Missouri  is  not  the  ship  it  once  was — 
not  yet.  Unlike  the  sailors  who  run  it, 
the  battleship  needed  more  than  a new 
set  of  clothes  and  simple  familiarization 
training.  Its  hull  is  worn  and  rusted  by 
weather.  Its  engines  are  inoperative. 

For  its  rebirth,  the  feared  battlewag- 
on,  whose  deck  witnessed  the  Japanese 
surrender  Sept.  2,  1945,  was  towed  from 
its  mothball  home  at  the  Puget  Sound 
Naval  Shipyard  in  Bremerton,  Wash., 
to  the  naval  shipyard  at  Long  Beach, 
Calif.  Its  slow,  steady  pace  through  the 
Pacific  was  maintained  by  the  four 
throbbing  6,000  horsepower  engines  of 
the  salvage  ship  USS  Beaufort  (ATS  2), 
not  by  its  own  four  53,000  horsepower 
main  engines. 

It  will  receive  state-of-the-art  electron- 
ics and  missiles  at  Long  Beach  to  com- 
plement the  massive  16-inch  guns. 

“When  I heard  about  this  tow,  I vol- 


Right: Salvage  ship  USS  Beaufort  (ATS  2)  ren- 
dezvous’ with  Missouri  (BB  63)  at  the  en- 
trance to  Puget  Sound  to  take  the  battleship  in 
tow,  relieving  four  commerical  tugboats.  A 
wire  cable  pulls  Missouri ’5  heavy  tow  chain 
through  roller  blocks  on  Beaufort ’s  stern.  Top 
right:  Crewmen  aboard  Beaufort  secure  the 
battleship’s  8-ton  tow  chain  for  the  1,200-mile 
tow  to  the  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard. 


unteered,”  said  Chief  Petty  Officer  Don 
Heath.  “This  ship  is  a part  of  history, 
and  I’ve  grown  up  with  her. 

“I’ll  always  remember  seeing  ‘Mighty 
Mo’  standing  tall  among  her  retired 


cousins,”  said  the  20-year  veteran  who 
grew  up  in  the  Bremerton  area.  “I’d 
stare  at  those  giant  guns  every  time  we 
drove  by  in  our  old  1938  Buick  on  our 
way  to  church.  I was  a puny  7-year-old 
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kid  then,  but  it  left  a lasting  impression 
on  me.” 

Rigging  the  ship  for  sea  meant  three 
weeks  of  12-  to  16-hour  days  and  nights 
for  the  20  members  of  the  hand-picked 
skeleton  crew. 

“We  spliced  steel  cable  and  nylon 
line,  removed  a 15-ton  anchor  and 
rigged  its  chain  for  tow,”  said  Chief 
Warrant  Officer  Kenneth  Redd,  a 
25-year  veteran  from  Atlanta.  “We 
ordered  and  hauled  aboard  our  own 
food,  water,  refrigerators,  microwave 
ovens,  wrenches  and  electrical  genera- 
tors. We  strung  lights  and  cables  down 
seven  decks.  On  the  last  day  in  port  we 
were  still  bringing  block  ice  down  the 
pier.” 
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Crowds  lined  the  pier  and  fireboats 
sprayed  water  as  tugboats  eased  Mis- 
souri away  from  its  berth  and  out  of 
Puget  Sound.  Bands  played  “Anchors 
Aweigh,”  and  fireworks  lit  the  rainy 
afternoon  sky. 

“It  left  one  large  lump  in  my  throat,” 
said  Heath. 

As  the  tug  eased  “Mighty  Mo”  to- 
ward the  Pacific,  the  crew  dined  on  TV 
dinners,  then  grabbed  their  sleeping 
bags;  morning  would  come  early. 


“Our  living  conditions  were  kind  of 
neat,”  said  Engineman  Third  Class 
John  Morelos  from  Sanger,  Calif.  “It 
was  like  a luxury  camping  trip.  Each  of 
us  took  a stateroom  where  Admiral 
Nimitz’  staff  used  to  stay.  We  just 
tossed  our  sleeping  bags  on  a bunk  and 
crashed.” 

At  dawn,  Beaufort  eased  into  position 
to  take  over  the  tow,  and  the  crew  quick- 
ly fell  into  its  regular  routine  of  work 
and  watches.  ► 


Iowa  Gets  New  Marine  Guard  Chief 

By  Staff  Sgt.  Becki  Wass 


“I’d  give  my  eyeteeth  for  that  duty!” 
said  one  Marine.  He'd  just  heard  about 
Marine  Gunnery  Sergeant  Angel  Castro 
Jr.’s  orders  to  sea  aboard  the  reactivated 
battleship  USS  Iowa  (BB  61). 

Castro,  a chief  drill  instructor  at  the 
Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  Parris  Is- 
land, S.C.,  is  scheduled  to  report  to  Iowa 
this  fall  as  guard  chief  of  a 44-Marine 
security  contingent. 

“Navy  people  say  there’s  a five-  to 
seven-year  wait  to  be  selected  for  duty 
aboard  a battleship,”  he  said,  “so  I was 
really  surprised  when  I was  selected.” 

The  Marines  serve  the  ship’s  captain, 
and  since  the  Iowa  originally  was  fitted 
out  as  a flagship,  they  also  are  available 
to  embarked  flag  officers.  Marines  will 
man  a 5-inch/38  gun  mount  during  general 
quarters. 

Castro,  a Bronx,  N.Y.,  native,  said  his 
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experience  as  a drill  instructor  will  help 
him  aboard  ship  with  ceremonies,  special 
events  and  visiting  dignitaries. 

Special  duty  isn’t  new  to  the  35-year- 
old  Castro,  who  joined  the  Marines  in 
September  1968.  He  spent  2'A  years  with 
the  Royal  Marine  Commandoes  as  a pla- 
toon sergeant  in  an  Arctic  Mountain  War- 
fare Company,  13  months  in  Vietnam,  and 
two  years  as  a platoon  guide  and  sergeant 
of  the  guard  in  the  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

“Everything  I planned  to  do,  I’ve 
done — and  more,”  he  said.  “This  assign- 
ment is  the  icing  on  the  cake;  a chance  to 
work  and  live  on  board  a World  War  II 
vintage  battleship.” 

Staff  Sgt.  Wa.v.v  is  with  the  public  affairs 
office.  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  Par- 
ris Island,  S.C. 
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Mighty  Mo 


Hourly  roving  patrols  probed  the  bat- 
tleship deck  by  deck,  seeking  out  fire  or 
flooding  hazards,  and  Heath  organized 
daily  fire  drills. 

“It  paid  off,”  said  Redd.  “These  peo- 
ple learned  how  to  rig  and  release  a tow 
and  set  fire  party  details.  They  learned 
in  weeks  what  should  take  months. 

“The  first  fire  drill  took  28  minutes,” 
he  said  just  before  the  tow  began.  “Now 
they  take  seven  minutes.” 

The  small  crew  also  stood  watch  on 
Missouri’s  bow  to  listen  for  unusual 
noises  that  might  signal  a problem  with 
the  tow. 

“It  was  cold  out  there  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,”  said  Seaman  Beverly 
Stokes,  19,  from  Ulster  Park,  N.Y.  “I’d 
bundle  up  in  my  sleeping  bag  with  a cup 
of  hot  chocolate  and  think  warm 
thoughts.” 

Missouri’s  arrival  in  Long  Beach 
marked  a new  beginning  for  the  ship, 
but  an  end  to  a special  experience  for  the 
crew  who  manned  it  during  the  transit. 

“We  worked  long  and  hard,”  said 
Stokes.  “But  we  kept  our  sense  of  hu- 
mor and  made  each  other  laugh.  We  had 
our  own  special  spirit.” 

Morelos  echoed  her  feelings. 

“No  one  minded  the  work,”  he  said. 
“Sure,  we  put  in  long  hours,  but  there 
was  a big  job  to  do.  I think  it’s  impor- 
tant to  bring  the  battleships  back.  They 
provide  a good  security  blanket.  Not 
only  can  they  take  a hit,  they  really  dish 
it  out,  too.” 

For  Heath,  after  growing  up  in 
“Mighty  Mo’s”  shadow,  it  seemed  fit- 
ting that  he  help  bring  it  back  to  the  ac- 
tive fleet. 

“Just  think,”  he  said,  “I’m  standing 
in  the  same  place  Admiral  Nimitz  and 
General  Mac  Arthur  once  stood.  The 
crew  who  takes  over  this  ship  will  have 
a right  to  be  proud  of  her.”  □ 

PHI  Weissleder  is  assigned  to  the  mobile 
photographic  unit,  Pacific  Fleet  Audiovisu- 
al Command,  NAS  North  Island,  San  Die- 
go. 


Top:  HTC  Don  Heath  uses  hand  signals  to 
communicate  with  his  crew.  Bottom:  SN 
Beverly  Stokes  splices  line  aboard  the  battle- 
ship. 
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Women  Veterans 
Making  Greater  Use 
Of  Their  Benefits 


Women  will  find  it  easier  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  veterans  benefits  because 
of  the  increased  attention  the  Veterans 
Administration  is  giving  their  unique  re- 
quirements. 


“Research  by  the  VA 
disclosed  that  women  vet- 
erans were  passing  up  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  medical, 
education,  housing,  loan 
guarantees  and  other  vet- 
erans benefits.” 


Female  veterans  are  growing  in  num- 
bers and  in  proportion  to  the  total  veteran 
population  because  of  increased  enroll- 
ment of  women  in  the  armed  forces.  They 
now  account  for  about  4 percent  of  the 
nation's  approximately  28.2  million  vet- 
erans. 

Research  by  the  VA  disclosed  that 
women  veterans  were  passing  up  millions 
of  dollars  in  medical,  education,  housing 
loan  guarantees  and  other  veterans  bene- 
fits. In  the  summer  of  1983,  the  admin- 
istrator of  veterans  affairs,  Harry  N.  Wal- 
ters, established  a special  advisory 
committee  of  15  women  and  three  men  to 


“The  female  veteran 
population  is  expected  to 
increase  another  100,000  in 
the  next  15  years  and  make 
up  more  than  5 percent  of 
the  total  veteran  popula- 
tion.” 


By  Bonner  Day 

find  ways  to  help  women  take  advantage 
of  their  benefits. 

As  a result  of  one  committee's  rec- 
ommendation, special  counselors  are  now 
helping  female  veterans  at  VA  medical  fa- 
cilities. Earlier  this  year,  the  VA’s  172 
medical  centers  were  directed  to  provide 
inpatient  and  outpatient  gynecologic  serv- 
ices for  female  veterans  as  a result  of  an 
assessment  of  female  health  services  at  the 
centers  and  227  outpatient  clinics. 

Several  studies  on  the  health  of  female 
veterans  are  under  way.  The  VA  has  in- 
creased its  capacity  to  treat  women  through 
sharing  arrangements  with  two  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  hospitals  and  with  private 
hospitals  in  six  cities.  New  hospitals  and 
other  medical  facilities,  and  renovations 
and  additions  to  old  ones  now  take  female 
health-care  requirements  into  considera- 
tion. 


“The  fastest  growing 
group  of  female  veterans — 
16  percent  of  the  total — are 
those  who  have  served 
since  Vietnam.” 


The  agency  also  has  commissioned 
Louis  Harris  and  Associates  to  determine 
why  fewer  female  than  male  veterans  use 
their  benefits. 

Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  nurses  tra- 
ditionally made  up  the  bulk  of  the  female 
veteran  population,  but  the  proportion  of 
women  from  the  services  is  increasing. 
Veteran  status  has  been  given  to  13  groups 
of  women  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
since  1979,  including  the  Women’s  Air 
Force  Service,  World  War  I female  tele- 
phone operators  and  the  Women’s  Army 
Auxiliary  Corps. 


“The  VA  is  better  pre- 
pared today  to  serve  fe- 
male veterans  as  a result  of 
its  greater  emphasis  on  in- 
suring that  women  know 
their  benefits  and  how  to 
take  advantage  of  them.” 


The  female  veteran  population  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  another  100,000  in  the 
next  15  years  and  make  up  more  than  5 
percent  of  the  total  veteran  population. 

The  fastest  growing  group  of  female 
veterans — 16  percent  of  the  total — are 
those  who  have  served  since  Vietnam. 
These  newer  women  veterans  differ  from 
previous  generations.  They  are  taking  more 
traditional  male  jobs  and  when  they  leave 
service,  they  are  much  more  demanding 
of  their  right  to  federal  benefits.  It’s  a 
trend  just  being  felt. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  female  veterans 
are  receiving  only  a fraction  of  the  amount 
of  money  to  which  they’re  entitled  of  the 
$25  billion  spent  annually  on  veterans 
benefits.  This  loss  to  women  is  significant 
in  value  and  in  impact  to  society.  The  time 
limits  for  some  benefits  have  expired. 
Others  still  are  available  and  could  be 
helping  thousands  of  women  today. 

The  VA  is  better  prepared  today  to  serve 
female  veterans  as  a result  of  its  greater 
emphasis  on  insuring  that  women  know 
their  benefits  and  how  to  take  advantage 
of  them. 

This  new  effort  is  paying  off,  too.  VA 
benefits  counselors  and  medical  admin- 
istrators report  more  female  veterans  than 
ever  are  using  veteran  benefits.  □ 

Day  works  in  the  Office  of  Public  and  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  Veterans  Administration. 
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Distinguished  Veterans  All... 


The  Medal  of  Honor  was  established  in 
1861,  and  since  then  738  Navy  men  have  re- 
ceived the  nation's  highest  award  for  military 
valor. 

The  award,  presented  by  the  president  in  the 
name  of  the  Congress,  isn  7 earned  easily.  A 
candidate  must  be  a member  of  the  U.S. 
armed  forces,  distinguish  himself  conspicuous- 
ly by  gallant  and  intrepid  action  against  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States;  serve  in  military 
operations  involving  conflict  with  an  opposing 
foreign  force;  or  serve  with  friendly  foreign 
forces  in  an  armed  conflict  against  an  oppos- 
ing armed  force  in  which  the  United  States  is 
not  a belligerent  party.  The  individual's  ac- 
tions involving  risk  of  life  must  be  proved  by 


incontestable  evidence  from  at  least  two  eye- 
witnesses, must  clearly  distinguish  gallantry 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  from  lesser  forms  of 
bravery,  and  must  be  the  type  of  deed  that,  if 
not  done,  would  not  subject  the  individual  to 
justified  criticism. 

Until  August  1956,  the  Navy  could  and  did 
award  Medals  of  Honor  for  bravery  and  valor 
during  disasters  unique  to  the  naval  profes- 
sion, including  submarine  rescues,  boiler  ex- 
plosions and  turret  fires. 

Here  are  the  115  Navy  men  who  have  been 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  since  World  War 
I.  An  (*)  indicates  second  award;  a (+)  indi- 
cates posthumous  award. 


Antrim,  Richard  N., 
Cmdr. 

World  War  II 

Cann,  Tedford  H., 
Seaman 

World  War  1 

+ Corry,  William  M.  Jr.,  1920-40 

Lt.  Cmdr. 

Badders,  William,  1920-40 

Chief  Machinist's  Mate 

Capodanno,  Vincent  R. 
Lt. 

Vietnam 

Covington,  Jesse  W.,  World  War  1 
Ship's  Cook  3rd  Class 

Balch  , John  Henry, 
Pharmacist's  Mate 
1st  Class 

World  War  1 

-fCaron,  Wayne  M., 
Hospital  Corpsman 
3rd  Class 

Vietnam 

Crandall,  Orson  L.,  1920-40 

Chief  Boatswain's  Mate 
+ Cromwell,  John  P.,  World  War  II 

Ballard,  Donald  E., 
Hospital  Corpsman 
2nd  Class 

Vietnam 

Charette,  William  R., 
Hospital  Corpsman 
3rd  Class 

Korean 

conflict 

Capt. 

David,  Albert  LeRoy,  World  War  II 
Lt.j.g. 

+ Benfold,  Edward  C. 
Hospital  Corpsman 
3rd  Class 
Bennett,  Floyd, 

, Korean 

conflict 

1920-40 

-fCholister,  George  R., 
Boatswain's  Mate 
1st  Class 

1920-40 

Davis,  George  F.,  World  War  II 

Cmdr. 

+ Dealey,  Samuel  D.,  World  War  II 
Cmdr. 

Machinist 

+ Bennion,  Mervyn  S.,  World  War  II 
Capt. 

+ Bigelow,  Elmer  C.,  World  War  II 
Watertender  1st  Class 

Boone,  Joel  T.,  World  War  I 

Lt.  (MC) 

Bradley,  Willis  W.  Jr.,  World  War  I 
Cmdr. 

Breault,  Henry,  1920-40 

Torpedoman  2nd  Class 

Bulkeley,  John  D.,  World  War  II 
Lt.  Cmdr. 

Bush,  Robert  E.,  World  War  II 

Hospital  Apprentice 
1st  Class 

Byrd,  Richard  E.  Jr.,  1920-40 

Cmdr. 

+ Callaghan,  Daniel  J., World  War  II 
Rear  Adm. 


“...(During)  an  attempt  to... 
rescue  (a  downed  Marine  avi- 
ator)...his  unarmed  and  vul- 
nerable aircraft... crashed.... 
He  led  his  crew  and  compan- 
ion in  evading  the  enemy 
forces  for  nine  days  and 
steadfastly  refused  to  aid  his 
captors  in  any  manner....’’ 

John  K.  Koelsch,  Lieutenant  junior  grade 
Korean  conflict,  July  3,  1951 


+ Dewert,  Richard  D.,  Korean 

Hospital  Corpsman  conflict 

+ Drexler,  Henry  C.,  1920-40 

Ensign 

Eadie,  Thomas,  1920-40 

Chief  Gunner's  Mate 

Edwards,  Walter  A.,  1920-40 

Lt.  Cmdr. 

+ Estocin,  Michael  J.,  Vietnam 

Capt. 

+ Evans,  Ernest  E.,  World  War  I 
Cmdr. 

Finn,  John  W.,  World  War  I 

Lt. 

+ Flaherty,  Francis  C.,  World  War  I 
Ensign 

Fluckey,  Eugene  B.,  World  War  I 
Cmdr. 

Fuqua,  Samuel  G.,  World  War  I 
Capt. 
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Distinguished  Veterans  All... 


Gary,  Donald  A.,  World  War  II 
Lt.j.g. 

+ Gilmore,  Howard  World  War  II 
W.,  Cmdr. 

Gordon,  Nathan  G.,  World  War  II 
Lt. 


Graves,  Ora,  World  War  I 

Seaman 

Hall,  William  E.,  World  War  II 

Lt.j.g. 

+ Halyburton,  William  World  War  II 
D.  Jr.,  Pharmacist's 
Mate  2nd  Class 

Hammann,  Charles  H.,  World  War  I 
Ensign 

+ Hammerberg,  Owen  World  War  II 
F.P.,  Boatswain's 
Mate  2nd  Class 

+ Hammond,  Francis  C.,  Korean 

Hospital  Corpsman  conflict 

Hayden,  David  E.,  World  War  I 
Hospital  Apprentice 
1st  Class 

Herring,  Rufus  G.,  World  War  II 
Lt. 

-I-  Hill,  Edwin  J.,  World  War  II 

Chief  Boatswain's  Mate 

Huber,  William  R.,  1920-40 

Machinist's  Mate 

Hudner,  Thomas  J.  Jr.,  Korean 

Lt.j.g.  conflict 

+ Hutchins,  Carlton  B.,  1920-40 

Lt. 

Hutchins,  Johnnie  D.  World  War  II 
Seaman  1st  Class 

+ Ingram,  Osmond  K.,  World  War  I 
Gunner's  Mate 
1st  Class 

Izac,  Edouard  V.M.,  World  War  I 
Lt. 


+ Jones,  Herbert  C.,  World  War  II 
Ensign 


“... Resolved  to  make  him- 
self a symbol  of  resistance, 
regardless  of  personal  sacri- 
fice... deliberately  inflicted  a 
near-mortal  wound  to  his 
person... rather  than  capit- 
ulate....” 


James  B.  Stockdale,  Rear  Admiral 
Vietnam,  Sept.  4,  1 969 


‘‘...Constantly  and  unhesi- 
tatingly moved  from  one  cas- 
ualty to  another. ...With 
(plasma)  bottle  held  high  in 
one  hand... drew  his  pistol 
with  the  other  and  fired... 
until  his  ammunition  was  ex- 
pended....Seizing  a discard- 
ed carbine,  he  fired... ac- 
counting for  six  of  the  enemy 
despite  his  own  serious 
wounds....” 


Robert  E.  Bush, 
Hospital  Apprentice  First  Class 
World  War  II,  May  2,  1945 


Kelley,  Thomas  G., 

Lt.  Cmdr. 

+ Keppler,  Reinhardt 
J.,  Boatswain's  Mate 
1st  Class 

Kerrey,  Joseph  R., 
Lt.j.g. 

+ Kidd,  Isaac  C., 

Rear  Adm. 

-FKilmer,  John  E., 
Hospital  Corpsman 

+ Koelsch,  John  K., 
Lt.j.g. 

Lassen,  Clyde  E., 


Vietnam 
World  War  II 


Vietnam 

World  War  II 

Korean 

conflict 

Korean 

conflict 

Vietnam 


Lt. 


+ Lester,  Fred  F.,  World  War  II 
Hospital  Apprentice 
1st  Class 

Lyle,  Alexander  G.,  World  War  I 
Lt.  Cmdr. 

MacKenzie,  John,  World  War  I 
Chief  Boatswain's  Mate 

Madison,  James  J.,  World  War  I 
Lt.  Cmdr. 

McCampbell,  David,  World  War  II 
Cmdr. 

McCandless,  Bruce,  World  War  II 
Cmdr. 

McCool,  Richard  M.  World  War  II 
Jr.,  Lt. 

McDonald,  James  H.,  1920-40 

Chief  Metalsmith 

McGonagle,  William  L.,  Vietnam 
Capt. 


McGunigal,  Patrick,  World  War  I 
Shipfitter  1st  Class 

Mihalowski,  John,  1920-40 

Torpedoman  1st  Class 

Norris,  Thomas  R.,  Vietnam 

Lt. 

O'Callahan,  Joseph  World  War  I 
T.,  Cmdr. 

O'Hare,  Edward  H.,  World  War  I 
Lt. 

O'Kane,  Richard  H.,  World  War  I 
Cmdr. 

+ Ormsbee,  Francis  E.  World  War 
Jr.,  Chief  Machinist's 
Mate 

+ Osborne,  Weedon,  World  War 
E.,  Lt.j.g. 

+ Ouellet,  David  G.,  Vietnam 

Seaman 

+ Parle,  John  J.,  World  War  I 
Ensign 

Peterson,  Oscar  V.,  World  War  I 
Chief  Watertender 

Petty,  Orlando  H.,  World  War 
Lt.  (MC) 

Pharris,  Jackson  C.,  World  War  I 
Lt. 

Pierce,  Francis  J.,  World  War  I 
Pharmacist's  Mate 
1st  Class 

+ Powers,  John  J.,  World  War  I 
Lt. 

Preston,  Arthur  M.,  World  War  I 
Lt. 

Ramage,  Lawson  P.,  World  War  I 
Cmdr. 

+ Ray,  David  R.,  Vietnam 

Hospital  Corpsman 
2nd  Class 

+ Reeves,  Thomas  J.,  World  War  I 
Radio  Electrician 

+ Ricketts,  Milton  E.,  World  War  I 
Lt. 

+ Rooks,  Albert  H.,  World  War  I 
Capt. 

Ross,  Donald  Kirby,  World  War  I 
Machinist 

Ryan,  Thomas  J.,  1920-40 

Ensign 

Schmidt,  Oscar  Jr.,  World  War 
Chief  Gunner's  Mate 

Schonland,  Herbert  E.,  World  War  I 
Cmdr. 

+ Scott,  Norman,  World  War  I 
Rear  Adm. 

+ Scott,  Robert  R.,  World  War  I 
Machinist's  Mate 
1st  Class 

-fShields,  Marvin,  G.,  Vietnam 
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Construction  Mechanic  +Van  Voorhis,  Bruce,  World  War  II 

3rd  Class  A.,  Lt.  Cmdr. 


Siegel,  John  0., 
Boatswain's  Mate 
2nd  Class 

World  War  1 

Wahlen,  George  E., 
Pharmacist's  Mate 
2nd  Class 

World  War  II 

Stockdale,  James  B., 
Rear  Adm. 

Vietnam 

+ Ward,  James  R.( 
Seaman  1st  Class 

World  War  II 

Street,  George  L.  Ill, 
Cmdr. 

World  War  II 

‘Williams,  Jack, 
Pharmacist's  Mate 

World  War  II 

Sullivan,  Daniel  A.  J., 

, World  War  1 

3rd  Class 

Ensign 

Williams,  James  E., 

Vietnam 

Thornton,  Michael  E., 
Seaman 

Vietnam 

Boatswain's  Mate 
1st  Class 

-t-Tomich,  Peter, 
Chief  Watertender 

World  War  II 

-t- Willis,  John  H., 
Pharmacist's  Mate 

World  War  II 

Upton,  Frank  M., 

World  War  1 

1 st  Class 

Quartermaster 

Young,  Cassin, 

World  War  II 

Van  Valkenburgh, 
Franklin,  Capt. 

World  War  II 

Cmdr. 

Information  for  this  article  comes 
from  “Medal  of  Honor  Recipients 
1863-1978,’’  by  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans’ Affairs,  United  States  Senate, 
Feb.  14,  1979. 

Copies  of  the  book  are  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20402.  □ 

— Compiled  by  JOC  B.  A.  Corn f eld 


Medal  of  Honor  recipient  James  B.  Stock- 
dale,  center,  now  a retired  vice  admiral, 
chats  with  guests  after  the  ceremony  at 
the  White  House,  March  4,  1976.  Lt. 

Gen.  Samuel  J.  Jaskilka,  also  retired,  is  at 
right.  Photo  by  Dave  Wilson. 
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Chapel  Of 
Four  Chaplains 


The  Chapel  of  Four  Chaplains  is  not 
one  of  those  typical  little  white  buildings 
sitting  quietly  in  the  countryside.  It’s  a 
gray  building,  on  a street  comer  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  you  could  walk  right  by 
without  even  noticing  it. 

What  makes  this  chapel  special  is  not 
the  ground  it’s  on,  nor  its  size  or  color, 
but  the  story  behind  it.  The  Chapel  of  Four 
Chaplains  is  a shrine  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  four  World  War  II  chaplains 
who  gave  their  lives  so  that  others  might 
live.  This  is  their  story. 

It  was  one  of  the  worst  sea  disasters  of 
World  War  II. 

Just  after  midnight  on  Feb.  3,  1943,  the 
American  troopship  S.S.  Dorchester  was 
cruising  in  the  North  Atlantic  en  route  to 
Greenland.  Without  warning,  a Nazi  tor- 
pedo sliced  through  the  black  water  and 
pierced  the  ship’s  hull — exploding  in  the 
boiler  room. 

Men  below  decks  were  killed  instantly. 
The  ship  took  on  water  rapidly;  panicky 
crew  members  scurried  about  in  the  dark 
searching  for  life  vests  and  rafts. 

Many  were  helpless  from  the  shock  of 
the  attack  and  their  fear  of  plunging  into 
the  cold  water.  But  the  four  chaplains  on 
board  remained  calm.  They  distributed  life 
vests,  helped  men  into  life  boats,  and  en- 
couraged others  to  abandon  ship. 

When  there  were  no  more  life  jackets, 
the  chaplains  gave  up  their  own  to  four 
soldiers  who  had  none.  The  four  men  of 
God  were  last  seen  standing  on  the  ship’s 
heaving  deck  with  arms  linked — each  ut- 


tering his  own  prayer  as  the  ship  went 
down.  They  had  made  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice by  giving  their  lives  so  that  others 
might  live. 

In  his  book  “Chapel  of  Four  Chap- 
lains,” Dr.  Walter  White  quotes  a young 
Dorchester  engineer  who  had  been  res- 
cued after  several  hours  in  the  water. 

“They  quieted  the  panic,  forced  men 
‘frozen’  on  the  rail  toward  the  boats  and 
over  the  side,  helped  men  adjust  life  jack- 
ets and  at  last  gave  away  their  own.  They 
themselves  had  no  chance  without  life 
jackets.  I swam  away  from  the  ship  and 


turned  to  watch.  The  flares  now  lighted 
everything.  The  bow  came  up  high  and 
she  slid  under.  The  last  I saw,  the  chap- 
lains were  up  there  praying  for  the  safety 
of  the  men.  They  had  done  everything 
they  could.  I did  not  see  them  again.” 

The  four  chaplains  were  Father  John 
Patrick  Washington,  Reverend  Clark  Van- 
dersall  Poling,  Reverend  George  Lansing 
Fox,  and  Rabbi  Alexander  David  Goode. 
More  than  600  men  died  that  fateful  night, 
but  some  men  lived  because  of  the  courage 
of  these  four  chaplains. 

Exactly  eight  years  later.  President  Harry 
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Lower  left:  A life-size  mural  depicting  the  sink- 
ing of  the  troopship  S.S.  Dorchester  in  1943. 
Right:  A bronze  plaque  in  the  chapel’s  entrance 
introduces  visitors  to  the  story  of  the  four 
chaplains.  Below:  (left  to  right ) Jewish  and 
Catholic  altars,  two  of  three  on  a revolving 
turntable,  used  separately  during  worship  serv- 
ices. 


S.  Truman  dedicated  the  Chapel  of  Four 
Chaplains.  He  said: 

“This  chapel  commemorates  some- 
thing more  than  an  act  of  bravery  or  cour- 
age. It  commemorates  a great  act  of  faith 
in  God.  The  four  chaplains  in  whose  mem- 
ory this  shrine  was  built  were  not  required 
to  give  their  lives  as  they  did.  They  gave 
their  lives  without  being  asked.  When  their 
ship  was  sinking,  they  handed  out  all  the 
life  preservers  that  were  available  and  then 
took  off  their  own  and  gave  them  away  in 
order  that  four  other  men  might  be  saved." 

The  chapel  is  an  interfaith  shrine  with 
three  separate  altars — Catholic,  Jewish  and 
Protestant — mounted  on  an  electrically 
controlled  revolving  turntable.  Only  one 
altar  is  visible  at  one  time  so  members  of 
each  faith  can  worship  separately. 

The  sanctuary  is  dominated  by  a mural 
depicting  the  sinking  of  Dorchester.  The 
mural  is  12  feet  wide  by  20  feet  high.  The 
chaplains  are  painted  life-size  and  are 
shown  helping  the  men  into  life  vests  while 
water  swirls  on  deck. 

Opposite  the  mural  is  a large  bronze 
plaque  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
more  than  600  men  who  lost  their  lives 
when  the  ship  sank. 

Church  services  are  held  Thursday 
through  Sunday  in  the  main  auditorium, 
which  can  accommodate  200  people.  The 
chapel  is  open  to  visitors  from  10  a.m.  to 
4 p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  and  tour 
groups  are  welcome  with  advance  notice. 

— Stor y and  photos  by  J02  Russell  L.  Coons 
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FOUR  HEROIC  CHAPLAINS 
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l ‘ • 1 SHF.  S. S. DORCH ESTER  WAS  TOR  PE  MED 
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Softball  Players 
Celebrate  New  Record 

Story  and  photos  by  PHI  David  B.  Loveall 


Above:  AT3  Terrence  Suyak,  21 , of  Alden,  Mich.,  cheers 
his  team  through  the  early  morning  innings.  Right:  SN 
Laura  Futreil  leaps  with  excitement  as  the  champagne 
party  begins. 


The  game  was  for  softball  die-hards  and 
Navy  Relief. 

It  was  the  bottom  of  the  498th  inning, 
two  outs  and  a full  count  on  the  batter. 

“Come  on,  you  can  do  it.  We're  only 
190  runs  down,”  the  “A”  team  coach 
yelled.  Enthusiasm  swept  the  bench,  and 
both  teams  chattered  away. 

The  pitch,  the  swing,  a fly  ball  to  shal- 
low center  caught  by  the  roving  fielder  for 
the  third  out.  The  teams  switched  posi- 
tions for  the  996th  time. 

In  the  end,  no  one  really  cared  about 
the  final  score — 825  to  705— only  that  the 
game  was  longer  than  a 92-hour  game  at 
Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing, 
Mich.,  in  1983  and  thus  may  merit  inclu- 
sion in  the  Guinness  Book  of  World  Rec- 
ords. 

For  Navy  Relief,  it  meant  more  than 
$1,200  from  donations  and  sponsorship  of 
players.  More  than  60  sailors  and  Marines 
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from  North  Island  Naval  Air  Station,  San 
Diego,  and  the  nearby  Coronado  Naval 
Amphibious  Base  took  part. 

The  grueling  marathon  began  at  North 
Island  June  2 and,  after  90  pulled  muscles, 
10  score  books,  several  aggravated  “foot- 
ball” knees,  one  broken  nose  and  101 
hours,  it  hobbled  to  its  end  four  days  later. 

Players  pitched  tents  beside  their  dug- 
outs  to  grab  precious  minutes  of  sleep  be- 
tween innings  and  so  they  could  rotate  into 
line-ups  at  moment’s  notice  in  the  wee 
hours  of  the  morning.  Fielders  found 
themselves  suddenly  drenched  by  a sub- 
terranean, automatic  sprinkler  system  that 
continued  to  water  them  periodically. 

Seaman  Laura  Futrell,  19,  of  Scituate, 
Mass.,  sporting  a large  bandage  on  her 
broken  nose,  the  skin  around  her  eyes 
turning  black,  said,  “It  only  hurts  when 
I sneeze.  I’m  going  to  stick  it  out  at  least 
until  the  record’s  broken  in  36  more 
hours.” 

Storekeeper  Second  Class  John 
Wheeler,  32,  said,  “I’m  still  hitting  and 
pitching  after  25  hours  straight  and  I’m 


working  toward  32.  My  feet  hurt  but  the 
rest  of  me  feels  pretty  good.” 

Navy  airman  Bill  Purcell,  the  “A”  team 
coach,  explained,  “I  saw  people  go  until 
they  nearly  passed  out.  There  was  a point 
about  3 o’clock  one  morning  when  I didn’t 
think  we’d  make  it,  but  my  hat’s  off  to 
these  dedicated  people.  This  record  never 
would  have  been  broken  without  their  en- 
thusiasm.” 

As  the  hours  passed,  time  ran  out  for 
the  “As,”  despite  a determined,  last-ditch 
drive. 

At  9:08  p.m. , Tuesday,  June  6,  the  rec- 
ord was  broken.  Gloves  flew  in  the  air, 
and  champagne  corks  popped  to  celebrate 
setting  a new  record. 

Guinness  please  copy. 

PHI  Loveall  is  a photojournalist  assigned 
to  Fleet  Audiovisual  Command,  Pacific 

Right:  Civilian  Derek  Arthur,  son  of  Rear 
Adm.  Stan  R.  Arthur,  Commander  Carrier 
Group  Seven,  tallies  another  hit  for  the  “A” 
team.  Below:  More  than  60  servicemen  and 
women  rounded  the  bases  to  tab  nearly  1,500 
runs  through  drizzle,  injuries  and  darkness. 
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EOD  Teams 
Clean  Out 
Canyons 


Residents  of  Tierrasanta,  a San  Diego 
suburb,  have  long  known  that  the  canyons 
surrounding  their  community  contained  old 
bullets  and  shells.  Children  playing  in  the 
canyons  often  brought  the  rusted  ammu- 
nition home. 

But  what  once  were  playthings  to  area 
youngsters  became  deadly  last  December 
when  two  8-year-old  boys  were  killed 
when  an  old  artillery  shell  exploded. 

The  community  reacted  with  grief  and 
shock.  There  was  also  common  agreement 
that  ordnance  in  the  canyons  had  to  be 
eliminated.  The  city  of  San  Diego  turned 
to  the  Navy  for  help. 

In  response.  Commodore  “Hoagy” 
Charmichael,  Commander,  Naval  Base 
San  Diego,  arranged  for  Explosive  Ord- 
nance Disposal  Mobile  Unit  Three,  based 
at  the  Naval  Amphibious  Base  in  Coron- 
ado, to  sweep  the  area. 

The  sweep  teams,  composed  of  10  non- 
EOD  personnel  (sweepers)  and  two  EOD 
technicians,  were  under  the  field  direction 
of  Chief  Warrant  Officer  Larry  D.  Cargill. 
They  worked  seven  hours  a day,  Monday 
through  Thursday,  for  14  weeks,  using 
Friday  for  equipment  maintenance  and 
writing  reports. 


The  sweepers,  all  volunteers,  came  from 
the  Transient  Personnel  Unit,  Naval  Sta- 
tion San  Diego;  Seabee  Unit  405,  Naval 
Station  San  Diego;  and  the  Ninth  Marines 


at  Camp  Pendleton  Marine  Corps  Base, 
Calif.  In  all,  164  military  people  helped. 

In  14  weeks,  the  Navy  spent  approxi- 
mately $30,000  in  sweeping  331  acres. 
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Left:  Sweepers  with  Explosive  Ord- 
nance Disposal  Mobile  Unit 
Three  search  Tierrasanta,  a San 
Diego  suburb,  for  unexploded 
ordnance.  Photo  by  PH3  Ricky 
Bradford,  NAS  Miramar,  San 
Diego.  Bottom,  left:  Jean  Farb 
Middle  School  pupils  check  ord- 
nance displayed  during  school 
ceremonies  honoring  the  Navy 
sweepers,  who  received  the  button 
(below)  handmade  by  Serra  Jun- 
ior-Senior High  pupils.  Photos  by 
PHI  David  Loveall,  Fit  A VCom- 
Pac. 


■3 

The  sweep  teams  recovered  202  pieces  of 
ordnance.  Each  week  they  found  17  to  24 
pieces;  only  one  week  went  by  when  they 
found  nothing. 

Tierrasanta,  a well-kept,  middle-in- 
come neighborhood  about  15  miles  north- 


east of  downtown  San  Diego,  encom- 
passes about  2,500  acres. 

The  area  was  formerly  part  of  Camp 
Elliott,  a military  training  base  during 
World  War  II.  About  25,000  people  live 
there  now;  10,000  of  them  in  Navy  hous- 


ing in  Murphy  Canyon  and  the  rest  in  sin- 
gle-family, privately  owned  homes  and 
town  houses. 

To  start  the  community  action  plan 
which  focused  on  the  sweep,  the  fire  de- 
partment conducted  an  education  program 
in  the  schools  to  advise  children  on  safe 
procedures  to  follow  should  they  discover 
ordnance.  The  city  provided  a mobile 
trailer  which  served  as  the  base  of  oper- 
ations for  EOD  Mobile  Unit  Three  and  the 
sweep  teams. 

Most  of  the  331  acres  were  searched 
visually,  instead  of  with  electronic  ord- 
nance detectors,  because  of  the  difficult 
terrain.  The  terrain  ranged  from  flat  to 
almost  vertical,  from  clear  to  covered  with 
low,  dense  undergrowth. 

It  was  hot,  dangerous  work,  but  the  only 
injuries  were  sprained  ankles,  scratches 
from  trees  and  bushes,  and  heat  exhaus- 
tion. The  sweep  teams  saw  from  four  to 
six  rattlesnakes  a day. 

Local  groups  brought  cookies,  dough- 
nuts, sodas  and  pizzas  for  the  sweepers. 
Sometimes  children  would  offer  to  get  so- 
das for  them.  Boy  Scouts  painted  signs  of 
appreciation,  and  the  Tierrasanta  school- 
children  officially  thanked  the  Navy  in  a 
special  ceremony. 

San  Diego  City  Councilman  Dick  Mur- 
phy was  master  of  ceremonies.  The  chil- 
dren performed  a variety  of  skits  and  pre- 
sented handmade  mementos  to  sweeper 
participants.  It  was  their  way  of  saying 
thanks.  □ 
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Bloody  Pacific  Battle 


‘Forgotten  Battle” 
Of  Peleliu 
Remembered 

Story  and  photos  by  PHI  Fel  Barbante 
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Forty  years  after  “one  of  the  bloodiest 
battles  of  the  Pacific  War,”  USS  Peleliu 
(LHA  5)  visited  its  tiny  namesake  island 
to  dedicate  a memorial  honoring  the  1 ,252 
Marines  who  were  killed  in  action  during 
the  battle  of  Peleliu. 

Peleliuans,  sailors  and  Marines  honored 
the  dead  as  31st  Marine  Amphibious  Unit 
riflemen  rendered  a 21 -gun  salute  during 
the  ceremony.  Saluting  their  fallen  com- 
rades were  Peleliu  battle  veterans  retired 
Marine  Corps  Master  Sergeant  Everett 
Shults,  retired  Marine  Corps  Master  Gun- 
nery Sergeant  Bill  Becker,  retired  Army 
First  Sergeant  Wilbert  Brown,  and  former 
Navy  Hospital  Corpsman  Sammy  Ray. 


Also  attending  the  dedication  were  Pa- 
lau’s Vice  President  Alphonso  Oiterong, 
Peleliu  Governor  Yukio  Shmull  and  Ad- 
miral William  J.  Crowe  Jr.,  Commander 
in  Chief,  Pacific. 

“This  was  something  1 looked  forward 
to  for  a long  time,”  Shults  said.  “1  lost  a 
lot  of  good  friends  and  fought  that  battle 
many  a night  when  I couldn't  sleep.  I was 
determined  to  have  a memorial  for  our 
dead.”  Shults  had  a major  part  in  coor- 
dinating efforts  to  erect  a Marine  Corps 
memorial  to  join  the  81st  Army  and  Jap- 
anese memorials  already  on  the  island. 


IN  MfcAK  >RY  Ol  I ME  MARINES 
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Opposite  page:  USS  Peleliu  (LHA  5)  visits  its  namesake  island  to 
honor  World  War  II  Marines  killed  in  action  there.  Bottom:  First 
Marine  Division  memorial  is  a reminder  of  those  who  fought  and 
died.  Center:  A young  Peleliuan  wears  a ball  cap  from  his  island’s 
namesake  ship.  Below:  A gutted  U.S.  tank  lies  where  it  was 
destroyed  40  years  ago. 


The  battle  was  fought  from  Sept.  15  to 
Oct.  15,  1944.  The  scars  of  war  have  since 
been  covered  by  jungle  growth.  “I  couldn’t 
recognize  the  place,”  said  Becker. 
“Everything  is  overgrown.  During  the 
battle,  you  could  see  from  one  end  of  the 
island  to  the  other.”  Rusting  tanks  and 
unexploded  ordnance  are  still  common- 
place on  the  20-square-mile  island. 

The  Peleliuans — who  live  on  an  island 
in  the  Palau  island  chain  about  500  miles 
east  of  the  Philippines — had  been  anx- 
iously awaiting  the  ship’s  arrival  since  its 
commissioning  in  1980.  “This  is  the  big- 
gest thing  that’s  happened  here  since  the 
battle,”  said  an  islander  known  simply  as 
Willie.  Signs  in  the  main  village  of  Im- 
elchol  read  “Floating  Peleliu  Island  Joins 
the  Motherland!” 


To  celebrate  the  ship’s  visit,  many  of 
the  island’s  900  people  took  time  from 
fishing  and  grinding  limestone — their  main 
sources  of  income.  Schools  were  closed 
so  children  and  their  parents  could  enjoy 
a cookout  given  by  sailors  and  Marines 
and  tour  Peleliu. 

Although  Peleliu  has  returned  to  its 
home  port  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  the 
newly  erected  Marine  Corps  memorial  re- 
mains to  affirm  that  the  islanders,  the  vet- 
erans of  the  battle  and  the  crew  of  Peleliu 
have  not  forgotten  the  sacrifice  made  by 
those  who  died  in  the  bloody  battle  of 
Peleliu.  □ 

PH!  Barbante  is  attached  to  Seventh  Fleet 
Public  Affairs  Representative.  Subic  Bay,  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines. 
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A National  Leader 


“Being  in  good  physical  condition  is  im- 
portant to  every  Navy  man  and  woman. 
You  never  know  when  you  will  go  from 
behind  your  desk  to  the  front  line.  Too 
many  times  I’ve  seen  people  called  on 
to  do  a task  and  too  soon  their  tongue 
is  on  their  shoes.” 


Fitness  and  Sports  and  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Butterfield  was  in  Washington,  D.C., 
to  receive  the  Healthy  American  Fitness 
Leader  award.  All  Hands  interviewed  him 
to  learn  more  about  his  physical  fitness 
philosophy. 


Captain  John  A.  Butterfield,  command- 
ing officer  of  Naval  Air  Station,  Agana, 
Guam,  is  one  of  the  U.S.  Jaycees’  Healthy 
American  Fitness  Leaders  of  1984. 

He  was  honored  because  of  his  efforts 
to  improve  the  physical  well-being  of  peo- 
ple around  the  world.  Butterfield  coordi- 
nated physical  fitness  and  training  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  helped  imple- 
ment a DOD  physical  fitness  and  weight 
control  directive.  He  also  has  founded 
running  clubs  and  speaks  at  fitness  clinics 
and  seminars. 

Butterfield,  a graduate  of  the  U.S.  Na- 
val Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  Har- 
vard University,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
helped  establish  a close  relationship  be- 
tween the  President’s  Council  on  Physical 


What  got  you  interested  in  physical 
fitness? 

I’ve  always  been  a guy  who  loved  sports 
and  recreation.  Since  my  early  Navy  days, 
I usually  volunteered  to  be  the  athletic 
officer.  I came  back  from  Vietnam  over- 
weight and  not  feeling  well  physically.  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  go  to  the  Armed 
Forces  Staff  College  in  Norfolk  where  they 
were  really  promoting  the  aerobics  pro- 
gram. That  got  me  started  jogging,  which 
is  the  heart  of  aerobics.  Not  only  did  I 
lose  weight,  but  I felt  better — and  I wanted 
to  share  that  with  people.  Since  the  early 
1970s,  I’ve  tried  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  physical  fitness. 

What  is  the  relationship  between  fit- 
ness and  readiness? 

Fitness  is  tied  to  readiness  so  strongly 
that  it’s  hard  for  me  to  think  that  people 
would  question  it.  If  Navy  people  take 
care  of  themselves — if  they  have  more 
stamina,  more  endurance,  more  strength — 
then,  when  we  come  to  tough  times,  the 
physically  fit  will  last  longer  and  work 
more  efficiently  with  less  chance  of  ac- 
cident. The  physically  fit  are  more  pro- 
ductive people  and  that  translates  directly 
into  increased  readiness. 

Should  commands  emphasize  a reg- 
ular physical  fitness  program? 

Definitely.  Commanding  officers  should 
emphasize  to  their  sailors  the  importance 
of  physical  fitness  and  the  direct  link  be- 
tween fitness  and  readiness.  It’s  important 
for  commanders  to  provide  time  and  op- 
portunity for  physical  fitness  and  to  re- 


ward those  who  are  outstanding. 

How  are  you  promoting  physical  fit- 
ness at  your  present  command? 

Some  of  my  sailors  say  w'e're  doing 
more  than  we’ve  done  before,  and  some 
say  I've  got  the  place  on  the  move.  We 
have  people  involved  in  fitness  programs, 
and  I don't  mean  just  running.  We  have 
people  who  bicycle,  walk,  swim  and  lift 


Above  left:  Butterfield  pins  a medal  on  a win- 
ner of  the  1984  Guam  Special  Olympics. 

Above:  Butterfield  grabs  cups  of  water  while 
rounding  a corner  during  a recent  marathon  on 
Guam.  Right:  Butterfield  crosses  the  finish  line 
in  first  place  for  his  age  group  during  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  Liberation  of  Guam  mara- 
thon. 
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in  Physical  Fitness 


weights.  We  will  get  some  new  exercise 
equipment  and  improve  our  facilities  be- 
cause it’s  important  for  our  sailors  to  have 
the  means  for  a good  fitness  program.  Ad- 
ditionally, on  Guam  we  have  a relay  event 
called  Team  Triathlon.  One  member  runs, 
one  bikes  and  one  swims.  It’s  a great  way 
to  advertise  physical  fitness. 

Can  physical  fitness  help  reduce  sub- 
stance abuse? 

I have  seen  sailors  who  have  gotten  away 


from  unhealthy  addictions  through  phys- 
ical fitness.  I try  to  preach  getting  addicted 
to  a healthy  lifestyle.  We  need  to  have 
Navy  leaders  emphasize  to  sailors  that  they 
should  have  greater  concern  for  their  health 
and  undertake  a vigorous  program  of 
physical  fitness.  Fighting  substance  abuse 
goes  hand  in  glove  with  providing  people 
opportunities  to  stay  physically  fit.  In  my 
experience,  substance  abuse  goes  down 
when  you  offer  a healthy  alternative  like 
a physical  fitness  program. 


Do  you  have  any  specific  recommen- 
dations for  staying  in  shape? 

The  best  thing  people  can  do  is  develop 
an  individual  exercise  program  so  they  get 
regular,  vigorous  cardiovascular  exercise. 
And  that  can  come  in  a number  of  ways 
like  running,  swimming,  bicycling  or 
walking.  In  about  four  months,  you  can 
become  physically  fit,  probably  add  some 
time  on  your  life  and  increase  the  quality 
of  your  life.  □ 

— Story  by  JO!  Dale  Hewey 
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Bearings 

MSC  Receives  New  High  Speed  Auxiliary  Ship 


Military  Sealift  Command  has  estab- 
lished the  fast  sealift  ship  readiness  sup- 
port squadron  to  oversee  the  management 
and  operational  readiness  of  eight  new  high 
speed  auxiliary  ships. 

The  first  of  the  ships  delivered  to  MSC 
— USNS  Algol  (T-AKR  287) — is  a giant. 
At  946  feet  long  and  16  stories  tall,  it  is 
longer  and  taller  than  some  aircraft  car- 
riers. And,  as  if  size  weren’t  enough,  Al- 
gol can  travel  more  than  12,000  miles  at 
27  knots  and  can  cruise  in  excess  of  30 
knots.  Algol's  master  merchant  marine 
Captain  Paul  T.  Bentley,  a Navy  reserve 
commander,  said,  “ Algol  is  so  fast  the 
problem  is  getting  escort  frigates  to  keep 
up.” 

Algol  can  carry  enough  equipment  to 
outfit  a mechanized  division,  including  122 
tanks,  387  vehicles,  82  helicopters  and 
has  a helicopter  flight  deck.  Algol’s  two 
twin  cranes  make  it  self-sustaining  and 
capable  of  off-loading  at  sea  or  at  ports 
lacking  modem  facilities. 

Duties  of  the  fast  sealift  ship  readiness 
support  squadron  responsible  for  Algol, 
include  direction  of  ship  operations,  read- 
iness planning,  dock  and  sea  trials,  ship- 

Can  You  Help 
The  Museum? 

The  Navy/Marine  Corps/Coast  Guard 
Treasure  Island  Museum,  San  Francisco, 
is  looking  for  brass  work,  19th  century 
uniforms  and  weapons,  books,  papers, 
furniture,  souvenirs,  personal  gear,  me- 
chanical equipment,  photographs,  and 
scrapbooks  from  Navy  involvement  in  the 
Pacific  during  World  War  II,  Korea  and 
Vietnam. 

If  you  can  help  or  have  questions,  con- 
tact Douglas  Brookes,  curator,  Navy/Ma- 
rine Corps/Coast  Guard  Museum,  Bldg. 
1,  Treasure  Island,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94130,  or  call  (415)  765-6182. 

The  museum  interprets  the  role  of  the 
three  sea  services  in  the  Pacific  and  is  open 
to  the  public  10  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  daily, 
except  federal  holidays.  ■ 


board  training,  equipment  maintenance 
inspections,  hurricane  sortie  planning  and 

VA  Pamphlet 
for  Ex-POWs 

The  Veterans  Administration  has  reis- 
sued a pamphlet  outlining  medical  care 
and  other  benefits  available  to  former  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

The  law  presumes  certain  disabilities 
are  service-connected,  so  former  prisoners 
of  war  may  qualify  for  disability  payments 
without  additional  proof.  Since  the  change 
also  applies  to  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation,  the  pamphlet  encourages 
surviving  spouses,  children  and  needy 
parents  of  deceased  former  prisoners  of 
war  to  claim  service-connected  death  ben- 
efits or  reopen  previously  denied  claims. 

Copies  of  the  pamphlet,  ”VA  Benefits 
for  Former  POWs,”  are  available  from  the 
nearest  VA  office.  ■ 


implementation,  and  monitoring  of  con- 
tract operator  performance.  ■ 

Toll-free 
Reservations 
at  Navy  Lodges 

Military  families  using  the  Navy  Lodge 
system  in  the  United  States  can  make  re- 
servations at  most  Navy  Lodges  toll-free 
by  dialing  800-NAVY  INN  at  any  time, 
seven  days  a week. 

The  Navy  Lodge  central  reservation  of- 
fice also  provides  information  about  hours 
of  operation,  daily  rates,  check-in  pro- 
cedures, and  directions  on  how  to  reach 
the  Navy  Lodges. 

Military  people  from  all  services,  on  an 
accompanied  permanent  change-of-sta- 
tion  move,  may  make  Navy  Lodge  reser- 
vations five  to  90  days  in  advance  of  their 
move.  People  in  other  categories  may  make 
reservations  five  to  21  days  in  advance.  ■ 
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Sea  Lore 


Fiddlers’  Green  is  the  traditional 
heaven  of  seagoing  men,  comparable  to 
the  Viking’s  Valhalla  and  the  Indian’s 
happy  hunting  grounds.  It’s  restricted  to 
sailormen.  Fiddlers’  Green  is  the  only 
heaven  claimed  by  an  occupational  group. 
According  to  legend.  Fiddlers’  Green  is 
well-supplied  with  joyous  demoiselles, 
free  drinks  and  plenty  of  chow,  and  there 
are  no  regulations.  Civilians,  ineligible  for 
entrance,  should  read  “Fiddlers’  Green’’ 
by  Albert  R.  Wetjen. 

Knows  the  Ropes — When  someone 
“knows  the  ropes,”  he  knows  his  way 
around  and  is  capable  of  handling  most 
problems  in  a given  area.  The  meaning  of 
the  phrase  has  changed  somewhat  through 
the  years.  Originally,  the  statement  was 
printed  on  a seaman’s  discharge  to  indi- 
cate that  he  knew  the  names  and  primary 
uses  of  the  main  ropes  aboard  ship.  In 
other  words,  “This  man  is  a novice  sea- 
man and  knows  only  the  basics  of  sea- 
manship.” ■ 


Edson  and  Med  Moor 


The  crew  of  USS  Edson  (DD  946) 
showed  there’s  more  than  one  way  to  moor 
a ship  when  they  visited  Escanaba  on 
Michigan’s  upper  peninsula  in  July. 

Hundreds  of  people  watched  as  the  de- 
stroyer backed  into  its  berth  at  the  city’s 
Municipal  Pier  in  a maneuver  called  a 
Mediterranean  moor.  This  difficult  stem- 
first  berthing,  needed  because  of  shallow 
water  alongside  the  pier,  is  rarely  used  in 
U.S.  harbors. 

Escanaba  has  an  ordinance  against 
backing  cars  into  parking  spaces,  and  the 
city  carried  its  law  to  the  sea  when  it  jok- 
ingly issued  a parking  ticket  to  Com- 
mander Welboume  F.  Bronaugh  Jr.,  the 
ship’s  commanding  officer.  Bronaugh, 
playing  along  with  the  gag,  slipped  out  of 
paying  the  fine  by  aiming  one  of  Edson  s 
5-inch  guns  at  City  Hall. 

More  than  14,900  people  toured  the  ship 
during  its  four-day  stay  at  Escanaba.  The 


ship  visited  the  Michigan  city  during  a 
three-month  good  will  cruise  of  the  Great 
Lakes  region  in  the  northeastern  U.S.  and 
Canada. 


Edson,  homeported  in  Newport,  R.I., 
is  the  only  “all-gun”  Forrest  Sherman- 
class  destroyer  in  commission.  ■ 
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New  Navy  Lodges  at  Jacksonville,  Gtmo 


McDonald's  Joins 
the  Navy 

Big  Mac  and  Ronald  McDonald  have 
joined  the  Navy. 

McDonald’s  Corp.  has  been  awarded  a 
Navy  contract  to  provide  its  fast  foods  at 
Navy  installations  worldwide.  Mc- 
Donald’s Navy  menu  will  be  the  same  as 
in  off-base  restaurants,  but  the  prices  will 
be  at  least  5 percent  below  the  average 
local  price,  said  the  Navy  Resale  and 
Services  Support  Office. 

The  food  sales,  the  office  said,  also  will 
provide  funds  for  installation  morale,  wel- 
fare and  recreation  programs.  ■ 


New  Navy  Lodges  have  opened  at  Na- 
val Air  Station  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  U.S. 
Naval  Station  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 
These  facilities — replacements  for  old, 
substandard  buildings — are  the  latest  in 
hotel  design  and  offer  greater  comfort  and 
convenience  to  guests. 

Guest  units  at  both  facilities  are  iden- 
tical, fully  equipped  with  kitchenettes  and 
large  enough  to  accommodate  a family  of 
five.  There  are  50  units  at  Jacksonville 
renting  for  $25  per  night,  and  26  units  at 
Gtmo  for  $23  per  night. 

Families  on  permanent  change-of-sta- 


tion  moves  may  make  reservations  up  to 
90  days  in  advance,  and  officials  at  the 
Navy  Resale  and  Services  Support  Office 
suggest  reservations  be  made  as  far  in  ad- 
vance as  possible.  The  Jacksonville  Lodge 
number  is  (904)  772-6000. 

Reservations  at  the  Gtmo  Lodge  may 
be  made  through  military  sponsors  since 
Gtmo  is  not  on  the  Navy  Lodge  central 
reservation  office  toll-free  number. 

The  Jacksonville  and  Gtmo  lodges  are 
part  of  a worldwide  reconstruction  and 
modernization  program  by  the  Navy  Re- 
sale and  Services  Support  Office.  ■ 
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Navy  Chessmen 
Win  Awards 


Lieutenant  Charles  Braun  and  Dental 
Technician  First  Class  Ruben  R.  Ignacio 
won  awards  at  the  25th  annual  Armed 
Forces  Chess  Championship  Tournament 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  this  fall. 

Braun,  an  engineering  officer  aboard 
USS  Andrew  Jackson  (SSBN  619),  placed 
second  in  the  tournament,  earning  eight 
out  of  12  points  during  the  competition. 

Ignacio,  a technician  in  the  dental  clinic 
at  Subic  Bay,  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
won  the  “speed  chess”  competition.  He 
was  required  to  complete  each  match  in 
five  minutes.  Tournament  officials  said 
matches  usually  take  1 Vi  to  two  hours. 

Braun  and  Ignacio  were  on  the  six- 
member  sea  services  team  that  included 
Lieutenant  Junior  Grade  Thomas  W. 
Krause,  USS  Sturgeon  (SSN  637),  Igna- 
cio’s brother.  Hospital  Corpsman  Second 
Class  Romeo  R.  Ignacio,  and  Personnel- 
man  First  Class  Nelson  V.  Rivera,  both  at 
Subic  Bay,  and  Lance  Corporal  Melvin 
Alsberry,  Marine  Corps  Air  Station  (Hel- 
icopter) New  River,  Jacksonville,  N.C. 

Each  team  member  played  every  other 
member  of  the  six-member  Army  and  Air 


Handicapped  Employee  of  the  Year  . . . Civilian  physicist  Douglas  W.  Martin  of 
the  Naval  Ocean  Systems  Center.  San  Diego,  recently  was  named  one  of  1984’s  10 
Outstanding  Handicapped  Federal  Employees  of  the  Year.  Martin,  blind  since  birth, 
is  the  Navy’s  Outstanding  Handicapped  Employee  of  the  Year.  He  earned  bachelor 
of  science  degrees  in  physics,  mathematics  and  psychology  at  Muskingum  College, 
New  Concord,  Ohio,  and  a master’s  degree  in  engineering  acoustics  from  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  University.  He  earned  a Navy  civilian  diver  certificate  to  do  research 
in  advanced  sonar  development,  and  he’s  currently  heading  up  an  independent  sonar 
research  study  at  the  center.  Martin  uses  Braille  equipment  to  communicate  with 
computers  and  to  collect  and  analyze  data.  ■ 

Force  teams.  The  Army  team  won  the  American  Chess  Foundation  and  the  United 
tournament  held  at  the  American  Legion’s  Services  Organization  co-sponsored  the 
Washington  headquarters.  The  Legion,  the  event.  ■ 


From  Fleet  to  Academy 


If  you’re  set  on  becoming  an  officer,  a 
fleet  appointment  to  the  United  States  Na- 
val Academy  can  help  you  reach  that  goal. 

Each  year,  the  secretary  of  the  navy 
may  appoint  85  active  duty  and  85  reserve 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  members  to  the 
academy  at  Annapolis,  Md. 

A person  seeking  an  appointment  must 
be  a U.S.  citizen,  at  least  17  but  no  older 
than  22  on  July  1 of  the  year  entering  the 
academy,  and  unmarried  with  no  depend- 
ents. Those  considering  fleet  appoint- 
ments also  must  have  served  12  full  months 
from  pay  entry  base  date  before  July  1 of 
the  year  entering  the  academy. 

Applications  for  the  class  of  1989  are 


due  Feb.  15,  1985.  OPNAVINST  1531.4D 
of  Dec.  30,  1981,  and  Marine  Corps  Order 
1430. 1 IE  of  May  21 , 1982,  have  full  de- 
tails. 

Applicants  not  accepted  to  the  academy 
may  request  consideration  for  the  Naval 
Academy  Preparatory  School  at  Newport, 
R.I.  The  school  provides  a year  of  con- 
centrated study  to  enhance  an  applicant’s 
chances  for  selection  to  the  academy  the 
following  year.  Attendance  at  NAPS  is  not 
mandatory  for  admission  to  the  academy, 
but  a high  percentage  of  enlisted  people 
selected  for  the  academy  each  year  are 
drawn  from  the  NAPS  program.  ■ 


Arkansas  Crew 
Gives  Blood 
in  Hong  Kong 

USS  Arkansas  (CGN  41)  crew  mem- 
bers donated  48  pints  of  blood  to  the  Hong 
Kong  Red  Cross  in  August,  in  anticipation 
of  the  need  for  blood  during  the  monsoon 
season.  It  was  the  ship’s  first  port  call  at 
Hong  Kong. 

One  Arkansas  sailor  said,  “It’s  nice  to 
be  able  to  do  something  for  people  in  the 
places  we  visit,  and  giving  blood  is  one 
of  the  best  things  we  can  do  in  a com- 
munity. It  makes  us  feel  a part  of  people 
all  around  the  world.” 

Arkansas  homeported  in  Alameda, 
Calif.,  is  commanded  by  Captain  Mal- 
colm W.  Chase.  ■ 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Longest  Deployment? 

Not  wanting  to  take  any  thunder  away  from 
the  big  guns  of  the  USS  New  Jersey  (BB  62), 
but  your  article  on  her  331 -day  cruise,  (All 
Hands , August  1984)  being  the  longest  since 
World  War  II,  is  wrong. 

On  Aug.  14,  1978,  two  minesweepers,  USS 
Leader  (MSO  490)  and  USS  Illusive  (MSO 
448)  departed  Charleston,  S.C.,  for  a one-year 
NATO  cruise.  We  returned  to  Charleston  on 
Aug.  6,  1979,  357  days  on  deployment — 
BMCS(SW)  M.S.  Kreitzer,  FMWTC, 
Charleston,  S.C. 

USS  New  Jersey  may  be  a great  ship,  but  I 
know  she  hasn’t  made  the  longest  deployment 
since  World  War  II.  USS  Vesuvius  (AE  15)  left 
home  port.  Concord,  Calif.,  in  early  February 
1972  and  returned  in  March  1973  after  a Viet- 
nam deployment. 

During  that  deployment,  her  last,  she  trans- 
ferred more  than  35,000  tons  of  ammunition 
and  none  of  that  was  by  helo.  Too  bad  she 
never  made  the  covers  of  Time,  Newsweek  or 
All  Hands. — MMCS  Melvin  W.  Lindstrom, 
USS  Goldsborough  (DDG  20). 

I served  on  a ship  deployed  for  413  days. 
USS  Vesuvius  left  port  on  Feb.  14,  1972,  and 
returned  to  Concord,  Calif.,  March  3,  1973. 
Even  though  she  is  now  scrapped  and  stricken 
from  the  records,  she  was  my  first  and  finest 
command. — MMl(SW)  Rodney  W.  Orr,  en- 
gineering department,  USS  Midway  (CV  41). 


Heavenly  Daze 

The  photo,  pages  28-29,  All  Hands  Septem- 
ber 1984,  accompanying  your  story,  “Eyes  on 
the  Sky,”  has  been  labeled  erroneously  as  the 
Orion  Nebula.  The  Orion  Nebula,  M-42,  lies 
in  the  constellation  of  Orion  at  about  1,500 
light-years  (from  Earth.) 

The  nebula  pictured  in  your  story  is,  in  fact, 
the  Trifid  Nebula,  M-28  in  the  constellation  of 
Sagittarius. — EW2  Donald  E.  Barnard,  USS 
Garcia  (FF  1040). 


I found  your  story  on  the  U.S.  Naval  Ob- 
servatory interesting,  but  noted  an  error  about 
the  picture  on  pages  28  and  29.  You  identified 
it  as  M-42,  the  great  Orion  Nebula,  but  it  looks 


like  M-20.  the  Trifid  Nebula,  at  a distance  of 
about  4,800  light-years  (from  Earth.) 

Other  than  that,  it  was  a good  article.  Keep 
up  the  good  work. — ADI  Gerald  Affeldt.  NAS 
Whidbey  Island,  Wash. 

As  an  amateur  astronomer,  1 bring  to  your 
attention  an  error  in  the  September  1984  issue 
on  pages  28  and  29.  You  identified  the  Trifid 
Nebula  in  Sagittarius,  M-20,  (incorrectly)  as 
the  Orion  Nebula,  M-42.  Thank  you  for  a good 
publication. — OSC  Charles  L.  Grubb,  Combat 
Systems  Technical  Schools  Command,  Mare 
Island,  Vallejo,  Calif. 

• These  stargazers  are  correct.  The  nebula 
is  Trifid.  M-20  and  not  Orion.  Somehow,  the 
wrong  slide  got  into  print.  The  "Observers' 
Handbook  1984"  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society’  of  Canada,  the  obsenatory’' s recom- 
mended reference,  puts  the  M-20  nebula  about 
3,500  light-years  from  planet  Earth. 

...  the  editor 


Full  dress  blues 

Sharp-eyed  readers  telephoned  and  wrote 
to  ask  why  newly  commissioned  Ensign 
Raymond  Scott  was  wearing  ribbons  on  the 
wrong  side  of  his  blouse  in  this  picture  from 
All  Hands’  September  1984  issue. 
Others — who  didn’t  notice  Scott  and  his 
drill  instructor  were  saluting  with  their  right 


hands — asked  All  Hands  if  it  printed  the 
picture  backwards.  The  ensign,  in  full  dress 
uniform  for  his  commissioning,  is  wearing 
award  medals  on  his  left  side,  blocked  from 
view  by  the  drill  instructor.  On  the  right 
side  of  his  blouse,  Ensign  Scott  wears  in 
correct  precedence,  inboard  to  outboard, 
ribbons  for  awards  that  don  7 have  medals. 
The  ribbons  are,  from  left,  looking  at  the 
picture.  Navy  Pistol  Markmanship,  Sea 
Service  Deployment  and  the  Navy  Unit 
Commendation. 

. . . the  editor 

Correction 

Participation  in  Ocean  Venture  '84,  by  the 
USS  America  (CV  66)  inadvertently  was  omit- 
ted from  All  Hands'  September  1984  article 
on  that  exercise. 


Letters  to  the  editor  of  All  Hands  mag- 
azine should  be  brief,  to  the  point,  typed 
double-spaced  on  one  side  of  a page  or 
printed  legibly  and  not  exceed  500 
words.  They  must  include  the  author's 
full  name,  rate,  rank,  address,  office  and 
home  telephone  numbers  and  be  signed. 
Names  and  addresses  will  be  withheld 
on  request.  The  editor  may  paraphrase 
and  shorten  letters  as  space  requires.  Mail 
letters  to:  Editor.  All  Hands.  Hoffman 
No.  2,  200  Stovall  St..  Alexandria.  Va. 
22332-2200. 


Reunions 

• USS  Chew  (DD  106) — Reunion  Dec. 
1984.  Contact  Jesse  Pond,  P.O.  Box  205, 
Sperryville,  Va.  22740;  telephone  (703)  987- 
8515. 

• USS  Cooper  (DD  695) — Reunion  Dec. 
1984.  Contact  J.E.  Bickers.  128  Piney  Bend. 
Portage,  Ind.  46368;  telephone  (219)  763-3871 . 

• USS  Enterprise  (CV  6) — Reunion  Pains- 
ville,  Ohio,  Dec.  7,  1984.  Contact  Ed  Doss, 
S.  Forrest  Road.  Westport.  Wash.  98595;  tele- 
phone (206)  268-9742. 

Wire  cable  and  towing  chain  are  rigged  on  the 
bow  of  the  45,000-ton  battleship  Missouri 
(BB  63)  in  preparation  for  the  tow  from  Bre- 
merton, Wash,  to  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

— Photo  by  PHI  Bob  Weissleder 
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Navy  Parachute  Team 


Story  and  photos  by  JOl(SS)  Peter  D.  Sundberg 


'iMm 


When  Mrs.  Cyrilla  Bitzen  first  saw  the  Navy’s  Chuting  Stars 
perform  in  Chicago,  she  was  so  impressed  she  asked  them  to 
jump  into  her  small  northern  Minnesota  hometown:  Millerville, 
population  124. 

And  they  did. 

The  Chuting  Stars  is  Naval  Special  Warfare  Group  Two’s 
parachute  demonstration  team.  The  team  performs  at  46  air 
shows  each  year,  some  with  audiences  of  less  than  200,  as 
in  Millerville,  some  with  hundreds  of  thousands,  as  in  Chicago. 


Photo  by  AD2  Lou  Esposito,  SEAL  Team  Two , NAB  Little  Creek,  Va. 


Chuting  Stars 


In  some  areas,  the  local  farm  animals 
even  outnumber  the  spectators.  But  this 
is  where  the  team  began — in  those  small 
towns. 

Master  Chief  Boatswain’s  Mate  Wheeler 
D.  Power,  the  team’s  leader,  was  a pi- 
oneer of  that  first  team,  then  known  as  the 
UDT/SEAL  parachute  team. 

“Back  in  the  late  ’60s  anyone  assigned 
to  an  underwater  demolition  or  SEAL  team 
who  owned  a red-white-and-blue  Para- 
commander  parachute  could  be  part  of  the 
group,”  recalled  Power. 

“Whenever  someone  from  a nearby 
county  or  state  fair  wanted  a parachute 
demo  team,  they’d  call,”  said  Power. 

“We  didn’t  have  an  official  team,  so 
we’d  get  together  whoever  wasn’t  on  a 
cruise  and  put  a team  together.  The  re- 
quester would  pay  our  per  diem,  our  re- 
spective commands  would  give  us  time 
off,  and  we’d  drive  to  the  show  site  and 
perform.” 

Until  1973,  the  team  was  just  a bunch 
of  “Frogs”  and  “SEALS”  who  had  at- 
tended high  altitude,  low  opening  free  fall 
parachute  school  and  who  loved  to  jump, 
according  to  the  master  chief. 

“However,”  said  Power,  “it  took  a 
tragedy  to  bring  the  team  into  the  official 
limelight.” 

While  on  its  way  to  an  air  show  in  1973, 
an  Army  Golden  Knights  Parachute  Dem- 
onstration Team  aircraft  crashed.  A 12- 
man  team  plus  the  plane  crew  died,  and 
the  Navy  was  asked  to  fulfill  the  Army’s 
show  commitments. 

One  show  was  at  Norfolk’s  Interna- 
tional Azalea  Festival,  and  the  Navy’s  team 
has  performed  there  ever  since. 

“Admiral  ‘Ike’  Kidd,  then  in  charge  of 
the  Navy  Recruiting  Command,  was  sit- 
ting in  the  front  row  next  to  the  Azalea 
queen,”  said  Power.  “I  did  a standup 
landing  on  the  concrete  in  front  of  the 


Top  left:  With  smoke  indicating  their 
flight  paths,  Chuting  Stars  demonstrate 
a crowd-pleasing  bomb  burst.  Top  right: 
Jumpmaster  BMCS  Jim  Rowland,  con- 
trolling the  aircraft’s  movements  via  a 
communications  helmet,  gives  the  two- 
minute  warning  before  a jump.  Bottom: 
The  "down  plane,”  a new  parachute 
routine,  is  performed  at  Jamestown, 

N.Y. 


admiral,  saluted,  gathered  up  my  canopy 
and  joined  the  rest  of  the  team.” 

The  standup  landing  on  concrete  with 
a Paracommander  parachute  was  rare  then, 
and  the  admiral  was  so  impressed  by  the 
team’s  performance  that  he  took  on  its 
sponsorship.  The  team  became  official  and 
was  given  $5,000  toward  its  formation. 

Shortly  after,  $25,000  arrived  from  re- 
cruiting command.  “We  received  new 
parachutes,  altimeters,  jump  suits,  you 
name  it,”  said  Power. 


Team  members  were  detached  from  their 
respective  commands  and  ordered  to  the 
naval  special  warfare  staff  on  a temporary- 
additional-duty  basis. 

“From  April  through  November  we  had 
only  one  weekend  off,"  said  Power.  “We 
only  made  about  2,400  jumps,  but  almost 
all  were  show  jumps;  we  didn't  have  time 
for  practice  jumps.” 

Today’s  Chuting  Stars — one  officer  and 
1 1 enlisted  people — make  4.200  jumps 
each  show  year.  The  Little  Creek-based 
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team  supports  Navy  recruiting  by  making 
personal  appearances  in  states  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Their  counterparts,  the 
San  Diego-based  “Leap  Frogs,”  conduct 
similar  performances  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

“In  addition  to  supporting  the  recruit- 
ing effort,  we  also  support  SEAL  team 
parachuting  operations.  We  use  the  latest 
equipment  and  techniques  and  pass  our 
knowledge  to  the  teams,”  explained  Lieu- 
tenant George  Yates,  officer  in  charge. 


The  jump  team’s  funding  and  sched- 
uling is  done  by  Navy  Recruiting  Com- 
mand, but  they  are  administratively  sup- 
ported by  Commander,  Naval  Special 
Warfare  Group  Two.  The  team  does  not 
have  aircraft  dedicated  specifically  to  them. 
They  rely  on  Commander  Naval  Air  Force, 
Atlantic  for  Navy  assets  and  on  various 
Air  Force  and  Air  Force  Reserve  squad- 
rons. 

Unlike  the  Army’s  Golden  Knights  who 
recruit  and  extensively  screen  applicants 


from  throughout  the  Army,  the  Navy  team 
is  restricted  to  Navy  SEALs. 

A team  member  has  a three-year  tour. 
Since  the  member  is  on  loan  from  a SEAL 
team,  he  can  be  recalled  any  time  oper- 
ational commitments  require  his  exper- 
tise. In  addition,  each  member  is  required 
to  keep  his  SEAL  diving  and  demolition 
qualifications  current  while  assigned  to  the 
Chuting  Stars. 

“When  a member’s  tour  is  nearing 
completion,  we  ask  SEAL  teams  to  submit 
a list  of  people  who  want  to  join  us,”  said 
Yates. 

According  to  Yates,  Chuting  Stars 
hopefuls  are  informally  contacted  and  in- 
vited to  make  practice  jumps  with  the  team. 
This  lets  the  team  evaluate  the  individuals’ 
performances  in  the  air  and  see  how  they 
adapt  to  a show-business  type  of  envi- 
ronment. 

“They  have  to  accept  the  responsibility 
of  being  on  the  road  for  10  months  a year, 
representing  the  Navy  24-hours  a day  and 
living  and  performing  with  the  same  12 
people,”  said  Yates.  “All  of  this  is  as 
important  as  parachuting  skills.” 

Once  a SEAL  becomes  a Chuting  Star 
the  training  becomes  intense. 

Aviation  Machinist’s  Mate  Second  Class 
Lou  Esposito,  with  more  than  1 ,000  free 
falls,  is  responsible  for  the  team’s  training 
schedule.  He  conducts  classes  dealing  with 
specific  free  fall  techniques  before  the 
jumping  starts. 

“Some  men  come  to  the  team  with  fewer 
than  25  jumps.  The  first  thing  I do  is  find 
out  how  confident  he  is  during  free  fall,” 
explained  Esposito.  “We  work  with  the 
jumper,  ensuring  that  he  knows  the  basics, 
that  he’s  a safe  sky  diver,  and  that  he  can 
accurately  control  his  canopy,”  added 
Esposito. 

When  the  show  season  ends  in  Novem- 
ber, winter,  with  its  inclement  weather, 
has  a firm  hold  on  Virginia.  To  get  the 
required  training  the  team  leaves  Little 
Creek  for  warmer  climates — Puerto  Rico, 
Arizona,  Florida,  or  as  guests  of  the  Leap 
Frogs  in  San  Diego — and  five  weeks  of 
hard  sky  diving. 
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A Chuting  Star  wrestles  his  parachute  to 
the  ground  immediately  after  landing. 
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Chuting  Stars 


The  team  averages  12  hours  per  day, 
six  days  a week,  and  makes  five  to  seven 
jumps  a day  during  winter  training.  When 
possible,  the  jumps  are  videotaped;  still 
photographs  also  are  taken  for  later  ref- 
erence. Every  jump,  from  exit  to  landing, 
is  critiqued.  If  a jumper's  feelings  are  eas- 
ily hurt,  he  won’t  last  long  on  the  team. 
Sometimes  there  are  disagreements  over 
technique,  but  it  all  comes  down  to  being 
right  or  wrong;  being  wrong  can  be  fatal. 

The  hard  work  is  worth  it,  according  to 
new  team  members. 

Engineman  Second  Class  Steve  Shortt 
had  39  free  falls  when  he  reported  to  the 
Chuting  Stars  from  SEAL  Team  Two.  Now 
he  has  well  over  200  free  falls. 

“The  experienced  team  members  really 
take  an  interest  in  the  new  people,”  said 
Shortt.  “Two  of  the  guys,  with  more  than 
1,000  jumps  each,  took  me  in  hand  for  a 
full  week  and  taught  me  how  to  get  into 
Relative  Work  formations  (jumpers  link 
up  into  formations  while  in  free  fall),  how 
to  fly  my  body  and  the  procedures  for 
Canopy  Relative  Work  (jumpers  stack  their 
canopies  upon  each  other  or  come  into 
contact  in  various  routines).” 

Machinist’s  Mate  First  Class  Steve 
Trimmer  from  SEAL  Team  Four  had  25 
free  falls  when  he  reported  to  the  para- 
chute team.  Although  he  was  the  most 
inexperienced  of  the  new  members,  he 
wasn’t  intimidated  by  the  Chuting  Stars' 
veterans. 

“I  looked  forward  to  working  with 
them,”  explained  Trimmer.  “The  guys  are 
so  well-qualified  that  it’s  no  problem  get- 
ting enough  information  and  instruction. 
There’s  nowhere  in  the  special  warfare 
community  where  you  can  get  this  much 
experience  this  fast  at  such  a high  level 
of  quality.” 

Trimmer  currently  has  more  than  200 
free  falls. 

Canopy  control  and  accuracy  are 
stressed  on  the  team.  The  man  responsible 
for  making  sure  the  parachutists  are  as 
accurate  as  possible  is  the  team’s  jump- 
master  and  safety  officer,  Senior  Chief 


Top:  Chuting  Stars  are  introduced  follow- 
ing an  air  show.  Bottom:  Lt.  George 
Yates,  assisted  by  some  youngsters,  re- 
packs his  parachute. 


Boatswain’s  Mate  Jim  Rowland.  Rowland 
makes  sure  the  jumpers  exit  the  aircraft  at 
the  proper  time  and  place.  It’s  called 
“spotting,”  and  if  the  spot  is  off.  the 
jumper’s  chances  of  landing  on  the  target 
are  slim. 

“In  our  line  of  work,  when  you're  per- 
forming before  thousands  of  people,  you 


want  to  make  sure  everyone  lands  on  the 
target."  said  Row  land.  “If  one  guy  misses 
the  ’T'  (target),  that’s  all  you  hear  about; 
people  don't  remember  how  many  accu- 
rate jumpers  there  were.” 

Before  the  aircraft  takes  off.  Rowland 
briefs  the  pilots  on  the  drop  zone  char- 
acteristics, emergency  procedures  and 
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flight  instructions.  After  takeoff  the  jump- 
master  directs  the  aircraft  over  the  drop 
zone  and  throws  out  wind-drift  indicators, 
or  streamers,  to  determine  wind  direction 
and  strength. 

“The  wind  streamers  are  designed  to 
fall  at  approximately  the  same  rate  at  which 
a 160-pound  jumper  would  descend  under 


a 24-foot  Navy  flat  reserve  parachute,” 
explained  Rowland. 

The  jumpmaster  decides  where  to  spot 
the  jumpers  after  making  calculations  on 
where  the  streamers  land,  the  ground  winds 
and  the  winds  at  jump  altitude — normally 
12,500  feet. 

“1  have  to  be  right  in  all  my  calcula- 
tions,” said  Rowland.  “You  can  kill  a 
jumper  if  your  spot  is  off,  especially  in 
some  of  the  places  we  perform.  We  often 
jump  into  metropolitan  areas  with  tall 
buildings,  high  tension  wires,  streets  filled 
with  cars — you  name  it.” 

The  Chuting  Stars'  safety  record  is  at- 
tributed to  extensive  training  and  the  type 
of  equipment  used. 

Hull  Technician  Second  Class  David 
Baudoin,  the  team’s  parachute  rigger,  is 
responsible  for  maintaining  the  equip- 
ment. Demanding  parachute  drops  are 
often  characterized  by  small  drop  zones 
and  dangerous  but  crowd-pleasing  Can- 
opy Relative  Work.  High  performance 
parachute  equipment  is  a must  for  the 
Chuting  Stars. 

“We  use  nine-cell,  ram-air  square  Dra- 
gonflys  as  our  main  parachute  and  a Swift 
ram-air  square  reserve,”  said  Baudoin. 
“They’re  about  the  best  on  the  market  for 
performance.” 

Baudoin,  a rigger  with  five  years  of  ex- 
perience, maintains  the  reserve  para- 
chutes. 

“I  make  sure  they’re  packed  properly 
the  first  time  and  then,  according  to  the 
United  States  Parachute  Association  and 
military  regulations,  1 recheck  and  repack 
them  at  120-day  intervals,”  explained 
Baudoin. 

The  reserve  parachute  is  the  jumper’s 
last  chance  if  the  main  parachute  mal- 
functions. Baudoin  doesn't  let  the  impor- 
tance of  the  reserve  parachute  unduly 
worry  him,  however. 

“I  don’t  really  worry  about  the  possi- 
bility of  the  reserve  failing  to  open,”  said 
the  rigger.  “I  think  that  worrying  about 
that  alone  is  going  to  cause  mistakes.” 

Although  Baudoin  has  packed  countless 
reserves  and  has  the  procedure  committed 
to  memory,  he  always  has  the  packing 
manual  at  his  side. 

“If  the  slightest  thing  trips  me  up  in 
the  slightest  way,  I refer  to  the  instruc- 
tions,” said  Baudoin.  “I  take  my  time 


because  this  is  it  for  the  jumper.” 

Baudoin  is  also  responsible  for  the 
team’s  drop-zone  gear.  Without  it  a suc- 
cessful show  jump  would  be  impossible. 
The  kit  includes  radios  for  ground-to-air 
communications,  flares,  M-18  smoke  gre- 
nades for  use  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground, 
wind  streamers,  a wind  sock  and  the  “T,” 
plus  a variety  of  tools  and  equipment. 

Basic  free  fall  skills  developed  to  per- 
fection and  improved  on  by  the  Chuting 
Stars  show  up  in  their  demonstrations. 

The  free  fall  portion  of  the  show  begins 
more  than  two  miles  above  the  spectators. 
The  jumpers,  with  smoke  streaming  be- 
hind them  from  smoke  grenades  attached 
to  brackets  on  their  French  paraboots,  can 
be  seen  easily. 

A narrator  on  the  ground  describes  the 
action  in  the  air  and  explains  how  the 
jumpers  apply  their  parachuting  skills  to 
special  warfare. 

The  first  event  is  usually  a two-man 
Relative  Work  formation.  Two  jumpers, 
grasping  eacn  other,  free  fall  to  2,500  feet, 
deploy  their  parachutes  and  unfurl  the 
American  flag  and  the  appropriate  state 
flag  while  the  National  Anthem  is  played 
below  them. 

Following  the  flag  jump  the  sky  divers 
execute  a variety  of  routines:  the  barber 
pole,  fast/slow  fall,  bomb  burst  and  Can- 
opy Relative  Work. 

Yates,  who  had  a previous  tour  on  the 
team  as  an  enlisted  member,  has  watched 
the  Chuting  Stars  grow  professionally. 

“The  equipment  gets  better  every  year. 
The  faces  and  personalities  may  change, 
but  the  camaraderie  has  always  been  the 
same,”  said  Yates.  “There’s  a high  level 
of  morale  on  the  team.” 

That  camaraderie,  coupled  with  the 
team's  professionalism,  is  what  impresses 
crowds. 

At  the  end  of  each  show,  the  narrator 
closes  with,  “May  your  skies  be  blue, 
may  your  dreams  come  true,  may  you  wish 
upon  a Chuting  Star.”  The  team’s  efforts 
are  for  every  crowd — large  and  small — 
in  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  eastern 
seaboard.  □ 


JOl  Sundberg  is  a photojournalist  assigned  to 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  Audiovisual  Command,  Nor- 
folk, Va. 
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GAME 

Army  vs.  Navy,  1984 


This  year’s  Army-Navy  game  left  the  Middies 
wondering  what  happened  to  the  magic  they  had 
when  they  upset  second-ranked  and  undefeated 
South  Carolina  only  two  weeks  earlier. 

Navy  faltered  through  a 28-1 1 loss  to  Army  in  the 
annual  football  classic  held  Dec.  1 before  a sellout 
crowd  in  Philadelphia’s  Veterans  Stadium.  Army’s 
wishbone  offense  ran  through  a confused  Navy 
defense  for  432  yards  on  the  ground.  Army’s 
quarterback  Nate  Sassaman  picked  up  154  yards, 
while  fullback  Doug  Black  gained  155. 

Navy’s  Todd  Solomon  kicked  a 40-yard  field 
goal  in  the  second  quarter,  but  the  Middies  couldn’t 
put  any  more  points  on  the  board  until  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  quarter  when  quarterback  Bob  Misch 
hit  split  end  Chris  Weiler  for  a 6-yard  TD. 

This  is  the  first  time  Army  has  beaten  Navy  since 
1977. □ 

— Photos  by  JOl  Gary  Hopkins  and 
PH2  Perry  Thorsvik 
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Midway’s 

Balloon  Men 


Story  by  J02  B.  A.  Casteel 
Photos  by  PH2  Dana  Howe 


A unique  element  in  USS  Midway's  (CV 
41)  air  defense  system  has  been  a secret 
to  all  but  a few  crew  members,  and  it 
comes  out  only  at  night. 

It's  a helium  balloon  with  a meteoro- 
logical radiosonde  sensor  unit  that  meas- 
ures atmospheric  changes  up  to  87,500 
feet. 

The  radiosonde,  equipped  with  humid- 
ity and  temperature  gauges,  has  a trans- 
mitter that  sends  radio  signals  back  to 
Midway  with  coded  information.  The  ra- 
diosondes are  calibrated,  and  the  balloons 
are  launched  at  a predetermined  Green- 
wich Mean  Time. 

Ship  weather  forecasters  interpret  the 
data  and  make  predictions.  The  informa- 
tion is  forwarded  to  the  Fleet  Numerical 
Oceanography  Center,  Monterey,  Calif., 
where  it  is  available  to  any  country  in  the 
World  Meteorological  Organization. 

Midway's  balloon  crew — one  or  two 
volunteers — perform  the  job  for  an  entire 
deployment. 

“Most  people  volunteer  for  the  job  for 
a variety  of  reasons,"  claims  Chief  Aerog- 
rapher’s  Mate  Steve  Gardyasz,  ship’s 
weather  forecaster.  “They  include  gaining 
the  technical  expertise,  being  your  own 
boss,  and  the  satisfaction  of  doing  some- 
thing that  has  a direct  effect  on  the  op- 
eration and  tactics  of  battle  group  ships 
and  aircraft." 

“It’s  a challenge  to  get  the  helium  bal- 
loon up  without  hitting  aircraft  or  anything 
else,"  said  Aerographer's  Mate  Third 
Class  Jeff  Rozlog,  who  served  as  a balloon 
man  on  previous  cruises.  Balloons  are  not 
launched  during  flight  operations,  but  they 
can  be  tricky  to  maneuver  around  a 
crowded  flight  deck.  Rozlog  learned  “bal- 
looning" on  Midway,  but  the  aerographer 
rating  does  offer  a six-week  school  in  the 
skill,  n 


to 


J02  Casteel  and  PH2  Howe  are  assigned 
to  USS  Midway  (CV  41). 
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Public  Works  People 

Making  Life  Easier  For  The  Fleet 


From  barracks  to  brow,  the  Navy's 
35,000  civilian  public  works  employees 
are  ready  'round  the  clock  to  make  life 
safer  and  easier  for  sailors. 

The  term  “public  works”  may  give  the 
impression  that  these  dedicated  artisans 
and  craftsmen  and  women,  including  elec- 
tricians, plumbers,  carpenters  and  weld- 
ers, work  for  the  public.  Make  no  mistake, 
they  serve  the  fleet.  Their  duties  include 
connecting  public  utilities  provided  by  state 
and  local  governments  to  Navy  installa- 


tions and  to  berthed  ships,  hence  the  term 
“public  works.” 

Public  works  people  also  build,  operate 
and  maintain  sewage  disposal  plants,  elec- 
tric generating  stations,  recreation  and 
similar  facilities  at  naval  installations.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  the  Navy’s  public 
works  enterprise  is  part  of  the  Naval  Fa- 
cilities and  Engineering  Command. 

The  Navy  employs  about  15,000  people 
at  nine  public  works  centers  around  the 
world,  plus  an  estimated  20.000  people  in 


public  works  departments  at  individual 
commands.  These  centers  and  depart- 
ments do  more  than  $2.5  billion  in  public 
works  business  a year. 

Some  people  think  of  public  works 
solely  as  the  place  to  call  to  have  dripping 
faucets  repaired  and  leaking  roofs  patched. 
Maintenance  of  offices,  living  quarters, 
messes  and  other  facilities  is  a major  part 
of  public  works’  job,  but  there’s  much 
more. 

Ask  fleet  sailors  on  watch  below  decks 
while  their  shipmates  are  topside  basking 
in  the  warmth  of  a homecoming  reception 
after  a long  deployment  about  public  works 
support.  Sailors  must  remain  on  watch  un- 
til the  ship  is  secured  and  pier  facilities — 
fresh  water,  telephones,  steam,  air,  elec- 
tric power  and  brow  services — are  con- 
nected by  a public  works  pier  services 
division. 

Or  ask  about  public  works  among  the 
working  parties  who  breathe  a sigh  of  re- 
lief as  the  public  works  crane  lumbers 
down  the  pier  and  effortlessly  lifts  pallet 
after  pallet  of  supplies  to  the  flight  deck 
of  an  aircraft  carrier. 

These  public  works  tasks  are  in  addition 
to  being  on  call  24  hours  a day  to  answer 

From  waterfront  operations  at  Naval 
Station  San  Diego,  opposite  page,  to 
manufacturing  prototypes  at  the  Naval 
Oceans  Systems  Command,  left,  public 
works  people  are  a vital  part  of  the  Navy 
team. 
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requests  from  families  in  Navy  housing  to 
unclog  commodes,  repair  broken  win- 
dows or  open  locked  doors. 

For  shipboard  sailors,  waterfront  op- 
erations— the  ship-to-shore  people — 
probably  are  the  most  visible  aspect  of 
public  works. 

"If  we’re  late  getting  to  the  pier  when 
a ship  pulls  in  we're  holding  up  liberty, 
it’s  as  simple  as  that,’’  said  Thelebert 
Thames,  a pier  services  electrician  from 
the  Public  Works  Center,  Naval  Base  San 
Diego.  "Many  people  don't  realize  the 
important  role  we  play  in  fleet  readiness. 
Ships  need  our  services  so  they  can  put 
certain  equipment  out  of  commission  for 
preventive  maintenance.” 

According  to  Thames,  public  works  also 
will  play  a direct  role  in  making  life  a 
little  easier  for  shipboard  sailors  in  the 
future.  "We’re  operating  a pilot  program 
with  a boom  truck  that  feeds  shore  power 
cables  right  onto  a ship’s  deck,”  he  said. 
It  now  takes  an  entire  working  party  to 
heave  aboard  ship  a 50  foot  section  of 
shore  power  cable,  weighing  six  pounds 
a foot. 

Crane  and  rigging  people  load  and  un- 
load aircraft,  ammunition,  equipment  and 
general  supplies,  and  provide  valuable  as- 
sistance in  removing  and  installing  ship- 
board antennae.  They  also  make  possible 
certain  maintenance  service  to  (light  deck 
catapults. 

"One  catapult  cover  weighs  about  a ton 
and  a half,”  said  one  crane  operator,  "and 
there  are  four  ‘cats’  on  the  flight  deck  with 
88  covers  on  each  one.”  Mobile  cranes 
on  the  flight  deck  lift  the  covers  while  the 
ship’s  maintenance  crew  inspects  and 
services  the  catapults. 

Waterfront  operations  are  only  one  ex- 
ample of  direct  service  to  the  fleet.  There 
are  transportation  departments,  housing 
and  building  maintenance  offices,  indus- 
trial and  hazardous  waste  treatment  facil- 
ities, water  plants  and  others. 

"Public  works  primarily  is  a trades-ori- 
ented  organization  employing  people  in 
more  than  100  different  skills  including 
plumbers,  welders,  painters,  electricians, 
carpenters  and  machinists,”  said  John 
Foland,  spokesman  for  the  Navy’s  public 
works  center  in  San  Diego.  “If  you  don’t 
have  public  works,  your  water  doesn’t  run 
and  your  lights  dorPt  work.” 


This  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  at 
Naval  Air  Station  Lemoore,  Calif.  Le- 
moore,  on  18.784  acres  of  land  reclaimed 
from  the  desert  in  the  arid  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  relies  on  its  public  works  depart- 
ment for  water. 

"We  pump  five  million  gallons  of  water 
a day  from  the  California  aqueduct  to  pro- 
vide water  for  the  entire  base,”  said  Frank 
Corral,  utilities  foreman.  "Our  water  plant 
replaced  10  wells  on  base  and  we  now 
have  better  water  quality  than  the  people 
in  the  local  community.” 

This  high  level  of  service  is  routine  for 
public  works.  Most  sailors  are  unaware  of 


such  public  works’  efforts  that  indirectly 
support  wide  scale  fleet  readiness. 

In  San  Diego.  120  public  works  em- 
ployees in  the  technical  services  division 
work  on  projects  ranging  from  space  re- 
covery systems  for  NASA  to  Tomahawk 
missiles.  A team  of  machinists,  welders, 
model  makers  and  other  skilled  craftsmen 
and  women  work  closely  with  engineers 
from  Naval  Ocean  Systems  Center  at  Point 
Loma . 

"We  build  prototypes  for  test  and  de- 
velopment of  center  projects  and  some- 
times fabricate  finished  units  for  actual 
use,”  said  Harold  Fear,  division  director. 
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nical  services  division  model  makers  began 
work  on  an  identical,  but  somewhat  smaller 
version  of  the  dreadnaught. 

Seven  model  makers  worked  for  seven 
weeks  to  complete  a one-forty-eighth  scale 
model  of  New  Jersey , exact  in  all  respects 
above  the  waterline.  The  purpose:  to  save 
the  Navy  money. 

“We  build  the  models  so  people  at  the 
Naval  Ocean  Systems  Command  Center 
can  test  antennae  systems  before  they  go 
on  a ship.”  said  model  maker  Fred  Bias. 
"It  only  costs  a few  hundred  dollars  for 
materials;  that’s  a lot  less  than  it  costs  to 
move  an  antenna  around  on  a real  ship.” 

Making  models  for  a living  may  seem 
more  like  play  than  work  to  some  people, 
but  not  for  these  model  makers.  “You  don't 
always  look  at  it  as  a special  thing,”  ex- 
plained Bias.  “It’s  just  an  eight-hour  job. 
It's  the  finished  product  that  counts.” 

Public  works  people  also  are  respon- 
sible for  maintaining  the  delicate  balance 
between  the  Navy's  mission  and  the  en- 
vironment. 

At  Naval  Station  San  Diego,  NAS  Le- 
moore  and  many  other  naval  facilities,  in- 
dustrial waste  treatment,  hazardous  waste 
disposal  and  sewage  treatment  are  public 
works  functions.  San  Diego  Bay  is  noted 
for  its  clarity  and  purity  even  though  it  is 


“This  way  we  can  prove  these  systems 
out  before  sending  them  to  the  manu- 
facturer.” 

When  shipyard  work  began  on  reacti- 
vating one  of  the  Navy's  oldest  war- 
ships— USS  New  Jersey  (BB  62) — tech- 


home port  to  more  than  100  Navy  ships 
and  surrounded  by  20  major  naval  activ- 
ities. 

Public  works  center  San  Diego  alone 
handles  40,000  gallons  of  containerized 
hazardous  waste  and  more  than  a million 
gallons  of  bulk  hazardous  waste  each  year. 
The  center  also  operates  two  25,000  gal- 
lon-a-day  sewage  treatment  plants.  Ad- 
ditionally, it  runs  an  oily  waste  treatment 
plant — the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Navy — 
to  treat  bilge  water  from  ships  and  oily 
waste  from  shore  activities  in  the  area  and 
reclaim  the  oil. 

Meanwhile  the  public  works  depart- 
ment at  NAS  Lemoore  manages  the  larg- 
est agricultural  leasing  program  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  in  terms  of  income. 

“The  Navy  bought  1 8,000  acres  of  land 
at  Lemoore  because  the  noise  and  accident 
potential  requires  we  have  the  space  to 
avoid  land  encroachment,”  said  David 
Ritchie,  public  works  natural  resources 
specialist.  “More  than  12,000  acres  of 
that  land  is  leased  to  area  farmers,  and 
crops  grow  within  300  feet  of  runway  five, 
used  by  the  Navy’s  most  sophisticated  air- 
craft.” 

“Flying  and  agriculture  is  the  perfect 
setup — there  are  no  houses,  big  buildings 
or  other  forms  of  encroachment,”  said 
Ritchie.  “Farmers  understand  the  Navy  is 
here  to  fly  aircraft,  and  they  understand 
that  comes  first.” 

This  agricultural  leasing  program  nets 
more  than  $2  million  a year  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  and  also  saves 
the  Navy  money. 

“It  would  cost  the  Navy  $500,000  a 
year  to  keep  the  weeds  cut  and  generally 
maintain  the  acreage,”  said  Ritchie.  “Un- 
der the  lease  program  the  farmers  are  re- 
sponsible for  soil  and  water  conservation, 
planting  wind  breaks  and  irrigation.” 

Agricultural  leasing  isn’t  public  works' 
only  money-saving  contribution.  The 
commercial  activities  program  requiring 
public  works  to  bid  with  private  industry 
for  jobs  has  produced  creative  and  inno- 
vative methods  of  cutting  costs  and  in- 


The  “typical”  public  works  employee  may 
operate  a floating  crane,  opposite  page, 
collect  samples  at  a waste  water  treat- 
ment facility,  above,  or  apply  the  skills  of 
his  craft  in  a machine  shop,  left. 
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Public  Works  People 


creasing  productivity  in  the  organization. 

“The  commercial  activities  program  has 
reduced  costs  about  30  percent,"  said 
Captain  Jan  Cook,  the  public  works  cen- 
ter's commanding  officer.  "Competing 
with  the  private  sector  is  making  us  take 
a hard  look  at  the  jobs  we  do  to  make  sure 
we're  doing  them  cost-effectively." 

An  example  of  this  is  in  the  center's 
automotive  and  heavy  equipment  repair 
shop.  Mechanics  have  increased  produc- 
tivity, and  equipment  down  time  has  de- 
creased significantly  since  an  incentive  pay 
program  was  implemented. 

The  program  uses  a standard  factory  flat 
rate  to  gauge  a mechanic’s  performance 
and  provides  financial  rewards  for  high 
levels  of  productivity.  The  financial  sav- 
ings are  passed  on  to  Navy  customers. 

The  vastness  of  the  public  works  or- 
ganization. its  many  divisions  and  the  di- 
versity of  its  mission  can  be  overwhelm- 
ing. So  much  so,  that  in  some  cases,  the 
most  important  aspect  of  the  organization 
is  sometimes  overlooked — its  people. 


Public  works  people,  right,  ply  their 
trades  at  public  works  centers  from  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  to  Yokosuka,  Japan,  and  at 
smaller  public  works  facilities  around  the 
world. 


“The  average  age  of  a public  works 
employee  is  considerably  higher  than  other 
commands."  said  Foland.  “Mostol  these 
people  are  veterans  and  a lot  of  them  are 
retired  Navy.  They  have  a stake  in  their 
jobs  and  the  work  they  do.  They  care  about 
the  Navy.” 

Public  works  people  understand  what 
the  Navy  is  about.  For  many,  their  past 
Navy  experience  is  a valuable  tool. 


i.  , i -I  i 


"When  1 go  down  to  a ship.  1 don't 
argue  with  the  guys  because  I know  what 
it’s  like."  said  Joseph  Sweeney,  a pier 
services  plumber  and  Navy  veteran. 
"Those  guys  are  tired,  they've  been 
standing  long  watches,  and  they  want  to 
get  things  done  so  they  can  get  home." 

Public  works  people  may  never  recei\e 
all  the  recognition  they  deserve  for  the 
variety  of  services  they  provide  the  fleet. 
Some  things  go  unnoticed  or  are  taken  for 
granted — like  a ship's  brow  being  swung 
into  position  by  a public  works  crane  or 
the  wharf  builders  who  replace  rotting 
piling. 

“Public  works,  for  the  most  part,  is 
responsible  for  the  routine  daily  functions 
of  a command.  It  only  gets  noticed  when 
it  doesn’t  get  done,"  said  Cook.  "We'd 
rather  not  be  noticed." 

“We  do  our  job  and  that's  it."  said 
Sweeney.  “When  we  leave  a ship  and  take 
that  last  look  back  and  see  that  everything 
is  as  it  should  be,  that's  a good  feeling. 
That's  our  satisfaction." 

For  the  most  part,  public  works  folk  are 
blue  collar  workers — the  skilled  trades 
people  who  keep  things  going.  More  often 
than  not.  the  satisfaction  of  a job  well 
done,  not  compliments  and  recognition, 
is  all  they  need  to  keep  going.  □ 


Public  Works  Centers 
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A Wizard  Of  Finances 


Fifty  million  dollars. 

Shirley  S.  Wright  will  never  see  that 
much  cold,  hard  cash,  but,  as  comptroller 
of  the  Norfolk,  Va.,  naval  base,  she  is 
responsible  for  how  much  money  is  spent 
every  year. 

September  marks  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  the  federal  government,  and  long 


hours  are  spent  closing  out  financial  ac- 
counts at  Norfolk,  the  Navy’s  largest  na- 
val station.  Wright  relishes  it. 

“Some  days  it  seems  as  if  we’re  putting 
out  brush  tires  12  hours  a day.  Then,  just 
when  we  have  everything  in  one  area  set- 
tled, we  realize  we  haven’t  even  begun 
the  current  day’s  work,’’  she  said. 


Wright  budgets  and  oversees  accounts 
for  all  the  naval  station's  civilian  labor 
force;  maintenance  and  repair  of  build- 
ings, piers  and  roads;  the  overhauls  of 
service  craft;  and  the  operations  of  port 
services. 

She  also  performs  the  same  service  for 
the  procurement  of  crane  services  and  the 
removal  of  trash  and  other  waste  materials 
for  the  1 10  ships  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

“Variety  is  one  aspect  of  my  job  that 
makes  my  position  rewarding  and  excit- 
ing,’’ she  said. 

Wright’s  can-do  attitude  has  earned  her 
many  accolades.  She  received  the  Supe- 
rior Civilian  Service  Award,  the  second 
highest  honorary  award  under  the  Navy 
Incentive  Award  Program,  for  her  work 
between  April  1982  and  August  1984.  She 
was  named  Comptroller  of  the  Year  by  the 
American  Society  of  Military  Comptrol- 
lers in  1983  and  was  nominated  by  the 
Norfolk  naval  base  as  the  1983  Federally 
Employed  Woman  of  the  Year. 

Wright  has  established  herself  as  an  ex- 
pert in  financial  management  even  though 
she  holds  no  formal  college  degree.  She 
says  common  sense,  experience  and  te- 
nacity to  get  the  job  done  have  helped  her 
earn  a reputation  as  an  authority  whose 
advice  and  assistance  is  sought  not  only 
from  type  commanders,  but  from  Wash- 
ington, D.C. -level  comptrollers,  too. 

“When  I left  Nashville  long  ago,  I mar- 
ried a seagoing  sailor  and  thought  Fd  see 
the  world,’’  she  said.  Fie  did;  she  didn't. 

“Norfolk  is  as  far  as  I got,’’  she  said. 
“Still  I haven’t  done  badly.  I certainly 
have  no  regrets.”  □ 

— Story  and  photos  by  JO!  J.D.  Leipold,  pub- 
lic affairs  office,  Commander,  Naval  Base 
Norfolk 


Shirley  S.  Wright,  Naval  Station  Norfolk 
comptroller,  is  responsible  for  budgeting 
and  accounting  at  the  U.S.’s  largest  na- 
val base. 
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HAWAII 

Just  Another  Day  in 

Paradise 


Duty  in 


Story  by  JOl  Tim  Siggia 
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Hawaii. 

The  name  immediately  brings  to  mind 
soft  breezes,  hula  dancers,  ukuleles,  deep 
blue  ocean  waves  rolling  onto  snow-white 
beaches,  and  fruit  drinks  served  in  coco- 
nut shells. 

These  images  perhaps  are  clearest  in  the 
minds  of  people  who’ve  never  been  to 
Hawaii,  and  almost  as  clear  to  tourists 
who  spend  most  of  their  time  in  Waikiki 
hotels,  never  venturing  far  beyond  the  tra- 
ditional sights.  Returning  to  their  homes 
on  the  mainland,  they  think  they  have  seen 
and  experienced  Hawaii.  As  any  native 
islander — or  sailor  who  has  been  stationed 
there — can  attest,  they  have  seen  only  the 
stereotypes. 

The  notion  of  a Hawaiian  cowboy,  for 
instance,  is  farfetched  to  most  non-Ha- 
waiians;  but  the  largest  privately  owned 
ranch  in  the  world — the  Parker  Ranch— 
is  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  where  ranching 
is  big  business. 

Snow-capped  mountains  do  not  quite  fit 
the  Hawaiian  stereotype,  either;  yet,  they 
also  exist  on  Hawaii,  known  as  the  “Big 
Island.”  Surfing  and  outrigger  canoe  pad- 
dling are  readily  accepted  as  Hawaiian 
pastimes — but  mule  riding?  It’s  one  of  the 
prime  attractions  on  the  island  of  Molokai, 
also  the  site  of  a leper  colony.  Other  is- 
lands in  the  chain  are  Oahu,  Maui,  Kauai, 
Kahoolawe  and  Niihau. 

Many  tourists  may  be  aware  of  the  na- 
val base  at  Pearl  Harbor,  on  Oahu,  with 
its  memories  of  Dec.  7,  1941.  The  USS 
Arizona  Memorial  is  visited  by  more  than 
I 'A  million  people  each  year.  What  they 
may  not  realize,  however,  is  the  extent  of 
military  activity  in  Hawaii;  national  de- 
fense is  Hawaii’s  second  largest  industry, 
second  only  to  tourism. 


Some  consider  duty  in  Hawaii  the  closest 
thing  to  being  in  paradise. 


Almost  50.000  active  duty  people  from 
all  services  are  stationed  in  the  state  of 
Hawaii.  This  includes  23,000  Navy  men 
and  women,  with  their  19,000  dependents 
and  13,000  Navy-employed  civilians.  Ha- 
waii’s total  defense  community,  including 
dependents  and  government-employed  ci- 
vilians, numbers  about  131,000. 

Perhaps  nowhere  outside  the  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  area  are  there  so  many  high 
level  military  commands.  High  up  in  the 
reaches  of  Halawa  Heights,  overlooking 
Pearl  Harbor,  is  Camp  H.M.  Smith,  head- 
quarters of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S. 
Pacific  Command.  Though  that  unified 
commander  is  Navy  Admiral  William  J. 


Crowe  Jr.,  the  majority  of  service  people 
at  Camp  Smith  are  Marines — for  Camp 
Smith  is  also  headquarters  of  the  Com- 
manding General,  Fleet  Marine  Forces, 
Pacific. 

On  somewhat  lower  ground,  at  the  rim 
of  an  extinct  volcano  crater  overlooking 
Pearl  Harbor,  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet, 
Admiral  Sylvester  R.  Foley  Jr.,  who  com- 
mands Navy  fleet  activities  over  more  than 
half  the  world.  The  headquarters  of  Com- 
mander, Naval  Logistics  Command,  Pa- 
cific, and  Commander,  Naval  Construc- 
tion Battalions,  Pacific,  also  are  located 
in  Makalapa  Crater. 

Across  from  the  CinCPacFlt  complex 
is  the  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Station,  home 
port  to  20  Navy  ships.  It  is  joined  on  the 
west  by  the  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Submarine 
Base,  headquarters  of  the  Commander 
Submarine  Forces,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  and 
home  port  to  1 7 submarines  with  two  more 
to  join  the  community  shortly.  On  the  east 
is  Hickham  Air  Force  Base,  headquarters 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific  Air 
Forces. 

Two  major  naval  aviation  commands 
are  located  in  Hawaii  as  well — the  Naval 
Air  Station  at  Barbers  Point  on  the  south 
shore,  or  leeward  side,  and  the  Marine 
Corps  Air  Station  at  Kaneohe  Bay  on  the 
north  shore,  or  windward  side,  of  Oahu. 

In  the  center  of  Pearl  Harbor  lies  Ford 
Island,  home  of  “Battleship  Row.”  All 
that  remains  of  that  once-proud  succession 
of  battleship  piers  is  a series  of  concrete 
white  pillars,  each  with  the  name  of  a 
battleship  painted  on  it — monuments  to 
the  ships  berthed  there  during  the  attack 
of  Dec.  7,  1941.  The  most  notable  is  the 
USS  Arizona  Memorial. 
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Top:  A “warrior"  from  the  Polynesian 
Cultural  Center  greets  visitors. 
Middle:  Kids  don’t  need  snow  to  sled. 
Bottom:  Family  fun  at  the  beach. 


Today,  Ford  Island  is  the  home  of  Com- 
mander, Third  Fleet  headquarters.  The 
Third  Fleet,  headed  by  Vice  Admiral  Don- 
ald S.  Jones,  conducts  operations  in  the 
eastern  Pacific  areas,  plans  and  executes 
major  fleet  exercises,  and  develops  fleet 
training  doctrine. 

Ford  Island  also  is  the  home  of  the  Na- 
val Submarine  Training  Center,  Pacific; 
the  Fleet  Training  Group,  Pearl  Harbor; 
and  the  Naval  Oceanographic  System,  Pa- 
cific. 

Though  there  are  two  enlisted  barracks 
and  some  family  housing  units  on  Ford 
Island,  most  of  those  who  work  on  the 
island  commute  on  a Navy  ferry.  This 
ferry,  together  with  a number  of  small 
boats  that  make  similar  runs,  provides  an 
opportunity  for  women  to  work  in  non- 
traditional  ratings. 

So  what  is  it  like  to  be  stationed  in 
Hawaii?  Is  it  really  paradise — all  palm 
trees,  surfers  and  luaus?  Or  is  there  more 
to  it  than  the  average  mainlander  reads  in 
a travel  brochure? 

Lieutenant  Junior  Grade  Hank  Herbig 
is  a pilot  with  Patrol  Squadron  Six,  sta- 
tioned at  Naval  Air  Station  Barbers  Point. 
A newlywed — Herbig  and  his  wife. 


Donna,  were  married  in  June  1984  at  Nor- 
folk— the  30-year-old  pilot  has  opinions 
he  admits  differ  from  his  original  expec- 
tations. 

“For  one  thing,  there  is  none  of  the 
oppressive  heat  I expected  to  find  here. 
The  temperature  goes  up,  of  course,  but 
we  don’t  really  notice  it  because  the  trade- 
winds  keep  the  air  moving. 

“Also,  there's  not  as  much  of  a lan- 
guage barrier  as  I thought  there  might  be. 
What  I’ve  seen  so  far  I've  liked,  and  so 
does  my  wife.  Since  I'm  a pilot,  I don't 
get  to  see  as  much  of  the  island  as  I’d 
like,”  Herbig  explains. 

Yeoman  Second  Class  Gerald  Arm- 
strong, also  of  Patrol  Squadron  Six,  has 
been  in  Hawaii  2Vi  years.  He  is  impressed 
by  the  diversity  of  Hawaii’s  night  life. 

“It’s  not  all  poi  and  coconuts,  as  a lot 
of  people  seem  to  think.  There's  plenty 
of  Polynesian  culture  here,  of  course,  but 
it’s  not  limited  to  just  that.  Just  about  any 
style  of  entertainment  can  be  found  here 
by  those  who  look  for  it,”  he  says. 

Armstrong  says  he  likes  the  favorable 
climate  as  well  as  the  overall  cleanliness 
of  Honolulu,  but  warns  the  cost  of  living 
is  high.  This  disadvantage  is  offset  for 
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military  people  by  a cost  of  living  ad- 
justment allowance,  and  by  the  Rent  Plus 
program  that  provides  an  additional  hous- 
ing supplement  to  military  members  living 
on  the  Hawaiian  economy  to  help  them 
meet  the  steep  rents  and  utility  costs.  Ha- 
waii and  Alaska  are  the  only  two  areas  of 
the  United  States  where  the  Rent  Plus  pro- 
gram is  available. 

Another  view  of  Hawaii  is  offered  by 
Navy  Counselor  Second  Class  Julie 
McLaughlin  of  CinCPacFlt.  McLaughlin, 
who  serves  as  command  career  counselor 
for  the  staff,  has  been  in  Hawaii  for  nearly 
three  years. 

‘"When  I first  arrived  in  Hawaii,  1 found 
the  people  were  not  quite  as  friendly  as 
I'd  expected,”  she  says,  recalling  trave- 
logue scenes  of  visitors  greeted  with  leis 
and  kisses.  ‘Tve  learned  you  have  to  get 
to  know  Hawaiians  to  appreciate  them.” 

McLaughlin  said  she  also  found  con- 
siderably more  highways  and  high-rise 
apartment  complexes  than  she  expected. 

“It’s  certainly  not  like  the  Elvis  Presley 
movie  scenes,”  she  recalls  with  a laugh. 

McLaughlin  enjoys  fishing. 

“Fishing  in  Hawaii  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  mainland,”  she  says.  “The 
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Top:  Sailors  at  NAS  Barbers  Point  clean 
the  hangar. 

Left  and  below:  A P-3  Orion  takes  off 
for  an  early  morning  flight. 


Clockwise  from  top:  Enjoying  the  surf. 
Fresh  water  minimizes  corrosion  from 
salt  water  spray  on  a P-3. 

USS  Arizona  Hall’s  15-story  barracks. 
A Marine  and  his  dog  on  Ford  island. 


poles  you  use  are  about  14  feet  long;  you 
fish  from  shore,  and  the  fish  you  catch  can 
be  anywhere  from  20  to  70  pounds.” 

Personnelman  First  Class  Dorothy  Karvi 
runs  the  CinCPacFlt  pass  liaison  office,  in 
cooperation  with  the  personnel  support 
detachment  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Unlike 
McLaughlin,  who  is  single,  Karvi  is  mar- 
ried and  has  a 5-year-old  son.  Her  hus- 
band, Ronald,  is  a chief  petty  officer  se- 
lectee. She  has  been  in  Hawaii  for  almost 
seven  years. 

“Mathew  (her  son)  was  born  here  in 
Hawaii,  at  Tripler  Army  Medical  Center,” 
she  says.  “He’s  totally  kama'aina,  that  is 
to  say,  native  in  his  outlook.  He  speaks 
both  pidgin  and  standard  English,  and  has 
learned  songs  in  Japanese.” 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  Ha- 


waiian language  is  seldom  spoken  on 
Oahu.  Pidgin  English  is  used  instead  by 
most  islanders.  Originally  an  outgrowth 
of  attempts  at  communication  among 
speakers  of  different  languages,  pidgin 
English — or,  more  popularly  "pidgin” — 
has  become  a sort  of  badge  of  belonging 
among  those  who  wish  to  be  considered 
local,  or  kama'aina. 

The  Karvis'  intend  to  join  the  ranks  of 
many  other  military  families  who  have 
settled  in  Hawaii  after  retirement. 

Shipboard  sailors  say  Hawaii  takes  some 
getting  used  to  and  becomes  enjoyable 
once  the  adjustment  is  made. 

Hull  Maintenance  Technician  Third 
Class  Billy  Pevclcr  is  a single  sailor  on 
board  the  Pearl  Harbor-based  frigate  USS 
Whipple  (FF  1062),  who  describes  his  job 
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as  "lots  of  hard  work.”  Like  so  many 
others  expecting  the  stereotypical  picture 
of  paradise,  Peveler  was  initially  surprised 
to  find  Hawaii  urbanized  and  developed. 

"1  didn’t  care  much  for  Hawaii  when 
1 first  got  here,  but  now  I realize  how 
much  Hawaii  has  to  offer,”  he  says.  Ha- 
waii is  unique,  says  Peveler,  in  its  heritage 
of  immigrants  from  many  diverse  cul- 
tures. "Just  about  everybody  here  seems 
to  be  from  somewhere  else,”  he  says. 
"Native  Hawaiians  make  up  less  than  5 
percent  of  Hawaii's  population.” 

"Hawaii  has  so  many  activities  to  offer, 
it  would  be  hard  not  to  have  a good  time,” 
says  Peveler. 

Peveler's  shipmate.  Boiler  Technician 
Third  Class  Gary  Eisenga,  also  a bachelor, 
is  a motorcycle  enthusiast  who  initially 


was  dismayed  at  the  amount  of  road  con- 
struction he  encountered. 

"The  first  thing  I saw  when  I flew  over 
Oahu  was  construction  work  every- 
where,” he  explains.  "There  aren’t  any 
roads  around  here  where  1 can  drive  for 
30  minutes  or  more  without  having  to  stop. 
I do  like  it  here  but  it’s  definitely  not  my 
idea  of  paradise.” 

Eisenga  goes  on  to  explain  that  in  spite 
of  the  restrictions  on  his  motorcycle  rid- 
ing, he  really  does  enjoy  Hawaii. 

"The  weather  is  definitely  an  asset,  and 
there’s  a lot  to  do,”  he  says.  "I  never 
thought  Ed  be  living  here.  All  my  friends 
back  home  are  jealous.” 

Even  if  Hawaii  is  paradise  to  some,  this 
is  little  consolation  to  those  faced  with  a 
traditional  Navy  hardship — separation 


from  family.  Hull  Maintenance  Techni- 
cian Fireman  Richard  Keenan  of  Whipple 
knows  this  full  well.  Keenan’s  wife,  Con- 
nie, and  stepson,  Jason,  live  on  the  main- 
land while  he  serves  his  tour  on  board 
Whipple. 

"Hawaii  has  little  effect  on  my  family 
life,”  he  says,  "but  the  distance  between 
us  has  a great  effect.  I hardly  ever  get  to 
see  my  wife.  This  is  the  hardest  thing  I’ve 
ever  had  to  cope  with  in  my  whole  life.” 

Keenan  copes  by  frequent  correspond- 
ence with  his  wife  and  by  relaxing  on  Ha- 
waii’s beaches. 

The  situation  is  different,  however,  for 
the  sailor  whose  family  comes  along.  Hull 
Maintenance  Technician  Second  Class 
James  Morris,  a welder  and  fire  marshal 
on  board  Whipple,  lives  in  Hawaii  with 
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his  wife,  Shirley,  and  10-year-old  daugh- 
ter, Melinda.  The  Morris  family  is  active 
in  church  activities,  and  Morris  says  of 
Hawaii,  “Other  than  Heaven,  1 don’t  think 
there  is  any  other  place  I’d  rather  be.  I 
love  it.” 

Morris  describes  Hawaii  as  “just  like 
home  and  family”  to  him  and  Shirley,  and 
would  like  another  Hawaii  tour. 

“There  is  something  about  the  islands. 

I can’t  let  go,”  he  explains.  “I  think  it’s 
the  love  of  God  and  His  people.” 

Hawaii  is  not,  however,  without  its 
problems,  as  Herbig  of  VP  6 points  out. 
“It’s  just  plain  crowded  here,”  he  says. 

To  help  alleviate  crowding — specifi- 
cally the  lack  of  government  quarters  that 
has  driven  so  many  single  shore-based 
sailors  to  live  on  the  economy — the  Navy 
ordered  two  new  high-rise  barracks  built 
at  the  naval  station:  the  recently  completed 
USS  Arizona  Hall,  and  USS  Utah  Hall 
now  under  construction. 

USS  Arizona  Hall,  built  at  a cost  of 
$7.5  million  and  furnished  at  an  additional 
$750,000,  houses  both  men  and  women 
in  paygrades  E-l  through  E-6.  Its  cost- 
efficient  design  makes  full  use  of  trade- 
winds  for  ventilation,  eliminating  the  need 
for  air  conditioning.  Solar  water  heaters 
provide  30  percent  of  the  hot  water  re- 
quirement for  an  additional  savings.  Every 
room  has  a ceiling  fan  and  a bathtub. 

“The  bathtub  seems  to  impress  a lot  of 
people  who  visit  these  barracks,”  says 
Lieutenant  Commander  Arthur  Cheu,  sup- 
ply officer  for  the  naval  station  and  officer 
in  charge  of  the  barracks.  “Many  people 
have  commented  on  the  fact  that  the  rooms 
have  their  own  bathtubs  rather  than  com- 


munity showers.  It  gives  people  more 
privacy.” 

USS  Arizona  Hall  houses  390  occu- 
pants, though  it  was  originally  designed 
for  450.  USS  Utah  Hall,  scheduled  for 
completion  by  April,  will  not  be  quite  as 
big  as  USS  Arizona  Hall,  according  to 
James  M.  Harshey,  billeting  director  of 
Arizona  Hall.  It  is  planned  to  be  an  11- 
or  12-story  structure  with  105  rooms  for 
315  residents. 

Military  families  in  Hawaii  live  either 
on  the  local  economy  or  in  government 
quarters.  Enlisted  housing  areas  fall  into 
two  categories:  junior  enlisted  (E-l  to  E- 
6)  and  chief  petty  officers.  First  class  petty 
officers  eligible  for  advancement  are  given 
the  option  of  living  in  CPO-designated 
areas  if  units  are  available,  to  preclude 
moving  should  they  be  promoted  during 
their  Hawaii  tours. 

One  area  of  officer  housing,  the  Mak- 
alapa  housing  area  near  CinCPacFlt  head- 
quarters, is  reserved  for  captains  and  flag 
officers.  Remaining  officer  housing  areas 
do  not  conform  to  any  specific  pattern. 
Some  areas,  such  as  Iroquois  Point  at  Ewa 
Beach,  near  Naval  Air  Station  Barbers 
Point,  are  available  to  all  officers  of  pay- 
grades  0-1  to  0-6.  Others  are  restricted  to 
specific  paygrades.  Maloelap  housing,  near 
Honolulu’s  Salt  Lake  district,  for  exam- 
ple, is  only  for  people  in  paygrades  0-5 
and  0-6. 

Types  of  duty  for  Navy  people  in  Ha- 
waii run  the  gamut  from  major  staffs  to 
ships  and  aircraft  squadrons  to  specialized 
commands.  No  Navy  warfare  specialty  or 
job  category  is  overlooked  in  Hawaii.  In 
addition  to  the  commands  already  men- 


tioned.  there  is  at  Wahiawa,  near  the 
Army’s  Schofield  Barracks,  the  largest 
U.S.  Naval  communications  activity  in  the 
world — -the  Naval  Communications  Area 
Master  Station,  Eastern  Pacific. 


The  U.S.  Naval  Central  Command  is 
the  Navy’s  arm  of  the  Rapid  Deployment 
Force,  and  is  headquartered  at  CinCPac- 
Flt.  Navy  musicians  assigned  to  the  Pa- 
cific Fleet  band  play  at  concerts  and  of- 


ficial ceremonies,  besides  performing 
every  Thursday  morning  at  CinCPacFIt 
headquarters  for  the  morning  colors 
ceremony. 

The  USS  Arizona  Memorial  visitors 


Recreation 

in  Paradise 


Story  by  J03  Lesa  Jean  Kirsch 

Aloha! 

In  Hawaii,  a land  often  described  as 
“paradise,”  recreation  might  be  any  one 
of  a thousand  different  pastimes.  Our 
youngest  and  only  island  state  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  vacation  spots  in  the 
world. 

To  some,  the  islands  are  a place  for 
quiet  repose.  In  the  shade  of  Diamond 
Head,  the  state’s  most  celebrated  land- 
mark, are  oceanfront  vistas  that  inspired 
Robert  Fouis  Stevenson.  In  nearby  Ka- 
piolani  Park,  where  Hawaiian  royalty  once 
played  polo,  enormous  spreading  banyan 
trees  lend  an  exotic  charm  to  such  activ- 
ities as  kite  flying  or  soccer  matches,  as 
well  as  shade  for  picnics.  Sunday  arts  and 


crafts  fairs  attract  old  and  young  pas- 
sersby. 

Sports  enthusiasts  in  Hawaii  have  scores 
of  choices.  Each  December,  the  Honolulu 
Marathon  draws  more  than  10,000  en- 
trants and  thousands  of  spectators.  The 
Hawaii  Islanders  baseball  team,  the  minor 
league  “farm  team”  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Pirates,  and  the  University  of  Hawaii  foot- 
ball program  draw  large  followings.  Other 
individual  and  team  sports  are  as  varied 
as  Hawaii’s  visitors.  Water  sports  range 
from  surfing  and  sailing,  to  snorkeling, 
scuba  diving  and  deep-sea  fishing. 

Joggers  and  bicyclers,  tennis  buffs  and 
golfers  arc  as  common  to  the  parks  and 
links  as  blue  sky  overhead.  For  those  who 
seek  something  a little  more  out-of-the- 
ordinary,  there  is  polo,  rugby,  hang  glid- 


ing and  windsurfing,  cross-country  de- 
cathlons, triathlons — and  the  list  con- 
tinues. 

For  others,  Hawaii  is  a place  to  discover 
and  explore  the  cultural  intermingling  of 
east  and  west.  A walk  through  Waikiki 
offers  a panorama  of  culinary  selections 
with  restaurants  offering  Japanese, 
Chinese,  Polynesian.  French  and  even 
regular  American  style  food  at  its  finest. 
A diner  can  choose  dishes  from  crab  to 
kim  chee,  oysters  to  octopus,  egg  rolls  to 
aku  (fish)  with  prices  ranging  from  mod- 
erate to  absurd. 

Discount  rates  are  available  for  active 
duty  and  retired  service  people  on  a num- 
ber of  tour  packages,  local  lodgings  and 
recreational  equipment. 

The  Hale  Koa,  meaning  “House  of 
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center,  providing  free  public  tours  is  well- 
known,  but  lesser  known  and  more  per- 
sonal is  the  VIP  Tour,  not  available  to  the 
general  public,  conducted  by  the  staff  of 
CinCPacFlt. 


Seaman  Barbara  Gerhardt  is  one  of  the 
guides  and  narrators.  Though  presently 
designated  a data  processing  technician, 
Gerhardt  took  the  competitive  Navywide 
examination  for  boatswain's  mate  third 


Warriors,"  is  a recreation  center  for  peo- 
ple of  all  services  on  Waikiki  beach.  This 
416-room  hotel,  operated  by  the  Army,  is 
popular  year-round,  so  reservations  must 
be  made  well  in  advance.  The  Hale  Koa 
offers  a full-service  exchange,  barber  and 
beauty  shops,  tour  information,  a first-class 
dining  room,  indoor  and  outdoor  lounges, 
tennis,  volleyball  and  picnic  areas,  shut- 
tles to  nearby  golf  courses  and  moderate 
rental  prices  on  such  sports  equipment  as 
snorkel  gear,  surfboards,  outrigger  canoes 
and  sailboats. 

But  discount  rates  aren't  the  only  thing 
many  hotels  offer  military  guests.  There 
are  swimming  pools,  private  boat  docks, 
catamaran  cruises,  international  restau- 
rants and  lounges,  private  conference 
rooms  and  more.  One  may  enjoy  a Poly- 
nesian show  like  the  "Don  Ho  Extravan- 
ganza,"  or  make  reservations  for  a luau 
on  the  beach. 

Speaking  of  beaches,  how  about  just 
pitching  a tent  on  one  and  enjoying  the 
sunset?  That’s  easy  enough.  All  that’s 
needed  to  rent  camping  equipment  from 
one  of  the  many  military  facilities  on  Oahu 
is  an  ID  card.  A camping  permit,  also 
required,  is  obtained  from  the  parks  and 
recreation  department  for  a nominal  fee. 
Also  available  to  active  or  retired  service 
members  are  beach  cottages  at  Bellows 
Naval  Station  Barbers  Point  and  Waianae 
Pokai  Bay.  Reservations  are  recom- 
mended. 

Among  the  places  visitors  to  Oahu  en- 
joy are  the  Polynesian  Culture  Center,  dis- 
playing examples  of  the  many  Pacific  cul- 
tures, located  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
island;  Waimea  Falls  Park,  with  rare  and 
exotic  plants  from  all  over  the  world  and 
spectacular  cliff  diving  shows;  the  Iolani 
Palace,  the  only  true  palace  on  American 
soil;  the  Academy  of  Arts  on  Beretania 
Street,  featuring  permanent  displays  in 
Oriental,  European  and  American  art,  as 
well  as  changing  exhibits;  Hanauma  Bay, 
in  Koko  Head  Park,  a favorite  for  snor- 
kelers,  divers,  sunbathers  and  picnickers; 


and  the  International  Market,  a large  clus- 
ter of  shops,  restaurants  and  nightspots  in 
the  heart  of  Waikiki. 

There  are  six  other  major  islands  in  the 
Hawaiian  archipelago,  four  of  which  may 
be  visited. 

Hawaii,  also  called  "the  Big  Island,” 
is  a "must-see”  with  its  Volcanoes  Na- 
tional Park  and  the  Devastation  Trail.  Ha- 
waii is  also  host  to  the  annual  Iron  Man 
Triathlon,  and  the  Hawaiian  International 
B i 1 1 fish  Tournament  takes  place  each  year 
in  the  waters  off  Kona. 

Maui,  the  Valley  Island,  boasts  the  Hal- 
eakala  Crater,  rising  10.000  feet  from  the 
ocean  floor  with  a spectacular  view  of  the 
surrounding  area  and  the  tops  of  the  clouds 
at  one's  feet.  Humpback  whales  return 
each  winter  to  spawn  in  the  waters  off  the 
coast  of  Maui  near  Lahaina. 

Kauai,  aptly  called  the  Garden  Island, 
is  covered  with  lush  vegetation  and  is  the 
stuff  postcards  are  made  of  with  its  rugged 
Na  Pali  coast  and  Waimea  Canyon  stretch- 
ing 10  miles  long  and  more  then  3,500 
feet  deep. 

Molokai  is  the  Friendly  Island  and  a 
sportsman's  dream,  with  exceptional  fish- 
ing, hunting  and  camping.  Lanai  is  the 
Pineapple  Island  wholly  owned  by  the  Dole 
Company. 

The  two  other  islands  of  Hawaii  are 
Kahoolawe,  once  the  royal  penal  colony 
now  used  for  gunnery  and  bombing  prac- 
tice by  Navy,  Army  and  Air  Force  ships 
and  military  aircraft,  and  Niihau  is  pri- 
vately owned  and  visited  by  invitation  only. 
It  is  the  home  of  about  300  of  the  relatively 
few  remaining  pure  Hawaiians. 

Whether  sunning  on  the  beach  in  Wai- 
kiki or  cruising  quietly  off  the  Na  Pali 
coast  at  sunset,  visitors  can  find  a small 
piece  of  heaven  in  this  land  called  para- 
dise. 

Aloha! 

J03  Kirsch  works  in  the  public  affairs  office, 
Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii. 


class  in  September.  Gerhardt,  stationed  in 
Hawaii  since  January  1982,  is  not  only  a 
qualified  coxswain,  but  also  instructs  oth- 
ers in  that  demanding  duty. 

"My  duties  here  at  the  boathouse  con- 
sist mostly  of  keeping  the  three  boats  ready 
and  well-maintained,”  she  says.  "When 
we  go  out  on  tours,  I narrate  the  tours  as 
well  as  pilot  the  boat.” 

Gerhardt  is  looking  forward  to  the  pros- 
pect of  being  a rated  boatswain’s  mate. 
"The  Navy  seems  to  be  glutted  with  data 
processors  right  now.  I’ve  been  doing 
boatswain's  mate  work  for  almost  three 
years,  and  my  chances  seem  better  in  that 
rating.  There’s  always  something  new  and 
interesting  to  learn  as  a boatswain's  mate,” 
she  says. 

Length  of  Hawaii  area  tours  of  duty  are 
set  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
service  people  stay  for  a minimum  three 
years.  Duty  in  Hawaii  is  not  for  everyone, 
however.  Despite  all  that  Hawaii  offers, 
complaints  of  "island  fever”  are  some- 
times heard.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
countless  examples  of  service  people  who 
have  voluntarily  extended  their  area  tours 
as  they  rotate  from  shore  duty  to  Pearl 
Harbor-based  ships,  or  the  other  way 
around. 

Whether  it’s  love  or  hate,  however,  most 
tend  to  agree  that  duty  in  Hawaii  is  not 
quite  like  duty  anywhere  else.  It  is  shore 
duty  for  men  and  overseas  duty  for  women. 
It  is  also  stateside  duty,  yet  it  isn't. 

Hawaii,  our  50th  state,  has  become  rap- 
idly more  Americanized  in  the  past  25 
years,  growing  out  of  an  independent 
kingdom  with  its  own  customs  and  cul- 
ture; but  cultural  patterns  co-exist  all  over 
Oahu,  and  to  an  even  greater  extent  on 
neighboring  islands. 

Its  climate  exhibits  a year-round  same- 
ness, yet  at  the  same  time  radical  differ- 
ences— a torrential  downpour  may  be  only 
a mile  away  from  a perfectly  dry  area. 

The  view  generally  agreed  upon  by  most 
who  have  served  in  Hawaii  is  that  the  bro- 
chures and  travelogues  paint  a pleasant 
picture — but  they  don't  tell  the  whole 
story.  □ 

JOI  Siggia  worked  in  the  public  affairs 
office,  Commander  in  Chief  Pacific  Fleet, 
Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  when  he  wrote  this 
article.  He  now  serves  aboard  USS 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  (CVN  69). 
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Medical 
Mechanics 
Of  the  Air 


To  the  airborne  Navy,  they  are  me- 
chanics of  a different  breed. 

Instead  of  wrenches  and  screwdrivers, 
their  tools  are  stethoscopes  and  hemostats. 
Instead  of  state-of-the-art  aircraft,  they 
work  on  the  even  more  sophisticated  hu- 
man body. 

They  are  the  Navy's  flight  surgeons. 

“The  mission  of  a flight  surgeon  is  to 
ensure  that  everyone  associated  with  the 
aircraft  community  is  kept  healthy."  said 
Lieutenant  Duncan  S.  Barlow,  officer-in- 
charge  of  the  Marine  Aircraft  Group  24, 
Kaneohe  Bay,  Hawaii.  “That  includes  the 
pilots,  air  and  ground  crew  members,  air 
traffic  controllers,  and  the  search  and  res- 
cue corpsmen.” 

Seven  flight  surgeons  are  attached  to 
MAG  24.  Each  is  responsible  for  one  or 
more  squadrons  and  handles  everything 
from  flight  vertigo  to  annual  physicals. 

Flight  surgeons  learn  their  special  skills 
at  the  Naval  Aerospace  Institute  at  Pen- 
sacola, Fla.  They  study  aerospace  physi- 
ology, the  science  of  what  happens  to  the 
body  in  a flight  environment,  for  six 
months. 

“We  learn  how  to  monitor  the  stresses 
and  G-forces  of  high-altitude  (lying  as  well 
as  hypoxia,  a condition  in  which  the  body's 
tissues  don't  receive  enough  oxygen." 
Barlow  said. 


Flight  surgeon  Lt.  Duncan  S.  Barlow 
boards  an  F-4  Phantom.  Flight  surgeons 
are  required  to  fly  at  least  24  hours 
every  six  months.  Photo  by  Sgt. 
Christopher  Wood,  USMC. 


ALL  HANDS 


Prevention  is  a basic  creed  taught  at  the 
institute,  where  prospective  Might  sur- 
geons are  told  they  probably  won’t  be  able 
to  see  all  of  the  results  of  the  work  they  do. 

“The  average  price  tag  for  naval  aviator 
training  is  more  than  $1  million.  If  a pilot 
disfunctions,  the  military  loses  a large 
capital  outlay,’’  Barlow  said.  “We  try  to 
prevent  that.’’ 

Flight  surgeons  are  required  to  My  a 
minimum  of  24  hours  every  six  months  to 
help  them  fully  understand  what  aircrew 
members  go  through.  They  experience  the 
G-forces  to  which  crew  members  are  ex- 
posed, the  heat  of  the  cockpit,  and  the 
stress  of  communicating  with  trafHc  con- 
trollers. 

Not  all  the  airborne  community’s  med- 
ical problems  stem  from  the  work  envi- 
ronment. 

"A  ground  crew  member’s  most  press- 
ing health  problems  often  are  inadequate 
rest  and  poor  diet.  In  their  age  group. 


there's  a tendency  to  deplete  the  body’s 
reserves,”  said  Lieutenant  Doug  Hade, 
MAG  24’s  senior  Might  surgeon. 

Most  Might  surgeons  find  their  job  re- 
warding despite  often  taxing  schedules. 

“1  like  the  independence  of  my  job,” 
Barlow  said.  “I  also  get  a lot  of  satisfac- 
tion in  having  air  and  ground  crew  mem- 
bers come  to  me  with  their  medical  prob- 
lems, because  when  I diagnose  them 
correctly  and  treat  them  properly,  the 
squadron  shines.”  □ 

— Story  by  Sgt.  Christopher  Wood,  Marine 
Corps  Air  Station,  Kaneohe  Bay,  Hawaii 


Flight  surgeon  Lt.  Doug  Hade  examines 
a crew  member  of  Marine  Aircraft  Group 
24,  Kaneohe  Bay,  Hawaii.  Flight 
surgeon’s  duties  range  from  treating 
flight  vertigo  to  administering  annual 
physical  examinations.  Photo  by  CpI.  T.J. 
Clark,  USMC. 
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Jim  Colvard: 

Doing  The  Job  Right 


“/  have  always  had  a very  fundamental,  deep  respect  for  other  people  and  their 
talents.  / have  always  felt  very  comfortable  in  recognizing  and  managing  these 
talents.  Frankly,  I have  been  successful  because  other  people  have  made  me  suc- 
cessful. 

— Dr.  Janies  E.  Colvard 


Story  and  photos  by  JOC  James  R.  Giusti 


Dr.  James  E.  Colvard  eased  his  lean 
body  into  a conference  chair  and  glanced 
out  the  window  of  his  spacious  office  in 
Arlington,  Va.  Thirty-three  years  ago  he 
was  a seaman  in  the  Navy.  Five' years  later 
he  was  a GS-5  Navy  civilian.  Today  he’s 
the  highest  ranking  non-politically  ap- 
pointed civilian  in  the  Navy  and  the  dep- 


uty chief  of  Naval  Material  Command. 

As  deputy  chief,  a position  he’s  held 
since  1980,  Colvard  helps  manage  and  ad- 
minister more  than  200  Naval  Material 
Command  installations  worldwide,  with 
an  annual  budget  of  nearly  $50  billion  and 
more  than  241.000  military  and  civilian 
employees.  He  brings  to  the  job  years  of 


technical  experience  on  projects  ranging 
from  satellite  tracking  system  designs  and 
submarine  navigation  system  develop- 
ment to  Navy  laboratory  management. 

That’s  a long  way  up  from  Colvard’s 
first  tour  with  the  Navy. 

Colvard  enlisted  shortly  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Korean  War.  His  patriotism 
and  his  older  brother’s  experience  in  World 
War  11  sold  him  on  the  Navy.  It  was  a 
move  that  changed  his  future. 

“I  felt  that  if  your  country  was  at  war 
you  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  service,” 
he  said,  speaking  clearly  and  quietly. 

‘‘My  brother’s  sea  stories  made  the 
Navy  seem  awfully  glamorous,  so  even 
though  I had  an  educational  deferment,  I 
volunteered  for  three  years,”  he  contin- 
ued. ‘‘Once  in,  I had  tremendous  pride  in 
being  in  the  Navy,  and  I still  have  it  after 
28  years  as  a civilian  employee.” 

Colvard  attended  boot  camp  at  Bain- 
bridge,  Md.,  and  had  a combined  general 
classification  test  and  arithmetic  score  (the 
Navy’s  equivalent  of  college  entrance  ex- 

Opposite  page:  James  E.  Colvard  meets 
with  his  executive  assistant,  Cmdr. 
Margaret  S.  Debien. 

Left:  Colvard  chats  with  Ken  Caudle  at 
the  Naval  Surface  Weapons  Center 
detachment,  White  Oak,  MD. 
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ams)  in  the  high  140s.  "They  said  with 
those  kinds  of  scores  you  could  go  any- 
where you  wanted,"  Colvard  recalled  with 
a slight  grin.  "So  they  gave  me  orders  to 
the  deck  force  of  USS  Albany  (CA  123). 

"My  first  duty  on  board  the  cruiser  was 
holystoning  the  teakwood  deck  and,  as  1 
looked  around,  I thought  there  was  an  aw- 
ful lot  of  deck  to  keep  clean." 

Within  a few  months,  Frank  Drake,  then 
a lieutenant  junior  grade,  had  discovered 
how  high  Colvard's  test  scores  were  and 
rescued  him  from  a swab.  Drake,  the  ship’s 
electronics  officer,  ultimately  influenced 
Colvard  to  develop  his  technical  and  man- 
agement skills. 

Like  many  young  sailors.  Electronics 
Technician  Third  Class  Colvard  found  his 
Navy  enlisted  service  a unique  educa- 
tional experience  and  a time  of  maturing. 

"I  treasure  my  time  as  an  enlisted  man, 
especially  what  1 learned  from  that  lieu- 


tenant j.g.,"  Colvard  said.  "He  was  a class 
person — one  who  would  let  you  ask  a 
really  dumb  question  but  give  an  answer 
that  would  not  make  you  feel  dumb.  1 
gained  tremendous  respect  for  people  who 
could  deal  with  other  people  with  a kind 
of  human  dignity  that  makes  them  feel  all 
right  about  themselves.  I'm  sure  that's  why 
1 still  work  for  the  Navy  today.  After  col- 
lege, 1 had  better  offers  from  private  in- 
dustry, but  I came  back  to  the  Navy." 

Following  his  seafaring  days,  Colvard 
earned  a bachelor's  degree  in  physics  from 
Berea  College  in  Kentucky.  Later,  he 
earned  a master’s  degree  in  public  admin- 
istration from  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
and  his  doctorate  from  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 

Dr.  Colvard  began  his  civil  service  with 
the  Navy  in  1958  as  a physicist  at  the 
Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station,  China  Lake, 
Calif.  Except  for  a two-year  tour  at  the 


Applied  Physics  Laboratory,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  Baltimore.  Md..  he  re- 
mained at  China  Lake  until  1969  and  held 
a number  of  management  positions  at  the 
naval  weapons  center  there. 

Colvard  established  his  management 
style  during  his  tenure  at  China  Lake.  Judy 
Bernard,  a branch  secretary  in  a division 
Colvard  directed  in  1967,  recalled.  "He 
was  a very  smooth,  well-controlled  per- 
son. and  the  organization  was  always  well- 
orchestrated. 

"One  of  the  most  remarkable  things 
about  him  was  his  openness  and  interest 
in  people,"  she  continued.  "He  always 
had  an  open  door.  If  you  went  to  him 
seeking  help,  you  always  received  help." 

Colvard  takes  a strong  interest  in  de- 
veloping the  professionalism  and  skills  of 
his  people  and  is  a driving  force  behind 
civilian  career  upward  mobility.  Many 
people  around  him  continue  their  educa- 
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tion  and  move  up  the  occupational  ladder. 
Bernard  said  Colvard  indirectly  influenced 
her  to  finish  college.  She's  now  the  fi- 
nancial manager  for  reconnaissance  and 
electronic  warfare  systems  at  the  Naval 
Air  Systems  Command. 

In  1969,  Colvard  moved  to  the  Naval 
Weapons  Laboratory,  Dahlgren,  Va., 
where  he  held  several  key  executive  po- 
sitions. In  1973  he  was  appointed  tech- 
nical director  of  the  lab.  The  following 
year  he  became  technical  director  of  the 
Naval  Surface  Weapons  Center  when  the 
weapons  and  ordnance  labs  were  merged. 

One  of  his  first  positions  at  Dahlgren 
was  department  head,  and  one  of  his  di- 
vision heads  was  Leaton  M.  “Ted"  Wil- 
liams. 

“Jim’s  one  of  those  folks  who  leads 
rather  than  directs,”  Williams  said.  “When 
you  direct  people,  you  make  the  decisions 
and  tell  your  people  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it. 

“He  is  a leader.  When  you  lead,  you 
make  use  of  all  the  folks  under  you  for 
making  decisions.  Jim  gave  us  the  op- 
portunity to  make  our  own  decisions — and 
to  learn  and  grow.  This  learning  and  grow- 
ing facilitates  upward  mobility.  A number 
of  people  who  have  worked  for  him  have 
advanced  to  much  higher  positions,"  he 
explained. 


Williams  has  climbed  the  promotion 
ladder  too.  Today  he’s  the  deputy  tech- 
nical director  at  Dahlgren. 

“I'd  certainly  like  to  think  Jim  Colvard 
has  influenced  my  managerial  style,"  Wil- 
liams said.  “We’re  all  individuals  and  de- 
velop our  own  individual  styles,  but  he 
taught  that  you  can  have  a lot  less  direct 
control  and  do  a lot  more  leading." 

*** 

Colvard  clasped  his  hands  together  and 
reflected  on  some  of  the  highlights  of  his 
career. 

“I've  had  fantastic  opportunities  in  the 
Navy,"  he  said.  “One  of  my  most  re- 
warding experiences  was  at  China  Lake 
during  the  mid-60s  when  we  built  the  elec- 
tronic warfare  range.  We  built  a facility 
from  scratch  that  simulated  surface-to-air 
missile  sites  in  North  Vietnam  with  a work 
force  of  mostly  ex-enlisted.  We  worked 
12-hour  days,  seven  days  a week.  You 
didn't  have  to  encourage  those  people — 
their  own  sense  of  pride  and  involvement 
carried  them  through. 

“To  see  that  facility  operate  and  then 
to  see  the  loss  rate  of  our  pilots  and  aircraft 
drop  drastically  was  one  of  the  most  sat- 
isfying things  in  my  career. 

“My  present  job  is  satisfying  and  very 
demanding  as  well.  It  takes  a long  time 


to  see  results  in  this  job.  That  requires  a 
lot  of  patience  and  a lot  of  confidence  that 
you’re  doing  the  right  thing,"  Colvard 
said. 

“Dr.  C,”  as  he  is  called  by  staffers, 
carries  more  into  his  job  than  technical 
expertise  and  an  impressive  set  of  edu- 
cation credentials;  he  brings  his  own  phi- 
losophy. “My  key  to  success  has  been 
very  simple.  I'm  very  realistic  about  my- 
self. I understand  my  limitations,  strengths 
and  weaknesses.  I don’t  take  myself  se- 
riously, but  do  take  my  job  very  seri- 
ously," Colvard  said. 

Colvard  is  unassuming  about  his  suc- 
cess and  when  asked  about  it,  said,  “First, 
one  has  to  agree  I have  been  successful. 

I have  tried  constantly  to  improve  myself 
and  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  as 
they  come  along.” 

Dr.  Colvard's  example  has  impressed 
his  peers  and  the  Navy  leadership.  Last 
year,  he  was  awarded  the  Department  of 
Defense  Distinguished  Civilian  Service 
Award  for  his  contributions  to  the  Navy 
and  the  rank  of  distinguished  executive. 

In  announcing  the  award.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Caspar  Weinberger  said,  “Dr. 
Colvard’s  sound  professional  guidance  has 
been  invaluable  in  the  planning  and 
administration  of  scientific  research  and 
development  of  Department  of  Defense 
programs.  He  effectively  used  in-house 
research  and  development  centers  in  the 
acquisition  process,  restructured  the  man- 
agement of  the  technology  base  program 
and  streamlined  the  personnel  process  to 
reduce  processing  time.” 

Colvard  also  holds  the'Michelson  Lab- 
oratory Fellowship  Award  for  Manage- 
ment and  the  Navy  Distinguished  Civilian 
Service  Award. 

Colvard  is  very  vocal  about  senior  ci- 
vilians being  able  to  perform  at  a level  of 
responsibility  equivalent  to  that  assigned 
senior  military  officers.  “There  is  no 
equivalency  in  rank  between  a flag  officer 
and  a senior  civilian  executive,"  he  said. 
“We  (Navy  civilians)  often  make  the  mis- 
take of  trying  to  equate  those  positions  on 
the  basis  of  salary.  That’s  foolish.  A flag 

Opposite  page:  Colvard  talks  with  SN 
Laural  Shie  (center)  and  SN  Teresa  Hale 
at  Naval  Surface  Weapons  Center, 
Dahlgren,  Va. 

Left:  Colvard  swaps  stories  with  BM2 
George  Dodson  at  Dahlgren. 
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officer  reaches  that  position  through  a long 
rite  of  passage  and  development  in  a com- 
munity and  culture  that  civilians  don’t  go 
through.  So  it’s  an  insult  to  a naval  officer 
to  say  that  we’re  equivalent  to  some  level 
of  flag  officer.” 

Colvard  believes  his  primary  task  as 
deputy  chief  of  the  Naval  Material  Com- 
mand is  to  help  develop  a more  effective 
and  closely  knit  military-civilian  Naval 
Material  Command  team.  Ninety-five  per- 
cent of  the  command’s  work  force  is  ci- 
vilian. 

“This  command  is  a military  organi- 
zation that  exists  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
Navy,”  he  said.  “NavMat  doesn’t  exist 
for  employment  or  as  a social  institution. 
Yet,  it  gets  most  of  its  work  done  with 
civilians.  We  have  to  take  the  strengths  of 
the  two  cultures,  military  and  civilian,  and 
build  an  effective  team. 

“1  can  think  of  no  greater  sense  of  pride 
than  that  which  comes  from  doing  some- 
thing for  your  country  that  average  citi- 
zens can’t  do  by  themselves.  In  today’s 
‘high-tech’  world,  the  average  man  on  the 


street  can’t  judge  when  something  has  been 
done  properly.  So  we  who  are  inside  the 
system,  in  or  out  of  uniform,  who  have 
the  opportunity  to  make  those  decisions, 
have  a tremendous  professional  and  moral 
obligation  to  do  the  job  right. 

“We  have  been  hard  at  work  installing 
programs  that  allow  us  to  use  our  civilians 
more  effectively  and  balance  career  as- 
signment decisions  between  the  needs  of 
the  Navy  and  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
individual.  Our  scientists,  engineers  and 
other  employees  are  and  must  remain  part 
of  an  integral  team.  A civilian  can  now 
go  from  being  a worker  on  a repair  bench 
to  a senior  civilian  working  side  by  side 
with  a three-star  admiral.  We  never  had 
that  before.” 

However,  Colvard  believes  the  Navy 
must  do  even  more  in  this  regard.  “It’s 
very  important  to  develop  our  civilian  work 
force  as  part  of  the  Navy,  as  valued  assets 
to  the  Navy,  and  as  members  who  can 
help  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  Navy.  We 
have  invested  a lot  of  time  and  energy  in 
creating  programs  that  allow  civilians. 


particularly  women,  who  have  the  intel- 
lectual capability  and  internal  motivation 
to  move  into  new  roles. 

“But  equal  opportunity  does  not  guar- 
antee equal  results.  It  takes  a lot  of  hard 
work,  and  there’s  no  guarantee  of  success, 
just  the  opportunity  for  it.  We  give  people 
a chance  to  run  in  the  race.  We  can't  guar- 
antee they'll  win  it.” 

Colvard  said  Navy  civilians  want  to 
prove  they’re  as  loyal  and  dedicated  as 
any  sailor.  They're  telling  the  Navy,  “Try 
me.  Give  me  a chance.” 

“Nothing  motivates  a person,  whether 
it  be  military  or  civilian,  more  than  his 
own  sense  of  pride  for  having  done  a job 
well.  But  this  is  not  an  eight-hour-a-day 
job.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
I’m  in  the  Navy  and  not  just  working  for 
it.  I just  wear  a different  uniform.”  □ 

— JOl  William  Berry 
contributed  to  this  article. 

JOC  Giusti  worked  for  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Material  when  he  wrote  this  article.  He  is 
now  aboard  USS  Coral  Sea  (CV  43). 


NAVAL  MATERIAL 
COMMAND 

The  Naval  Material  Command  is  the 
Navy’s  single  agency  for  life  cycle  ac- 
quisition and  logistic  support  of  naval 
weapons  and  related  systems.  Among 
NMC  responsibilities  are  research  and  de- 
velopment, procurement,  production,  in- 
stallation, overhaul  and  modernization.  All 
of  its  activities  exist  to  equip  the  operating 
forces  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  and 
to  maintain  their  readiness.  NMC  acquires 
and  supports  ships,  submarines,  aircraft, 
weapons,  missiles,  ammunition,  land  fa- 
cilities, electronic  equipment  and  related 
systems.  The  major  operating  divisions  are 
five  Naval  Systems  Commands.  Each  has 
responsibility  for  assigned  systems  and 
services.  Mutual  support  and  cooperation 
occur  in  many  cases,  such  as  the  integra- 
tion of  aircraft  and  shipboard  systems  for 
aircraft  carriers.  Certain  major  weapons 
systems  are  assigned  to  project  managers. 
Nine  research  and  development  centers 
provide  a unified,  in-house  capacity  to 
pursue  needed  advancements  in  naval 
technology  to  support  systems  command- 
ers and  project  managers. 
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For  Navy  musician  Bill  Humble,  it’s 
been  a long  way  home. 

After  16  years  of  civilian  life,  the  tal- 
ented musician  recently  returned  to  the 
active  duty  Navy  to  do  what  he  wanted  to 
do — play  music. 

Some  might  say  Musician  Second  Class 
Humble  struck  it  big  as  a civilian  musi- 
cian. He  played  bass  guitar  behind  such 
big  name  singers  as  Elvis  Presley,  Glen 
Campbell,  Tom  Jones  and  Chet  Atkins. 

“Working  in  the  recording  studios  was 
great,"  Humble  said.  “There  is  a real  thrill 
in  working  with  the  best.” 

He  also  played  trombone  and  guitar  with 
the  Nashville  Symphony,  a radio  staff  band 
and  on  movie  soundtracks. 

Humble  said  his  career  was  progressing 
steadily  until  the  economy  slowed  in  the 
1970s  and  it  was  difficult  to  find  jobs  as 
a musician.  He  then  tried  various  survival 
measures,  including  starting  a music  pro- 
duction company  and  a program  on  cable 
TV. 

“There  were  so  many  hassles  involved 
with  those  efforts.  1 was  forced  into  be- 
coming a businessman,  with  a lot  of  head- 
aches to  contend  with.  I finally  had  to  ask 
myself  what  those  headaches  had  to  do 
with  my  playing,”  Humble  said. 

He  found  the  answer  to  his  problems 
one  day  sitting  in  his  own  living  room 
when  a Navy  recruiter  was  talking  to  his 
son  about  joining  the  Navy.  Listening  to 
the  talk  about  Navy  life  brought  to  the 
musician  recollections  of  a simpler  time 
when  he  was  free  to  pursue  his  true  in- 
terest, playing  music. 

Today  Humble  is  pursuing  that  interest 
as  a member  of  the  Navy  Band  assigned 
to  Naval  Air  Station  Memphis,  Milling- 
ton, Tenn. 


“The  Navy  Band  is  quite  an  outfit.  I 
have  been  happily  surprised  by  the  level 
of  talent  I've  found  there,”  Humble  said. 
“The  band  puts  on  a really  good  show.” 


— Story  and  photos  by  J01  Melanie  Morrell, 
public  affairs  office,  Chief  of  Naval  Technical 
Training,  NAS  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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No  Fun 
at 

War  Games 

Story  by  JOl  Roger  Gassiott 


Admirals  and  generals  evaluate  battle 
strategy  and  tactics  by  moving  miniature 
ships,  artillery,  men  and  vehicles  on 
large  game  boards  simulating  battles. 
It’s  called  war  gaming. 

Navy  Seabees  train  in  war  games,  or 
mock  combat,  too.  But  men  of  U.S.  Na- 
val Mobile  Construction  Battalion  One, 
Gulfport,  Miss.,  learned  that  labeling  a 
field  training  exercise  a “game”  was  a 
mistake.  From  the  first  day  in  the  field, 
they  realized  simulated  combat  situa- 
tions were  serious  business. 


Hundreds  of  Seabees,  loaded  down 
with  sea  bags  and  field  equipment, 
boarded  vehicles  at  the  Construction 
Battalion  Center,  Gulfport  for  sprawl- 
ing Camp  Shelby,  near  Hattiesburg, 
Miss. 

The  normal  battalion  information 
was  disbanded,  and  new  units  of  mor- 
tar crews,  rifle  squads  and  communica- 
tors were  formed.  Then  came  15-  to 
18-hour  days  of  exhaustive  training  on 
camouflaging  techniques,  patrolling  and 
ambush,  digging  foxholes,  practicing 


first-aid,  firing  weapons,  and  tossing 
hand  grenades. 

In  the  pre-dawn  darkness  of  the  sixth 
day  at  Shelby,  the  first  wave  of  Seabees 
was  transported  to  the  battle  zone. 
Buses  and  trucks  were  fired  upon  almost 
immediately  from  a mock  ambush.  The 
early  arrivals  to  the  battlefield  were 
forced  to  fight  off  aggressor  forces  be- 
fore a defensive  perimeter  could  be 
established. 

Within  hours,  Seabees  built  the  com- 
mand operations  center,  administration 
and  supply,  hospital,  galley  and  store- 
house tents.  The  compound  was  encir- 
cled by  watchful  sentries  in  a network 
of  foxholes. 

Attacks  against  the  perimeter  in- 
creased steadily  until  just  before  night- 
fall, when  the  Seabees,  buried  in 
foxholes  throughout  the  long,  hot  day, 
were  faced  with  a continuous  onslaught 
of  aggressor  forces  attempting  to  break 
through  the  lines.  The  Seabees  knew  the 
decisive  battle  would  occur  soon  after 
nightfall. 

Seabees  from  Naval  Mobile  Construction 
Battalion  One  at  Gulfport,  Miss.,  prepare 
for  combat  by  taking  part  in  realistic  war 
games  at  Camp  Shelby,  near  Hatties- 
burg, Miss.  Photos  by  PH2  Rick  George 
and  PHAN  Billy  Jennings,  PAO,  NMCB  1, 
Gulfport,  Miss. 
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As  the  sound  of  gunfire  and  mortar 
explosions  became  a continuous  roar, 
everyone  along  the  perimeter  got  into 
the  act.  The  cumulative  protective  fire 
eliminated  any  hope  the  aggressor  forces 
had  of  penetrating  the  lines.  Green  flares 
signaled  the  end  of  the  exercise,  and 
weary,  dirty  Seabees  crawled  from  their 
foxholes,  beaming.  Their  lines  had  held 
and  “the  enemy”  was  driven  back. 

The  war  games  ended  15  hours  after 
they  began.  The  men  of  NMCB-One 
proved  to  themselves  that  they  “can  do” 
in  an  arduous  simulated-combat  situa- 
tion. Although  the  “games”  proved  to 
be  work,  not  fun,  they  felt  better  pre- 
pared for  the  test  of  real  combat.  □ 
JOl  Gassiott  is  attached  to  the  public 
affairs  office,  Naval  Mobile  Construction 
Battalion  One,  Gulfport,  Miss. 
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New  Navy 
Crane  Ship 


Retired  Chief  Gunner’s  Mate  James 
McGuire  undoubtedly  has  had  his  fair  share 
of  backbreaking  work  in  the  Navy  and  as 
an  able-bodied  seaman  in  the  Merchant 
Marine. 

Now,  however,  he  has  been  trained  for 
a new  and  less  physically  demanding  sea- 
going job.  He  operates  the  portable  con- 
trol box  of  a novel  vessel — a crane  ship — 
the  SS  Keystone  State  which  is  under  the 
operational  control  of  Military  Sealift 
Command. 

The  newly  developed  ship  is  the  miss- 
ing link  for  which  Navy  logisticians  have 
been  searching  to  provide  ship-to-shore 
movement  for  container  ships. 

“The  character  of  the  world  merchant 


Story  by  Martin  Gershen 

fleet  is  changing  largely  to  non-self-sus- 
taining  container  ships,  which  are  not  as 
militarily  useful  as  the  traditional 
freighter,”  explained  Vice  Admiral  Wil- 
liam H.  Rowden,  Commander,  Military 
Sealift  Command.  “These  changes  are 
based  on  the  economic  demands  of  to- 
day’s highly  competitive  shipping  market. 
Faced  with  this  reality,  we  have  been  de- 
veloping programs  to  adapt  to  these  con- 
tainer ships  to  meet  strategic  sealift  re- 
quirements. The  crane  ships  are  a key  part 
of  this  effort.” 

Until  now  there  was  no  way  of  unload- 
ing containers  unless  a port  had  specially 
designed  lifting  facilities.  The  problem 
was:  How  could  military  cargo  be  put 


ashore  in  primitive  areas  of  the  world  or 
in  modern  ports  where  the  container  crane 
had  been  damaged  by  enemy  fire?  The 
solution  is  Keystone  State,  developed  b\ 
the  Naval  Sea  Systems  Command. 

Feasibility  studies  for  the  crane  ship  be- 
gan in  February  1982.  The  finished  prod- 
uct was  delivered  to  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration in  May  1984 — one  month  ahead 
of  schedule. 

The  20-year-old  Keystone  State  was  a 
container  and  passenger  ship  that  had  been 
placed  in  the  National  Defense  Reserve 
Fleet  when  it  was  selected  to  be  the  pro- 
totype of  the  new  class  of  crane  ship.  It 
now  has  six  booms  arranged  in  three  pairs 
on  the  starboard  side.  Each  computer-con- 
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trolled  crane  can  lift  a 20-  or  40-foot  con- 
tainer. Each  pair  of  cranes  can  lift  an  M- 
60  battle  tank.  Four  cranes  working  to- 
gether can  lift  a 90-ton  causeway. 

Each  boom  has  two  crane  operators. 
One  sits  high  in  the  crane's  pedestal  and 
does  much  of  the  lifting.  When  the  first 
operator  no  longer  can  see  his  cargo,  he 
turns  the  operation  over  to  a second  man. 
The  second  operator  can  control  the  crane 
from  the  ship’s  rail  or  from  a second  ship 
or  from  wherever  the  container  is  placed. 
He  has  fingertip  control  of  up  to  33  tons 
of  cargo  that  will  move  up,  down  or  side- 
ways. Each  crane  has  a 108-foot  reach  and 
can  unload  the  outermost  cell  of  a con- 
tainer ship  tied  alongside.  When  fully  op- 
erational, Keystone  State  can  unload  300 
containers  a day. 

Keystone  State  is  the  first  of  1 1 ships 
to  be  converted  into  crane  ships  which  are 
expected  to  have  20-year  life  spans.  As 
Keystone  State's  captain  said,  “It’s  a fine 
ship  and  the  concept  is  a great  idea.”  □ 


Martin  Gershen  is  a writer  in  the  Military 
Sealift  Command’s  public  affairs  office, 
Washington,  D.C. 


Opposite  page:  SS  Keystone  State  (foreground) 
and  container  ship. 

Top:  Crane  from  Keystone  State  lifts  a con- 
tainer. 

Left:  A container  is  lowered  into  lighter. 

Above:  James  McGuire  an  abled-bodied  sea- 
man in  the  Merchant  Marine  (left)  operates  the 
crane  on  a portable  control  box  as  Andrew 
Boney,  hatch  captain,  keeps  radio  contact  with 
the  main  crane  operator. 
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A Little -Known 
Recreation  Facility 

NRC  Solomons— near  Chesapeake  Bay 


Story  and  photos  by  JOC  Miles  Sample 


Less  than  70  miles  from  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  historic  southern  Maryland,  lies 
a little  known  recreation  facility  where 
high  quality  and  low  costs  provide  an  al- 
ternative to  big  city  pressures  and  prices. 

The  facility,  near  Patuxent  River 
Naval  Air  Test  Center,  on  Maryland 
Route  4,  is  the  Navy  Recreation  Center, 
Solomons.  Its  services,  facilities  and 
recreation  opportunities  would  be  hard 
to  match  at  commercial  resorts,  and  the 
center  also  is  close  to  the  test  center’s 
commissary,  exchange  and  clubs. 

The  center  is  open  to  active  duty  mili- 
tary people,  active  and  inactive  reserv- 
ists, dependents  and  authorized  civilian 
guests  from  Oct.  1 to  May  1 . Active  duty 
Navy  people  can  make  reservations  for 
the  summer  beginning  January  1.  Reser- 
vations from  people  in  other  services  are 
accepted  beginning  March  1. 

“We  offer,  near  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Patuxent  River,  al- 
ternatives to  long  distance  travel  and 
commercialism,”  explained  Christine  R. 
Davis,  the  center’s  administrative 
officer. 

“Although  swimming  is  not  allowed 
in  the  river  at  the  center,  there  are  un- 
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Opposite  page:  The  NRC  management 
team:  (from  left)  Alonzie  Scott  III, 
recreation  program  coordinator; 
Christine  Davis,  administrative  of- 
ficer; Mike  Greenwood,  director;  and 
UTCS  David  Crawford,  CPO  in  charge 
and  maintenance  officer. 

Left:  NRC  Solomons  has  a 129-slip 
marina  with  boat  rentals  available. 
Lower  left:  Two  of  the  four  NRC  swim- 
ming pools. 

Below:  Spot  fish  caught  off  the  center’s 
fishing  pier. 


crowded,  clean  beaches  for  sunning  and 
four  swimming  pools,”  Davis  said. 

Facilities  include  campsites,  upgraded 
cottages  and  bungalows,  trailers,  fully 
equipped  mobile  homes  with  kitchens, 
picnic  tables  and  grills,  a 129-slip  mari- 
na with  boat  rentals,  a boat  launch 
ramp,  a fishing  pier,  tennis  and  basket- 
ball courts,  a golf  driving  range,  bowl- 
ing lanes,  a roller  rink  and  an 
amusement  arcade. 

Equipment  for  issue  and  rental  is 
available,  too.  Twenty-five  sailors  and 
40  civilians  maintain  the  center  and 
oversee  its  recreation  activities. 

“The  natural  attractions  are  the 
greatest,”  said  Mike  Greenwood,  the 
center’s  director.  “We  have  the  best 


Chesapeake  blue  crab  grounds  in  Mary- 
land— maybe  on  the  entire  East  Coast. 
That  and  great  fishing  make  the  center 
a natural  for  seafood  lovers.” 

Journalist  First  Class  Ed  Thomas, 
who  spent  a camping  trip  at  the  Solo- 
mons recently,  called  the  center’s  serv- 
ices amazing.  He  and  his  family  stayed 
three  days. 

“We  rented  a tent,  swam  in  the  pools, 
fished  off  the  pier,  rented  a sailboat  and 
even  listened  to  a free  Navy  band  con- 
cert,” Thomas  said.  “The  rental  fees  are 
half  what  I’ve  paid  in  commercial  camp- 
grounds, and  the  hospitality  is  excellent. 
It’s  great  to  know  the  Navy  sponsors  a 
place  as  nice  as  this.” 

“We  make  a conscious  effort  to  de- 


emphasize  the  military  atmosphere,” 
said  Senior  Chief  Utilitiesman  David  L. 
Crawford,  chief  petty  officer  in  charge 
and  maintenance  officer  of  the  center. 
“The  center  is  similar  to  a state  park, 
including  directory  signs  that  are  typi- 
cal of  parks  rather  than  military  bases. 
It’s  a place  to  relax.” 

For  reservations  and  more  informa- 
tion, call  the  Navy  Recreation  Center, 
Solomons,  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
area,  261-2816,  Autovon  356-3566, 
commercial  (301)  326-4216;  or  Naval 
District  Washington  Special  Services, 
(202)  433-3005.  □ 

JOC  Miles  Sample  works  for  the  public 
affairs  office.  Naval  District  Washington. 
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1984  Ney  Awards  Winners 


U.S.  Naval  Station  Subic  Bay,  Repub- 
lic of  the  Philippines’  enlisted  dining  fa- 
cility won  its  first  Captain  Edward  F.  Ney 
Memorial  Award  for  culinary  excellence 
at  the  1984  conference  of  the  International 
Food  Service  Executives'  Association  in 
Las  Vegas.  Subic  Bay’s  food  service  team 
won  in  the  small  ashore  category  for  din- 
ing rooms  serving  500  people  or  less  daily. 

The  Ney  Memorial  Awards  are  co- 
sponsored by  the  association  and  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.  Winners  are  deter- 
mined after  evaluations  of  the  Navy’s  650 
enlisted  dining  facilities  by  local  type 
commanders,  a member  of  a Navy  food 
management  team  and,  finally,  by  a trav- 
eling team  of  association  and  Navy  rep- 
resentatives. 

The  facilities  compete  in  six  categories 
based  on  the  number  of  people  served 
daily.  Winners  in  the  other  categories  were: 

• USS  Spadefish  (SSN  668),  for  the 
small  afloat  category  serving  150  people 
or  less. 

• USS  Cimarron  (AO  177),  for  the  me- 


dium afloat  category,  serving  151-400 
people. 

• USS  Frank  Cable  (AS  40),  for  the 
large  afloat  category,  serving  less  than  an 
aircraft  carrier  but  more  than  400  people. 

• USS  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  (CVN 
69),  for  the  aircraft  carrier  category. 

• Naval  Administrative  Command, 


New  Navy  Lodge  In 

A 50-unit  Navy  Lodge  recently  opened 
in  Washington,  D.C.’s,  Bellevue  Navy 
Housing  Community,  a 15-minute  drive 
from  the  Pentagon.  Current  unit  rates  are 
$27  a night. 

The  modern  lodge  replaces  old  World 
War  II  cottages  previously  used  for  tem- 
porary housing.  Guest  rooms  can  accom- 
modate up  to  five  people,  with  connecting 
rooms  available  for  larger  groups.  All  are 
furnished  with  two  double  beds,  dresser, 
sofa,  dining  table,  bath  and  vanity  area, 
kitchenette  and  telephones.  Ironing  boards. 


Great  Lakes,  111.,  for  the  large  ashore  cat- 
egory, serving  501  people  or  more. 

Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Ad- 
miral Ronald  J.  Hays  told  the  winners. 
“There  is  no  question  about  the  direct 
linkage  between  morale  and  good  food 
service.”  ■ 

— By  PHI  Bob  Weissleder,  FltAVComPac 


Washington,  D.C. 

cribs  and  highchairs  are  available  on  re- 
quest. 

Service  members  on  accompanied  per- 
manent change-of-station  orders  may  make 
reservations  from  five  days  to  three  months 
in  advance  by  calling  the  toll  free  central 
reservation  number:  800-NAVY  INN  (800- 
628-9466).  Reservations  for  other  than 
PCS  reasons  can  be  made  from  five  days 
to  three  weeks  in  advance. 

For  reservations  less  than  five  days  in 
advance  or  to  contact  guests,  call  (202) 
563-6950  from  7 a.m.  to  11  p.m.  daily. 


Seventy  people  re-enlisted  aboard  USS 
America  (CV  66)  during  flight  deck  cer- 
emonies as  the  Norfolk-based  carrier 
steamed  north  through  the  Suez  Canal. 
The  mass  re-enlistment  included  two  Ma- 
rines from  the  Marine  Corps  detachment. 
23  from  embarked  Carrier  Air  Wing  One 
squadrons  and  45  from  ship's  company. 
The  re-enlistees  formed  the  ship's  hull 
number  on  the  flight  deck  during  the  event. 

America's  senior  command  career 
counselor.  Senior  Chief  Navy  Counselor 
Thomas  J.  Snee,  who  suggested  the  idea 
for  the  mass  re-enlistment,  said  “It  wasn’t 
just  a numbers  game.  Quality,  not  quan- 
tity, was  the  major  factor.” 

Snee  said  nearly  everyone  received  the 
orders  they  wanted.  The  Naval  Support 
Facility,  Diego  Garcia,  served  as  key  li- 
aison to  the  operation  for  processing  pa- 
perwork and  negotiating  the  contracts.  ■ 

— Photo  by  JO  I Bob  Young, 
USS  America  (CV  66) 


America  Re-enlists  70 
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George  Allen  Physical  Fitness  Readiness  Award 


Many  people  join  the  Navy  to  see  the 
world  away  from  home,  but  Engineman 
Fireman  Stephen  B.  Donohue,  of  USS 
Charleston  (LKA  1 13)  is  one  fellow  who 
happened  to  reverse  that.  Joining  the  Navy, 
for  Donohue,  meant  the  opportunity  to 
come  home — to  Ireland! 

How  does  an  Irishman  end  up  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  and  get  an  assignment  which 
eventually  brings  him  home?  Sure  enough, 
the  “luck  o’  the  Irish”  had  a great  deal 
to  do  with  it. 

“We  couldn't  believe  it,”  said  Dono- 
hue’s mother,  Margaret,  of  Charleston's 
visit  to  Cork,  Ireland.  “I  was  flabber- 
gasted— it  took  a few  days  to  sink  in.” 
Charleston  put  in  to  Cork  as  part  of  a well- 
earned  liberty  after  the  ship’s  participation 
in  this  year’s  North  Atlantic  “Team  Work 
’84"  exercise.  “It’s  one-in-a-million  to 
get  a ship  that  would  call  at  his  home  port, 
added  Donohue’s  father,  Jim. 

Actually,  Donohue  claims  to  being  both 
Irish  and  American.  A U.S.  citizen,  the 
23-year-old-sailor  was  born  in  Spring  Val- 
ley, N.Y.,  but  moved  to  Ireland  at  age  six 
with  his  parents.  After  finishing  school, 
however,  Donohue  had  little  luck  in  find- 
ing employment.  He  joined  the  U.S.  Navy 


The  “Redtails”  of  Fleet  Composite 
Squadron  Eight  won  the  first  George  Allen 
Physical  Fitness  Readiness  Award  for  the 
best  overall  performance  in  Fleet  Tactical 
Support  Wing  One’s  command  physical 
fitness  test. 

Wing  One  commander  Captain  Thomas 
R.  Ryan  111  created  the  competition  to  pro- 
mote physical  readiness  and  friendly  com- 
petition among  the  squadrons.  Partici- 
pants earned  points  based  on  their 
performance  in  each  event.  After  totaling 
all  individual  scores,  a composite  score 
was  collected  for  each  of  the  1 1 squadrons 

Former  NFL  head  coach  George  Allen  on  the 
track  with  the  “Redtails”  of  VC  8 at  U.S. 

Naval  Station  Roosevelt  Roads,  P.R. 


after  contacting  a recruiter  in  Fondon,  and 
has  been  in  the  service  for  two  years. 

But  getting  the  opportunity  to  come 
home  as  part  of  regular  duty,  Donohue 
described  as,  “beyond  my  wildest  dreams 
— I never  thought  I'd  pull  into  Ireland.” 

Donohue  took  two  weeks'  leave  at  home 
while  Charleston  visited  liberty  ports  in 
Antwerp.  Belgium,  and  Portsmouth,  Eng- 
land. He  renewed  old  friendships,  telling 
stories  of  his  sea  adventures.  When 
Charleston  pulled  into  Cork's  neighboring 
seaport,  Cobh,  the  crew  was  treated  to  an 
insider’s  view  of  the  country. 

Even  though  Donohue’s  leave  was  as 
unique  as  it  was  rewarding,  he  said  he 
looked  forward  to  returning  to  Norfolk, 
Va.,  Charleston's  home  port.  “I  look  for- 
ward not  to  leaving  my  parents,”  he  em- 
phasized, “but  to  going  back  to  the 
States.” 

Donohue  considers  re-enlistment  a 
pretty  even  bet.  “It’s  satisfying  and  the 
pay  is  good,”  he  said  of  a Navy  career. 
“Here  (in  Ireland)  I do  not  think  I could 
get  the  same  benefits.  If  I make  second 
class  by  the  end  of  my  enlistment,  I might 
make  it  a career.” 

Both  his  parents  are  behind  the  sailor 


and  used  to  select  the  winning  team. 

The  award  was  named  after  George  Al- 
len, former  National  Football  Feague  and 
United  States  Football  Feague  head  coach, 
and  chairman  of  the  President’s  Council 
on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  and  the 
National  Fitness  Foundation. 

VC  8 conducts  the  physical  readiness 
test  four  times  a year.  VC  8’s  command- 
ing officer  Commander  Kenneth  E.  Allen 
said,  “By  running  the  test  quarterly,  we 
not  only  improve  our  chances  of  winning 
the  award,  we  keep  physical  fitness  fresh 
in  everyone's  mind.”  ■ 

— Story  by  Lt.  Mary  H.  Basham, 
TacSup  Wing  One, 
and  Lt.j.g.  William  P.  Cuilik,  VC  8 


100  percent.  “We  were  very  impressed 
with  the  ship’s  crew,”  said  Donohue’s 
father.  “We’re  proud  our  son  is  a mem- 
ber.” Father,  mother  and  sister  Patricia 
visited  Charleston  and  reported  being 
showered  with  attention  and  politeness. 

“They’re  a good  bunch  of  lads,”  Dono- 
hue agreed — with  a slightly  thicker  Irish 
brogue  than  he  had  before  coming  home. 

— Story  and  photos  by  J02  Greg  Lewis, 
USS  Charleston  (LKA  113) 


Donohue's  Ship  Takes  Him  Home 
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Samuel  L.  Lovelace  Bridge  opens  for  business.  More  than  17,000  Pensacola,  Fla., 
commuters  cross  the  Samuel  L.  Lovelace  bridge  daily  on  their  way  to  work  at  the 
naval  air  station.  The  six-lane  span  is  named  for  Samuel  Lovelace  who  worked  at  the 
station  for  nearly  50  years.  Lovelace  has  headed  the  station’s  facilities  management 
office  since  1965,  and  sought  repeatedly  to  replace  the  older  bridge  that  was  decaying 
and  costly  to  maintain.  ■ 

— By  JO 1 Ron  Rust,  NAS  Pensacola,  Fla. 


TWA  Offers  Half  Fare  For  Dependents 


Military  dependents  can  now  fly  one 
way  or  round  trip  on  all  Trans  World  Air- 
lines domestic  flights  at  half  fare  if  ac- 
companied by  active  duty  sponsors. 

TWA  is  the  13th  airline  to  give  a 50- 
percent  discount  to  active  duty  service 
members  and  dependents.  The  reduced  fare 
program  was  initiated  by  USAir  in  May 
1984  and  includes  Eastern,  Empire,  Fron- 
tier, Northwest,  Ozark,  Pan  Am,  Pied- 


mont, Republic,  United,  World  and  Delta. 

Airline  discounts  are  based  on  regular 
coach  fares  and  can  vary  from  route  to 
route.  Leave  fares  from  one  carrier  may 
not  be  the  lowest  in  the  market,  so  check 
with  your  travel  agent  or  the  base  sched- 
uled airline  ticket  office  for  the  cheapest 
fare.  ■ 


VA  Expands 
Vietnam-Era 
Outreach  Program 

The  Veterans  Administration  plans  to 
open  52  new  Vietnam-era  veterans  coun- 
seling centers  and  satellites  as  part  of  its 
Outreach  Program.  This  is  in  addition  to 
the  136  centers  already  staffed  with  social 
workers,  psychologists  and  paraprofes- 
sionals. 

During  the  past  five  years,  veterans  cen- 
ter counselers  have  seen  more  than  250.000 
veterans  and  50,000  family  members  for 
various  readjustment  problems,  including 
post-traumatic  stress  disorder,  and  marital 
and  employment  difficulties. 

The  Outreach  Program,  begun  in  1979, 
was  to  operate  only  until  Sept.  30,  1981. 
but  Congress  extended  the  deadline 
through  1988  because  of  the  program's 
success. 

New  centers  will  be  established  in  Pres- 
cott, Ariz.;  Eureka,  Sacramento,  Santa 
Barbara,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Diego  County 
(satellite)  and  San  Bernardino  County 
(satellite),  Calif.;  Boulder,  Colo.;  Nor- 
wich (satellite).  Conn.;  Tallahassee.  Palm 
Beach  County,  Sarasota  and  Pensacola, 
Fla.;  Savannah,  Ga.;  Pocatello,  Idaho; 
Moline.  Rock  Island,  Springfield  and  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  Gary,  Ind.;  Shreveport,  La.; 
Lowell  (satellite).  New  Bedford  (satellite) 
and  Worcester  (satellite).  Mass.;  Biloxi 
(satellite).  Miss.;  St.  Louis  (satellite); 
Missoula,  Mont.;  southern  New  Jersey; 
Santa  Fe  (satellite),  N.M.;  Syracuse  and 
Rochester,  N.Y.;  Greensboro,  Rocky 
Mount  and  Jacksonville,  N.C.;  Salem, 
Corvallis  and  Medford  (satellite).  Ore.; 
Erie  and  Scranton,  Pa.;  Columbia  (satel- 
lite), S.C.;  Chattanooga  and  Johnson  City, 
Tenn.;  Austin,  Houston,  Midland,  Ama- 
rillo, Corpus  Christi  and  Lubbock.  Texas; 
Provo  (satellite),  Utah;  Fairfax  County  and 
Roanoke,  Va.;  Martinsburg  and  Charles- 
ton (satellite),  W.Va.;  Ponce  (satellite)  and 
Arecibo  (satellite),  P.R.  ■ 
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Civilians  Save  Navy  $30  Million 


Six  Navy  civilians  saved  taxpayers  about 
$30  millions  with  their  cost-saving  sug- 
gestions and  shared  $36,500  through  the 
Department  of  Defense  Productivity  Ex- 
cellence Awards  program. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinber- 
ger recognized  Navy  engineers  Robert 
Boswell,  Ernest  Czyryca,  Robert  Rock- 
well and  Angelos  Zaloumis,  from  the 
David  W.  Taylor  Naval  Ship  Research  and 
Development  Center,  Annapolis,  Md., 
who  developed  design  and  material 
changes  improving  ship’s  propellers.  The 
suggestion  saved  the  Navy  more  than  $28 
million,  and  the  group  was  rewarded  with 
$25,000. 

Secretary  Weinberger  also  honored  E. 
Webb  Lard,  from  the  research  center,  and 


The  Naval  Technical  Training  Center 
Meridian,  Miss.,  won  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Education  and  Training’s  1984  award  for 
excellence  in  unaccompanied  enlisted  per- 
sonnel housing  management. 


Holt  Visits  Holt 

Two  namesakes  met  for  the  first  time 
when  USS  Harold  E.  Holt  ( FF  1074)  vis- 
ited the  U.S.  Naval  Communication  Sta- 
tion Harold  E.  Holt  at  Exmouth,  Western 
Australia. 

Harold  E.  Holt's  visit,  requested  this 
past  summer  by  the  communication  sta- 
tion’s commanding  officer,  followed  the 
ship’s  port  call  in  Geraldton,  450  miles 


CHAMPUS  will  now  share  the  cost  of 
surgical  implantation  in  the  eye  of  all  in- 
traocular lens  models  that  are  either  under 
investigation  by  or  approved  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  The  implant 
must  have  been  done  on  or  after  June  1 , 
1977,  for  CHAMPUS  to  share  the  cost. 


Wallace  Day,  a manager  from  the  Naval 
Academy’s  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  plant 
in  Annapolis,  for  developing  a new  water 
conservation  program  recently  imple- 
mented in  the  carrier  fleet.  The  program 
resulted  in  a first  year  saving  of  $1 .2  mil- 
lion. Lard  and  Day  were  awarded  $1 1 ,500. 

“Their  achievements,”  Weinberger  said 
during  Pentagon  ceremonies,  “exemplify 
the  capabilities,  creative  talents  and  ini- 
tiative of  our  greatest  resource,  the  civil- 
ian employees  and  military  members  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.” 

The  prestigious  award  recognizes  DoD 
employees  whose  cost-saving  contribu- 
tions through  suggestions,  special  acts  or 
other  productivity  initiatives  result  in  first 
year  tangible  savings  of  $ 1 million  or  more. 


Training  center  barracks  are  judged  on 
room  appearance,  record  maintenance, 
front  desk  operation  and  upkeep  of 
grounds. 

The  center  also  won  the  award  in  1982. 


south  of  Exmouth.  Harold  E.  Holt , a 
Hawaii-based  frigate,  had  been  at  sea  for 
72  days  with  the  Kitty  Hawk  (CV  63)  bat- 
tle group  before  calling  on  the  Australian 
ports. 

The  Harold  E.  Holt  visit  was  the  first 
official  port  call  by  a Navy  ship  in  the 
station’s  17-year  history.  The  station  is 
manned  by  the  U.S.  and  Royal  Australian 
navies.  Harold  E.  Holt  and  Holt  are  named 
after  the  same  foreign  dignitary,  the  late 
Australian  Prime  Minister  Harold  E.  Holt. 


Military  family  members  who  have  not 
submitted  claims,  should  do  so  as  soon  as 
possible  through  their  regional  CHAM- 
PUS claims  processor.  The  filing  deadline 
is  Dec.  31.  1985. 

Contact  your  CHAMPUS  representa- 
tive for  additional  information.  ■ 


Minesweepers 
Clear  Path 
During  RIMPAC  '84 

Eighty  ships,  about  250  aircraft  and 
50.000  sailors  and  Marines  from  five  na- 
tions participated  in  RIMPAC  ’84,  a mar- 
itime exercise  spanning  the  Pacific  Ocean 
from  southern  California  to  Hawaii. 

Australian,  Canadian,  Japanese,  New 
Zealand  and  U.S.  forces  took  part  in  the 
exercises  in  June,  the  ninth  in  a series 
dating  back  to  1971. 

Eight  minesweepers  from  Mine  Squad- 
ron Five  departed  home  ports  from  San 
Diego  to  Seattle,  met  in  San  Francisco, 
and  sailed  together  to  Hawaii.  The  sweep- 
ers were  part  of  a mine  countermeasures 
force,  clearing  a path  off  the  island  of 
Kahoolawe  for  RIMPAC’s  amphibious  as- 
sault. 

Practice  mines  were  laid  down  in  the 
harbor,  and  minesweepers  cleared  the 
waters  using  a technique  called  improved 
deep  moored  sweep.  After  locating  a mine, 
two  minesweepers  stretch  a sweeping  line 
between  them  and  tow  it  across  the  mined 
waters. 

The  minesweepers  were  USS  Pledge 
(MSO  492),  USS  Conquest , (MSO  488), 
and  USS  Esteem  (MSO  438)  from  Seattle; 
USS  Implicit  (MSO  455)  and  USS  En- 
hance (MSO  437)  from  Tacoma,  Wash.; 
USS  Gallant  (MSO  489)  and  USS  Excel 
(MSO  439)  from  San  Francisco;  and  USS 
Constant  (MSO  427)  from  San  Diego. 

Minesweepers  have  a complement  of 
75  officers  and  enlisted  men.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  crew  are  active  duty  people, 
and  the  remainder  selected  reservists  re- 
lieved by  regular  reservists  during  the  Ha- 
waii transit.  Reservists  rarely  go  to  sea 
during  their  training  periods,  and  the  transit 
crew  was  composed  of  reservists  from 
around  the  nation.  The  selected  reservists 
resumed  their  duties  during  the  exercises. 


— By  Cmdr.  Michael  J . Allan,  Naval  Re- 
serve Readiness  Command  Region  22,  Seattle. 


Training  Center  Wins  Excellence  Award 


CHAMPUS  to  Pay  for  Intraocular  Lenses 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Letters  to  the  editor  of  AH  Hands  mag- 
azine should  be  brief,  to  the  point,  typed 
double-spaeed  on  one  side  of  a page  or 
printed  legibly  and  not  exceed  500  words. 
They  must  include  the  author's  full  name, 
rate.  rank,  address,  office  and  home  tele- 
phone numbers  and  be  signed.  Names  and 
addresses  will  be  withheld  on  request.  The 
editor  may  paraphrase  and  shorten  letters 
as  space  requires.  Mail  letters  to:  Editor. 
All  Hands,  Hoffman  2,  200  Stovall  St.. 
Alexandria.  Va.  22332-2200. 


Another  Historical  Perspective 

Concerning  the  Bainbridge  material  in  your 
October  issue,  it  is  quite  incorrect  to  state  that, 
in  the  engagement  between  Constitution  and 
Java , “the  two  fighting  ships  were  almost  equal 
in  every  respect.”  Java  was  rated  as  a 38-gun 
frigate,  while  Constitution  was  a 44;  that  ap- 
proximates the  “equality”  between  a heavy 
cruiser  and  a battle  cruiser. 

Of  particular  importance  in  the  battle  in 
question  is  the  fact  that  the  American’s  greater 
size  in  all  dimensions  made  her  better  able  to 
absorb  damage;  thus,  while  all  of  Java' s masts 
came  crashing  down.  Constitution's  two 
wounded  sticks  continued  to  serve.  As  for  crew 
equality,  more  than  100  of  those  in  Java  were 
passengers,  including  a Royal  Army  lieutenant 
general  and  his  personal  staff.  They  did  par- 
ticipate, but  hardly  with  the  skill  of  trained 
seamen.  Java's  one  advantage  lay  in  her  greater 
speed. 

Historical  evaluation  of  Bainbridge’s  early 
actions  credit  his  misfortunes — the  losses  of 
Retaliation  and  Philadelphia — to  his  impetu- 
osity. There  also  is  a feeling  that  his  surrender 
of  Philadelphia  was  premature  and/or  that  he 
could  have  done  more  to  render  her  unserv- 
iceable. The  fact  that  her  loss  did  not  redound 
to  Tripoline  advantage  undoubtedly  was  a big 
factor  in  his  exoneration.  By  the  time  he  fought 
Java , Bainbridge  seems  to  have  learned  the 
lesson:  he  steered  away  from  her  until  it  was 
apparent  she  was  a frigate  and  not  a ship  of 
the  line. 

For  those  interested  in  the  Commodore’s  life, 
David  F.  Long’s  “Ready  to  Hazard”  is  the 
first  Bainbridge  biography  not  written  by 
someone  personally  involved  with  the  man. — 
Cmdr.  Tyrone  G.  Martin,  USN  (Ret.),  CO, 
USS  Constitution , 1974-1978. 


NMCB-Four  Up  Against 
The  Wall 

The  second  paragraph  of  an  article  in  the 
August  1984  All  Hands.  “Reserves  at  Rota.” 
states:  “The  reservists  put  up  a retaining  wall 
at  the  base  power  plant,  built  a firefighting 
training  structure  and  paved  parking  kits,  among 
other  projects.” 

The  reservists  did  get  a start  on  the  retaining 
wall,  but  the  firefighting  structure  project  was 
just  a small  hole  in  the  ground.  The  men  of 
Naval  Mobile  Construction  Battalion  Four  were 
tasked  to  complete  both  of  these  jobs  as  add- 
on work.  The  retaining  wall  project  was  ac- 
cepted as  complete  on  Aug.  16.  1984,  and  the 
firefighting  training  structure  will  be  complete 
prior  to  the  battalion's  departure  from  Rota. 

When  you  work  as  hard  as  we  did  on  these 
projects,  it’s  demoralizing  to  read  someone  else 
got  the  credit. — James  W.  Owens,  CO.  NMCB 
Four 


TDs  At  Sea 

An  article  in  the  September  1984  All  Hands 
concerning  the  Tradevman  rating  says  500  peo- 
ple a year  were  coming  in  as  TDs  and.  even 
though  there  was  a desperate  need  aboard  ships 
for  their  technical  skills  as  fire  control  tech- 
nicians and  electronics  technicians,  they  were 
never  sent  to  sea.  Not  true. 

TDls  Needham.  Rowbottom  and  Barnes; 
TD2s  Vickery,  Minor  and  Wright  served  with 
me  on  the  USS  Midway  (CV  41)  from  1980 
to  1983.  I also  was  a crew  member  on  the  USS 
Oriskanv  (CVA  34)  from  1971  to  1973. — 
TDCM(AW)  Seaborn  G.  Hartsfield. 

• What  we  should  have  said  was,  relatively 
few  Tradevman-rated  sailors  were  sent  to 
sea. — the  editor 


Where’s  The  Button? 

In  response  to  your  article,  “Hotter  Than  A 
Mississippi  Summer,”  October  1984,  I take 
offense  at  your  statement  about  nuclear  power 
being  push  button  As  a nuclear  machinist  mate, 
1 have  never  relied  on  a button  to  do  my  job. 

While  nuclear  power  is  not  traditional,  nu- 


clear-powered ships  are  indeed  steam  driven 
Also,  while  we  do  have  extensive  air  condi- 
tioning. average  temperatures  in  our  engi- 
neering spaces  are  in  excess  of  90  degrees  at 
best.  And  there  are  certainlx  no  spaces  where 
we  do  our  work  in  white  lab  coats  under  sterile 
conditions,  except  sick  bay. 

The  controls  on  my  submarine  are  no  less 
physical,  complex  or  demanding  than  those  on 
a conventional  ship.  After  a six-hour  watch.  1 
probably  come  out  of  my  "hole”  as  hot.  sweats 
and  exhausted  as  any  other  “snipe.”  (Yes 
“nukes"  consider  themselves  snipes,  too.) 
While  it  seems  to  some  that  nuclear  power  is 
“easing  today's  work  into  history,"  I would 
like  to  remind  everyone  that  nuclear  power  is 
as  much  a part  of  today’s  Navy  as  anything 
else. — MM2(SS)  Bennett  L.  Blue.  USS  John 
C.  Calhoun  (SSBN  630). 


Reunions 


Free  Reunion  Advice 

Reunion  planners  can  get  hints  on  or- 
ganizing their  meetings  from  a new  man- 
ual available  free  by  writing  the  Norfolk 
Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau,  Monti- 
cello  Arcade,  Norfolk,  Va.  23510. 

• USS  Borie  (DD  215) — Reunion  being 
planned.  Contact  Bob  Manning.  310  W.  Siesta 
Ave.,  Thousand  Oaks,  Calif.  91360;  telephone 
(805)  497-2549. 

• USS  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (CVA  42) 
O-I  Division  1951-53 — Reunion  being  planned. 
Contact  James  A.  McCaughan  Sr.,  932  Bed- 
ford Ave.,  Collingdale,  Pa.  19023;  telephone 
(215)  586-8475.  " 

• USS  Florence  Nightingale  ( AP  70) — Re- 
union being  planned.  Contact  Stan  Newland. 
2202  Hortense  Ave.,  Seaford,  N.Y.  11783; 
telephone  (516)  221-0818 

• USS  Coghlan  (DD  606)  — Reunion  being 
planned.  Contact  Patrick  G.  Tanquary,  P.O. 
Box  1063,  Danville.  111.  61832. 

• USS  Tautog  (SSN  639)  Plank  Owners — 
Reunion  being  planned  Contact  William  J. 
Heck,  5730  W.  Bertha,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
46241 ; telephone  (317)  241-4910;  or  Dave  Fer- 
steneau,  R.R.  #3.  Box  142,  Bloomer,  Wis. 
54724;  telephone  (715)  568-2519. 


Alt  Hands , the  magazine  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  is  published  for  the  information  and  in- 
terest of  all  members  of  the  naval  service.  Opinions  expressed  are  not  necessarily 
those  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  Reference  to  regulations,  orders  and  directives 
is  for  information  only  and  does  not  by  publication  herein  constitute  authority  for 
action.  All  material  not  copyrighted  may  be  reprinted. 


DISTRIBUTION:  All  Hands  is  distributed  to  all  Navy  activities  on  the  Standard 
Navy  Distribution  List  on  the  basis  of  one  copy  for  approximately  six  naval  officers 
and  enlisted  personnel  on  active  duty.  Limited  distribution  to  Marine  Corps  activities. 

PERSONAL  COPIES:  All  Hands  is  for  sale  by  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash.,  D.C.  20402. 
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NAVY  SPORTS  SCHEDULE  - 1985 

The  levels  of  competition  in  Navy  sports  reach  far  beyond  the  many  intramural  programs 
familiar  to  most  sailors.  Navy  men  or  women  who  excel  in  a sport  may  apply  for  selection 
to  a Navy  training  camp  for  that  sport.  If  good  enough,  that  sailor  eventually  may  represent 
the  Navy  on  an  all-armed  forces  team  and  compete  in  national  championships  with  top 
amateur  athletes  in  the  country.  Here  is  a list  of  dates  and  places  where  the  training  camps, 
interservice  tournaments,  and  national  championships  will  be  held  in  1985.  Learn  more 
about  the  Navy's  sports  program  in  the  next  issue  of  All  Hands. 


Powerlifting 

(M) 

Training 

Camp 

NavSta,  Norfolk 
Jan.  2-Feb.  22 

Interservice 

Competition 

NavSta,  Norfolk 
Feb.  23-28 

National 

Championship 

To  be  announced 

Basketball 

(M) 

NavSta,  Mare  Island 
San  Francisco 
Feb.  1 -March  9 

Fort  Hood,  Texas 
March  10-16 

ABUSA 
April  4-7 
AAU,  Topeka 
April  11-14 

Basketball 

(W) 

To  be  announced 
Feb.  9-March  23 

Travis  AFB,  Calif. 
March  24-30 

El  Paso,  Texas 
April  15-20 

Wrestling 

(M) 

NAS,  Pensacola 
Fla. 

Jan.  23-March  1 6 

NAS  Pensacola 
March  17-23 

Free  Style 
April  12-13 
Greco-Roman 
April  26-27 

Volleyball 

(M) 

To  be  announced 
March  6-April  1 9 

Port  Hueneme,  Calif. 
April  20-27 

Long  Island,  N.Y. 
May  13-18 

Volleyball 

(W) 

Port  Hueneme,  Calif. 
March  6-April  1 9 

Port  Hueneme 
April  20-27 

Long  Island,  N.Y. 
May  13-18 

Judo 
(M  & W) 

NAS  Memphis,  Tenn. 
To  be  announced 

N/A 

To  be  announced 

Bowling 
(M  & W) 

NAS  Whidbey  Island 
Oak  Harbor,  Wash. 
April  20-27 

NAS  Whidbey  Island 
Oak  Harbor,  Wash. 
April  28-May  4 

(M  & W) 
Tulsa,  Okla. 
May  6-1 1 
Toledo,  Ohio 
May  7-1  1 

Athletics 
(M  & W) 

NavSta  Long  Beach 
April  1 5-June  1 

McChord  AFB,  Wash. 
June  2-5 

Indianapolis 
June  6-8 

Racquetball 
(M  & W) 

NAB  Little  Creek,  Va. 
May  1-1  1 

Chanute  AFB,  III. 
May  12-18 

Houston 
May  23-26 

Tennis 
(M  & W) 

NavSta  Mayport,  Miss. 
Aug.  8-17 

Camp  Lejeune,  N.C. 
Aug.  18-24 

N/A 

Softball 

(M) 

NAS  Meridian,  Miss. 
July  5-Aug.  3 

Pope  AFB,  N.C. 
Aug.  4-10 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
Aug.  31-Sept.  2 

Softball 

(W) 

NAS  Memphis,  Tenn. 
July  9-Aug.  10 

Barstow,  Calif. 
Aug.  11-17 

Austin,  Minn. 
Aug.  31-Sept.  2 

Chess 
(M  & W) 

To  be  announced 
Sept.  16-20 

Washington,  D.C. 
Sept.  23-Oct.  2 

N/A 

Boxing 

(M) 

NAB  Little  Creek,  Va. 
Aug.  1-Oct.  12 

Camp  Lejeune,  N.C. 
Oct.  13-19 

Tulsa,  Okla. 
Nov.  10-17 

Soccer 

(M) 

NAS  Oceana,  Va. 
May  1 5-June  29 

Fort  Dix,  N.J. 
July  7-13 

Bolling  AFB,  Md. 
July  18-21 

Golf 

(M  & W) 

NAS  Pensacola,  Fla. 
Aug.  24-31 

Maxwell  AFB,  Ala. 
Sept.  1 -7 

N/A 

Relaxing  in  HawaiieSee  page  18 
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